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from  its  eariv  Foundation  to  the  present  Period,  translate! 
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By  ROBERT  HUISH,  Esq. 

For  all  in  all,  we  ne'er  shall  look  upon  hU  like  again."— Sh  a  I 
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ESTTRODUCnON. 


The  extraordinary  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
the  great  mass  of  materials  out  of  which  it  wad 
necessary  to  select,  will,  we  trust,  be  our  sufficient 
apology  with  the  public,  as  well  for  the  length  to 
which  our  history  of  the  proceedings  against  Her 
Majesty,  the  Queen,  has  extended,  as  for  the  late* 
ness  of  its  completion.  With  all  the  labour  and 
attention  which  it  has  been  in  our  power  to  bestow, 
and  which  judicious  compression  especially  re** 
quires,  we  have  found  it  no  e^Lsy  task  to  keep  the 
superabundant  materials  furnished  by  this  unpre* 
cedented  trial,  within  those  reasonable  limits  td 
which  it  was  indispensible  that  we  should  confine 
them  ;  having  regard  to  the  necessary  fulness  and 
perspicuity  of  all  the  essential  points  of  the  detail. 
In  presenting  the  reader,  as  is  customary  in  Pre* 
faces  and  Introductions,  with  a  bill-of-fare  of  the 
entertainment  which  is  to  be  laid  before  him,  we 
conceive  the  nature  of  the  transactions  recorded  lA 
this  work,  will  be  better  illustrated  by  considering 
them  as  connected  with  former  circumstances,  iA 
the  life  of  her  majesty,  by  which  we  think  they  have 
been  principally  occasioned. 

For  her  majesty's  previous  life,  atlar^e,  ^e  teCec 

•  *- 
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the  reader  to  Huish's  Mtmmrs  of  CaroHttCt  Queen 
Consort  of  England.  Viewing  the  treatment  which 
this  illuBtrious  lady  has  almost  uoiformly  expe- 
rienced since  her  first  arrival  ia  this  country,  up- 
wards of  twenty-five  years  ago;  but  more  espe- 
cially the  proceedings  of  1806  and  18S0,  we  cannot 
but  regard  it  as  an  almost  miraculous  circumstance 
that  her  majesty  should  have  been  able,  not  merely 
to  contend  against  such  unequal  power,  but  trf- 
un^hantly  to  defeat  her  numerous  enemies.  Whilst 
her  calamities  have  been  chiefly  occasioned,  toge- 
ther with  an  ill-assorted  mathmoDial  luion,  by  the' 
treachery  of  political  friends  and  the  perjuries  of 
domestic  traducers,  her  escape  and  triumph  are 
undoubtedly  owing,  together  with  her  own  courage 
and  magnanimity,  to  the  efforts  of  an  independent 
press,  the  sense  of  justice  of  an  enlightened  nation, 
and  the  zealous  services  of  a  few  faithful  and 
attached  friends.  As  the  most  distinguished  of 
thesf,  history  will  record  with  pleasure,  and  postC: 
rity  wilt  peruse  with  gratitude,  the  names  of  Lady 
Ann  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Wood. 

Towards  illustratiog  these  positions,  as  regard* 
the  proceedings  which  form  the  immediate  subject 
of  these  volumes,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
revert  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  winding 
up  of  the  iaTestigatioQ  of  1 806.  After  the  perjuries 
of  die  Douglases  and  their  accomplioes,  had  been 
rendered  maufest;  and  her  royal  highness  the 
PnocesB-of  Wales,  had  triumphantly  exculpated 
herself  in  her  celebrated  letter  to  the  late  king, 
V)me  obstacles  still  contiMed  to  be  thrown  in  the 
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way  of  her  beiog;  admitted  to  the  presence  of  hU 
-majesty.  Of  the  hardship  aud  injustice  of  this  id- 
terdiction,  her  royal  highness,  in  a  letter  dated  the 
IGth  of  February,  1807,  made  an  able  and  spirited 
representation  to  his  majesty,  concluding  with  a 
threat  of  an  appeal  to  the  public,  unless  she  should 
be  speedily  received  at  court,  ^-c.  Having  received 
no  answer,  on  the  Sth  of  March  abe  again  wrote  lo 
to  the  king,  to  say,  that,  unless  her  requests  were 
granted,  the  publication  should  not  be  withheld 
beyond  the  then  next  Monday,  the  9th  of  March. 
The  work  did  not  appear ;  but,  in  fifteen  days  from 
that  time.  Ma.  Pebceval  vas  Prime  Minister  or 
ENQLANn  !  This  record,  it  is  well  known,  had  been 
printed,  was  ready  for  publication,  and  had  been 
even  extensively  advertised,  under  the  inspection 
of  Mr.  Perceval,  when  it  was  thus  suppressed ;  utd 
it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  .that  the  new  minister 
should  have  united  in  his  own  person,  the  offices  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  which  were  before,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  have  since  always  been 
divided.  In  a  cabinet  minute  of  the  25th  of  April> 
1807,  the  new  ministers  recommended  that  "  her 
royal,  highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  thoidd  be 
admHted,  witk  aa  tittle  delay  as  pottibte,  into  his  ma- 
jesty's royal  presence,  and  that  she  shottld  be  recdoed  m 
a  manner  due  4*  her. rank  and  station  in  hie  majesty's 
ttna't  and  family."  This  document  was  signed  EldoD> 
Camden,  Westmoreland,  Bathurst,  ■  Castlereagh, 
Mulgrave,  and  O.  Canning.  Fsom  this  period  unjit 
1813,  the  princess^. although  still  pursued  by  tha 
b2 
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alaaders  of  the  base  and  the  venal»  was  received  at 
CQurt,  and  had  free  communicatioD  with  her  daugh^ 
ter.  But  these  gratifications  she  was  not  long  per^ 
mitted  to  enjoy.  Shortly  after  the  confirmation  of 
ihe  unhappy  malady  of  the  late  king,  and  the  ap* 
pointment  of  a  regency,  in  the  person  of  his  royal 
highness  the  Prince  of  Walesj  she  was  .forbid  the 
court,  and  prohibited  from  holding  any  intercourse 
with  her  daughter.  These  interdictions*  of  them- 
selves sufficiently  cruel,  were  farther  embittered  by 
their  being  enforced  under  the  eyes  of  some  of  the 
principal  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  other  distin- 
guished foreigners  who  visited  England,  in  the 
summer  of  1814;  some  of  them  .nearly  related  in 
blood  to  her  royal  highness.  The  death  of  ^r. 
Perceval,  who,  about  this  period,  fell  a  victim  to 
assassination,  might  have  also  had  some  influence  on 
her  destinies. 

Under  these  incessant  mortificatiosOS)  the  princess 
for  a  long  time  preserved  a  dignified  silence  ;.  but 
her  accumulated  injuries  becoming  intolerable,  she 
at  length  determined  to  address  the  Prince  Regent^ 
challenging  a  full  and  public  disclosure  of  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  investigation  of 
1806.  Her  letter  was  returned  un-opened*.  It,. 
however,  eventually  obtained  publicity.  The  suh<> 
ject,  under  the  title  of  ''  the  Delicate  Investigatioa^') 
underwent  repeated  and  warm  disqlissions  in  the 
public  journals;  and  it  is  remarkable*  that.tim 
9ame  journals  which  were  then  the  loude^t  in  hei; 
f oyal  highnesses  defence*  have  recently  beeii  the 
most  ferooiouB  im  her  condenmatiea^.  .o- .  • 
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''  =  Worn  out  ^th  continued  contttlnettn  and  calam* 
ties,  her  royal  highness  next  addressed  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  urging  her  wish  for  a 
fult  investigation  of  all  her  conduct  since  her  resp 
dence  in  this  country  ;  declaring,  that  she  feared 
DO  scrutiny,  however  strict.  On  this  commotuca 
tioti  being  made  to  the  House,  Mr.  Cochrane  John 
stooe  made  a  motion,  calling  for  all  the  documeats 
relating  to  the  charges  which  had  been  made,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  against  her  royal  highnesk 
A  debate  took  place,  with  closed  doors ;  th«  resaU 
of  which  was,  the  complete  admission,  on  the  patt 
of  Lord  Casttereagh,  of  the  innocence  of  her  royal 
bighuess ;  accompanied,  however,  by  a  refdsal  of  . 
the^Mipers  called  for.  on  the  pretext  of  their  pft»h 
ductioa  being  unnecessary  to  tiie  establishment  of 
the  feet. 

Soon  after  this  debate,  the  suppressed  record  of 
the  proceedings  of  1806,  made  its  appearance  in  an 
unaccredited  form,  under  the  title  of  *-Thft  Book,^ 
from  a  copy  which  had  been  preserved  by  a  codi-- 
pontor,  at  the  time  of  its  suppression.  This  vindi- 
cation, although  it  had  not  the  same  decisive  eSkt/i 
as  if  it  bad  been  officially  promulgated  by  the  legtd' 
advisers  of  the  princess*  was  quite  sufficient  W 
convince  the  unbiassed  part  of  the  community  of 
her  royal  highoess's  innocence.  On  the  31irt  ot 
March.  1814,  in  pursuance  of  a  re<piisitioa  to  that 
affect,  the  citizens  of  London  met  in  Common  Hall> 
trad,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  whostf 
oonda«t  towards  this  persecuted  and  iHusUidaif 
My  baa  ga^ed  hfai  ta  unpcriahaibto  tim<^:iwtstt' 
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'*  a  loyal  and  affectionate  address  to  her  royal 
highness,  on  the  subject  of  the  lately  ext>osed 
wicked  and  cruel  attempts  against  her  royal  high* 
Desss  character  and  life."  The  public  in  general 
warmly  advocated  her  cause. 
:  Whilst  her  mind  was  in  that  state  of  depression^ 
consequent  upon  her  embarrassing  situation,  she 
was  induced,  amongst  conflicting  councils,  to  lean  to 
that  which  seemed  to  promise  a  temporary  allevi- 
ation  of  her  sufferings.  She  was,  doubtless,  th(d 
more  easily  persuaded  to  adopt  the  fatal  determi- 
nation of  expatriating  herself,  that  there  appeared^ 
at  that  time,  no  prospect  either  of  the  recovery  of 
the  faculties,  or  the  early  demise  of  his  late  ma- 
jesty, which  events  alone  could  have  put  a  period 
to  her  sufferings ;  and  that  she  hoped,  by  her  ab- 
sence, to  ensure,  in  some  degree,  the  tranquillity  of 
her  daughter.  On  the  9th  of  August,  1814,  her 
royal  highness  and  suite  embarked  at  Worthing  for 
Hamburgh,  where  she  arrived  on  the  16th  of  the 
same  month.  An  account  of  her  subsequent  travelil' 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Asia  arid 
Africa,  and  of  her  voyages  by  sea,  will  be  found 
detailed  in  the  work  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.  The  conduct  imputed  to  her,  during  a 
period  of  six  years,  which  she  passed  in  this  pere-' 
grination,  forms  the  subject  of  the  proceedings 
which  we  are  here  to  detail.  The  effects  of  the 
suppression  o£  the  record  of  the  conspiracy  of 
1806,  of  not.thallenging  the  legality  of  the  secret* 
tribuiial  appointed  upon  tlmt  occasion^  and  of  her 
quitting  England^  did  not  fail  to  t>ecbflie  soon  pain*' 
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fully  apparent  to  her  royal  highness.  By  her  exclu- 
sion from  the  court  of  Britain,  in  the  presence  of 
the  foreigD  soTcreigns,  in  1814,  the  foundation  had 
been  laid  for  insults  and  indignities  from  foreign 
princes.  A  similar  spirit  seemed  universally  to 
pervade  the  British  ambassadors  and  agents  abroad, 
for  the  6rst  time  since  the  reformation,  an  amba»- 
sador  was  appointed  from  the  court  of  Hanover  to 
the  See  of  Borne,  who  employed  himself  to  corrupt 
the  servants,  to  pick  the  locks,  and  to  purloin  ths 
papers  of  her  royal  highness.  His  own  letters  axe  in 
evidence  that  he  endeavoured  to  corrupt  Marietta 
Bron,  Hieronymus,  and  others  in  her  royal  highness's 
service ;  and  Maurice  Credi  confessed  to  Mr.  How- 
nam  his  having  been  employed  by  that  ambassadof 
to  pick  the  locks  of  his  mistress's  cabinets.  The 
name  of  Ompteda  will  be  famous  in  history. 

InNov.1817,  the  Princess  Charlotte  ofWalesdied. 
Earlyin.1818,  a  commifision,  sincewellkoownunder 
tjie  name  of  "  the  Milan  Tribunal,"  stationed  tliem- 
selves  in  the  capital  of  Austrian  Italy,  being  in  the. 
neighbourhood  of  the  residence  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  The  occupation  of  this  tribunal  was  to  coin 
lect  evidence  respecting  the  conduct  of  her  royal 
highness,  in  the  various  countries  in  which  she  bad 
sqjoumed  since  her  departure  from  England. 
~ .  In  January  1820,  the  late  king  died ;  and  on  the. 
12tb  of  the  following  month,  an  order  in  council. 
was  issued,  directing  the  new  Queen's  name  to  b^ 
omitted  in  the  liturgyof  th^  motional  church.  ^ 

,|louBed'.by  the  intelligence  of  this  insult,  the, 
Qu^W^Jieipgpieiii^  Italy.  detei^oiii^flM'f^'^X^'' 
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repair  to  England,  to  claim  and  to  assert  her  rights. 
At  St.  Onters  she  was  met  by  Lord  Hutchioson,  on 
the  part  of  the  British  goTemment;  who  informed 
her,  that,  if  she  proceeded  to  England,  she  would  be 
met  by  an  impeachment ;  but,  that,  if  she  would 
consent  to  stay  abroad,  she  should  be  allowed  an 
income  of  fifty  thousapd  pounds  a-year.  Her  ma- 
jesty rejected,  with  great  indignation,  these  terms. 
She  hunied  to  England :  and  never  shall  we  forget 
the  mode  of  her  reception  here— the  sensation  vrhich 
drilled  through  the  whole  country  at  the  news  of 
her  landing,  and  the  shouts  of  joy  which  greeted 
her  arnval  in  the  capita). 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  Queen  was 
landed,  than  a  sealed  green  bag,  containing  the  evi- 
dence collected  by  the  Milan  Commisaion,  was  laid 
by  Ministers  on  the  table  of  each  House  of  Parlia- 
ment.  Id  presenting  these  bags,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Earl  of  Liver* 
pool,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  made  speeches  highly 
'calculated  to  degrade  her  majesty  in  the  public 
mind.  The  House  of  Commons  declined  opening 
their  bag ;  that  of  the  House  of  Lords  vus  referred 
to  a  secret  committee,  of  which  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  chairman.  In  the  mean  time,  {a 
proof  of  the  little  faith  placed  in  the  validity  of  the 
evidence  contained  in  these  bags),  an  attempt  was 
made  by  negotiation  to  effect  a  compromise.  Tha 
negotiators  were,  on  the  part  of  Ministers,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Mr. 
Brougham  and  Mr.  Denman,  on  the  part  of  the 
Queen.    But  the  very  preliminarieaof  tbia  aegetu* 
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fion'Tendered  any  approximation  (^  the  parties,  ex-, 
cepting  hf  the  self-degradation  of  her  'majeaty,  inM 
posBtbltf.  A  farther  attempt  web  madet  through  the 
int^porition  of  the  Hotrse  of  Commons,  (auothen 
proof  of  the  little  reliance  placed  l^  their  employee* 
on  the  witnesses  against  the  Queen,}  to  induce  her 
to  wave  her  right  to  the  insertion  of  her  name  in  tta«> 
liturgy;  an  interference  which  would  have  been 
supererogatory,  if  its  omission  had  not  been 
deecded  illegal.  The  Qaeen  having  alsv  repelled 
this  attempt  to  induce  her  to  abandon  hev  repntSi 
tion,  and  her  privileges,'  Ministers  were  {lAtMed  trf 
the  predicament  of  being  obliged  to  proceed  wkta 
some  form  of  trial  against  hier  m^Je^y^  or  to  r^in- 
quish  their  offices.  Their  resignation  for  s  few 
days  would  have  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  wh(^ 
afiair.  But  they  chose  the  opposite  alternative ; 
and  hence  the  memorable  proceedings,  which  are 
here  faithfully  recorded. 

'  In  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  all  the  overt 
acts  at  first  alleged  against  her  majesty,  were  suc- 
cessively abandoned  ;  and  the  constructive  acts  of 
criminality,  connected  with  the  tent  or  awning,  on 
board  the  Polaccr  were  alone  adhered  to  by  the 
supporters  of  the  prosecution,  as  a  ground,  not  of 
legal,  but  of  moral  conviction.  Here  the  sole 
groand,  upon  which  conviction  can  ever  be  justifi- 
able, was  completely  wanting;  and  it  was  most 
mueasonable  that  her  majesty,  different  from  -all 
other  accused  persons,  under  a  correct  administra- 
tion of  justice,  should  be  required  to  take  upon  her- 
s^tbe  onus  of  proving  innocence  before  she  should 
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be  considered  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a.  complete 
acquittal. 

The  majority  against  the  Queen  baring  diminished 
considerably  upon  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  and 
consisting  of  merely  the  number  of  cabinet  ministers 
present  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  not  thought 
expedient  to  venture  upon  the  experiment  of 
moving,   "  that  this  bill  do  pass". 

At  this  advanced  stage  of  the  prosecution,  the 
messute  was  wholly  abandoned,  in  a  manner,  in- 
deed, which  has  not  proved  satisfactory  either  to 
her  majesty  or  the  public  ;  but,  after  a  discussion, 
both  in  the  bouse  and  in  the  country,  which,  we 
trust,  will  have  the  effect  of  preventing  "  a  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties"  from  ever  again  being  intro- 
duced into  a  British  Parliament. 
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TRIAL  OF  QUEEN  CAROLINE, 

ON  CHARGES 

OF 

ADULTEROUS  INTERCOURSE, 
^  4v.  j« 


riKST  DAYf-THURSDAY,  AUGUST  nth,  1820. 


1  HE  Hoiue  of  Peers,  m  pursuance  of  a  previous  order, 
tssembled,  in  dieir  legislative-jutlicial  capacity,  on  Thursday, 
the  lythof  Augiut,  1890,  to  resume  their  pioceedings  on  the 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalises  against  her  majestj  the  queen. 

Tbe  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  as  speaker  of  the 
house,  airived,  and  took  his  seat  upon  the  woolsack  at  hal& 
past  e^jht  o'clock. 

'J  he  lord  bishop  of  Landaff,  as  the  junior  bishop,  then  raad 
prayers. 

As  ten  o'clock  approached,  the  peers  arrived  in  consider- 
able numbers.  Tbe  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bencb, 
Ae  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  plaoa,  the  lord  chief  baron 
of  die  exchequer,  and  other  of  the  venerable  judges  who  bad 
arrived  in  town  from  their  circuits,  took  tlietr  seats  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  lord  chancellor. 

At  ten  o'clock  precisely,  the  order  of  the  house  was  read  for 
calling  over  the  names  of  the  peers.  Several  noble  lords 
were  excused  od  various  grounds,  such  as  minority,  age, 
imUsposition,  domestic  calamity,  absence  in  foreign  couR- 
'tries,  Ecc.  Tbe  three  Roman  CiUholic  peers,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Lord  Petre^  were  ei:^ 
U 
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•mpted  from  the  call  aod  the  conaaquent  penalties,  on  account 
of  their  religion.   The  Duke  of  Sussex  obtained  permission  of 

• 

absence  on  the  ties  of  consanguinity  which  existed  between 
him  and  the  parties  so  intimately  connected  with  the  bill. 

The  Duke  of  York  rose,  and  said,  if  any  person,  on  a  variety 
of  grounds,  had  stronger  claims  than  another  to  request  leave 
of  absence  upon  this  occasion,  he  was  that  individual.  He 
would,  not,  however,  suffer  any  private  feelings  to  deter  him 
from  doing  his  duty,  painful  as  it  might  be. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  wus  excused,  being  appointed  hie 
majesty's  viceroy  for  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 

During  the  calling  over  of  the  names  of  the  peers,  the 
shouts  of  the  peopW  in  Palace*yard  announced  the  arrival  of 
the  queen.  In  a  short  time  she  entered  by  the  passage  leading 
from  the  robing-room,  which  is  situated  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
thronei.  Her  majesty  was  accompanied  by  lady  Ann  Hamilton, 
who,  with  lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  stood  close  to  her  during 
the  whole  of  the  day.  She  was  seated  in  an  arm*chair  on  the 
left  of  the  throne,  and  within  the  space  allotted  to  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On  her  entrance  all 
the  peers  rose  to  receive  her ;  she  testified  her  feelings  by  a 
graceful  obeisance,  and,  though  evidently  much  affected  by  the 
novel  scene  to  which  she  was  introduced,  took  her  seat  with 
becoming  grace  and  dignity.  She  Was  dressed  in  black  sars- 
net,  very  richly  trimmed  with  lace ;  a  large  white  veil  par- 
tially concealed  her  features,  and,  falling  in  a  tasteful  drapery 
on  her  bosom,  rendered  her  figure  when  she  rose  from  her 
chair,  not  merely  interesting,  but  highly  commanding. 

Tiie  preliminary  business  having  been  gone  througfa,-*- 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  moved,  that  the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  be 
now  read. 

The  Duke  of  Leinstbe,  in  conformity  to  his  notice  on  a 
former  day,  rose  to  oppose  the  measure,  and  moved,  '^  that 
the  said  order  be  now  rescinded.^ 

On  a  division  the  motion  was  negatived,  there  being  con- 
tents 41,  and  non-contents  ^06. 
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Tli«  bill,  of  wbicb  tb*  lubjoined  is  «  copy,  was  tlirn  react 
jecond  ticne. 

BILL  to  deprive  Her  Majeity  Ca«01ifs  Aublia  Elikaiieth 
^  ti»  Tiik,  Prengatnet,  Rigil*,  Privilrgn,  and  pTttemkmi  oj 
(JMMit  Coiuort  of  thit  Realm,  <md  to  dmohe  the  Marriiige  between 
Hii  Jdajeily  and  the  uad  Queen. 

Sn^ftOiUIti^  in  the  year  one  thouMnd  eight  hundred  and  four- 
^n,  her  Majisty,  Caroline  Amelia  Elj/abrth,  then  Priticeif  of 
Wales,  and  now  Queen  Consort  of  this  n-J.\\n,  being  at  Milan,  in 
Italy,  cngaeed  in  her  aervice,  in  a  menial  situaliun,  one  Bartolomn 
Pergami,  ollierwiw  Bonolomo  Bergami,  a  Ton'igner  of  low  stanon, 
who  had  before  lerved  in  a  bimJIar  capacity : 

fltdl  toftmitfi  after  the  taid  Bartolomo  I'ergami,  otherwise  BartO- 
lono  Dergami,  hod  so  entered  the  lervice  of  h«T  royal  highneu  the 
taid  priuceM  of  Walei,  a  most  unbecoming  and  degrading  intimacy 
commenced  between  her  royal  liighness  and  [he  said  Barlolomn 
Pergami,  otherwise  Bartolomo  Bergami  : 

Anh  S»itttU  her  royal  highness  nut  only  advanced  the  said 
Bartolomo  Pergami,  otherwise  Bartolomo  Bergami,  iff  a  high  situa* 
lion  in  her  royal  higliness's  household,  and  received  into  her  service 
many  of  his  near  relations,  some  of  them  in  inferiori  and  othcn  in 
high  and  confidential  tituationi  about  her  royal  higbness's  persun, 
but  bestowed  upon  him  other  great  and  extraordinary  mark*  of 
ftvour  and  distinction,  obtained  for  him  orders  of  knighthood,  and 
titles  of  hononr,  and  canferred  upon  him  a  pretended  order  of  knigl^ 
hood,  which  her  royal  highness  had  taken  tipoii  hcnclf  to  institute 
without  any  Just  and  lawful  authority : 

fllll  tottutf  her  said  royal  highncu,  whilst  the  said  BaDulorao 
Pergami,  otherwise  Bartolomo  Bergami,  was  in  her  said  service,  fur- 
ther unmindful  of  her  exalted  rank  and  station,  and  of  her  duty  to 
your  majesty,  and  wholly  regardlets  of  her  own  honour  and  chap 
racier,^  conducted  herself  towards  the  said  Bartolumo  Pcrgami« 
otherwise  Bartolomo  Bergami,  and  in  other  respects,  both  in  public 
and  .private,  in  the  variuas  places  and  countries  which  her  royal 
iighnesi  visitBd,  with  indecent  and  offensive  familiarity  and  frccduro, 
and  carried  on  a  licentious,  disgraceful,  and  adultc^ruus  intercourse 
with  the  said  Bartolomo  Pergami,  otherwise  Bartolomo  Bergami, 
which  continued  for  a  long  period  of  time  darin*  her  layal  highness's 
residcnc*  abroad,  by  which  oonducl  of  her  said  loyal  bighnei^ 
great  Bcaadkl  and  dishonour  bavc  beea  brought  upvn  yaur  miy«ttj*t 
foroily  and  this  kingdom ; 

Therefore,  to  manifest  our  deep  iciue  of  such  scaadalous,  dis* 
graceful,  and  vicious  conduct  on  the  pan  of  her  said  majesty,  by 
which  she  has  viotated  diu  dvty  she  owed  to  your  maJMiy,  and  has 
Kndcred  herself  wiwortby  «f  the  cxalud  raok  and  ^Valkn  <A  (^tte» 
consort  of  this  realm,  aod  to  e*ince  out  J«rt  te^td  fot  v\»»  AV^ivs  <* 
B3 
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the  crown,  and  the  honoarof  this  nation,  «fe,  youi  majesty's  most 
dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Lords  Spirit;:al  and  Temporal  and 
Commons  in  Parliament  assembled,  do  hereby  entreat  your  ma- 
jesty, that  it  may  be  enacted  ; 

9Ln\i  if  it  macttD,  by  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  anH 
Commons  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  same,  that  her  said  majesty  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth, 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  de- 
prived of  the  title  of  queen,  and  of  all  the  prerogatives,  rights,  pri- 
vileges, and  exemptions  appertaining  to  her  as  queen  consort  of  this 
realm;  and  that  her  said  majesty  shall,  from  and  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  for  ever  be  disable<l  and  rendered  incapable  of  using,  ex- 
ercising, and  enjoying  the  same,  or  any  of  them  ;  and  m  eover, 
-Ihat  the  marriage  between  his  majesty  and  the  said  Caroline  Amelia 
£lixabeth  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  from  henceforth  for  ever  wholly 
dissolved,  annulled,  and  made  void  to  all  intents,  constsuctions,  and 
jarposes  whatsoever. 

An  animated  discussion  arose  on  the  motion  of  the  earl  of 
Liverpool,  "  that  counsel  be  called  in,  and  heard  in  support 
rf  the  preamble  of  the  bill. 

The  inexpediency  and  mischievous  tendency  of  the  mea« 
sure  was  forcibly  urged ;  and  it  was  clear,  said  a  noble  lord, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  participated  in  this  feeling,  since 
they  had  declared,  that,  which  ever  way  the  question  should 
be  decided,  the  proceeding  would  be  "  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  empire/' 

Some  noble  lords,  entertaining  a  doubt,  whether  the  alleged 
adulterous  intercourse  being  effected  abroad,  and  with  a 
foreigner,  did  not  exempt  the  queen  from  the  operation  of 
the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  and  place  her  in  the  situation 
of  a  principal  in  the  second  degree,  the  following  question 
was,  on  die  motion  of  earl  Grey,  ordered  to  be  put  to  the 

judges — ^namely, 

'*  Whether,  if  a  foreigner,  owing  no  allegiance  to  the  crown, 
in  a  foreign  country,  violates  the  wife  of  the  king,  or  of  his 
eldest  son,  and  she  consents  to  such  violation,  she  thereby 
commits  high  treason,  within  the  meaning  and  the  true  con- 
struction of  the  statute  25th  of  Edward  III.?" 

The  question  was  taken  m  writmg  at  the  table,  and  delivered 
to  the  judges    who  retired  to  an  ante-room«  and  after  a  lapse 
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of  abpat  twenty  minutes  the  judges  Teturned  to  the  house, 
when 

The  Lord  Chief-Justice  delivered  their  united  opinion 
to  the  following  effect : — '*  The  judges  have  conferred  together 
upon  the  question  proposed  to  them  by  the  house,  whether,  if 
a  foreigner,  owing  no  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England, 
violates,  in  a  foreign  country,  the  wife  of  the  king's  eldest  son, 
and  she  consents  thereto,  she  commits  high  treason,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act  of  the  25th  Edward  III.  ?  And  we  are  of 
opinion  that  such  an  individual,  under  such  circumstances,  ^oes 
not  commit  high  treason,  within  the  meaning  of  that  act'' 
This  opinion,  his  lordship  continued,  was  grounded  upon  the 
language  of  that  statute  of  Edward  IIL  which  declared  it  to  be 
treason  for  any  man  to  violate  the  wife  of  the  king,  the  wife  of 
the  king's  eldest  son,  &c. ;  the  judges  holding  that,  unless  there 
were  a  man  who  could  be  legally  charged  with  such  a  viola- 
tion,—- the  charge  being  tliat  he  did  the  act  against  his  alle- 
giance,—it  could  not  be  said  that  treason  had  been  committed. 
An  act  done  by  a  foreigner,  therefore,  owing  no  allegiance  to 
the  crown,  could  not  amount  to  that  crime. 

The  question  that  counsel  be  called  in  was  then  put,  and 
carried,  when  the  folding  doors  behind  the  bar  were  thrown 
open,  and  Mr.  Brougham,  the  Queen's  Attorney-General, 
Mr.  Denman,  the  Queen's  Solicitor-General,  Dr.  Lushington,  a 
civilian  from  Do<ctor's-commonS;  and  Messrs.  Williams,  Tindal,' 
and  Wild,  common  law  counsel,  followed  by  Mr.  Vizard,  the 
Queen's  Solicitor,  appeared  on  behalf  of  her  majesty.  A 
moment  after,  the  King's  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General,  the 
King's  Adv^ate,  Dr.  Adam,and  Mr.  Park,  entered  by  the  door 
commonly  appropriated  to  strangers :  they  were  attended  by 
the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  and  by  Mr.  Powell,  who  attended 
the  Milan  commission.  As  soon  as  the  counsel  presented 
Uiemselves  at  the  bar. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  requested  to  know  by  what  au- 
thority the  Attorney-General  stood  in  that  place? — on  whose 
part  he  appeared? — and  by  whom  he  had  been  instructed  to 
appear  i 
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The  Attoknky-Gbmbbal  taicl,  he  attended  in  cooat* 
quence  of  an  order  of  their  lordships,  which  bad  been  served 
npon  him  by  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  Uie  Black  Rod-«-an 
order  by  which  it  was  declared  that  the  house  would  allow 
counsel  to  be  heard  before  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  In 
obedience  to  that  order,  he  had  considered  it  his  duty  either 
to  appear  personally,  or  to  depute  some  other  counsel  to 
appear,  in  support  of  the  bill,  and  to  produce  the  evidenee 
which  was  to  be  laid  before  the  house. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  begged  to  repeat  his  second  ques- 
tion. By  whom  had  the  Attorney-General  been  instructed  to 
appear  upon  the  present  occasion  ?  He  wished  to  know  from 
whom  that  gentleman's  instructions  had  proceeded. 

The  Attoknky-Gbnbral,  as  he  had  already  taken  the 
liberty  to  state  to  the  house,  had  considered  himself  bound  to 
appear  by  tlie  order  of  their  lordships,  or  to  depute  other 
counsel  in  his  stead.  In  consequence  of  that  order,  by  which 
he  was  required  to  produce  witnesses  in  support  of  the  bill,  he 
had  taken  that  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  course  immedi- 
ately open, — he  had  applied  for  information  to  those  sources 
from  which  he  thought  it  most  likely  to  be  obtained.  He  had 
understood  that  information  upon  the  subject  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department, 
and  had  accordingly  applied  to  that  department. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  ap^ebended,  from  the  answer  ot 
the  Attorney-General,  that  that  go^tleman  had  received  his  in- 
structions from  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department. 

Lord  Holland  said,  he  understood  the  Attorney-General 
to  say,  that  he  attended  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  the 
house. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  understood,  that  the  Attorney- 
General  appeared  in  consequence  of  an  order  received  from  the 
liouse.  He  had  taken  those  steps  which  to  him  seemed  best 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information.  He  had  applied  for 
information  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department, 
and  with  that,  and  such  other  inforraadon  «s  had  been  obtained, 
he  now  appeared  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  case. 
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The  D|ike  of  Hamilton  acejiiiesced  in  the  explanation  of 
Lord  LiyerpooL 

Mr.  Brovoham  professed  himself  unwilling  even  to  en« 
counter  the  risk  of  interrupting  any  discussion  upon  which  their 
lordships  might  be  disposed  to  enter,  or  to  ofi)er  any  opinion 
of  his  own  as  to  the  course  which  it  might  be  most  ezpediei^ 
to  pursue.  As^  however,  the  King's  Attomey-Oereral  at- 
tended here^  in  what  manner,  or  under  what  character,  did 
not  appear,  further  than  that  he  conceived  himself  bound  to 
attend  by  an  order  of  their  lordships*  house ;  and  as  he  him- 
self appeared  in  the  distinct  and  avowed  capacity  of  counsel 
for  the  f  iieen,  and  under  their  lordships  express  permission  to 
to  that  effect,  he  b^ged  leave  to  subnut  to  Aen\  one  or  two 
observations.  When  he  had  last  the  honour  of  addressing 
them  on  this  subject,  they  bad  deemed  it  proper  to  defer  the 
consideration  of  certain  arguments  which  he  then  tendered 
to  a  future  stage  of  the  proceeding.  This  order  was  made  o« 
the  6th  of  July,  and  her  majesty's  counsel  were  informed,  thsc 
at  that  period  they  must  confine  themselves  to  a  discussion  of 
the  form  of  proceeding,  and  to  observations  on  the  time  of  its 
adoption.  He  had  then  expressed  his  deep  regret  that  more 
latitude  of  observation  was  not  permitted  ;  but  that  latitude,' 
he  had  understood  their  lordships  to  be  pleased  to  s«y»  was 
yet  in  store  for  him,  and  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
enjoying  it  when  the  bill  arrived  at  its  second  reading.  He 
humbly  conceived  that  the  time  was  now  come,  when,  under 
the  authority  of  their  lordships  themselves,  he  was  free  to 
state  his  objections  to  the  principle  of .  the  bilL  It  appeared 
to  him  that,  before  any  evidence  was  received,  and  laying  en- 
tirely out  of  view  the  truth  or  fiilsehood  of  the  allegationa 
which  it  contained,  he  had  now  a  right  to  contend  against  the 
measure,  both  as  impolitic  and  unjust.  Admitting,  for  the 
sake  of  ailment,  that  all  those  allegations  were  true  (not  one 
of  which,  he  was  (nepared  to  re-assert,  had  the  slightest  co* 
lour  or  foundation),  but  making  the  admission  with  a  full  cmi- 
viction  diat  neither  the  sagacity  nor  knowledge  of  dieir  lord- 
ships would  allow  tbem  to  misinterpret  it,  still  he  had  to  dft*^ 
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muTy  Still  to  object^  for  powerful  reasons,  to  the  further  pro- 
gress of  this  measure.  His  objections  were  of  a  nature  and 
kind  not  to  be  weslkened  or  interfered  with  by  any  proof  of  die 
focts  which  constituted  the  foundation  of  this  proceeding. 
If  this  were  an  6rdinary  case,  that  proceeding  would  probably 
be  borne  out  by  precedents — by  former  cases  decided  on  si- 
milar grounds ;  but  he  knew  of  no  instance,  in  which  their  lord- 
ships had  adopted  a  course  similar  to  the  present.  In  the 
case  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Norfolk,  in  the  year  1692,  the 
duchess,  on  the  8th  of  January,  petitioned  tlie  house,  stating, 
not  that  she  was  apprized  by  the  orders  of  the  house,  or 
that  she  had  been  served  with  an^  notice,  that  a  bill  against 
her  had  been  offered  by  her  husband,  the  duke,  but  simply. that 
she  was  informed  there  was  such  a  bill  in  existence,  and  pity- 
ing therefore  to  be  heard  by  counsel  against  its  introduction. 
The  house,  on  that  occasion,  resolved  that  her  grace  should 
nave  the  opportunity  of  being  heard  by  counsel  against  the 
oill  before  it  was  received,  and  that  her  counsel  should  be  per- 
mitted to  urge  arguments  against  its  reception.  He,  however, 
was  not  now  applying  to  their  lordships  for  any  such  permis- 
sion :  he  had  found  it  in)practicable  to  obtain  a  similar  indul- 
gence, and  had  been  put  down  with  something  like  scorn  when 
he  entreated  the  extension  of  it,  on  behalf  of  his  illustrious 
client,  to  the  case  before  them.  It  was  even  asserted,  that  to 
hear  comisel  against  the  first  reading  of  a  bill  was  a  thing  un- 
known in  the  .history  of  parliamentary  proceedings:  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  her  majesty's  counsel  were  precluded  from 
stating  any  objections  ^o  the  measure  at  that  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress. The  duchess  of  Norfolk  was  heard  against  the  fira 
reading,  and  over  and  over  again  on  the  second  reading,  botn 
as  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  and  to  the  evidence  by  which  it 
nad  been  supported.  If  he  could  be  sure  that  he  was  not 
fatiguing  tlie  attention  of  the  house,  he  might  allude  to  other 
cases,  where  the  same  advantage  had  been  allowed  to  the  party 
against  whom  a  remedy  was  sought.  He  might  for  this  pur- 
pose refer  to  the  cases  of  Knight  and  Burkit,  in  May,  1 692,  and 
of  Lord  Anglesea,in  February,  1700,  both  cases  of  divorces  to  be 
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found  on  thur  lordship's  journals.  These  references  might  soem 
to  impescb  the  accuracy  of  the  decision  pronbunced  bjr  their 
lordships  on  ^  late  occasion,  but  he  was  confident  that  if  thef 
had  occurred  to  their  lordships'  minds,  that  decision  wonla 
have  been  in  conformity  to  them.  It  appeared,  too,  that  m 
these  cases,  lists  of  witnesses  were  furnished ;  but  he  should 
be  told  perhaps  that  these  were  instances  of  divorce  merely, 
and  that  they  were  not  bills  of  pains  and  penalties.  He  now 
therefore  humbly  prayed  to  be  allowed — if  not  as  a  matter  of 
right  and  justice,  as  matter  of  indulgence — to  be  heard  againsi 
the  principle  of  the  bill  in  this  present  stage  of  ita  progress. 

Counsel  were  then  ordered  to  withdraw,  but  renreo  only  a 
ffew  steps  from  die  bar. 

A(teT  B  short  conrersation  among  their  lordships,  as  to  tlic 
time  and  mode  of  proceeding,  it  was  communicated  to  the 
counsel  for  the  queen  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  ui^e  their 
objections  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  either  at  that  time,  or 
after  the  evidence  was  concluded. 

Mr.  Broupbau  commenced  his  general  address  to  tlieir 
lordships  against  any  furdier  proceeding  with  the  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties  on  the  Queen.  He  understood  that,  if  he  were 
now  heard  against  die  principle  of  the  bill  under  consideration, 
he  was  to  be  precluded  from  taking  the  same  ground  at  any 
future  stage  of  this  proceeding,  and  that  he  mast  afterwards  be 
confined  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  eridence  adduced. 
His  election  would  be  made  without  hesitation,  and  he  should 
then  avail  himself  of  the  opportuni^  afforded  on  the  terms 
with  iriiicb  it  was  accompanied.  He  did  this  with  the  greater 
confidmce  and  satisfaction,  because  he  felt  assured  that,  if  the 
interests  of  justice  should  require  it,  their  lordships  would 
rense  those  terms,  and  furnish  him  with  all  the  means  neces- 
sary for  a  full  defence.  The  first  objection,  then,  which  he 
had  to  urge  was,  that  the  bill  was^  private  law,  introduced  in 
a  particular  case  for  the  punishment  of  an  individual.  It  was 
a 'mode  of  proceeding  known  unhappily  in  the  jurisprudence 
of  all  countries,  but  never  resorted  to  in  any  counby,  nor  io 
Ike  worst  of  times,  without  producing  a  deep  sense  of  it  h'a.^Mr 
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ful  consequences^  and  its  utter  repugnance  to  every  sound 
principle  of  jurisprudence.  Such  laws  were  sometimes  passed 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Roman  history,  and  were  denomi- 
nated privilegia.  They  were  divided  into  two  classes,— >  one 
consisting  of  laws  passed  against,  and  the  other  of  laws  passed 
in  favour  of,  individuals.  The  great  Roman  jurisconsults, 
however,  who  well  knew  the  value  of  their  expressions,  as  well 
as  of  the  principles  which  they  established,  had  called  all  such 
laws  privilegia  odiosa,  [thereby  indicating  to  after-times  *  that 
they  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to  except  in  cases  of  absolute 
necessity. 

''  He  would  not  say'that  all  those  whom  the  great  masters  of 
ancient  jurisprudence  served  had  governed  their  conduct  by 
that  principle.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  well  aware  that  no 
blacker  proceedings  were  to  be  found  than  some  of  these  pri- 
vilegia odiosa.  Another  objection  to  the  present  bill  was,  that 
it  was  an  ex-post  facto  law ;  it  suffered  a  deed  to  be  done,  and 
afterwards  pronounced  upon  its  innocence  or  its  guilt.  With- 
out notice  or  warning,  it  laid  hold  of  a  party,  and  inflicted 
punishment  ^ith  the  same  severity  as  if  the  supposed  crime 
had  been  distinctly  defined,  and  the  punishment  denounced. 
It  would  be  childish  pedantry  to  trace  the  history  of  past  ages 
merely  to  shew  the  horror  with  which  all  good  and  wise  go- 
vernments had  regarded  proceedings  of  this  description  ;  the 
fact  was,  that  some,  not  the  wisest  nor  the  best,  had  yet 
sagacity  and  honesty  enough  to  abstain  from  such  evident 
injustice,  and  started  back  at  the  bare  thought  of  plunging 
into  such  courses.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  own  history 
afforded  ample  testimony  of  these  observations.  Even  in  the 
worst  periods  of  that  history,  the  story  of  such  enactments  was 
generally  followed  by  the  story  of  their  being  rescinded.  The 
worse  the  times  from  which  he  drew  his  examples,  the  more 
applicable  they  were  to  his  present  argument.  The  bills 
passed  against  Mortimer  and  others,  at  the  commencement  of 
Edward's  III.'s  ceign,  were  afterwards  rescinded,  as  was  also 
the  case  with  most  of  those  passed  during  the  reign  of  Richard, 
III.     The  succeeding  age  was  almost  sure  to  regard  them  as 
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meuurei  adopted  to  serve  »  temporary  pncpote.  He  did  not 
think  it  necewarr,  at  thii  itage  of  the  proceeding,  to  make  anjr 
reference  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIT.,  and  he  should  therefor* 
pais  orei  the  whole  history  of  that  barbaroiis  and  deleatad 
prince,— detestable  alike  for  hit  spoliationa  of  property,  and 
his  cruelty  to  his  family ;  but  sdll  more  detestable  for  his  vio- 
lation of  the  dearest  and  most  sacred  charities.  He  shoald 
therefore  take  bis  stand  upon  what  bad  passed  nnder  milder 
reigns,  and  the  case  of  Liord  Strafford,  under  Charles  I.,  wouU 
be  sufficient  for  his  argumient  He  considered  the  bill  of  at- 
tainder passed  aguDst  that  nobleman  as  the  greatest  disgtacA 
that  ever  sullied  die  purity  of  ^ther  house  of  parliament.  Had 
the  impeachment  been  persevered  in>  the  proceeding  would 
have  had  the  semblance  ofa  judicial  inquiry. 

*'  It  would  have  been  }uan  judicial,  although  the  principles  of 
justice  would  even  then  have  been  violated  while  its  forma 
were  half  observed.  But  henowalludedto  the  bill  of  attainder 
and  desired,  to  remind  their  lordships  of  the  sense  entertainea 
of  it  by  thrar  ancestors,  and  by  that  country  of  which  they  were 
the  ornament.  He  would  read  to  them  the  recorded  sentiments 
of  those  ancestors,  because  no  language  of  his  could  make  so 
deep  an  impression  as  this  was  calculated  to  make  on  the  hearta 
md  lutderstandinga  of  all  men.  After  statiim  that,  under  va- 
rious pretexts,  the  turbulent  party,  hostile  to  Lord  Strafford, 
seeing  no  mode  of  obtaiaing  their  abject  by  any  ordinary  pro- 
cedure, bad  resolved  to  effect  that  nobleman's  destruction, 
(maaniDg  not  only  his'bodily  destruction,  but  that  of  hu  cha- 
racter,) and,  therefore,  purposely  murdered  him.  The  bill 
reversing  the  attainder  enacted  that  all  records  and  copies  of 
proceedings  relative  to  that  attainder  should  be  wholly  can- 
celled, debced,  and  obliterated,  in  order  that  tfaey  might  not 
be  visible  n  after-i^es,  or  brought  into  precedent  to  the  pre- 
judice of  any  person  whatsoever.  The  present  bill,  substitat- 
Ag  for  death  deprivation  of  rank  the  most  illustrious,  removal 
Axtma  station  the  most  eialted,  and  tha  loss  of  privileges  the 
most  esteemed  amongst  women, — aye,  and  what  was  yet  dearv, 
the  ruin  of  her  character  and  bappinesa,^l)elooged  strictlf  a«i 
C8 
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tedidictlly  to  that  class  of  enactmeiita  which  their  lordships* 
ptedecessora  had  thus  characterised*  When  that  part  of  tbe 
bill  which  provided  for  destroyiog  the  records  was  omitted,  tlie 
omission  was  made  out  of  a  still  greater  hatred  of  the  prO-  ^ 
ceeding,  and  with  a  view  of  keeping  it  as  a  land-mark  of  what 
it  waa  most  important  and  necessary  to  avoid  in  future.  He  had 
thus  stated  his  general  objections  to  all  bills  of  this  nature,  and 
he  had  now  to  address  himself  to  the  one  immediately  before 
them.  He  should  form  but  an  tnadequale  approximation  to 
the  understanding  of  this  libel,  if  he  believed  it  to  be  only  lik« 
-  other  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  for  he  would  venture  to  tay 
diat  the  worst  of  those  bills  was  (not  excepting  even  diose  re 
lating  to  the  wives  of  Henry  VHI.)  was,  when  compared  with 
the  present,  a  regular,  consistent,  and  judicial  proceeding.  la 
the  first  instance,  he  assumed  diat  nothing  lU^^  could  be  laid 
to  her  majesty's  charge.  He  was  bound  to  assume  this  by  the 
decision  of  the  judges,  and  indeed  from  the  very  face  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. If  there  wa^  any  possibility  of  proceeding  at  law, 
their  lordships  could  not  entertain  this  bill  for  a  single  moment; 
but,  because  nothing  illegal  had  been  done,  they  were  asked  to 
proceed  in  this  manner.  It  did  not,  however,  follow  that  a 
judicial  investigjation  might  not  take  place.  Impeachment  was 
a  remedy  for  cases  not  cognizable  by  the  ordinary  jurisdictions 
The  house  of  commons  might  impeach  for  whatever  was  indict* 
able,  but  they  might  also  impeach  in  cases  where  no  indict 
ment  could  be  found.  He  submitted,  therefore,  that  some  satis* 
factory  reason  ought  to  be  stated  why  impeachment  was  not 
resorted  to  in  this  instance.  An  impeachment  was  pending  in 
Lord  Strafford's  case,  when  his  enemies,  finding  that  it  was  not 
likely  to  answer  their  purpose,  had  recourse  to  a  bill  of  attain- 
der. He  felt  himself  justified  in  assuming  diat  some  consider 
ations  of  the  same  kind  had  led  to  the  presecit  extraordinary 
measure.  Was  the  case  such,  that  no  house  of  commons  could 
be  expected  to  pass  a  vote  upon  it  i  or  was  the  evidence  so 
lame  and  defective,  that  no  commfttee  would  recommend  ait) 
proceedings  in  relation  to  it  f  Why  had  they  not  confidently 
tmated  to  that  house,  and  taken  their  papers  and  their  wit 
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neuet  where  in  impeachment  might  be  fbaaded  upon  tbcmf 
and  when  their  lordships  would  have  to  adminiiler  justice  in 
the  regular  and  established  fonn  i 

"  Her  mqesty  was  deprived  of  man;  advontages  b^  tins  adop- 
tion of  a  difibrent  course.  In  the  other  cace,  she  would  bive 
been  Airsiahed  with  some  specificatioa  of  the  chaiges,  or,  at 
least,  they  would  have  been  set  forth  with  more  peculiarity  ot 
detail,  as  to  the  varioas  points  of  the  accusation.  Perhaps 
also  a  lilt  of  witnesses  could  uot  dien  have  been  withheld,  and, 
in  a  word,  the  queen  would  have  had  all  the  advantages  of  a 
real  judicial  proceeding.  Now  he  would  not  aay  that  tha 
present  measure  might  not  be  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  justice, 
but  in  ev^  otherntpect  it  was  as  mlikeajustmeatureasany 
to  be  found  recorded  in  the  annals  of  parKament.  When  a 
body  of  men  were  assembled,  aud  engaged  in  conducting  a 
nieasnre  in  the  manner  usual  in  legislation,  it  was  not  to  be 
marrelled  at  that  a  party  should  prefer  the  same  men  sittiBg 
in  a  judicial  character,  and  deciding  upon  their  honour,  to  theii 
proceeding  in  a  legislative  way  amidst  conflicting  opinions, 
after  repeated  separation,  and  without  any  of  the  forms  of  an 
ordinary  court  of  justice.  But  the  charge  here,  as  he  bad 
already  said,  was  not  any  illegal  act,  and  the  whole  proceeding 
waalegialalire,  and  not  judicial.  He  was,  therefore,  let  in  ts 
discuss  the  eipediency,  aa  well  at  the  justice  of  thia  prosecv* 
tion. 

"  He  was  at  liber^  to  contend  that  it  was  impolitic  and  nus- 
cbievoui,  even  if  foaoded  upon  the  most  unquestionable  tes- 
timony. The  case  of  Lord  Strafford,  and  the  'proceedings  to 
windi  it  led,  ta  weil  aa  the  protests  of  tbe  vvtuons  mmority 
who  opposed  die  iHll — all  went  to  prove  that  such  aaeaswM 
could  only  be  justiBed  in  order  either  to  nve  tiie  state  from  ruin, 
or  becans^  justice  bad  failed  from  some  positive  d^ult  in  a 
court  competent  to  admisister  it.  With  regard  to  precedent!, 
he  would  refer  only  to  that  of  Bishop  Atterbuiy,  the  protest 
cm  which  was  signed  by  SO  noble  lords,  the  lights  and  orna- 
ments of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  It  was  drawn  up  hy 
Lord  Chancellor  Cpwoer,  and  it  restated  tb*  e 
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as  the  protest  stated,  '  nothing  but  absolute  necessity  to  avoid 
pain,  or  a  direct  failure  of  justice,  could  authorize  such  a  pro* 
ceeding.'  The  burden  of  proof  on  the  necessity  of  tliis  bill 
being  thrown  on  the  other  side,  he  would  atk,  where  was  that 
impelling  and  overruling  necessity  (he  did  not  say,  motive,  for 
that  might  be  guessed)  which  alone  could  prescribe  and  justify 
this  measure  ?  Was  the  succession  or  its  purity  endangered, 
or  was  there  even  a  possibility  of  its  being  put  in  jeopardy  i 

''  If  her  Majesty  had  been  brought  to  trial  under  the  statute 
of  Edward  III.,  he  was  quite  ready  to  allow  that  he  could  not 
resist  the  unavoidable  presumption  of  law,  that  the  royal  suc- 
cession was  endangered.  It  would  be  childish  and  senseless 
to  argue  against  that  presumption,  which  was  made  for  general, 
and  not  particular  cases. 

'^  But  here  he  stood  upon  a  different  ground ;  this  case  vras 
an  exception  to  all  others,  and  he  had  a  right  to  argue  upon 
the  fiBict,  because  there  was  no  existing  law  to  govern  it.  Here 
e  was  entitled  to  ask.  Why  proceed  with  this  bill  withou4 
pecessity?  Why  attack  the  queen  for  acts  which,  if  com- 
mitted, could  not  endanger  the  succession  i  This  was  not  a 
trial  under  any  known  law ;  and  if  the  possibility  of  danger  of 
this  kind  were  established,  he  allowed  that  one  of  the  preli- 
ninary  objections  to  the  bill  had  been  removed.  But  he 
called  upon  its  supporters  to  shew  how  the  succession  was 
endangered.  If  there  were  a  chance  that  the  succession  might 
fail  for  want  of  heirs,  some  such  change  nodght  be  desiraUe ; 
but  it  could  not  be  contended  that  such  a  contingency  was  at 
all  likely  here  to  happen.  It  was  said,  that  the  exalted  station 
of  her  majesty  rendered  her  condudt  an  object  of  peculiar 
solicitude  with  her  family,  and  that  the  legislature  was  bound 
to  protect  the  honour  of  that  family;  that  her  majesty's  con- 
duct tended  to  degrade  the  throne  on  which  she  sat,  and  the 
nation  over  which  she  was  placed;  and  it  was  contended, 
therefore,  that  the  connexion  existing  between  her  and  the 
nation  must  be  broken,  because  her  conduct  would  sully  its 
purity*  First  of  all,  he  might  be  permitted  to  ask,  whether  it 
had  never  struck  their  lordships  that  these  charges  all  referred 
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to  the  conduct  of  her  m^esty  before  sbe  beoune  queeu,  whea 
sbe  bad  no  royal  dignity  to  support,  when  she  bad  no  imme- 
diate conneiion  with  the  diadem,  and  when  ihe  m>  only  tbe 
wife  of  a  subject,  though  filling  the  bigbest  station  in  the 
realm  ?  But  see  how  this  operated  on  another  most  important 
part  of  the  question.  If-  the  queen  had  been  brought  befors 
the  house  when  Princess  of  Wales,  and  charged  with  offence*, 
alleged  to  be  done  in  that  capacity,  could  any  man  deny  that  a 
bill  of  divorce  from  her  royal  husband  must  have  been  the 
lemedy,  and  that  divorce  could  only  be  obtaioed  on  the  ordi- 
nary terms }  All  the  preliminary  forms  must  have  been  ob- 
served ;  the  party  claiming  the  bill,  most  have  come  iuto  tbe 
house  by  petition,  and  he  would  come  in  vain,  if  he  did  not 
enter  it  widi  clean  hands.  Bat  here  the  prtHuoters  of  tbia 
measure  waited  till  the  queen  had  lost  her  rank  as  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  until  that  rank  was  almost  forgotten ;  and  then 
they  saidj  because  she  is  now  queen  we  will  proceed  against 
her  for  offences  alleged  to  have  been  committed  when  she  wai 
Princess  of  Wales  ;  thus  taking  especial  care  not  to  take  one 
step,  while  she  possessed  those  rights,  against  her  busbaud 
which  every  private  wife  enjoyed.  He  did  not  say  that  thos« 
rights  were  extinct,  but  some  persons  did  assert  it,  and  that 
was  enough  for  his  argument. 

"  Thus  tbe  question  now  waa,  not  between  man  and  wife,  but 
between  king  and  queen,  and  the  promoters  of  this  bill  delayed 
till  they  thought  at  least  she  was  deprived  of  one  protection. 
Either,  then,  this  bill  must  be  dismissed  for  having  been 
brought  in  too  late,  or  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  justice  in  not 
giving  her  nunc  pro  tunc,  as  lawyers  expressed  it,  the  benefit 
»f  her  situation  as  Princess  of  Wales,  lliis  brought  bim  to 
implore  their  lordships  to  pause  awhile  on  the  threshold  of  this 
proceeding,  1  put  out  of  view,  (said  Mr.  Brougham,)  "  at 
present  the  question  of  recrimination :  I  raised  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  my  argument,  and  I  shall  pursue  it  no  (iuther.  I  should 
be  most  deeply,  and  I  may  say  with  perfect  truth  unfeignedly 
afflicted,  if,  iu  the  progress  of  this  ill-omened  question,>th« 
oecesu^  were  imposed  upon  ma  of  nenlioning  H  afpia ;  and 
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I  fliiould  act  directly  in  the  teeth  of  ^e  lostnictiotts  of  this  iUiia* 
trious  womtD  [pointiiig  to  Am  queen  who  lat  immediatelj  below 
himj  I  should  diiobrf  her  aolenm  commanda  if  I  again  uaed 
even  the  word  recrimination  without  beiag  driftn  to  it  bj  an 
absolute  and  overruling  compulsion.  In  obedience  to  the  same 
h^h  command  I  lay  out  of  view,  as  equally  inconsistent  vritb 
my  OMm  feelings  and  those  of  my  client,  all  arguments  of  ano* 
ther  description  in  which  I  might  be  tempted  to  show  that 
levity  or  indiscretion,  criminality,  or  even  criminal  intercourse, 
(for  why  should  I  be  afraid  to  use  the  term  i)  cannot  be  held 
to  be  fatal  to  the  character  of  die  country,  or  to  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  illustrious  family  goveraing  it.  Here 
nothing  is  or  has  been  proved ;  and  is  tt  because  calumnies 
have  been  bruited  and  gossipped  about—- because  such  a 
jealous  watch  has  been  kept  upon  die  queen  abroad,  that  we 
are  to  think  they  are  to  have  more  force  than  conduct  less 
equivocal  at  home  f  That  argument,  and  -every  thing  resulting 
from  it,  I  willingly  postpone  till  the  day  of  necessity  :  and  in 
the  same  way  I  dismiss  for  the  present  all  other  questions  re- 
specting the  conduct  or  connexions  of  any  parties  previous  to 
marriage.  These  f  say  not  one  word  about ;  they  are  dan- 
gerous and  treniendiHis  questions,  the  consequences  of  dis- 
cussing whioh,  at  the  present  moment,  I  will  not  even  trust: 
myself  to  describe.  At  present  I  hold  them  to  be  needless  to 
the  safety  of  my  client ;  but  when  the  necessity  arrives,  an 
advocate  knows  but  one  duty,  and,  cost  what  it  may,  he  must 
discharge  it.  Be  the  consequences  what  diey  may,  to  any 
other  persons,  powers,  principalities,  dominions,  or  nations,  an 
advocate  is  bound  to  do  his  duty ;  and  I  shall  not  fail  to  exert 
every  means  in  my  power  to  put  a  stop  to  this  bilK  But  when 
1  am  toM  that  a  case  of  absolute  necessity  for  the  measure  is 
made  out  be<^use  the  queen  has  been  guilty  of  improper  fa* 
mHiarities,  (though  I  must  look  at  the  bill  itself  for  the  nice 
distinctions  aiul  refined  expressions  found  in  it),  because  she 
has  thought  fit  to  raise  from  low  situations,  officers  who  had 
served  other  people  in  menial  capacities — because  she  had 
treated  them  widi  unbecoming  intimacy,  becauae  she  had  ad- 
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vancea  them,  and  bestowed  roariis  of  favour  aad  distinction 
upOQ  thflDt — because  she  had  created  an  order,  and  conducteu 
herself  in  public  and  private  with  oflTeosive  familiarity— I  can- 
not help  asking,  if  these  matters  are  so  fatal  to  the  hoooar  and 
digiiit;  of  the  crown,  nay,  to  the  verj  peace  of  the  nation  (for 
what  else  canjastify  a  bill  like  this?)  why  it  ii  only  resorted 
to  at  the  present  moment  ? 

"  The  bill  charges  even  a  licentious,  disfraccful,  and  adulte- 
rous intercourse,  and  therefore  its  supporters  say  it  is  abso- 
lutdy  necessary  for  tiie  house  to  interpose.  ■  But  I  appeal  to 
the  house— for  I  am  compelled  to  do  s(^— whether  this  is  not 
only  untrue,  but  whether  it  is  not  known  to  be  uutme.  'J^ 
bill  itself  speaks  falsely,  and  1  will  tell  yau  why  1  say  so.  Are 
-  we  arrived  in  this  age  at  that  highestftitch  of  polish  in  society 
wheu  we  shall  be  nfraid  to  call  things  by  their  proper  names, 
yet  shall  not  scruple  to  punish  by  express  laws  an  otTence  in 
the  weaker  sex  which  has  been  passed  over  in  the  stronger  i 
Have  we  indeed  reached  tliat  stage  f  I  trust  I  shall  not  hear  it 
said  in  this  place  :  I  hope  that  spirit  of  justice  whii'li  1  be- 
lieve pervades  this  house  at  lai^e  will  pievent  it.  But' if  not, 
I  will  appeal  to  ihe  spirit  of  holiness,  and  to  the  heads  of  the 
rhui'ch  now  ranged  before  mc,  wbetlicr  adultery  is  to  be  con- 
sidered only  a  crime  in  woman.  1  make  the  same  coiilident 
appeal,  and  to  the  same  qiiarter,  when  I  ask  whether  tba 
crown  can  be  dishonoured,  the  fame  of  the  country  tarnished, 
and  the  morals  of  tho  people  put  in  jeopardy,  if  au  adulterous  in- 
tercourse (which  no  one  ventures  to  call  adultery)  shall  be  prov- 
ed against  a  lady,  when  that  which  1  venture  to  call  adulterv, 
because  the  exalted  individual  himself  has  confessed  it  to  be 
so,  has  actually  been  committed  by  a  prince.  It  is  with  the 
utmost  pain  that  I  make  this  statement :  it  is  wrung  from  me 
b*  hard  compulsion :  for  there  is  not  a  man  who  acknow- 
ledges witVi  a  deeper  sense  of  grati^e  than  I  do  all  tlie  ob- 
ligations which  this  country  and  Europe  owes  to  that  illus- 
trioiu  individual.  I  say  it-  not— God  forbid  1  sbsuld — to 
visit  harshly  upon  him  any  uf  the  failings  of  our  common  ua.- 
ture,  much  less  to  ahef  lo  one.  iota-  n^r  recorded  suise  of  the 
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'  baseness  of  that  conspiracy  by  which  those  failings  were 
dragged  before  the  pubHc  I  bring  it  forward  because  it  it  in 
truth  an  answer  to  this  case. 

''  Why  was  no  bill  of  degradation  brought  in,  in  1809^  after 
the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  full  confes- 
sion on  behalf  of  the  party  accused,  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  *  most  immoral  and  unbecoming  conduct  V  All  this,  I  say. 
Was  well  known  to  the  authors  of  the  present  bill ;  for  one  of 
themselves  penned  the  very  words  I  have  just  read  to  the 
house.  I  ask,  therefore,  whether  there  is  any  possibility  of  re- 
plying to  this  objection,  but  in  one  short  way — that  all  men  may 
d6  all  they  please,  however  exalted  iheir  station,  however  in- 
timately connected  tilth  the  crown,  and  with  the  highest  inte- 
rests of  the  state  ;  that  th^ir  conduct  is  perfectly  indifierent ; 
but  let  the  tooth  of  slander  once  £x  upon  a  defenceless  female 
of  the  family,  who  has  been  residing  abroad,  who  has  been 
allowed  to  expatriate  herself,    who  has  been   assisted  in  re- 
moving from  tlie  country,  and  even  cherished  to  keep  away 
from  it;  then,  at  that  instant,  the  venom  must  distil,  and  she 
must   be  persecuted  and  prosecuted,  under  the  canting,  hy- 
pocritical, and  disgusting  pretence,  that  the  character  of  the 
country  and  the  honour  of  the  crown  are  at  stake.     Whether 
all  of  us,  nearer  to  the  object,  do  or  do  not  see  through  the 
flimsy  pretext,  be  assured  that  the  good  sense  of  'the  nation 
cannot  be  deceived^  and  that  those  at  a  distance  will  be  both 
shocked  and  astonished.    The  people  at  large  must  look  upon 
it  as  something  too  ridiculous  to  be  examined :  I  myself  can 
hardly  use  decorous  terms  in  speaking  of  it,  and  they,  in  their 
homely  language,  will  assert  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  accom- 
plish one  purpose  under  the  colour  of  another.     '  Here  is  a 
man,'  they  will  say,  '  who  wishes  to  get  rid  of  his  wife ;  he 
talks  of  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  country,  yet  its  dearest 
interests,  its  peace,  its  morals,  and  its  happiness  are  to  be 
sacrificed  to  gratify  his   desires.    The  learned  counsel  then 
went  on  to  challenge  the  other  side  to  produce  an  instance  on 
record  where  any  marriage  had  been  dissolved,  excepting  for 
adultery,  and  on  the  application  of  tlie  injiUQed  party.    The 
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■tandiDf  orders  <rf'  tlu  house  were  express  on  this  subject, 
wad  cme  of  them  eveo  provided,  that  the  fausbaod  himseli 
should  be  examined,  in  order  to  shew  that  there  wu  no  collu- 
aioa,  >nd  that  he  stood  rectia  in  curia.  If  the  house  wished 
to  know  in  what  light  marriage  was  regarded  b;  the  law  of  die  ' 
land,  (tbe  bill  showed  in  what  light  some  people  regarded 
adultery,  or  rather  a  crime  not  known  to  the  law,  called 
'  adulterous  intercourse/)  be  could  submit  to  them  the  opt- 
oions  of  the  soundest  lawyers,  and  he  would  appeal  in  an 
especial  manner  on  this  point  to  the  guardians  of  the  saoctiigr 
of  that  holy  contract.  He  would  conteut  himself,  howerer, 
with  one  (rf  die  latest  authorities,  one  of  the  greatest  consis- 
lorial  judges,  who  had  descrUipd  it  in  kmgoage  not  more  elo- 
quent dian  just.  He  atladed  to  Sir  William  Scott,  in  the 
case  of  '  Dalrjrmpte  and    Dalrymple,'  in  answer  to   some 

oolish  objection,  leodiog  to  underrate  tbe  marriage  contract.  - 
Marriage  is  a   contract,*  he  said,    '  of  natural  law;  it  is 

he  parent,  not  the  child,  of  civil  society.  In  civil  society, 
it  is  true,  it  becomes  a  civil  contract,  endued  with  civil  con- 
sequences ;  but,  in  most  civilized  countries,  it  has  the  sanction 
of  religion  superadded.  It  then  becomes  a  religious  as  wdl 
as  a  civil  contract ;  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  that 
because  it  is  a  tuvii  contract  it  is  not  a  religious  contract. 
Heaven  itself  is  a  party  to  it,  and  the.  convent  of  the  indi- 
viduals is  pledged  to  each  other,  ratified  and  confirmed  by  a 
vow.'  The  bouse  then  was  required  by  tbis'bill  to  interpose 
a  saciilegious  hand  between  those  parties  whom  God  had 
joined,  and  whom  no  man  should  sever :  it  was  called  upon 
to  cut  the  holy  knot;  first,  because  the  parties  bad  disre- 
garded its  sacred  obligation;  and  secondly,  because  the  bus-  ' 
band  himself  did  not  come  forward  to  complain.  For  let  it  b« 
observed,  Uiat  this  was  the  way  in  which  it  was  put,  tn  order 
to  get  rid  of  some  of  tbe  stringent  arguments  against  the  hill. 
The  king,  it  was  asserted,  was  not  coDcemed :  he  sent  no 
couoael  to  tbe  bouse ;  and  the  attorney-general,  with  his  usual 
ingenni^,  prevented  its  being  wrung  from  him  that  th»  king 
wu  his  client,  Itwasao  private  Inll}  it  was  a  state,  mca- 
02 
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nure,  justihed  by  state  necessity ;  and  he  had  astutely  afoickd 
every  thing  that  could  4how  any  other  connexion  than  witb 
the  state.  The  attoniey«f;eneral  had  8«d^  that  he  wa^mcrciy 
the  organ  of  the  house,  and  that  he  was  desired  to  defend-the 
bill  for  the  sake  of  the  public  at  large.  He  had  accordingly 
sought  for  information  and  instiiictiony  and  for  this  purpose 
he  found  no  place  more  convenient  than  the  home  depart- 
•ment,  and  no  person  more  anxious  to  aid  him  than  the  home 
'•ecretary.  He  might  have  gone  further  and  fared  vrorse; 
And  accordingly  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  bar  as  coun- 
Si;l  for  nobody.  Thus  the  king  made  no  complainty^  and  the 
house  was  called  upon  to  dissolve  the  marriage  without  the 
suggestion  of  either  of  the  parties  most  iuterested,  Tfan 
whole,  in  feet  was  unprecedented,  illegal,  in  opposition  to 
all  analogy,  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  sacred  part  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  justice.  Perhaps  he  might  be  allowed 
further  to  state,  that  the  mode  of  proceeding  afforded  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  the  story  of  degradation  and  dishonour 
was  a  mere  pretence  from  beginning  to  end. 

^*  The  only  way  to  judge  of  the  sincerity  of  men's  professions, 
was  to  look  art  their  conduct :  it  was  good  and  wholesome  at 
all  times  and  with  all  sorts  of  men ;  but  at  no  time  and  with 
no  sort  of  men  more  so  than  in  our  own,  and  with  politicians 
such  as  the  authors  of  this  measure.  One  little  action  was 
worth  more- than  a  volume  of  writing,  or  a  week  of  speaking ; 
and  had  the  conduct  of  ministers  been  such  as  to  make  the 
house  believe  that  they  credited  one  word  of  the  preamble  ?  As 
his  learned  friend  disavowed  all  connexion  with  them,  and  as 
they  presented  the  papers  in  which  it  originated,  they  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  anthors  of  the  bill ;  and  had  dieir  actions 
been  consistent  with  the  alleviations  of  the  preamble?  Who 
had  encouraged  the  queen  to  go  abroad?  When  that  illustrious 
personage,  worn  out  by  all  she  bad  experienced  in  this  coun- 
try, naturally  began*  to  think  repose  a  blcssdng,  who  had  recom- 
mended that  she  should  seek  it  on  the  Continent  f  Who  had 
opposed  the  advice  given  by  the  friends  of  the  queen,  to 
which  they  had  set  their   hands,  and  he  (Mr.  Brougham) 
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tmong  them,  that  they  would  answer  'wUh  fteir  Imda  for  her 
Eafely  while  in  Eoglaiid,  but  that  when  abroad  iHm  would  be 
■uirounded  by  foreigners,  spies,  and  informers  i  Who  had 
coimteracted  this  faithful  suggestion  f  Who  but  Ihotewbo 
.  were  now  arrayed  against  her,  with  a  green  bag  of  docuinent- 
ary  evidence  io  the  one  hand,  and  this  bill  of  d^radation  in 
the  other  i  How  happened  it  that  they  had  never  befdre  thought 
of  the  characttT  of  the  country,  the  honour  of  die  royal  family, 
aiid  the  dignity  of  the  throne  i  Where  was  their  boasted  saga- 
city, when  these  evil  counsellors  could  not  foresee  what  might 
be  the  coDsequences  of  the  step  they  -were  bo  earnestly  recom- 
jnending  i  I'heo  there  was  uo  whisper  of  any  thing  of  the 
sort ;  all  was  tn  be  ease,  tranquillity,  and  liberty,  for  the  rest 
of  her  majesty's  life :  there  was  to  bo  no  watclung,  no  prying, 
no  spying,  no  asking  '  why  do  you  do  bo  or  »oV  but  all  was 
to  be  kindness  and  tuleration.  With  these  promises,  the  next 
thing  was  to  assist  the  queen  to  depart,  llie  ship  of  war, 
which  was  refused  to  bring  her  back,  had  been  realty  granted 
to  take  her  away.  Money  waa  also  offered  with  equat  Jibe- 
rality  for  her  outfit,  and  her  residence  abroad  commenced 
under  the  happiest  auspices.  Yet  reports  soon  came  over ; 
'  they  increased  by  degrees ;  the  slander  became  blacker  and 
more  malignant ;  and  as  early  aa  four  years  ^o  it  had  assumed 
a  certain  cenustency.  Still  tliere  was  no  jealous  watching,  no 
bunting  for  evidence,  and  no  hint  given  to  the  queen  that  it 
would  be  fit  to  be  more  guarded  in  her  conduct :  the  character 
of  the  country  and  the  honour  of  the  crown  were  then  never 
dreamed  of. 

"  Ministers  had  never  said, '  return ;  this  is  dangerous—the 
country  suffers — the  crown  is  dishonoured — the  royal  foraily 
degraded,  by  these  calimmious  reports.'  On  the  contrary, 
they  had  done  every  thing  to  encourage  her  staying:  and  he 
(Mr.  Brougham)  would  venture  to  stake  Iiis  existence  that 
any  man  would  have  been  deemed  an  enemy,  and  have  had 
Jhe  court  doors  flung  in  his  face,  who  should  have  had  the 
hardihood  to  counsel  that  her  royal  highness  should  have 
been ,  requested  to  re-visit  this  country.     Yet  these  veiy  neo, 
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after  forcing  her  swajr— after  aidkig^  abetting,  and  encou* 
laging  a  foreign   residence — after  taking  no  one  step  to  put 
an  end  to  that  which  they  themselvea  alleged  to  be  the  sole  cause 
of  the  evil :  even  at  the  twelfth  hour,  and  when  the  twclflh 
hour  was  about  to  toll,  did  they  then  come  with  a  request  that 
site  should  return  r    Did  diey  then  suggest  that  her  majesty, 
having  changed  her  station,  could  no  longer  live  abroad  with 
safety — that  what  might  be  good  for  a  princess  was  evil  for  a 
queen  ?  Did  they  come  forward  with  any  plain  frank  disclosure 
that  some  inquiry  might  be  rendered  necessary — that  reports 
bad  got  abroad  so  malignant  that  they  could  not  be  overlooked 
-^tbat    suspicion  attached,  and    that  that    suspicion  must 
be  removed  i     W>as  any  thing  of  this  sort  done,,  not  in  kind- 
ness to  the  queen,  but  in  compassion  to  the  long-suffering 
people  of  England  now  agitated  by  this  great  -qaestion  ?     No 
such  thing :  to  the  last  moment  she  was  warned  not  to  come 
back :  she  was  -  to  be  pensioned,  largely  pensioned,  for  not 
coming  home ;  and  she  was  to  enjoy  the  rank  she  had  degraded, 
and  the  privileges  she  had  forfeited.  She  was  to  have  an  income 
to  enable  her  to  be  wicked  on  a  larger  scale ;  all  levity,  all  in- 
discretion, even '  adulterous  intercourse'  was  to  be  pardoned  on 
one  condition,  and  that  condition  was,  that  she  should  continue 
abroad,  before  the  eyes  of  foreigners  who  envied  and  hated  us  : 
she  was  to  be  the  degrading  spectacle  of  the  queen  of  this  coun- 
try, without  oneof  the  virtues  that  ought  to  belong  toher  sex  and 
her  condition.     With  these  facts  before  him,  he  must  have  a 
mind  capable  of  swallowing  the  most  monstrous  improbabilities, 
who  could  lend  himself  for  one  moment  to  the  belief  that 
ministers  gave  credit  to  the 'preamble  of  the  bill.     It  would 
never  have  been  heard  of  if  the  queen   bad  returned  from 
Calais :  but  her  landing  at  I/cver  called  up  all  those  phantoms 
of  national  degradation  and  insulted  honour,  of  which  so  much 
had  recently  been  heard ;  they  were  all  raised  by  the  foot  which 
she  set  upon  the  English  shore ;  and  if  she  had  consented  to 
strain  it,  she  might  still  have  lived  without  imputation,  at  least 
.x>m  the  quarter  in  which  it  now  originated. 
**  I  end  here;  [said  Mr.  Brougham]  what  I  have  to  urge,  not 
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that  I  have  nothing  more  to  bring  forward,  but  because  I  am 
sure  that  your  lordships  are  men  of  justice,  that  you  are  men 
of  principle,  men  of  ordinary  sagacity,  and,  above  all,  that  you 
are  men  of  honour.  I  have  made  my  appeal  to  you  upon  this 
bill,  and  I  feel  confident  that  I  have  not  made  it  in  vain.  True 
it  is  that  your  committee  has  reported  m  its  favour,  but  that 
cannot  pledge  the  ^house ;  and  he  is  the  greatest  of  all  fools 
who  consults  his  apparent  consistency  at  the  expense  of  his 
absolute  ruin.  The  sooner  you  retrace  the  st^  into  which 
ypu  may  have  been  led  at  an  unwary  moment,  the  greater  will 
be  the  service  you  render  your  country :  if  you  decide  that 
this  bill  ought  not  to  proceed^  you  will  be  the  saviours  of  the 
state,  and  indeed  promote  the  substantial  welfare  of  die  king- 
dom, and  the  truest  honour  of  the  Crown.'' 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Brougham  had  re* 
tired  from  the  bar,  said,  that  the  house,  which  admitted  but 
two  counsel  to  be  heard,  would  hear  the  other  counsel  now. 

Mr.  Drnman,  however,  stated,  that  at  this  late  hour  of  the 
day,  whon  the  understood  period  for  the  termination  of  business 
had  arrived,  after  an  anxious  attendance,  and  in  his  present 
state  of  health,  he  trusted  their  lordships  would  extend  to  him 
their  indulgence  by  granting  him  time  till  to-morrow. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  expressed  himself  ready  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  learned  counsel,  and  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  an  adjournment. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  having  added,  that  the  house  would 
resume  proceedings  on  the  following  day,  and  that  only  two 
counsel  would  be  heard  for  or  against  the  bill,  their  lordships 
adjourned. 

Numet  cf  IVUne$ies,  moved  for  to  be  summmedon  beha^qf  tl^ 

Queen, 

The  Earl  of  Guildford, 

The  Lord  Glbnbbrvis, 

The  JjeAj  Charlotte  Lindsay^  . 

The  Lady  Elizabeth  FoRBSSf' 
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Tlie  Hon.  William  Burrkll, 

Anthony  Bullbr  St.  Leger,  Esq 

Henry  Holland,  M.D. 

■  Mills,  Esq. 

The  Hon.  Capt.  Kino, 

The  Earl  of  Llandaff, 

The  Lady  Charlotte  Bcrv, 

Sir  William  Gell, 

The  Hon.  Keppel  Craven, 

The, Earl  of  Clare, 

The  Lord  Granville  Somerset, 

The  Lord  Frederick  Montague, 

The  Lady  Wm.  Bentinck. 
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THE  PB0OREB8  OF  THE  QUEEN  TO  AND  FROM  TUB 

HOUSE  OF  PEERS. 

The  agitated  state  of  the  public  tmnd,  on  the  subject  of  the 
momentous  and  unprecedented  proceedings  now  actually  com- 
menced against  the  Quern  of  England,  was  never  so  decidedly 
and  powerfully  expressed  as  it  was  by  the  crowds  of  persons 
ofeveiy  description  who  thronged  the  principal    streets   of 
Westminster.     At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  workmen 
were  employed  m  completing  the  double  rows  of  strong  tim- 
ber fences,  thrown  up   from  St.  Margaret's-church  to  the 
King's-bench  office  on  the  one  side,  ami  the  upper  extremity  of 
Abingdon*8|reet  on  th6  other,  so  as  to  etlclose  tlie  whole  area 
in  ftront  of  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  whole  line  of  the  street  we 
have  mentioned,  and  preserve  it  exclusively  open  for  the  car-' 
riages  of  peers,  to  and  from  the  principal  entrance  of  the  houao  ■ 
of  lords.     Within  this  extensive  area  a  very   large  body  of 
constables  were  it^tfoned,  cifider  the  orders  of  the.'UJi^bailifir 
and  the  high-constable,  who  were  in  attendance  liefere  seven 
o'clock.     The  orders  were,  that  no  persons  widbp^^ffidal 
permission,  should  be  suffered  to  pass  the  barri.eiraT^  oitiier 
extremity  after  ten  o'clock*    A  very  strong  bod|j. ;  of  the  foot-' 
guards  were  posted  in  tke  King  «*beoch  office^  the '  Record- 
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office,  and  other  apartments  in  front  of  the  street ;  Westniin- 
ster-hall  was  also  appropriated  for  the  occoinmodatkm  oif  the 
military.  All  the  passages  which  lead  from  St.  Margaret's 
church-yard  into  Parliament-street  were  carefully  closed  by 
strong  timber  partitions.  The  police-hulk  and  the  gun-boata 
defended  the  river-side  of  Westminster-hall,  and  the  civil  and 
military  arrangements  presented  an  effectual  barrier  at  the  op- 
posite side.  At  nine  o'clock,  a  troop  of  life-guards  rode  into 
Palace-yard,  and  formed  in  line  in  front  of  the  principal  gate 
of  Westminster-hall.  They .  were  shortly  followed  by  a  large 
detachment  of  the  foot-guards,  who  at  first  took  up  a  position 
next  the  life-guards,  in  front  of  the  hall,  but  aoon  afterwards 
changed  their  station,  and  formed  under  the  piazza  of  the 
nouse  of  lords,  where  tliey  piled  their  arms.  Patrols  of  the 
Ife-guards  were  then  thrown  forward  in  the  direction  of 
Abingdon-street ;  they  occasionally  formed  near  the  king's 
entrance,  and  at  intervals  paraded  between  the  temporary  bar* 
riers.  At  half-past  nine  o'clock,  a  body  of  the  Surrey  mounted 
patrol  rode  over  Westminster-bridge,  from  the  adjoining  livery- 
stables  where  they  were  stationed,  and  continued  for  a  abort 
time  parading  Parliament-street,  Whitehall,  and  Charing-cross ; 
they  afterwards  drew  up  near  the  barrier  at  St.  Margaret's- 
chorcb.  Up  to  this  time  of  the  morning  the  crowda  which 
bad  been  slowly  assembling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parlia- 
ment-street, were  occupied  in  taking  up  such  convenient  po- 
sitions as  they  could  command,  to  see  her  majesty  pass.  This 
had  the  effect  of  fixing  a  throng  upon  Westminster-bridge.  At 
half-past  nine  o'clock  the  avenues  between  St.  James's-square 
and  Palace-yard  Were  occupied  by  large  bodies  of  people,  the 
greater  part  of  them  respectably  dressed.  The  windows  and 
tops  of  die  houses  were  filled  by  fashionable  and  respectable 
persons,  chiefly  ladies,  who  manifested  the  greatest  anxiety  for 
the  approach  of  the  queen.  Every  carriage  that  appeared  in 
the  distance  vras  the  olject  of  much  attraction,  in  the  hope 
dial  it  indicated  the  approach  of  the  illustrious  lady  who  was 
die  cause  of  so  much  interesting  and  unexampled  solicitude. 

The  peers  had  been,  from  an  early  hour  in  the  moroingn 
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gnHlually  uriving  at  Aeir  bouse.  The  Lord  Chancellor  came 
before  eight  o'clock.  The  niniaters  were  equally  early  in  their 
•tteadance ;  and  feTeiml  peers  who  arrived  on  horiteback  were 
cheered  by  the  people.  His  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  York 
rode  tbrou^  the  Horse-guards  soon  after  nine  o'clock,  attended 
by  a  nngle  groom ;  lua  royal  highness  was,  of  course,  dressed 
in  full  mouming,  and  rode  wiUiout  attractiog  particular  obser- 
TStioa  until  he  got  into  the  crowd  which  then  filled  Parliaroeot- 
sirect.  Tlie  royal  duke  was  then  recognised  by  the  people, 
and  univenally  and  enthusiastically  cheered.  His  royal  high- 
ness appeared  at  first  surprised  at  these  warm  marks  of  popu- 
lar attachment;  he  repeatedly  bowed  in  acknowledgment 
of  them,  and  appeared  extremely  anxious  to  pass  quickly 
through  the  crowd.  His  royal  highnesB's  apparent  intention 
was  frustrated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  pressed  around 
him,  and  who  with  reiterated  cheers  accompanied  him  to  the 
edge  of  the  barrier,  through  which  he  passed  on  his  way  tr 
die  House  of  Lords.  This  mark  of  popular  attachment  to  his 
royal  highness  was  universal,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  gratifying 
to  the  royal  family.  The  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  drove  down 
in  his  chariot,  was  equally  the  object  of  loud  cheering. 

As  the  hour  of  ten  approached,  the  anxiety  for  the  queen 
became  inteuse;  it  was  then  kuown  that  her  majesty  had 
arrived  at  her  residence  in  St.  James's-square,  from  Branden- 
burgh-houie,  soon  after  nine  o'clock,  and  diat  her  new  carriage 
was  in  readiness  at  the  door  to  receive  and  convey  her  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  greatest  anxiety  was  at  this  period  manifested  by  the 
crowd  to  obtain  a  sight  of  her  majesty.  Af^  a  short  pause 
the  queen  presented  herself  at  the  window,  and  her  appearance 
and  deportment  called  forth  from  the  surrounding  multitude 
the  most  unhbunded  marks  of  applause. 

A  .'Iiort  interval  ouly  had  elapsed  before  the  multitude  again 
expresi^  d  their  wish  to  see  her,  and  they  repeated  the  call  ot 
"  the  queen .  the  queen !"  Her  majesty  again  presented 
herself  at  the  window,  and  was  greeted  by  the  most  fervent 
nionifestaUoDs  of  sympalhy  and  regard. 
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A  little  before  ten  o'clock,  another  of  her  miyestjf's  caniagea 
drove  up  to  tbe,door,  and  Sir  William  Gell  aod  the  bonourabte 
Keppel  Craven,  her  majesty's  chamberlains,  who  anired  from 
Naples  on  Wednesday,  were  aiuiDUDced.  Tbe  honourable 
Keppel  Craven  alighted  from  the  fl^rtiage,  and  joined  her 
majesty,  Ladj  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  who  were 
then  in  the  drewing-room.  Sir  William  Gell  continued  in  the 
carriage. 

At  a  quarter  before  ten  o'clock  an  universal  cheering  in  the 
direction  of  Charing-crosa  announced  to  the  assembled  and 
aniious  multitude,  which  almost  blocked  up  the  approach  to 
the  bouses  of  parliamentr,that  the  queen  was  then  approachii^. 
Her  m^esty  left  her  residence  in  St.  James's-aquore,  accom- 
panied, in  her  new  state  carriage,  drawn  hy  six  beautiful  bay 
burses,  by  Ladj  Ann  Hamilton,  and  preceded  by  Mr.  Alder- 
man Wood  in  one  of  the  queen's  travelling  carriages,  drawn 
by  four  horses.  The  square  had  been  Irom  an  early  hour 
nearly  filled  by  people :  a  lat^e  number  of  them,  whose  ap- 
pearance denoted  considerable  respectability,  pressed  around 
the  carriage,  and  accompanied  it  on  its  way.  The  queen  was 
dressed  in  black,  with  a  rich  while  lace  veil,  which  flowed 
gracefully  over  her  shoulders,  and  hung  like  an  antique  vest- 
ment over  her  dress.  Her  majesty's  appearance  waa  com- 
manding and  dignified;  she  repeatedly  bowed  to  the  people, 
who  rent  the  air  with  their  acclamations :  her  countenance, 
though  pale,  and  seemingly  care-worn,  from  the  anxiety  and 
grief  of  which  her  mind  has  been  so  long  the  seat,  had  yet  an 
expression  of  great  dignity  and  fortitude.  She  appeared,  as 
it  were,  to  have  constitutionally  the  means  of  rallying  widiin 
herself  sufficient  spirits  to  meet  her  unparalleled  difficulties. 
The  queen's  carriage  moved  slowly  on,  owing  to  the  immense 
crowd  that  preceded  and  accompanied  it.  It  entered  Pail-Mall ; 
and  as  it  passed  Carlton -palace  the  people  loudly  and  distinctly 
cheered.  The  sentinels  on  duty  m  front,  after  a  momentary 
pause,  presented  arms  to  their  queen,  and  were  loudly  greeted 
by  tlie  crowd.  Whether  this  tribute  of  respect  was  the  re- 
sult of  specific  order,  or  em=::ated  from  the  impulse  of  the 
B  fl 
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Boment,  we  know  not  The  procc§slon  moTcd  on  through 
CockapuT-itraet,  Cfauing-cron,  the  Admiralty,  anct  Whitehall, 
into  Pariiament^tKflt.  Both  at  the  Admiralty,  and  <Hie  or 
two  other  plaCM  where  aentinelj  were  itadoned,  on  the  liaej 
thej  preaoited  ■mia,  but  the  soldiers  at  the  Treasury  did  not. 
It  is  inpouible  to  deacribe  the  universal  emotion  produced 
by  die  approach  of  her  majesty  to  Parliament-street.  The 
shouts  of  the  immenae  multitiido  which  accompanied  her,  and 
which,  from  the  appearance  of  those  who  composed  it,  might 
be  said  to  be  a  fair  representation  of  the  different  classes  that 
conititate  the  frame  of  society  in  this  country,  were  the  loudest 
wa  ever  heard.  Tliey  were  joined  by  all  the  persons  who 
thionged  the  windows  and  covered  the  roofs  of  the  houses  OD 
the  way :  the  ladies  uniTeraally  waved  their  handkerchi^, 
and  thousanda  of  voices  exclaimed  "  God  bless  her !"  aa  she 
passed.  The  whole  scene  was,  notwithstanding  all  the  appall- 
ing associations  which  are  connected  with  it  so  full  of  ))onest 
tnthusiasm,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  utmost  gratifi- 
cation.  Wc  have  often  seen  the  immense  concourse  of  people 
which  the  metropolis  is  capable  of  furnishing  on  occaaiona  of 
public  interest ;  but  there  was  a  novelty  and  a  grandeur  in 
the  appearance  of  this  spectacle  which  no  previous  assem- 
blage furnished.  The  moving  mass  advanced  in  slow  pro- 
cession with  almost  mechanical  regularity.  In  the  midst  of 
this  immense  throng,  composed  as  we  have  already  described 
it,  her  majesty  appeared  with  her  wonted  dignity,  and  for  the 
first  time,  we  may  almost  say,  since  the  early  days  of  her  un- 
toward mairiage,  with  an  equipage  furnished  by  Govcroment, 
and  suited  to  her  rank  in  the  state.  When  the  procession 
came  to  the  barrier  which  extended  from  St.  Mai^ret's 
church  to  the  Rccord-oftice,  the  strong  fence  yielded  in  two 
or  three  parts  almost  in  an  instant  to  the  immense  pressure 
of  the  crowd,  and  the  people  had  the  gratification  of  moving 
onwards  with  tlitir  queen  to  the  very  threshold  of  Parliament. 
Her  mnjesly  was  received  at  the  door  by  Sir  I'honias 
Tyrwiritt  and  Mr.  Itrouglmm,  who  immediately  rondiictcd 
her  to  the  apartment  provi<lud  for  her  reception. 
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The  crowd  continued  throughout  the  day  to  collect  in  all 
the  avenues  immediately  leading  to  the  Houie  of  Peeri^  and 
to  manifest  the  most  ardent  curiosity  to  learn  any  particulars 
of  the  momentous  proceedings  pending  within  the  walls  of 
Parliament.  Several  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  stopped,  as  they  passed  and  repassed,  to  answer  ques- 
tions anxiously  put  to  them  by  individuals  in  the  throng.  In 
this  manner  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords  became 
known  in  many  parts  of  the  crowd,  and  were  repeated  with 
avidity.  As  is  usual  on  such  occasions  there  were  not  want* 
ing  those  who  were  prepared  to  afifbrd  a  little  variety  to  the 
multitude  in  Palace-yard,  by  furnishing  them  with  a  subject 
of  broad  humour  on  this  occasion.  Waddbgton,  and  one  .or 
two  other  persons,  whose  names  have  become  familiar  of  late 
in  crowds  in  the  metropolis,  had  procured,  a  pole,  on  which 
they  fastened  a  large  green  bag,  that  had  suspended  from  it  a 
caricature  drawing,  which  was  intended  to  illustrate  some  of  die 
measures  adopted  against  her  Majesty.  The  exhibition  of 
this  bag  caused  a  great  deal  of  laughter ;  it  was  carried  both 
in  the  crowd  and  among  the  soldiers  without  any  interruption 
being  offered  to  the  bearer.  At  different  intervals  in  the  day 
the  utmost  difficulty  was  felt  in  keeping  the  space  between 
the  barriers  sufficiently  open  to  permit  the  ingress  and  egress 
of  Peers'  carriages  according  to  the  order  of  the  house*  Se- 
veral patrols  of  the  life-guards  paraded  throughout  the  day 
between  the  barracks  at  Knightsbridge  and  Palace-yard.  They 
were  in  general  loudly  cheered  by  the  populace,  who  aocom 
panied  their  cheers  with  shouts  of  **  Long  live  the  Queen  V 
The  guards  rode  very  carefully  among  the  dense  crowd  through 
which  they  had  t6  pass,  and  appeared  particularly  cautious  iv 
the  management  of  their  horses,  to  avoid  inflicting  iqjury  upoi. 
any  body. 

As  the  time  approached  when  the  Lords  were  expected  tc 
adjourn,  the  windows,  balconies,  and  parapets  of  the 
houses,  again  became  filled  by  ladies  of  distinction.  The 
appearance  which  they  presented  was  elegant  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  mterest  manifested  by  them  did  honour  to  their  fet,U 
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inga.  At  four  o'clock  the  bustle  among  the  peera'  carnages, 
and  anxiety  to  press  forward  to  the  outer  door,  indicated  the 
termination  of  the  daj's  business  in  the  house.  Among  the 
first  carriages  which  drove  off  was  that  of  his  royal  highness 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  The  royal  duke  was  loudly  cheered 
by  the  people,  and  his  royal  highness  repeatedly  bowed  in  re- 
lum.  His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York  rode  from  the 
Bouse  in  the  same  manner  as  he  arrived  there,  attended  by  his 
groom.  The  crowd  pressed  close  around  him,  and  a  patrol 
of  the  guards  made  a  movement  as  if  to  clear  a  passage,  but  hb 
royal  highness  waved  his  hand  as  if  to  avoid  the  interference 
of  the  military.  The  multitude  received  the  duke  at  his  de- 
parture with'  the  same  enthusiasm  which  marked  his  arrival  in 
the  morning.  Shouts  of  ''  Long  live  Frederick!'*  ^  Long 
live  the  Queen  !"  were  re-echoed  from  all  sides*  His  royal 
highness  repeatedly  bowed  as  he  passed  dirough  the  crowd, 
which  continued  to  address  him  in  the  most  flattering  manner 
while  he  remained  within  sight.  The  next  personages  recog- 
oised  by  the  people  were  not  so  fortuniate  as  to  meet  with  a 
amilar  reception ;  they  were  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
marquis  of  Anglesea.  These  distinguished  personages  were 
on  horseback.  The  crowd  particularly  pressed  around  the 
duke,  and  shouted,  ''  We  must  have  the  queen— no  foul  play, 
my  lord— the  queen  for  ever !"  Others  exclaimed — *'  The 
army  for  ever,  my  lord."  And  one  person,  who  was  on  horse- 
back, rode  along-side  the  duke,  and  said,  *'  The  queen  and 
the  army.''  His  grace  rode  on  apparently  indifferent  to  the 
surrounding  bustle;  he  occasionally  smiled  at  those  of  the 
crowd  who  pressed  the  nearest  to  him,  and  said,  *'  Yes,  yes," 
to  the  reiterated  exclamations  of  some  of  the  most  perse- 
vering among  them  who  continued  to  vociferate,  **  Long  live 
the  queen."  The  marquis  of  Anglesea  did  not  manifest  the 
same  command  of  temper ;  he  spurred  his  horse,  and  seemed 
anxious  to  get  rapidly  through  tlie  crowd.  Their  lordships 
rode  through  the  Horse-guards,  the  gates  of  which  edifice 
were  immediately  closed  as  they  passed,  and  the  crowd  pre- 
vented from  entering  St.  James's-park.    Eari  Grey,  lord  Hoi- 
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hnd,  and  several  other  peers,  were  loudlj  cheered.  But  few 
of  them  had  driven  off  wheu  the  queea's  carriage  approached 
the  door  at  Vhich  she  had  alighted ;  and  her  majesty  agun 
took  her  seat  in  it,  and  departed  from  the  house  in  the  aame 
state  which  marked  her  arriv^  in  the  morning.  The  immense 
multitude  who  surrounded  her  was,  if  possible,  greater  than  iu 
the  morning — their  enthusiasm  the  same,  for  it  could  not  pos- 
sihly  be  exceeded.  The  riiouts  of  "  Long  live  the  queen  I" 
were  universal  and  deafening.  The  ladies  waved  their  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  the  demonstrations  of  popular  attachment  were 
loud  and  general,  and  each  class  in  society  seemed  to  vie  with 
the  others  in  an  anxiety  to  pay  homage  to  their  queen  in  this 
hour  of  her  trial.  Her  majesty  appeared  somewhat  exhausted 
by  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  she  must  have  sustained  through- 
out the  day.  She  repeatedly  bowed  to  the  people,  and  ap- 
peared deeply  sensible  of  the  extraordinary  interest  they  ma- 
nifested in  her  behalf.  The  queen  was  escorted  back  to  her 
residence  in  St.  James's-square  by  the  Honourable  K.  Cra- 
ven, Sir  W.  Gell,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Wood.  The  same  mi- 
litary honours  were  paid  her  as  she  passed  the  sentinels  at 
Carlton  Palace,  and  she  alighted  at  her  house  exactly  at 
5ve  o'clock.  St.  James's-square  was  throiq^  to  excess  by 
carriages,  filled  by  personages  of  disunctian,  who  seemed 
anxious  to  see  her  majesty  return,  llie  crowd  continued  in 
front  of  the  queen's  residence  until  a  late  hour  in  the  evening. 
Notwithstanding  die  tremendous  pressure  of  a  crowd  cover- 
ing so  lai^  a  space  during  so  many  hours,  and  moving  back- 
wards and  forwimls  in  the  midst  of  almost  innumerable  car- 
riages and  troops  of  cavalry,  we  have  not  heard  of  the  oconr- 
rence  of  any  serious  accident.  We  never  remember  to  have 
seen  a  crowd  congregated  for  such  a  length  of  'bme  less  dis- 
turbed by  tumult  or  disorder  of  any  lund.  The  police  were 
Mationed  in  every  direction,  and  expresses  were  hourly  passing 
to  and  from  the  14th  regiment  of  dragoons  and  other  corps, 
Rationed  at  Greenwich,  Deptford,  Lewisham,  and  the  neigb- 
..ouring  towns. 

The  following  order  was  issued  and  delivered  to  <i3ea'w1^^ 
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meutiiigrrs  aiul  officcn  of  tbe  hoaae,  for  the  guidance  of  tbeit 
conduct : — 

■■  Hmtie  of  Lcrdi.  Augait  17. 

"  The  entiaoce  for  mombm  of  the  Houw  of  Connnoni  U  through  the 
long  ^lery  only. 

"  The  door-keepm  have  itrict  direction*  not  to  allow  my  peoon 
whatever  to  pui  the  outer  door,  where  itnugen  arc  admilled,  without 
a  FmiI  onkr." 


^  SECOND  DAY.— FRIDAY,  AUGUST  18. 

Mr.  Dbnman  commenced  his  address  to  (he  house  by 
thanluDg  their  lordships  for  the  indulgence  which  hadj>u  llie  pre- 
ceding  day  been  extended  to  him.  It  now  became  his  duly  to 
state  to  the  house  the  objecdons  he  had  to  ur^c  agunst  the  bill 
which  was  before  them ;  and  it  would  require  no  argument  of 
hia  to  convince  their  lordships  that  the  question  to  which  he  was 
about  toaddress  himself, — the  principle  of  the  bill, — wasas  open 
to  opposition  in  the  present  stage  of  the  proceedings  as  it  could 
have  been  at  any  previous  period.  That  fact  had  been  fully 
established  in  the  case  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk ;  and,  in- 
deed, if  he  were  to  be  considered  as  precluded  by  any  thing 
which  had  passed  from  entering  into  the  fullest  discussion  of 
Ihc  present  qnd  of  the  original  measure,  it  would  be  waste  of 
time  for  him  to  proceed  at  all.  He  should,  however,  address 
himself  to  the  subject  just  as  if  no  proceedings  had  yet  been 
taken,  and  as  if  the  bill  were  now  for  die  first  time  presented  to 
a  house  of  paers,  which,  in  point  of  law  as  well  as  in  point  of 
fact,  had  never  heard  one  syllable  of  the  intentions  of  those 
by  whom  the  bill  had  been  promoted.  If,  then,  it  was  open 
to  the  house  at  this  time  to  enter  into  a  fiill  consideration  of 
the  jrinctples  of  the  bill  in  all  its  bearings,  it  followed  of  ne- 
cessity that,  if  the  house,  as  it  was  now  constituted,  should 
happen  to  take  a  different  view  of  the  question  from  that  which 
had  been  acted  upon,  there  would  be  no  inconsistency,  no 
impropriety,  no  retractation,  iu  their  adopting  such  view.     The 
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house  bad  no  stepa  to  rerrace,  because  no  itepi  hid  bew  taken 
—because  die  house  stood  at  the  present  momeDt  upoo  tli« 
Tei7  threahold  of  the  measure,  and  upon  that  threshold  h« 
would  make  hit  first  stand  against  it.  He  had  looked  at  &a 
bill,  nf  tremendous  impOTtance,  attentively,  and  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  it  he  thought  it  impoiaible  fur  any  constitutional  or 
legal  mind  not  to  feel  the  strongest  aversion ;  but  he  must  ■ 
confess  that,  proceeding  technically,  he  felt  some  difficulty  io 
raising  the  point  with  which  he  w-as  to  contend.  When  he 
read  the  bill,  and  asked  himself  what  particular  principle  he 
should  assail,  he  was  at  a  lots  to  abstract  that  particular  point 
from  the  mass ;  he  was  puzzled  to  see  what  was  the  especial 
~  doctrine  meant  to  be  established ;  what  was  the  precedent 
anpposed  to  be  followed,  or  sought  to  be  laid  down  ;  what  were 
the  lights  derived  from  the  past,  or  what  the  example  held 
up  to  the  future.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  had  tried  to  abstnict 
the  bill ;  and,  although  be  bad  exerted  his  faculties  upon  the 
preamble,  he  could  draw  from  that  document  uo  precise 
charge, — be  could  grapple  with  nothing  which  directly  affected 
ttther  the  conduct,  the  character,  or  the  interests  of  his  client. 
"  Before  he  pursued  that  part  of  his  subject,  however,  he 
'elt  it  his  duty  to  say,  that  he  was  even  now  addressing  their 
jordsbipi  under  an  election  which  hu  client  had  bean  com- 
pelled to  ntnke.  He  did  not  complain  of  that  which,  to  the 
liuuse,  had  seemed  just ;  but,  with  reference  to  Ihc  possibility 
of  a  cliange  of  circumstances,  he  thought  proper  to  remind  the 
house,  that  tliosefor  whom  he  appeared  had  beeu  compelled  to 
that  election,  and  that  the  elccUon  so  made  ought  not  to  be 
captiously  held  as  binding  upou  them  against  any  change  of 
measures  which  a  change  of  circunutaaces  might  induce. 
There  was  anotlier  point,  too,  upon  wliieh  ber  Majesty's 
counsel  had  been  put  to  their  election,  and  upon  which  he 
doubted  if  they  had  exercised  a  wise  discretion  on  the  part  of 
their  client.  Upon  other  occasions  of  a  similar  nature  both 
common  lawyers  and  civilians  had  been  heard ;  but  upon  the 
present  important  question,  a  question  involving  those  prin- 
ciples which  formed  the  very  basis  of  the  common  law^  and 
1  F 
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compromising  equally  those  niles  (tf  ecclesiastical  polity,  and 
those  principles  which  governed  the  nearest  relations  of  social 
life,  onl}'  one  cosKaion  lawyer  and  one  civilian,  or  two  com- 
mon lawyers,  were  permitted  to  address  the  house.  The 
effect  of  that  order  had  been  to  deprive  him  of  the  assistance 
of  a  learned  friend,  who  would  have  done  justice  to  many 
points  upon  which  he  (Mr.  Denman,)  was  almost  wholly  unin- 
formed ;  but,  under  all  disadvantages,  he  appeared  before  their 
lordships, — he  appeared  in  the  execution  of  that  important 
duty  which  was  cast  upon  him  by  his  office, — an  office  which, 
in  the  present  hour  of  trial  and  of  difficulty,  he  prized  far  more 
highly  tlian  the  proudest  favours  which  royalty  could  confer  in 
the  moment  of  prosperity.  He  appeared  before  the  house  in 
the  performance  of  that  duty;  and  if  he  failed,  the  faOure 
would  be  owing  to  his  want  of  talent,  and  not  to  any  want  of 
real  for  the  cause  which  he  was  pleading. 

"  The  proceedings  of  the  secret   committee/*  the  Icamen 
coaasel  continued,  "  who  had  occupied  themselves  in  the  ex  - 
mination  of  certain  written  papers,  unvouched,  he  believed,  |>y 
any  living  witness,  had  been  compared  to  the  proceedings  of 
a  grand  jury.     He  would  not  travel  over  the  ground  so  often 
trodden  in  contrasting  the  dift'crence  between  the   two  juris- 
dictions ;  but  this  secret  committee,  compared  to  a  gmnd  jury, 
deputed  to  find  bills,  was  not  the  body  from  which  the  present 
bill  had  emanated.     The  bill  had  been  set  up  in  consequence 
of  the   recommendation  of  the  secret   committee ;  but  ths^ 
body  had  not  found  that  the  facts  stated  were  in  proof  b& 
fore  them,  or   that  the  present  was  the  proper  mode  of  bring, 
ing  those  facts  to  investigation  and  to  punishment.     The  se- 
cret committee  had  merely  recommended  a  solemn  inquiry 
they  had   merely  declared    that,   upon  examining  the  docu- 
ments laid  before  them,  they  found,  upon  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  various  persons  residing  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, charges    dcej'ly  affecting    the  honour  of   the  queen — 
charges  so  deeply  concerning,    not   only  the  diguity  of  the 
crown,  but  the  moral  feeling  of  the  country,  as  to  call  for  a 
solemn  inquiry ;  and  that  it  was  their  opinion  that  such  an  in- 
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quirj  would  be  most  conveiiienllv  effected  tbrough  the  me 
diuin  of  a  legislative  proeeeding. 

•'  The  Hecret  comiQittee  bad  not  declared  thai  die  evi- 
dsnCQ  of  those  various  pereous  was  true,  or  even  that  dw 
documents  were  authestic.  They  had  recommeDded  a  8<^ 
lemn  inquiry,  not  a  bill  of  divorce  and  degradatioD.  That 
bill  had  b«ea  laid  before  tbe  house,  not  by  the  committee,  but 
by  an  individual  peer— filling,  no  doubt,  a  situation  of  high 
responsibility  in  the  government ;  bu^  in  the  present  caae, 
simply  preferring  the  bill  as  any  other  peer  in  that  house 
might  have  preferred  it.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  the  bill 
had  not  been  drawn  by  the  noble  earl  who  had  presented  it ; 
he  did  not  inquire  whether  it  had  been  drawn  by  the  learned 
attorney-general ;  but  he  was  certain  that  he  need  make  no 
apology  for  declaring  that  lie  should  examine  it  as  narrowly 
and  with  as  much  fearlessness  as  if  it  were  a  common  indict- 
meat  preferred  at  the  lowest  tribunal  to  which  a  subject  of 
the  country  could  be  summoned.  Wheu  be  looked  at  the 
terms  of  the  bill  (for  he  could  6nd  no  abstract  principle  be- 
longing to  it)  he  saw  no  state  necessity  uiinlioiied,  no  public 
inconvenience  pressed,  as  a  cause  why  it  should  pass.  Hut, 
to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  recital  of  this  bill — this  ebullition, 
as  it  seemed  to  be,  of  moral  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  party 
who  drew  it— this  bill  which  was  to  express  the  deep  feeling 
which  the  House  of  Commons  enlertained  of  [he '  scandalous 
vicious,  and  immoral '  conduct  of  tlic  ijutcn. 

"In  1814,  her  majesty,  then  princess  of  Wales,  being  at 
Milan,  engaged  in  ber  service  one  Barlholomew  Bergami,  a 
foreigner  of  low  station,  who  had  before  served  in  a  similar 
capacity.  Well,  there  was  nothing  very  scaudalous  or  vicious 
in  that.  And  afterthe  said  B.  Bergami  had  so  entered  tlie 
service  of  the  princess  of  Wales,  a  most  unbecoming  and  de- 
grading intimacy  commenced  between  them.  Whether  any 
given  intimacy  was  mibecoming  or  degrading  must  be  very 
much  a  matter  of  opinion ;  and  that  which  one  of  their  lord- 
ships might  deem  dert^atory,  might  by  another  be  held  per- 
factly  fitting  for  her  m^esty's  rank  and  statioo.  The  laantU 
r  S 
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counsel  then  read  through  a  variety  of  the  charges  against  her 
majestvy  among  which  it  waa  impossible,  he  contended,  to 
discover  any  thing  either  scandalous,  unbecoming,  or  disgrace- 
ful — any  thing  which  one  human  being  had  a  right  to  censure 
in  the  conduct  of  another,  or  any  thing  which  could  honestly 
be  imputed  as  a  crime,  either  in  a  court  of  justice  or  in  a  le- 
gislative assembly.  But  this  proceeding  had  been  liLened  to 
an  ordinary  bill  of  indictment.  What,"  said  Mr.  Denman,  ^  is  it 
common,  in  bills  of  indictment,  to  state  the  evidence  against  the 
party? — to  state  the  facts  which,  perhaps,  have  governed  the 
decision  of  the  grand  jury  upon  their  ex-farle  examination  ?- — 
to  place  upon  the  record,  not  a  plain,  honest,  intelligible 
charge,  but  the  evidence,  the  very  evidence,  upon  which  they 
have  brought  their  own  minds  to  a  conclusion,  perhaps  moat 
uncharitable  and  unjust  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  bills  of  mdict- 
ment  insidious,  insnarmg  and  Jesuitical? — any  thing  that 
leaves  the  party  accused  in  doubt  and  darkness  as  to  the  crime 
he  is  accused  of?  No  ;  the  law  of  England,  that  law  which 
may  be  truly  called  the  perfection  of  reason,  of  justice,  and 
of  humanity,  is  most  careful  that  no  individual  shall  ever  be 
charged  with  an  offence,  the  nature  of  which  he  shall  not 
understand,  and  to  which  he  shall  not  be  prepared,  if  inno- 
cent, vrith  an  immediate  answer. 

**  If  I  were  to  indict  a  man  for  murder,  should,  I  upon  the 
face  of  the  indictment,  state  more  than  that  he,  with  malice 
aforethought,  &c.,  struck  the  blow  ?  Should  I  say,  that  John 
Thomas  had  been  for  ten  years  an  enemy  of  the  deceased  ? — 
that  he  had  threatened  him,  and  that  he  waa  seen  to  watch 
and  to  way-lay  him  ?  Theo  why,  for  Heaven's  sake,  in  this  moat 
solemn  proceedmg,  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  offence 
charged — from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  attending  it— 
from  tlie  nature  of  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  to  be  established, 
it  becomes  most  peculmrly  just,  most  absolutely  necessary, 
if  justice  is  intended,  that  the  defendant  should  have  the 
most  clear  and  distinct  notice,  the  most  precise  advertisement 
and  warning  of  the  facta  with  which  she  is  charged — why  are 
circumstances,  which  are  at  best  but  evidence  from  which  the 


het  may  be  inferred,  why  are  those  circuniBtuices  to  be  bla- 
looed  upon  the  face  of  the  indictment  ?" 

Here  the  learned  gentleman's  argument  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  the  queen.  The  house,  as  on  the  former  day, 
rose  to  receive  her  majesty,  who,  attended  by  Lady  Ann  Ha- 
milton, took  her  seat  witliin  the  bar,  and  imnnediately  in  front 
of  her  counseh 

Mr.  Dbmmak  continued — **  It  was  for  these  reasons  that 
he  protested  against  the  principle  of  the  bill,  which  he  could 
only  view  as  an  enumeration  of  doubtful  circumstances  pro- 
ceeding upon  an  ex-parie  statement,  capable  probably  of  a 
complete  and  satisfactory  answer,  but  certain  to  ejLoXt  preju- 
dice against  the  party  accused,  and  supposed  to  be  put  &irly 
and  impartially  upon  trial.  But  he  would  proceed  for  a 
moment  with  the  language  of  the  bill.  It  stated,  '  that  her 
majesty,  t)ie  queen,  wholly  regardless  of  her  honour  and  of  her 
character,  and  unmindful  of  her  duty  to  her  husband,  con- 
ducted herself  to  the  said  Bartolomo  Bergami,  and  in  other 
respects,  both  in  public  and  private,  in  various  places  and 
countries  which  she  visited,  with  indecency,  and  with  offensive 
familiarity  and  freedom/  What,  the  learned  counsel  would 
ask,  was  conveyed  by  such  language  i  How  was  such  a  charge 
to  be  met?  What  was  to  be  understood  by  '  in  other  respects?* 
There  were  cireomstances  stated,  which,  at  law,  would  be 
considered  as  most  unjustly  and  most  iniquitously  stated ;  but 
not  a  word,  n«t  a  fbct,  which  proved  the  queen  to  have  been 
vsmindful  of  her  duty  to  her  husband :  and  then,  in  order  to 
■Met  hdr  with  a  charge  of  which  she  could  have  no  notice, 
and  conU  not  possibly  be  prepared  to  answer,  they  provided 
diemselves  with  arguments  -and  witnesses  as  to  indecent  fami- 
liarities '  in  other  respects.'  And  then,  as  a  climax,  to  which 
the  author  of  the  bill  seemed  to  have  worked  himself,  then 
came  the  charge  which  he  had  not  dared  to  make  point- 
blank,  the  charge  which  would  of  itself  have  been  sufficient  to 
support  his  bill,  and  without  which  it  never  could  stand  for  a 
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muiMBt ;  Uku,  as  lliough  ha  bud  worked  ItimiHilf  up  to  the  ik>- 
pcratc  aud  unnatural  rasqlatioii  of  taking  the  chance  tliiU  some 
stiborucd  wretch  fmni  among  ihe  perjured  abject  pucL,  dragged 
'  by  bfibes  froin  among  the  dregs  of  society  iii  those  cuuulries 
wliich  the  queea  had  visited,  might  cou  e  up  to  tlio  mark,  tlicn 
,  cam*  the  '  inteicourae.' 

"  He  had  never  known  until  now  that  it  was  necessary  Ut 
.qualify  the  word  adultery.  He  should  have  lliought  die  simple 
wiird  sufficient  without  any  other  epitln't.  JJut  the  deviser  «<f 
the  bill  had  worked  himself  up  step  by  step,  aud,  aftci  reach- 
ing the  points  licentious  and  disgraceful,  he  had  contrived  to 
go  one  step  further,  in  hopes  of  inducing  the  jury  to  iiif'er 
adultei;  from  the  circumstances  which  might  appear  iu  evi- 
dence before  tlicm.  The  beau  mocaitenl,  however,  was  tu 
come.  First,  was  manifested  the  deep  sense  of  her  majesty's 
scandalous  and  viciou!)  conduct ;  nest,  the  dt: termination  that  - 
■he  liad  rendered  herself  tiiiwortliy  of  her  station  and  preroga- 
tive ;  tlien,  the  resolution  to  deprive  her  of  ttiuse  advantages  ; 
and  Inst,  as  lliough  it  had  just  occurred  to  the  mind  uf  the  iu- 
gmious  writer,  came  tbut  remarkable  clausL',  uhicb,  us  a  post- 
scrifft  sometimes  coutains  the  whole  mtuniiig  uf  a  letter, 
■eemed  to  contain  the  whole  force  of  the  bill — the  sentence  of 
divorce  against  her  majesty  tlie  (jucen;  iheruby  permitting 
ber  royal  consort  to  contract  a  second  marriage, 

"  He  had  already,  (the  learned  counsel  continued,)  alluded 
to  the  indefinite  nature  of  the  charges  iu  the  bill,— to  their 
frequent  dependence  upon  individual  feeling  and  opinion.  And 
upon  what  feelings  or  opinions  was  hor  miyvsty  charged  with 
indecent  and  improper  freedoms  ?  For,  after  all,  there  was  uo- 
thing  for  it  but  opinion.  Wc  had  opinions  distilled  to  the  third 
and  fourth  degree ;  presented  by  some  one  to  the  couunittec; 
by  the  committee  to  the  secretary  of  state ;  and  hy  the  secre- 
tary of  state  to  the  attorney-general; — opinions  given  by,  the 
housi'  knew  not  whom,  and  comuig  through  channels  equally 
iinkn  vvn.  He  would  defy  any  human  being  to  point  out  a 
<}iicstiun  upon  which  such  variety  of  opinion  miglil  e\ist  as 
upon  that  qucsliou  of  iuiprDpcr  familiarity ;  and  upoo  that 
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very  pmnt  be  would  ivflT  llie  Iiouk  to  one  of  the  finest  com 
positioni  which  Yad  ever  becu  produced  by  the  pen  of  man, — 
the  letter  addressed  by  the  Priuceis  of  Wales  to  hia  kte  m\' 
jesly,  upon  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  in  ISOO. 

"  In  the  course  of  that  inquiry,  Mrs.  Lisle,  «  lady  of  the 
highest  cliaractCT,  was  examined  as  lo  the  conduct  of  the 
PriDceai  of  Wales,  and  she  declared  that  she  thought  die  con- 
duct ofthe princess  'flirting,'  which  was  the  strongest  term 
ivnuitniiig  against  the  princess  upon  that  inquiry.  The  letter 
{»  which  he  would  refer  their  lordships  contaiaed  these  obser- 
vntiom : — '  What  Mrs.  Lisle  means  by  flirting  conduct,  what 
degree  of  impropriety  she  ascribes  by  that  ttna,  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain^  Howmanywomen  are  there,most  truly  modes^ 
most  incapable  of  any  tiling  improper,  in  deed  or  flionght,  who, 
from  less  natural  reserve,  from  greater  natural  spirits,  and  from 
ihut  want  of  caution  which  conscious  innocence  betrays  them 
into,  ceuduct  themselves  in  a  vray  which  a  woman  of  more 
reserved  disposition  might  think  too  familiar,  and  which,  if 
obliged  upon  her  oath  to  characterize,  she  might  be  forced^  as 
in  holiest  woman,  to  say  was  flirting  ?'  The  writer  of  that 
passage  had,  perhaps  without  knowing  i^  adopted,  almost 
word  fur  word,  the  language  of  Hume,  in  his  observations  on 
the  fait  and  character  of  Anne  Boleyn  ; — '  Anne,  though  she 
appears  to  have  beeu  entirely  innocent,  and  even  virtuous  in 
her  conduct,  had  a  certain  gaiety,  if  not  levity,  of  character, 
which  threw  her  off  her  guard,  and  made  her  less  circumspect 
than  her  sitKation  required.  Her  educatibn  in  France  r«i- 
dered  her  more  prone  to  those  freedoms,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  she  conformed  herself  to  that  strict  ccremonid 
practised  in  the  court  of  England.'  He  would  not  pause 
for  the  application :  he  was  content  vrith  the  passage.  I 
was  for  minds  differendy  constituted  from  that  of  her  ma- 
jesty to  ctmtinue  on  all  occasions  in  the  maintenance  of  strict 
reserve,  and  never  to  descend  to  the  free  and  natural  inter* 
course  of  society, 

"  An  excellent  tmd  illustrious  prince  had  taken  a  pride  in 
being  eslicemed  fer  the  amenity  of  his  disposition,  and  for  the 
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eaie  with  which  he  was  wont  to  lose  eight  of  hi*  dignity  in 
the  association  of  his  firiends.  When  he  was  described  ma 
omni  asperitate  careniy  be  deemed  that  no  tiiTial  eulogy  was 
pronounced  upon  him.  But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of 
familiarity  between  personages  of  higli  rank  and  those  of  an 
humble  station,  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  was  that 
of  an  English  sovereign  and  a  waiter  at  a  tavern.  It  was  said 
to  have  occurred  when  the  illustrious  party  was  Prince  of 
Wales,  during  which  period  a  note  was  once  delivered  to  him 
commencing  in  this  way,— r*  Sam.  Spriggs,  of  the  Cocoa-tree, 
sends  his  compliments  to  his  royal  highness.'  The  prince,  on 
afterwards  meeting  with  Mr.  Spriggs,  observed  to  him,  '  Thia 
may  be  very  well  between  you  and  me,  Sam  ;  bat,  for  God'a 
sake  do  not  play  these  tricks  with  our  high  fellows ;  it  would 
never  do  with  Norfolk  or  Arundel/ 

**  It  was  impossible  diat  their  lordships  should  not  have 
heard  of  the  terms  which  had  been  offered  to  his  illustrioua 
client,  on  condition  of  her  leaving  this  country.  It  was  well 
known  that  she  had  been  offered  her  royal  yacht  to  convey  her 
to  the  continent, — that  her  royal  rank  was  recognised, — that 
she  had  been  entreated  to  accept  fifty  thousand  pounds  a 
year, — and  that  it  had  been  also  in  contemplation  to  pre- 
sent to  her  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  both  houses  of 
parliament  for  acceding  to  tlieir  wishes.  Now,  they  all 
knew  what  was  meant  by  a  deduclio  ad  absurdum ;  and  if  the 
king's  ministers  had  really  made  such  proposals  to  her  majesty, 
the  present  bill  was  an  absurdity.  If,  with  the  same  know- 
ledge which  they  now  possessed  of  the  facts  and  circumstances 
alluded  to  in  the  report  of  the  secret  committee,  they  had  sub- 
mitted any  terms  at  all  similar  to  those  he  had  just  stated,  it 
followed,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  charges  against 
her  majesty  were  false. 

"  A  message  from  the  crown  had  been  delivered  to  them, 
stating  that  the  queen  had  arrived  in  this  country,  and  there- 
fore it  was  thought  right  to  communicate  certain  papers  to 
then*  lordships.  But  if,  subsequently  to  this  proceeding,  a 
negotiation  had  taken   place  in  which  the  proposals  to  which 
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h»  hxl  illnded  were  msd*  and  rejectea,  the  pnmbU  irf  thu 
bin'ought  to  recite,  initead  of  the  libellous^  mitter  winch  it 
contained,  die  history  of  that  negotiatioii.  The  bill  ma  in* 
trodnced  on  account  of  the  queen's  airiral,  not  for  the  take  of 
the  honour  or  dignity  of  the  crown.  The  proposals  were 
rejected  because  accuinpanied  by  a  cotidition  which  her  nw> 
jesty  n^iarded  as  illegal,  and  because'  she  was  unwilling  to 
acquiesce  in  any  inferenLe  which  tome  persMM  might  be  dis- 
posed to  draw  from  the  omission  of  her  name  in  the  prayers 
of  our  church.  Therefore  it  was  that  she  mUst  now  be  sli^ 
imtized  and  degraded,  and  her  royal  consort  be  allowed  to 
ooDtract  a  second  marri^e. 

"The  preamUeofdte  present  Ull  was  wholly  ineeondaU* 
tn  die  recorded  &cts  of  this  extmordinu;  case.  He  did  not 
wish  to  treat  the  subject  with  levi^,  but  he  must  say  that  he 
bad  alrooBt  conceived  himself  to  be  in  a  theatre  when  he  saw  so 
many  noble  lords  on  a  committee,  each  producii^  as  it  wer^ 
his  own  little  fact,  and  adding  some  new  circumstance,  in  o^ 
der  to  make  out,  if  possible,  a  substantiTe  offence.  Ht 
thought  he  heard  one  noble  pervon  observe,  that  n  menial  ser 
▼ant  had  been  promoted,  another  that  on  order  of  merit 
had  been  conferred  on  him,  and  a  third  that  the  queen' 
deportment  did  not  correspond  with  her  dignity.  A  fourth, 
in  the  spirit  of  Afrt.  Candour,  m^ht  declare  that  he  did  not 
believe  one  half  of  what  was  alleged,  and  then  start  a  doubt 
whether  an  inquiry  might  not  disclose  very  important  matter. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  they  had  been  rehearsing  the  Sciool 
for  Scorubi/— that  they  had  been  performing  a  solemn  font. 
Had  Maholio  really  intrigued  with  bis  mistress  i  or  had  the 
other  servants  quarrelled  with  the  steward,  and  determinad  to 
seek  revengrf  ' 

**  He  must  again  complain  of  the  indistuict  and  indefinite  na 
ture  of  the  char^ea— of  die  multipltcation  of  facts,  to  whidi 
it  was  hnposnble  to  give  any  answer,  or  to  establish  any  de- 
fence. He  complained  also,  that  it  bdd  out  motives  to  iiu 
dace  dieir  lordships  to  pass  it,  which  «ould  not  oparata  \r 
Aaprqodiceofany  cause  tried  bafore'a  jury,  or  broa^be 

T.  *' 
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felt  (heir  lordaliipa  by  impeachment.  The  offtace  would 
then  be  clearly  iie>cribed,  and  might  receive  a  diitioct  aaflwer; 
each  of  their  Jordshipa  would,  in  the  latter  cue,  be  railed 
upon  to  decide  ■  apecific  questiom  on  his  honour.  Suppose 
them  to  be  itliaGed  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  adultery, 
•ome  of  them  mi^t  entertain  such  high  notions  of  female 
propiietjp  m  to  condemn  n  hat  others  might  think  innocent^ 
and  feel  induced  to  lend  their  sanction  to  diis  measure. 
Some  might  require  conclusive  proof  of  adultery,  other* 
might  be  content  with  grounds  of  surmise.  He  Lnew,  indeed* 
that  many  of  them  would  not  support  the  bill  unless  adultery 
TTBi  as  clearly  ascertained  as  in  cases  of  ordinary  divorce ;  but 
be  alto  apprehended  that  there  were  many  who  might  think 
that  the  same  evidence  from  which  a  jury  would  presume  tbe 
act  in  a  civil  action  for  criminal  conversation,  would  be  aufli> 
cient  in  this  instance.  But,  in  cases  of  that  nature,  the  proof 
usually  consisted  of  a  variety  of  circumstances,  as  well  tis  of 
direct  evidence  of  a  criminal  intercourse.  There  wai  the 
wife's  debauched  mind,  her  estianged  affections,  and  not  sel- 
dom tbe  desertion  of  her  husband  and  family.  But  if  the  of- 
fence of  adultery  was  to  be  proved  at  a  criminal  bar,  tbe 
judge  would  require,  as  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  either 
ocular  proof,  or  evidence  tantamount  to  it.  How  was  he  to 
gauge  llieir  lordship's  tastes,  or  to  calculate  the  impression 
which  such  or  such  statements  might  make  upon  them  i  It 
was  possible  that  familiarities  might  have  occuionally  liken 
place  amidst  the  inconveniences  of  long  joumejs,  such  as  u 
servant  sitting  at  the  same  table  with  her  majesty — an  inci- 
dent then  easily  accounted  for,  but  which  would  have  been 
highly  improper  in  the  usual  course  of  domestic  life. 

"  Some  of  their  lordships  might  hold  it  improper  to  pro- 
mote a  servant,  others  might  convict  on  a  dill'erent  ground ; 
nay,  it  wai  posuble  that  no  two  noble  lords  might  vote 
for  this  measure  on  the  same  ground.  It  might  seem  to 
many  that,  in  default  of  legal  evidence,  considerations  of  ex- 
pediency ought  to  be  admitted.  When  great  interests  were 
at  atekc,  and  between  high  parties,  these  considerations  were 
luo  ofteu  alloweil  to  interpose  their  influence. 
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*•  He  lud  liMfd  it  siid— it  bad  indeed  but  lately  been  the 
Ungnage  of  the  presa — tliat  one  of  these  partiei  dtut  ke^ 
hii  place,  aiid  that  the  other  ought  therefore  to  be  depotad ; 
that  the  queen,  if  she  could  not  be  punished  as  a  culpri^ 
miglit  be  sacrificed  as  «  victim.  True  it  was  their  lordahipe 
could  never  be  induced  to  convict  by  sentinients  of  ihia  na- 
ture, nor  did  he  wish  tO  dwell  longer  on  a  subject  so  painful  ( 
but  he  was  anxious  to  remind  their  lordships,  that  it  was  within 
the  competence  of  tbe  Honse  of  Commons  to  impeach  in  a 
case  like  the  present.  Tbe  ordinary  rules  of  special  pleadii^ 
did  not  apply  to  it ;  and  although  no  grand  jury  could  find  a 
bill  of  facta  done  at  MUan,  die  House  of  Comnums  m^t 
impeach  for  whatever  affected  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the 
crown,  or  the  safety  and  interests  of  die  State. 

"  This  trial  her  majesty  had  challenged;  but  she  regarded 
the  bill  as  no  trial— as  a  proceeding  calculated  only  to  be- 
wilder and  betray,  and  as  to  the  justice  of  which  the  public 
vrould  have  a  right  to  entertain  strong  suspicions.  For  bis  own 
part,  he  disclaimed  throwing  any  suspicions  on  their  lordships' 
justice ;  he  had  tbe  highest  respect  for  the  institutioni  of  bia 
country,  and  would  submit  to  a  grievance  rather  than  asperse 
diem ;  bnt  it  would  undoubtedly  be  said,  that  their  lordahipa 
bad  officiousiy  volunteered  on  this  occauon,  and  passed  a  lull 
of  divorce  without  any  of  the  neceasary  precautions.  To 
these  assertions  it  might  be  diflicult,  hereafter,  to  find  an 
answer ;  and  he  solemnly  implored  their  lordships  to  stop  eic 
it  was  too  late.  They  had  heard  from  bis  learned  friend 
(Mr.  Brougham)  a  powerful  and  convincing  argument  on  &t 
evil  tendency  of  bills  inflicting  penalties,  and  on  tbeir  utiar 
repugnance  to  every  prindple  of  justice.  They  esbibitad  the 
legislator  and  judge  making  at  the  same  time  the  punish- 
ment and  the  crime. 

"  He  would  refer  them  again  to  those  excellent  protet>ts  in 
Xiord  StraSbid's  case  which  had  been  mentioned  by  his  learved 
friend,  and  from  the  principles  set  forth  in  which  they  never 
ould  depart,  without  the  commisnon  of  some  iiyustice.  It 
i|>peat«d  to  him  that  the  faononr  of  the  peerage  was  dwH^ 
Q  4 
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bought  by  having  an  mnceiUn-  to  be  found  in  those  majontiu 
who  ptued  the  bill  of  ■ttainiler  igunst  L«rd  Strafford.  What 
rmon  had  been  ■ntgned  wh;  their  lordahips  should  now  in- 
terfere with  the  Hviue  of  Conmosa,  or  aend  down  to  them  a 
bill  of  thif  description,  there  to  be  debated  and  discussed, 
possibly  under  the  influence  of  instnictiona  received  from  its 
conabtucnta,  and  having  no  power  to  examine  witneises  upon 
owAi  If  die  charges  emanated  from  that  house,  they  might 
take  the  form  of  an  impeachment,  and  then  the  queation  would 
ba  tried  judicially,  the  evidence  received  on  oath,  and  the 
dociuon  pronounced  upon  the  honour  of  their  lordshipa. 
Why  were  their  lordahips  to  share  their  judicial  power  with 
the  people  at  large— possibly  with  every  petty  corporation 
that  enjoyed  the  elecUre  franchise? 

"  He  had  heard  it  lately  said  byoneof  theiuostdisttnguisheA 
tnembers  of  the  House  of  Connnoua,  that  the  house  never  went 
into  any  inquiry  without  disgracing  itself  before  the  inquiry  waa 
brought  to  a  termination.  Tlien  let  their  lord  ah  i  [is  look  at  the 
situation  of  the  third  branch  of  the  legislature.  Theking  had  high 
powera,  and  was  in  all  cases  a  mighty  auxiliary.  Waa  he,  how- 
ever, in  this  question  to  be  viewed  as  a  fair  umpire  f  Had  he 
kept  his  peace  in  these  procee'lings  i  and  if  he  had,  would  their 
lordships  pronounce  sentence  of  divorce  without  a  complaint 
from  one  of  the  contracting  parties  to  the  marriage  ?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  king  had  complained,  if  he  had  in  tact  initiated 
this  proceeding,  and  set  all  this  machinery  into  tremendoua 
operation,  how  could  ihcy,  witliout  the  greatest  of  all 
mockeries,  call  on  him  to  give  hia  assent  tn  a  measure  of 
which  he  was  himself  the  principal  author?  Aldiough  the 
Hibject  might  be  treated  in  that  house  with  a  spirit  of  perfect 
justice,  it  was  not  possible  that  doubts  should  not  exist  as  to 
the  principle  of  the  measure. 

"  When  he  commenced  his  address,  his  royal  client  had  not 
entered  the  house ;  and  therefore  be  now  in  her  presence, 
once  more  appealed  to  their  lordships  to  avert  this  public 
mischief — miscalled  a  trial.  Her  majes^  was  departing  from 
no  principle  in  raakiog   this  appeal ;  she  still  challenged  « 
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trid,  but  •  fur  trbl ;  abe  wu  not  wtufied  that  her  uciuer 
■bmil'l  Knd  aeiled  bags  of  papers  to  the  most  ^Mn^uulied 
of  ber  judges,  or  that  the  final  sentence  should  be  prooanneed 
bjr  bimself.  There  was  no  inconsistenc;  in  thus  attomptmg 
to  rtifle  a  diaguating  inquiry,  and  to  stop  the  progress  of  such 
an  attack  on  the  honour  of  the  first  subject,  and  perhaps  the 
future  sovereign,  of  these  realms.  Thar  lordships'  decision, 
ha  trusted,  would  not  tend  to  impair  the  foundations  of  society, 
or  to  weaken  the  force  of  those  moral  examples  by  which  tfaej 
were  most  effectually  secured.  Was  this,  in  point  of  fiict,  a 
bill  of  divorce,  or  was  it  not  i  Tbe  last  four  lines  would 
suffice  for  this  object;  and  the  sole  object,  he  would  venture 
t»  aasot,  of  this  bill  was  to  release  hii  aoqesty  from  the  sarred 
obligations  of  marriage.  If  it  were  a  private  or  ordhaary  bill 
of  divorce,  the  husband  would  be  called  upon  to  make  answer, 
upon  oath,  to  all  questions  relative  to  his  own  conduct — to  all 
inquiries  whether  he  had  ever  consented  that  his  wife  should 
five  apart  from  liim,  or  abroad  at  a  distance  from  him. 

"  Divorce  was  regarded  by  the  law  as  a  peculiar  species  of 
indulgence  :  and,  in  order  to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  the  mar- 
line vow,  it  was  never  granted  except  where  the  complaining 
party  was  himself  free  from  blame.  Let  their  lordships,  then, 
suppose  the  caae  of  a  young  and  accomplished  woman  coming 
to  these  shores  from  a  foreign  country,  with  prospects  of 
splendour  almost  unparalleled ;  that,  on  her  arrival,  instead  of 
meeting  en  affectionate  husband,  she  found  an  alienated  mind ; 
that  the  solemnities  of  marriage  did  not  prevent  his  being  still 
sarrotmded  by  mistresaei  i  that  the  birth  of  a  child,  instead  of 
[  a  pledge  of  mutual  regard,  became  the  sigoal  of 
lult,  and  was  shortly  followed  by  her  expulsion 
from  the  husband's  roof.  That,  even  then,  spies  were  placed 
over  her  to  report  or  to  fabricate  stories  of  her  conduct.  If^ 
after  all  these  circumstances,  an  tx-parte  inquiry  took  place  and 
tanninated  in  a  complete  acquittal ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
that  acquittal,  she  was  restored  to  society  and  to  tbe  embraces 
of  a  lather  by  whom  she  was  never  deaerted ;  if,  subsequently, 
dw  bad  baa  induced  to  go  abroad,  waA  ta»H  the  same  niachi- 
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litgei  be  boni|  there  might  yet  remain  in  moral  atQ  reUgious 
minds  a  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  that  marriage,  and  whethct 
Its  offspring  had  a  just  title  to  the  crown.  Far  was  it  frooa 
turn,  as  a  lawyer,  to  question  the  power  of  an  act  of  palrlii^ 
ment  to  regulate  the  succession,  but  disputes  of  that  nature 
arose  from  feelings  to  which  parliament  themselves  were  some- 
times obliged  to  yield.  The  title  of  Henry  IV.  was  recog- 
nised by  as  valid  an  act  of  parliament  as  was  ever  passed,  aa 
the  title  of  Henry  VI.  also  was  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  issue  of  Queen  Katherine 
was  excluded,  as  was  subsequently  the  daughter  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  Four  years  after  the  death  of  the  Queen  Jane  Sey- 
mour, and  upon  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  a 
new  Settlement  was  made.  The  kmg,  on  this  occasion,  did 
not  divorce  his  wife  till  he  had  provided  another:  and  he 
was  afterwards  twice  married^  and  had  nearly  again  changed 
the  succession.  In  1553,  it  was  altered  in  favour  of  Ladj 
Jane  Grey,  and  the  titles  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  were  re- 
stored.  To  recur,  then,  to  die  possibility  of  a  disputed  suc- 
cession being  the  consequence  of  the  present  measure,  he 
must  now  with  infinite  pun  advert  to  certain  proceedings 
which  took  place  in  the  year  I8O9,  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
an  illustrious  person,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  If 
scandalous  or  immoral  conduct  were  to  lead  to  the  forfeiture 
of  a  crown,  and  conflicting  claims  to  arise  as  to  the  superior 
title  of  his  migesty's  future  child  and  the  present  heir,  the  latter 
might  be  told  that  his  claim  was  gone,  and  that,  to  prove  thia, 
it  was  only  necessary  to  send  for  the  minutes  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  which  it  appeared  that  he  was  guilty  of  all  that 
was  imputed  to  the  queen,  and  of  much  more.  So,  with  re- 
gard to  the  other  royal  dukes  of  the  same  illustrious  family,  the 
same  objection  might  perhaps  be  addressed  to  them,  if  then* 
conduct  for  six  whole  years  were  to  be  examined  with  a  view 
of  detecting  scandalous  freedoms  or  adulterous  intercourse. 
In  point  of  principle,  this  could  n^t  be  regarded  as  a  single 
measure.  If  a  queen-consort  were  to  be  hurled  from  her  ata^ 
tion  into  beggary  and  exile,  the  same  principle  might  apply  to 


■  qM«A>l«glibnt:-  butlbehiwAs  ndt  ene'WaiRlfa'tiiilit»ll«h1cti 
went  to  deprive  her  majesty  of  ber  right  of  niCiiMlriob  to  tb« 
ArdaoV  -'She  wu  dot,  hottefer,  go  remote  itt  bladi  4a  M 
mftbrikat  Succession  an  impo«aible  event.  Therti  vruy  it  6a» 
momn^  pntiieiy  tfie  laibe  diiereoce  ai  exMtedat  the  titnc 
of  tbereTCitutkm  ttetween  WillitAn  nod  Qeei^  I. 

"  If  diis,  then,  were  the  case,  heff  «■•  it  pofitible  for  theni 
to  tvoid -iBcuiring  tbe  greateat  daagera  tiy  this  (ihjeeediDgt 
Wer^  their  lordships  prepared  to  say  that  improp^'  ibi  vicioui 
comsea  were  «gro«ad  of  exdarion  from  tlie  tbrotaef  Tber* 
wu  cue  qaeftion,  one  point  which  their  lordsfai^l  ebold  not 
have  failed  to  observe,  and  that  wte,  htit  taany  alaMeltf  id 
this  ease  had  been  drcnlated  agtinrt  raihtc  and  autttoi^ty.  Hi 
should  bate  thought  that,  instead  of  using  Ae  alithorJtjr  uiide^ 
which  this  proceeding  had  arisen  io  pve  »  nactioti  to  thost 
slanders,  there  would  bave'beea  a  disposition  upon  tbe  part 
of  their  lordships  to  put  down  all  those  calumnie»-^-and  more 
especihlty  dtoge  levelled  agaiist  persons  io  aiiriiority-^-die  db- 
•eminalioB  ot  which  had  lo  Idng  beiin  thi>  cryiiig  disgrtce  of 
tfaecoUntry.  Ifa  proceedih^of  tbiskinditastebieeiitertBiited 
in  that  h6uae  agkinstthe  queeh,  it  wasiN^alfy  compiitentfot 
it  toenlertaih  another  ooe  of  the  aalna  desCritftion' agnitst' tha 
heir-«ppBreBC,  or  (he  hcir-ttfesunpttve;  aflo  b«''wbnUF-ad<F, 
jastiy  so;  they  oUght  tA  be  etaipovtAtid  so  td  proceed iir  (Ki 
other  case.  If,  again;  by  the  introduction  of  a  measure  HIce 
diat  before  their  lordships,  otie  peer  co*ld  uncrown  the'  queet^, 
another  peer  might  uierown  tiie  king ;  end  he  would  say-fiir- 
Aer,  that  die  public  opinion,  which,  after  all;  must  dispOii 
of  cTOvrm,  and  sceptres,  and  khtgdoms,  would  recnve  dr4 
same  IhM  with  equal  facilirf.  H«  did  not  s«y  tfaa^-  in  tfM 
furlfaerprogreSB  of  the  present  proeeeAi^,  no  justice  would  bk 
done ;  but  lie.did  affirm  diis — tint  its  principle  was  oiie  cal- 
culated to  operate,  and  b^y,  upon  the  monarcliy  of  the 
country.  Be  weB  knew  diat  Aere  were  nambeitwho  main- 
tained that  theqneen  should  bare  eqinl  justice  done  to  her 
with  any  other  person,  bemg  a  subject  of  the  reahn.  It  WU 
contended  by  otfafen,  Ifaat  were  she  a  subject,  she  wooVJ  hM< 
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kud  sucn'stepf  taken  against  her  out  of  doors^  aa  shonld  jok 
principle  be  the  same  with  the  pending  measure:  but  he  must 
say,  that  in  regard  to  this  particular  proceedingi  the  case  of  t|M 
queen  was  not  parallel  to  that  of  any  subject  of  the  rea)m* 

'^  This  was  a  proceeding  against  the  queen  alone ;  but  ha 
was  quite  sure  that  for  that  reason  their  lordships  would  not 
think  her  majesty  the  less  entitled  to  that  protection  which 
every  honourable  mind  must  be  ready  to  award  hen  That 
which  was  true  with  reaipect  to  subjects  at  large,  was  not  true 
as  of  princes  of  the  blood  royal ;  for  the  situation  which  they 
held  in  the  country  necessarily  made  them  objects  of  greater 
envy  and  detraction  than  individuals  in  a  different  sphere ;  and 
he  did  know  t>ut  that  the  example  of  the  6th  of  June  last 
might  be  the  cause  of  the  creation  and  diffusion  of  a  variety  of 
slanders,  originating  at  St.  Omer's,  (as  we.  understood  the  ho« 
nourable  and  learned  gentleman),  and  other  parts  of  Francei 
affecting  many  individuals,  but  principally  that  royal  personage 
to  whom  fifty  thousand  pounds  per  annum  had  been  offerea 
as  the  compensation  for  those  rights  which  she  demanded, 
and  by  whom  that  offer  had  been  refused.  If  their  lordshipa 
would  suppose  for'a  moment,  that  upon  this  unfortunate  occa- 
sion, any  degraded  person  had,  by  some  secret  means,  found 
admission  into  the  palace  of  the  queen,  and  it  should  appear 
that  he  had  entered  there  with  some  treasonable  intention  of 
undermining  her  state  and  dignity,  he  would  ask  their.lprd* 
ships,  whether,  even  in  that  case,  any  surer  or  more  effectual 
means  could  have  been  resorted  to  for  such  a  purpose  ?  He 
would  ask  also,  whether  the  case  of  the  queen  might  not  be 
made  the  example  for  the  deposition  of  the  throne  also  f  He 
would  ask  another  question — whether  the  experience  of  all 
farmer  times  did  not  bear  upon  the  possibility  of  such  a  fact  I 

''  It  was  very  remarkable,  buf  their  lordships  would  well 
remember,  that  the  origin  of  the  French  revolution  was  marked 
by  calumnies  and  libels  against  the  French  queen-^-imputa 
tions  against  that  unfortunate  woman,  which  were  coupled 
with  slanders  and  insinuations  against  all  that  was  pure,  and 
noble,  and  honomntble,  in  France*  Their  lordships  would  re- 
collect that  eventful  and  gloomy  period,  when  the  unhallpwed 
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bsDcls  of  deipente  meo  were  raised  against  insulted  ft^altjr— 
a  period  at  wbicb,  as  had  been  well  observed  hj  asel^ant 
writer  (Mr.  Burke),  all  the  beautiful  delicacy  of  the  female 
character  was  violated  and  despised— a  period  at  which  .that 
iilodest  sensitiveness,  that  sacred  puritj,  which  impose*  upon 
man  '  all  those  moral  obligations  which  the  heart  owns,  and 
which  the  understanding  latifies,'  were  lost  in  the  licentious 
profligacy  of  the  day ;  when  it  had  become  a  common  observ- 
ation, that  '  a  king  was  but  a  man— a  r[ueen  was  but  a  woman 
— a  vroman  was  but  an  animal,  and  that  an  animal  not  of  the 
highest  order.'  But  dieir  lordships  would  readily  recall  the 
glowing  picture  which  that  great  writer  had  drafra  oftheillui> 
triout  ftmtly  to  which  he  (Mr.  Dennian)  had  alluded;  and 
they  would  deplore  the  unhappy  consequences  which  must  at, 
all  times  be  entailed,  even  upon  the  most  moral,  the  most 
strict,  the  most  virtuous  persons  that  could  ever  sit  on  throner, 
if  these  libels  and  calumnies  were  to  be  propagated,  and  in- 
quires instituted  into  the  privacies  of  royal  life,  which  were 
revolting. to  commanding  understanding,  united  to  correct  feel- 
ing. The  learned  gentleman  then  went  on  to  eulo^ze  those 
distinguishing  ornaments  of  female  character  to  which  he  had 
before  adverted :  and  to  ask  their  lordships,  what  would  be 
the  consequence  of  encouraging  a  species  of  inquiry  calcu- 
lated to  harm  or  destroy  their  delicate  texture ;  end  particu- 
larly as  regarded  their  existence  in  this  country,  h  the  persons 
of  those  whom  the  constitution  had  vested  with  rank  and  au- 
thority f  What,  but  the  stripping  of  the  throne  itself  of  these, 
its  most  beautiful,  most  honourable  ornaments,  and  the  re- 
placing it  by  that  sortof  Pharisaical  republic,  which  would  then 
be  erected  upon  the  rains  of  the  English  monarchy  f  But  ha 
knew  that  the  greatness  of  the  female  character  ooBusted  in 
throwing  from  it,  to  an  immeasurable  distance,  that  species  of 
impertinence  and  tntnmon  which  would  presume  to  Tiolale,  by 
nnwarranted  inquiries,  the  sanctity  of  domestic  privacy ;  and 
upon  these  grounds  alone  he  might'rest  bis  only  and  general 
defence,  if  it  were  necesnry,  of  the  queen,  against  a  measure 
intended  to  exclude  from  -^  ihrane  her  who  o«^x  \o  vAnrt^ 

n  % 
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It— who  came  here  with  every  expectation,  with  every  remson-' 
able  hope,  of  sharing  itr-Hind  who,  it  was  now  attempted  to  be 
argued,  had  forfeited— oot  forfeited,  indeed,  but  had  loa^— 
her  just  claim  to  it. 

''  There  was  another  subject  of  great  importance  to  which 
he  would  allude,  and  that  was,  to  the  argument  which  had 
been  advanced  by  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Brougham) -on  a 
ibrmer  occasion,  founded  upon  decisions  not  only  of  the  cooi* 
mon  law,  but  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  to  the  effect — ^thal 
marriage  was  a  contract  not  merely  of  a  religious,  but  of  a 
civil,  nature.  He  did  trust  that  thei^  lordships  would  re-conn- 
der  this  important  pomt,  involving,  as  it  did,  so  important  and 
sacred  a  consideration.  He  did  hope  that  their  lordships  would 
be  induced  to-morrow,  to  hear,  upon  this  subject,  his  learned 
friend  (Dr.  Lushington,  we  believe),  who  would  be  much 
better  able  to  explain  to  them  the  ecclesiastical  law  upon  the 
matter  than  himself;  but,  if  this  indulgence  should  be  refused^ 
be  should  then  ask  the  assistance  of  the  noble  and  learned, 
and  reverend  prelates,  who  sat  in  that  house,  to  explain  -the 
subject  more  fully  to  their  lordships.  He  had  particularly  to 
request  that  their  lordships  would  consider  the  balance  of  evil 
upon  this  occasion ;  and  that  they  woiUd  inquire  what  state* 
necessity  existed  for  the  adoption  of  the  present  measure. 
In  any  result,  he  tnisted,  and  h^  was  sure  that  there  would  be, 
iipon  their  lordships'  part,  fiothing  like  a  disrega^  or  undeiw 
yaluing  of  the  sacred  obUga^tions  and  the  civil  and  religioua 
chamcter  of  the  marriage  tie ;  but  that  this  inquiry  being  one 
founded  injustice  to  the  moral  feeling  of  the  country,  that 
contnact,  and  its  grave  and  important  nature,  were  never  to  be 
lost  Slight  of.  Comparatively  speaking,  such  an  inquiry  could 
do  no  possible  good ;  but,  as  their  lordships  would  perceive 
in  its  termination  might  do  nuich  positive  harm.  Here  he 
musj^rep^t,  that  he  did  protest  and  object  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  agaunst  bills  o^  pains  and  penalties;  and  especially 
against  a  bill  of  pajii>9  &9d  penalties,  in  which  the  scene  was 
laid  in  ibre^  at^t^s^  at  a  great  distance  iirom  this  country,  and 
carried  through  a  term,  pf  9ix  years.;  and  upon  which  the  il)ti%* 
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fitoui  party  had  been  denied  a  list  of  the  witncuea  against 
her— ^  priyilege  which  the  uaagc  of  tufenor  courts  swctioBed 
and  estahUshed  in  every  other  case.  In  point  of  fac^  the 
application  to  their  lordships,  originally,  was,  that  the  mi3t- 
Btantial  benefit  nli^t  be  given,  and  the  inconvenience  avoided ; 
and  this  great  principle  might  be  ncognised,  it  was  submittsd, 
bat  modified  in  any  manner  that  to  their  lordships  might  ap- 
pear most  suitable  and  convenient. 

"  Now,  he  said  that  before  a  grand  jury  the  witnesses  pub- 
licly  presented  iheiDselves  to  be  sworn,  and  the  indictment 
was  founded  upon  their  evidence.  No  roan  was  left  in  the 
darlc  about  the  charge  brought  against  him,  or  deprived  of  die 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  was  die  character  of  those  who 
appeared  against  him.  He  felt  justified  in  saying,  therefore^ 
that,  so  far  from  having  received  any  diing  like  favour  at  their 
lordships'  hands,  her  majesty  had  every  reason  to  complain  of 
the  course  which  had  been  taken ;  those  times,  however,  in 
which  that  complaint  originated  were  now  passed.  He  again 
protested,  in  her  majesty's  name,  against  all  bills  of  pains  and 
penalties,  but  most  aolemnly  against  a  bill  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties ia  a  case  which  admitted  of  impeachment.  He  protested 
gainst  their  lordships'  declining  those  duties  which  the  con- 
stitnUon  had  imposed  upon  them,  and  undertaking  one  which 
it  was  not  competent  for  them,  and  which  they  were  never 
deemed  likely  to  perform  ;  from  which  no  good  consequence 
was  likely  to  result,  and  in  the  discbarge  of  which  they  must 
■object  themselves  to  the  probability  of  receiving  a  check 
from  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature.  While  be  m^ed 
these  considerations  to  their  lordships,  however,  be  must  also 
strongly  |M«test  against  any  imputation  that  himself,  or  those  ' 
with  whom  he  was  acting,  were  declming  the  combat  upon 
which  they  had  entered.  They  {beaded  agamst  tha  manner, 
but  they  did  not  shridt  from  the  trial. 

"On  the  part  of  her  majesty  he  might  beallowed  to  observe, 
that  it  was  painful  for  him  to  be  compelteit  to  allude  to  unplea- 
sant circumstancet  af^ting  royal  and  ittiistiious  individualSf 
or  to.  revive  Ae  recollectioa  of  siaDy  past  erentt,  but  \)n  tin;«.«& 
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that  he  should  stand  acquitted  to  their  lordships  for  the  faithful ' 
discharge  of  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  means  and  powers.    He 
felt  also  that  he  owed  to  her  majesty  some  apology,  because  ' 
in  the  course  of  his  argument,  he  had  been  necessarily,  though 
hypothetically,  led  to  suppose  something  like  a  possibility  of 
guilt  under  circumstances  which,  he  was  sure,  never  could 
have  existed,  and  from  which  her  majesty's  high  honour  woald 
have  revolted.     I  beg  to  say,  my  lords,  that  whatever  may  be 
enacted, — ^whatever  may  be  done,  by  the  exertions  of  any  in- 
dividual, by  the  perversion  of  truth,  or  through  the  peijury  oF^ 
witnesses, — whatever  be  the  consequences  which  may  follow, 
and  whatever  she  may  suffer, — I  will,  for  one,  never  withdraw^' 
from  her  those  sentiments  of  dutiful  homage  which  I  owe  W 
her  rank,  to  her  situation,  to  her  superior  mind,  to  her  great  and' 
royal  heart ;  nor,  my  lords,  will  I  ever  pay  to  any  one  who  mav' 
usurp  her  majesty's  station,  tliat  respect  which  belongs  alone' 
to  her  whom  the  laws  of  God  and  man  have  made  the  consort* 
of  the  king,  and  the  queen  of  these  kingdoms/' 

Mr.  Denman  having  finished  speaking,  her  majesty,  accom* 
panied  by  Lady  A.  Uai^fiilton,  rose  from  her  seat,  and  quitted* 
the  house  for  a  short  interval. 

The  Attobn£Y-G£NERAL  tlien  rose.-—''  He  could  not  re-* 
frain  from  observing,  after  his  learned  friend  had  addressed 
their  lordships  with  so  much  ability  in  this  stage  of  the  pro<. 
ceeding,  that  he  thought  they  could  have  no  reason  to  regret' 
the  election  they  had  made  subsequently  to  the  objection  which 
was  taken  yesterday ;  because  (undoubtedly,  in  consequencel 
of  the  license  with  which  their  lordships  had  indulged  them 
upon  the  present  occasion,)  they  had  had  all  the  advantage 
which  they  possibly  could  have  obtained  in  this  stage  of  the- 
proceedings,  by  statements  of  facts,  which,  altliough  they  were 
all  introduced  into  this  part  of  the  case  as  facts,  he  must  con- 
tend were  not  yet  founded  on  the  evidence  before  their  lord- 
ships ;  by  assumptions,  gratuitously  made ;  and  by  calumnies 
(an  expression  by  which  he  meant  not  die  slightest  disrespect 
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to  biK  iMTncd  friendi,  but  b«  muit  repemt  it,)  b*  c«]ainniei, 
mMupported,  st  preient,  b;  an;  diing  but  their  own  ts>ertion. 
He  fdaad  himself,  therefore,  placed  in  this  most  difficult  of 
rII  situalioni,  prepared  as  he  was,  and  had  come  there,  to 
argue  the  only  question  which  he  understood  to  be  before  their 
lordships,— namely,  the  principle  of  this  bill.  He  was  now 
driven,  by  the  course  which  his  learned  ft  tends  had  taken,  to 
consider  the  facts  of  the  case  as  they  had  chosen  to  represent 
them.  He  stood,  therefore,  under  this  disadvantage,-^tfaat 
while  their  assertioaa  would  go  forth  to  their  lordships  and  to 
the  world  as  having  been  made  by  them  from  their  own 
knowledge  of  die  facts,  he  was  not,  in  this  stage,  at  liberty  to 
contradict  them.  The  matter  of  that  Matement,  however,  wns 
not  before  their  IcH-dships  in  evidence  j  but  it  had  been  rea- 
soned upon  as  if  the  whole  of  it  were  true  and  indisputable. 
Their  lordships'  passions  had  been  worked  upon,  and  their 
feelings  led  away  by  the  eloquence  which  had  been  exhausted 
upon  subjects  foreign  to  the  question  before  them.  That 
simple  dry  question  he  understood  to  be  this,  '  wheUier  or 
not,  assuming  the  preamble  of  this  bill  to  be  proved  on  evi- 
dence (because  even  hii  learned  friends  in  their  argument  were 
obliged  to  assume  that,) — whether  or  not  the  bill  was  sustain- 
able- upon  prindple  ?'  Such,  as  he  supposed,  was  the  tmly 
question  for  (heir  lordships'  consideration.  He  did,  therefore, 
most  solemnly  implore,  and  most  earnestly  entreat  them, 
before  he  came  to  meet  that  part  of  the  ai^ument,  to  banish 
Irom  their  minds  those  impressions  which  could  not  fail  to 
have  been  made  upon  them  by  the  most  eloquent-  addresses 
of  bis  learned  Iriends,  and  in  particular,  by  that  which  they 
had  justbeard.  But  giving  that  learned  friend  all  due  credit 
and  every  due  tribute  of  respect  for  the  great  eloquence  and  ta- 
lents which  be  bad  displayed,  yet  he  would  say,  that  niae-teulhs 
of  his  statement  were  wholly  foreign  to  the  subject  before  their 
lordships ;  and,  upon  a  calm  and  dispassionate  consideration, 
be  trusted  that  it  could  not  have  the  least  effect  upon  tbeii 
lordships'  minds  in  coming  to  a  decision  upon  the  only  ques- 
tion which  .was  now  in  truth  before  tbem,— whethvt  ca  wa 
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ihtj  wouia  proceed  ia  tii«  mquir;  ?  And  tben,  luppongg  it  U 
be  proceeded  iii,  and  that  tbey  sbould  Ifaiok  tbe  evideoM  ■•• 
lisfactoril;  mtde  ou^  tb«  lerioiu,  grave^Mid,  at  Uu)  lame  daw^ 
duguitiDg  charge  agaimt  her  niajestyy — whether  tkeir  lonl> 
ahipi  would  be  prepared  to  wj,  that  this  bill  should  not  paia ;  . 
or  that  it  had  something  so  horrible  in  its  iM'inciple,  that  i| 
tbould  BOt  proceed,  or  be  followed  Up  b;  the  enactmenti  whiob 
were  contained  .in  it  ^  But  now  he  came  to  argue  this  ques- 
tion, perhaps  they  would  allow  him  to  recur  to  the  manner  Hi 
wbkbithad  been  argued  hj  her  m^eatj's  couaiei. 

"  It  had  been  stated,  and  to-day  bis  learned  friend  had  ex< 
prcssly  admitted,  that,  in  arguing  this  case,  the  preamblo  of 
the  bill  must  be  considered  as  estaUished  by  testimony ;  and  ' 
yet  their  lordships  were  toM  of  suborned  evidence,  perjnreA 
witnesses,  calumnJattgs,  spies,  and  traducers.  If  all  this  wers 
90  even  (which  he  denied,)  it  did  not  come  before  them  at  tlia 
proper  time.  This  was  not  dealing  with  the  question  |dainly 
and  openly.  It  was  tampering  with  their  lordships'  feelings,  and 
treating  the  Bulgect  quite  unfairly  :  because  the  questioo  ain^. 
ply  was,  and  briefiy,  whether  this  bill  should  not  be  proceeded- 
in  to  all  its  subsequent  stages,  provided  the  preamble  should 
be  proved  i  But  here  he  was  in  another  difficult.  Another 
objectiou  had  been  started  by  his  learned  friend  to-day,  who 
had  gone  through  the  preamble,  and  bad  attacked,  not  only 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  worded,  but  who  had  goM  inio 
the  whole  history  of  the  maaner,  (and  beaappoaed  it  was  com- 
petent for  the  learned  gjentleman  to  do  so,  by  Uieir  lordships 
having  permitted  him,)  in  wtdcb  tbb  bill  had  been  framed 
and  introduced;  and  then  had  proteeded  to  argue  that  her 
majesty  laboured  oodier  a  disadvantage  from  the  proceeding 
which  had  been  adopted,  to  which  ^e  would  not  have  been 
liable  in  the  case  of  a  proceeding  before  a  grand-jury, 
afterwards  referred  to' another  jury.  But  he  (the  attoroey- 
geaeral,y  imagined  that  their  lordships  must  have  been  satisfied, 
yesterday,  that  no  such  proceeding,  in  this  instance,  could 
take  place. 

"  If  the  acta  in  question  had  been  coBuutieo  in  this  coira- 
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trjt  they  would  have  lubjected  her  nHJecty  fa>  a  chaise  of  h^h 
treuon^  and  to  die  consequences  of  such  a  crime.  But  by 
reason  of  th«r  being  alleged  to  have  been  coamitted  with  a 
.fordgoer^  and  in  a  foreign  state,  her  majesty  esc^ed  from  the 
chaise,  and  from  the  punishment  of  the  offence  :  she  became, 
on  that  account,  not  amenable  to  the  law  of  high  treason. 
His  learned  friends  had  dwelt  at  great  length,  and,  no  doubt, 
with  effect,  on  the  circumstance  of  their  lordships  having  re- 
ierred  the  papers  to  a  secret  committee,  and  having  introduce- 
ed  a  measure  upon  the  recommendation  of  that  committee. 
His  learned  friend  had  stated  that  a  secret  committee  bad  been 
asaimilated  to  a  grand  jury ;  but  that,  in  the  present  case,  tbey 
had  (M-oceeded  upon  evidence  which  no  grand  jury  would  go 
upon,  and  found  on  it  a  chaise  which  no  grand  jury  would 
find.  But  their  lordships  would  allow  him  to  ask,  whether 
the  secret  committee  had  .found  any  thing  against  the  queen,  as 
a  finding  by  them  t  According  to  the  words  of  their  report, 
they  considered  that  tliere  was  a  seriuus  ground  of  accusation 
against  the  queen  from  what  tbey  had  seen ;  and  that,  in  their 
opinion,  that  accusation  did  so  much  affect,  not  only  ^e  cha- 
racter of  her  maj«Hty,  but  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown, 
as  to  render  some  legislative  enactment  necessary.  Then, 
with  respect  to  Uie  proceedings  of  this  seciet  committee,  the 
teamed  gentleman  said  that  the  secret  committee  had  not 
recommended  this  bill.  Why,  th«y  recommended  some  legis- 
lative proceeding,  and  that  must  be  a  bill.  Such  being  the 
case,  he  would  ask,  whether  any  objection  could  be  taken  to 
their  recommendation  f  He  would  aflirni,  moreover,' that  Ibis 
was  not  only  the  most  regular,  but  the  only  proceeding  which 
could  be  adopted  upon  the  occasion.  But,  whether  it  was  or 
was  not,  at  any  rate  that  was  not  the  question  now  before  their 
lordships.  I1iey  had  already  decided  upon  that  point,  by 
agreeing  that  it  should  be  read  a  first  time  ;  and  the  question 
now  was,  whether  it  should  proceed  i  It  had  been  said,  that 
the  secret  committee  had, proceeded  upon  unvouched  docu- 
ments, and  on  such  alone.  He  had  no  reason  for  knowing 
what  (hose  documents  were  more  than  his  learned  friend  -  bui 
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-  be  finnlj  believed,  that  to  man j  of  the  depositions  the  wit- 
nesses had  been  sworn.  But  why  was  all  this  matter  addressed 
to  their  lordships  i  It  was  not  at  all  in  point ;  and  they  bad 
already  decided  upon  the  matter :  the  bill  was  founded  upon 
the  recommendation  of  a  legislative  proceeding,  retained  by 
the  secret  committee. 

**  One  observation  had  been  made  by  his  learned  friend, 
.which  he  thought  a  very  exlraordinary  one,  coming  from  r 
.lawyer  as  he  was.  He  complained  that  the  preamble  of  Ihia 
.bill  contained  that  which  indictments  at  common  law  did  not 
contain,  namely,  the  evidence  on  which  the  indictment  wae 
founded — that  Uie  evidence  intended  to  be  brought  forward 
against  her  majesty  was  recited  in  the  preamble.  But  had  his 
learned  friend  forgotten  that  even  the  common  law,  foreseeing 
the  hardships  which  might  arise  in  some^  cases — in  cases  of 
.the  highest  crime  known  to  the  stat^  high  treason — had  en- 
acted, that  not  only  should  the  charge  be  stated  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  the  evidence  also  upon  which  that  charge  was 
brought  ?  The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  tlien  went 
on  to  ai^ue  upon  the  equity  and  humanity  of  this  provision, 
and  to  contend  that,  had  the  case  been  diifarent  in  this  in- 
stance, his  learned  friends  would  have  argued  with  equal  zeal 
for  such  a  framing  of  the  preamble  as  that  they  now  decried. 
He  maintained  that,  so  far  from  the  words  *  adulterous  inter- 
course* being  any  new  form  in  bills  of  divorce,  sued  for  in 
tliat  house,  on  account  of  ciiminal  conversation,  illicit  inter- 
course, S)'c.,  tliey  occurred  in  at  least  nine-tenths  of  all.  such 
bills  ever  laid  upon  their  lordships'  table ;  but,  in  fact,  the 
acts  which  were  to  be  proved  before  their  lordships  were 
charged,  and  not  merely  generally  laid. 

'^  As  to  what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Denman,  in  regard  to 
her  Majesty's  promotion  of  Bergami  from  a  menial  station^ 
and  the  sort  of  ridicule  and  humour  whh  which  le  viewed  the 
charge  of  illicit  intercourse,  and  the  different  constrnction  and 
feeling  entertained  by  other  nations  upon  the  subject  of  de- 
cency and  1  e  dium,  upon  which  the  leurned  gentleman  had 
abo  dwcl^—  the  time  for  the  discussion  of  these  points -was  not 
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yet  cenMj  but  the>  were  u>  be  srgued  b^  lad  by.  Ai  to  c 
■eiiee  of  facts  being  charged,  and  not  a  ipecific  act,  he 
would  atk  their  lordships,  whether  the  same  thing  did  not  oc- 
cur in  Bishop  Attcrbury's  case^  (Here  the  Atturae^'Ge^ 
neral  read  an  extract  from  the  bill  of  pains  and  peoslticB  •■- 
acted  in  that  case ;  and  argued,  diat  tite  principle  of  diM 
naeasuie  was  the  same  as  had  been  observed  in  the  presmit 
one.)  It  had  be«n  strangely  objected  as  against  the  bill  be- 
fore their  lordships,  that  the  secret  committee  had  not  ex- 
pressed any  opinion  of  their  own  in  their  report :  surely  not, 
it  was  for  their  lordships  to  form  their  opinions.  (The  ho- 
nourable  and  learned  gentleman  then  entered  into  a  defence  of 
the  conduct  of  those  wbo  had  endeavoofod  to  prevent  the 
further  proceeding  of  this  inquiry.  At  the  time  Ihey  made 
ihoie  efforts  the  bill  was  not  in  its  present  stage,  and  there- 
fore the  ridicule  of  his  learned  friend  waa  not  merited.)  It 
had  been  complained  that  this  measure  was  not  before 
their  lordships  acting  in  their  judicial  character,  as  Ihey 
would  have  been  acting  had  they  resorted  to  an  impeachment. 
But  it  was  matter  of  doubt,  howerer  decidedly  the  contrary 
position  had  been  asaumed  by  his  learned  friends,  whether  «i 
impeachment  in  this  case  could  be  made.  The  learned  gentle- 
man went  on  to  ahew,  that  if,  in  point  of  fact,  an  impeach- 
ment bad  been  adopted,  Ihb  learned  friends  would  have  been 
prepared  with  ai^uments  of  exactly  an  opposite  tendency 
to  show  the  mezpediency  of  such  a  measure. 

"  Adverting  to  the  manner  in  which  the  queen's  counsel  had 
characteriied  the  tamted  evidence,  and,  as  ihey  called  them, 
the  false  chargea,  he  remaiied  that  it  was  not  compe^t  for 
them  to  make  such  illusions  to  the  evidence  before  it  bad 
'  been  heard;  uul,  as  for  as  be  knew,  he  would  venture  ttt 
aay,  that  it  was  of  as  fair  -a  description  as  had  ever  been  ut- 
tered before  that  tribunal.  It  was  aa  unjust  as  illibeni  to  at- 
tempt to  traduce  the  character  of  tiiose  whose  depositions 
were  not  yet  known  even  to  counsel  themselves.  His  learned 
frienda  on  the  other  »de  had  intrndnced  a  variety  of  topics 
before  the  proper  time,  and  by  decrying  the  evidence  ere  the 
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character  of  it  was  known,  they  had  acted  in  a  manner  aa  nU^ 
just  and  as  partial  as  could  be  conceived.  The  indulgence 
which  Uie  house  had  granted  them  of  being  heard  against 
the  principle  of  the  measure  in  the  present  stage,  had,  in 
his  opinion,  been  much  abused ;  for,  instead  of  limiting  their 
arguments  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  they  had  launched  into 
inuendoes,  insinuations,  and  assertions,  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  made.  Whatever  respect  he  might  entertain  per* 
aonally  for  his  learned  friends,  it  was  his  daty  to  observe 
that  they  did  not  stand  there  in  the  character  of  witnesses^ 
and  that  therefore  their  lordships  could  pay  no  regard  to  their 
sweeping  statements  of  facts,  or  to  topics  introduced  with 
the  view  of  influencing  the  house  in  its  decision,  though  ir- 
relevant to  the  question  under  consideration.  His  learned 
friends  had  called  their  lordships'  attention  to  the  protest 
which  had  been  entered  against  this  mode  of  proceeding  in 
the  case  of  Bishop  Atterbury,  and  which  had  been  drawn  up 
by  tlie  then  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper." 

[Here  Lord  Holland  smiled,  and  Mr.  Brougham  whis- 
pered to  the  Attorney- General,  that  Lord  Cowper  was  not 
chancellor  at  the  time  he  protested  against  that  bill.] 

The  Attorney-General  then  resiraied  his  speech :  **  True,'* 
said  he ;  "  Lord  Cowper  was  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor ; 
but  he  wished  their  lordships  to  observe,  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objections  recorded  in  that  protest  was,  that  proceedings 
of  this  kind  were  in  their  nature,  though  not  in  form,  judicial. 
Ip  a  cas9  such  as  this  their  lordships  were  sitting  to  receive 
evidence,  and  though  their  functions  might  not  be  so  purely 
judicial  as  in  a  case  of  impeachment,  still  they  were  bound  to 
look  at  tlie  evidence  as  scrupulously  as  if  the  present  were  a 
trial  by  impeachment.  Did  his  learned  friends  suppose  that 
their  lordships  were  on  this  occasion  to  abandon  that  high 
principle  of  judicial  impartiality — that  they  were  not  to  regu- 
late their  decision  by  the  evidence,  but  that  their  minds  'were 
to  be  swayed  by  some  base  motives  different  from  those  which 
operated  on  them  in  cases  of  impeachment  ?  When  bis 
Ifsarned  friends  addjressed  their  lordships  on  such  topics,  he 
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wat  cotifitjent  that  their  arguments  would  Invo  bo  influence  • 
for  thi>,  Ihougtt  not  in  form,  was  in  snbittnce  a  jadicial  pro- 
ceeding. Another  principal  objection  urged  by  the  proteiten  in 
the  CBseoftbe  Bishop  of  Rochester  was  the  proceeding  b;  bill, 
instead  of  articles  of  impeachment,  which  necessarily  brovgiht 
the  question  under  the  decision  of  two  tribunals,  and  thus  in 
fact  allowed  two  trials  instead  of  one.  Tbey  thought  that  the 
greatest  mischief  of  the  course  pursued  consisted  in  their  lord- 
ships' giving  up  the  judgment  which  belonged  to  them,  and 
transferring  it  to  another  tribunal  not  BO  competent  to  conduct 
a  judicial  investigation,  and  where  popular  feelings  and 
pasuoas  were  likely  to  have  greater  influence.  But  this,  look- 
ing at  what  was  passing  out  of  doors,  was  not  an  objection 
which  the  queen  was  Ukely  to  take  to  the  present  mode  of 
proceeding.  Indeed,  he  should  have  thought  that  this  protest 
would  have  been  the  last  that  his  learned  friends  would  have 
referred  to ;  for  it  proceeded  on  the  nice  sense  entertained  fay 
the  protesters  of  the  dignity  of  the  house,  and  their  unwilling- 
ness to  have  its  judicial  functions  transferred  to  the  other 
house  of  parliament, 

"  Another  objection  in  that  case  was,  that  Bisboy  Atter- 
bury  was  amenable  to  the  common  tribunals  of  the  connti;, 
and  therefore  it  was  thought  improper  to  interfere  with  the 
ordinary  courts  of  justice.  In  the  present  case,  however,  their 
lordahipa  had  the  opinion  of  the  judges  that  no  inquiry  could 
take  place  in  the  courts  of  justice.  If  be  bad  not  known  it  to  be 
the  opinion  of  others  in  whose  legal  judgment  he  could  confide, 
that  the  charge  contained  in  the  preamble  of  this  bill  did  not 
amount  to  high  treason— an  opmion  which  fortunately  was 
now  fonnally  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authorities  that  conld 
be  referred  to,  he  would  not  have  presumed  to  stand  at  their 
lordships*  bar  as  the  advocate  of  the  present  course  of  proceed- 
ing. He  would  have  referred  to  the  protest  in  the  case 'of 
Atterbury,  for  then  the  argument  of  his  learned  friend  would 
have  been  triumphant,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  carrying 
the  inquiry  away  from  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  justice.  That 
question,  however,  was  now. set  at  rest,  and  he  rejoiced  it  was 
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80y  because  he  well  knew  tliat  there  were  many  conscientioM 
and  honourable  persons  i»ho  had  doubts  on  the  subject,  aiHl 
who  had  a  right  to  demand  diat  these  doubts  should  be  satisfied. 
That  uncertainty  was  now  remoyed,  and  he  boldly  challenged 
his  learned  friends  to  the  argument,  and  defied  them  to  pro- 
duce a  single  case  in  support  of  their  assertion,  that  the  facts 
alleged  in  the  preamble  of  this  bill  would  bear  out  an  im-- 
peachment,  and  that,  consequently,  an  impeachment  was  the 
course  that  ought  to  have  been  adopted.  Though  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say  tliat  an  impeachment  conld  not  be  re^ 
sorted  to  in  even  a  doubtful  case,  yet,  if  there  was  a  doubt  as 
to  the  competency  of  that  mode  of  proceeding,  he  contended 
that  that  was  a  suflicient  reason  for  pursuing  another  courae. 
Thus,  he  conceived,  an  answer  was  furnished  to  the  onlj 
point  he  had  heard  advanced  against  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
excepting  those  declamatory  topics  which  his  learned  friends 
had  thought  proper  to  introduce,  but  which  be  should  not 
presume  to  follow  up.  How  should  he  be  arraigned  if  he  a^ 
hr  forgot  himself  as  to  expatiate  on  llie  enormities  of 
the  charge  contained  in  the  preamble  of  this  bill  against  a 
person  of  the  high  rank  of  queen,  then  indeed  a  princess,  but 
niece  to  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  and  next  in  rank  to  the 
Queen  of  England?  How  should  he  be  arraigned  by  his 
learned  friends,  if  he  in  the  present  stage  were  to  enlarge  ou 
the  evidence  about  to  be  produced  i  The  pain  o(  the  task 
would  be  great  enough,  God  knew,  when  the  necessity  arrived ; 
but  at  present  he  refrained,  both  firom  a  sense  of  what  was  due 
to  the  illustrious  individual  who  was  the  6bject  of  the  inquiry, 
and  to  their  lordships,  as  well  as  from  a  conviction  (hat  the 
pablic  ought  to  be  kept  unacquainted  with  such  disgusting 
details.  He  would  not,  however,  pass  over  in  silence  the 
.  remarks  which  had  been  made  on  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
evidence,  and  on  the  motives  which  it  was  alleged  might 
operate  on  the  minds  of  some  noble  lords.  To  these  remarks 
he  must  indeed  submit,  but  he  implored  their  lordships  to  dis- 
miss tliem  from  their  minds,  and  to  weigh  the  case  solely  by 
its  own  merits.     Such  topics  should  surely  be  avoided  in  an 
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auembly  acting,  according  lo  the  protect  which  had  beeu  re- 
ferred to,  ID  a  judicial  character  only.  In  point  of  fact,  hi« 
learned  friends,  had  advanced  only  one  argument  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill. 

"  His  learned  iViend,  Mr.  Brougham,  bad  alluded  to  what 
should  always  be  atended  to — the  nature  of  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  as  an  ex  ^ost  facto  law.  But  let  their  lordships  look 
at  the  circumstances.  The  highest  crime  against  the  state  was 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
If  it  had  been  committed  in  this  country,  ifae  penalty  would 
have  been  death ;  but  it  happened  to  have  occurred  abroad, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  within  the  penalty  of  law. 

"The  crime  was  charged  to  have  been  committed  with  a 
menial,  to  have  been  coutinucd  during  a  long  course  of  time, 
and  to  have  been  accompanied  on  her  part  with  conduct  the 
most  licentious  and  disgraceful.  Was  tliis  not  an  offence  that 
ought  to  be  treated  with  the  sense  which  the  bill  expressed  of 
its  enormity :  Was  it  to  be  passed  over  with  impunity  because 
it  was  committed  in  Italy.'  If  it  would  have  put  her  on  her 
defence  for  her  character  and  her  life  in  this  country,  was  it 
to  be  passed  over  abroad  t  Were  they  lo  say,  that  such  con- 
duct should  not  be  punished,  because  ^e  law  that  punished  it 
was  ex  poit  facto'?  What  was  eveiy  divorce  bill  but  au  ei  post 
facto  law  i  The  law  of  the  laud  aaid  that  the  mamagc  cou- 
tracl  was  inditsoluble,  but  the  complaining  party  and  it  waa 
violated,  and  came  (o  their  lordships  to  pass  an  expojt  fact» 
law,  to  annul  the  marriage,  and  degrade  the  ofTending  party. 

"  The  consequence  of  a  divoice  waa  to  degrade  the  party 
from  the  rank  formerly  enjoyed ;  and  thus,  thoi^h  it  waa  not 
a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  its  effect  was  the  same.  But  it 
had  been  argued  by  his  learned  friend,  Mr.  Brougham,  that 
the  queen  should  not  be  made  respotisible  for  her  conduct, 
because  she  had  no  notice  (bat  she  was  doing  wrong.  Her 
majesty  was  therefore  to  say, '  True,  I  have  been  thisafoandooed 
being;  I  have  committed  this  scandalous  crime,  but  T  have 
come  to  England,  and  you  must  not  punish  me.'  In  reply  t» 
this  be  wouM  say,  '  became  the  crime  has  been  committed 
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vuh  a  foreigner^  by  which  it  is  only  rendered  the  more  scan- 
d^ous  and  degrading  to  the  country,  we  cannot  punish  it  by 
the  existing  laws ;  but  we  cannot  allow  it  to  pass  with  impa- 
nity,  and  .  therefore  we  will  annul  the  marriage  with  the  mo- 
narch.' This  he  conceived  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  on  that 
point,  and  he  should  therefore  proceed  to  the  next  argument 
advanced  on  the  other  side, ,  which  was  that  the  chains  in 
the  preamble  of  this  bill  would  support  an  impeachment. 
Soma  persons  thought  it  doubtful  whether  aa  impeachment 
could  not  be  sustained  for  an  offence  not  known  to  the  law  of 
the  land ;  and,  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  it  could,  the 
case  of  Lord  Somers  had  been  referred  to,  who  was  im- 
peached on  account  of  the  Partition  Treaty.  He  appre- 
hended, however,  that  high  official  persons  were  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  if  they  neglected  or  violated  their  doty:  if  any 
public  functionary  abused  the  power  with  vliich  he  was 
invested,  he  was  guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  state. 

*^  The  guilt  of  the  queen,  being  committed  abroad,  was  not 
known  to  the  law,  'and  therefore  could  not  be  reached  by  im- 
peachment, according  to  the  doctrine  of  Blackstone.  A  puMic 
functionary,  like  Lord  Somers,  might  be  impeached  for  a 
breach  of  his  official  duties  ;  but  that  case  was  not  analogous  to 
the  present.  He  defied  the  other  side  to  produce  any  instance 
of  an  impeachment  for  an  offence  not  known  to  the  law  of 
the  land ;  and  if  they  could  not  produce  such  a  case,  their 
argument  must  fall  to  the  ground.  "  But,  even  if  the  point  were 
doubtful,  their  lordshipa  were  right  in  adopting  the  present 
course,  which,  among  its  other  advantages,  gave  the  accused 
the  benefit  of  an  additional  tribunal. 

''  The  house  had  been  addressed  on  the  expediency  of  the 
measure,  but  that  was  not  the  question  for  their  lordships' 
consideration  at  present.  What,  he  would  ask,  had  her  ma- 
jesty  just  now  to  do  with  that  question  ?  Her  guilt  or  her 
innocence  would  not  be  affected  by  the  expediency  of  the 
measure :  she  courted  inquiry,  and  this  bill  was  the  same  to 
her  in  .that  respect  as  an  impeachment.  Again,  it  had  been 
said,   that   their  lordships  were  now  visiting  on  her  majesty 
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what  she  bad  done  as  Princess  of  Wales.  TbiM  topic  seemed 
■Uo  to  haf  e  beeu  mtrodaced  more  for  the  sake  of  cfiect  than 
of  argument ;  but,  like  many  other  points  dwelt  on  b;  hi* 
learned  friends,  it  was  wholly  destitute  of  solidity ;  for,  as 
queen,  her  situation,  in  point  of  responsibility,  was  the  same 
as  when  Princess  of  Wales.  If  the  alleged  crime  had  been 
coiDiiiitted  in  this  coimtry,  she  would  have  been  equally  ame- 
nable to  the  laws  tn  both  cases;  and  hy  being  committed 
abroad,  it  rendered  her  situstion  the  same  in  either  station. 
She  was  deprived  of  no  advantage  on  the  present  occasion  to 
which  ^e  would  have  been  entiUed  as  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
therefore  on  this  ground  she  did  not  eiperience  that  inconve- 
nience which  had  been  represented. 

"  Again,  it  had  tweo  said  that  this  bill  was  introduced  with  a 
new  to  the  private  interests  of  the  Icing.  What !  In  a  case ' 
which  would  have  been  one  of  high  treason  if  the  offence  had 
been  committed  in  this  country,  was  not  the  crime,  in  the  eye 
of  reason,  equally  to  be  visited  as  a  public  ofi«nce,  although 
committed  abroad  ?  If  our  ancestors  thought  that  adultery  in 
such  cases  ought  to  be  visited  wiUi  the  highest  penalties  of  the 
law,  did  they  not  consider  it  a  public  offence  f  Had  they 
guarded  it  in  such  a  manner  by  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  and 
yet  were  their  lordships  and  the  country  to  say  that  a  queen,  wfaio 
had  committed  the  crimes  charged  in  die  preamble  of  this  bill, 
was  fit  and  worthy  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  these  realms  ?  Be  it  as 
iiis  learned  friends  had  said,  that  their  lordships  were  not  to  pass 
this  bill,  unless  such  evidence  of  die  adultery  were  prodeced 
as  would  satisfy  a  jury,  he  shoidd  say,  that  if  the  chai^  of 
adMllery  was  not  proved,  the  question  would  arise,  whether  any 
of  the  enactments  of  the  bill  should  remain  «a  the  proof  «f 
the  other  parts  of  the  preamble,  if  ^  odier  parts  were  sub- 
stantiated by  evidence.  His  learned  friends  said, '  Yort  are 
to  retain  your  enactment,  even  if  the  adaltery  is  not  proved;' 
and  to  this  be  would  reply,  that  the  present  was  not  die  proper 
■tage  for  the  consideration  of  that  question,  for  counsel  were 
not  to  anticipate  what  their  lordriiipe  io  tkeir  wisdom  might 
ihiok  proper  to  do  in  that  event.     He  was  aware  that  in  goin^ 
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over  the  arguments  of  ike  learned  counsel  to  whom  ha. 
opposed,  he  might  hare  omitted  many  points  on  which  th^  had 
dwelt.     He  knew  he  had  passed  over  the  deckmatioa  in  whidi 
they  had  indulged,  and  he  conceived  that  there  was  an  im|wt 
rative  call  on  him  not  to  follow  them  in  that  course. 

''  He  felt  that  he  was  addressing  a  grave  assembly,  com- 
posed of  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  attainments,  and  honour, 
in  the  country ;  and  he  knew  that  on  such  an  occasion  appeala 
to  the  passions,  however  they  might  excite  admiration  $ar  the 
advocate  at  the  bar,  would  ultimately  be  of  no  effect.  Their 
lordships  were  not  to  be  made,  either  by  entreaty,  .by  hints, 
or  by  menaces,  to  swerve  from  the  straight-forward  palhjof 
duty.  He  was  aware  that  this,  as  it  had  been  called  by  hia 
learned  friend  Mr.  Denman,  was  a  tremendous  inquiry :  he 
knew  that  the,  peace  of  the  country  might  be  affected  by  it; 
but  he  knew  also  that  clamour  would  have  no  effect  on  their 
lordships'  minds.  He  was  not  appalled ;  he  did  not  fear  for 
the  future  :  he  had  such  confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  &e 
.country,  that  he  felt  assured,  when  the  foots  were  before  them 
which  had  hitherto  been  concealed,  and  in  ignorance  of  which 
their  minds  had  artfully  beeu  wrought  on,  they  would  see  the 
necessity  and  the  propriety  of  the  course  that  had  been  re. 
sorted  Jo.  The  question  was  a  momentous  one,  affecting 
not  only  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  but  the  digni^ 
and  honour  of  the  country  itself.  If  innocent^  however, 
the  party  accused  need  nqt  fear  your  lordships'  judgment. 
If  guilty,  I  .Am  sure  that  nothmg  can  be  stated  which  wiU 
induce  you  to  swerve  from  the  path  of  duty ;  but  that,  fearlew 
of  popular  clamour,  you  will  put  your  hand  to  your  hearta^ 
and  decide  coni^ientiously.and  justly.  By  your  lordships'  de- 
cision you  will  satisfy  the  public, .  that  while  the  meanest  sub- 
ject in  the  realm  is  protected  by  innocence,  the  highest  subject 
cannot  offend  with  impunity.'' 

The  Solicitor«6eneral  followed  on  the  same  side. 
'^  He  had  also  to  trouble  their  lordships  on  that  which , had 
been  properly  characterized  as  a  most  important  and.  moat 
momentous  question.     He  confessed  that  he  participated  ia 
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the  (eelingt  which  hwllieen  expiessed  b;  the  Attorney-General 
riespecting  the  conduct  pursued  by  tlic  learned  gentlemen  on 
the  other  aide.  He  had  understood  that  they  came  to  their 
lordshipa'  bar  calmly  and  temperately  to  discuss  a  grave,  dry, 
legal,  constitutional  queation :  such  he  conceived  to  have 
been  the  question  proposed  by  the  house  to  the  counsel  on 
both  sides.  But  his  learned  friends,  deviating  from  this  course, 
and  indulging  in  personal  invective,had  accused  the  individuals 
who  had  instituted  this  proceeding  of  the  most  corrupt  con- 
duct, and  had  charged  the  persons  who  assisled  in  collccUiig 
the  evidence  with  subomaUon  of  perjury,  and  a  most  horrible 
violatioo  of  justice,  in  attempting  to  make  out  a  case  against 
the  high  personage  accused.  The  learned  gentlemen,  by  the 
fenl  and  unfounded  aspersions  which  they  had  cast  out,  bad 
put  themselves  out  of  the  situation  of  defendants  of  this  case. 
The  charges  which  they  had  advanced  were  wholly  false ;  he 
dared  them  to  the  proof,  and  he  well  knew  what  would  be  the 
result  of  the  trial  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  individuals  directing 
the  proceedings.  He  had  said,  that  (he  question,  iti  his  view 
of  it,  was  of  the  roost  simple  description. 

"  The  queen -consort,  committing  adultery  with  a  person 
owing  allegiance  to  the  crown,  was  guilty  of  high  treason, 
whether  the  crime  was  committed  within  the  realm  or  abroad  : 
that  was  the  law  of  the  land.  But,  by  a  refined  and  techni- 
cal distinction,  which  had  given  occasion  for  much  debate 
and  serious  consideration,  and  on  which  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  had  been  taken,  it  turned  out  that  this  offence,  ifcom- 
mitted  with  a  foreigner  abroad,  however  vicious,  abandoned, 
and  scandalous  it  might  be,  was  not  only  no  treason,  but  was 
not  even  cognizable  by  the  taw  of  the  land.  But  did  it  there- 
fore follow  that  it  was  to  pass  unpunished  i  In  arguing  the 
question,  he  was  forced  to  assume  the  trudi  of  the  allcgaticms 
contained  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill ;  for  the  learned  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  contended,  that  if  any  thing  charged 
were  proved,  the  bill  ought  not  to  pass  into  a  law.  On  the  issue 
of  that  question  he  would  meet  them,  and  he  should  assume, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  all  the  &cts  were  madeoiAV«t 
K  2 
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the  satisfaction  of  that  tribunal.  WeQ,  If  the  queeo^oMMt 
was  guilty  of  a  crime  but  one  shade  remofed  frooi  the  higkent 
crime  known  to  the  law— of  the  deepest  dye  either  in  a  r^^ 
giousy  a  moral,  or  a  civil  point  of  mw—- was  a  person  so  f»» 
gardless  of  what  she  owed  to  the  country,  to  dw  crown,  and 
to  her  rank,  to  sit  on  the  throne  by  the  nde  of  die  monaick 
of  these  realms  i  It  had  been  argued  by  his  learned  friend 
(Mr.  Brougham),  that  because  this  was  no  crime  known  to 
the  law  of  the  land,  no  penalty  or  punishment  should  attadi  ' 
to  it,  and  no  inquiry  should  be  instituted  respecting  it;  and 
then  both  he  and  Mr.  Denman  had  gone  on  to  say,  that  if 
any  proceeding  were  resorted  to,  it  should  not  have  been  by  a 
bill  of  paius  and  penalties,  but  by  articles  of  impeachment. 
Now,  as  to  the  first  of  these  positions,  he  was  confident  that 
barely  stating  the  (acts  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  their  lonl» 
ships'  decision  in  favour  of  the  view  he  took  of  the  question  ; 
for  could  he  address  an  assembly  of  men  of  honour,  statuq; 
that  such  scandalous  conduct  had  taken  place,  and  at  the 
same  time  affirm  that  the  person  who  had  been  guilty  of  it  waa 
worthy  to  remain. upon  the  tlirone  of  England?  There  were 
two  courses  that  might  be  adopted— -the  one  the  bill  now  upon 
the  table,  and  the  other  an  impeachment  What  was  dia 
nature  of  that  bill  i  In  the  preamble  the  offence  was  charged, 
an  offence  committed  with  a  foreigner  abroad,  and  therefore 
not  cogniaahle  by  the  ordmary  tribunab  of  the  country.  What 
did  the  bill  enact  f  A  diasolntion  of  marriage,  and  a  de- 
privation of  rank  and  dignity.  Was  this,  or  uras  it  not,  an 
enactment  that  ought  to  follow  on  die  proof  of  the  facts  of 
the  preamble  I  For  bis  argument,  he  assumed  that  they  cooM 

_  m 

be  proved :  and  was  die  Sovereign  in  diis  respect  to  be  placed 
in  a  worse  situation  th^  any  subject  in  his  realm  ?  If  a  case  of 
adultery  were  established  before  the  hou^e  in  the  case  of  the 
meanest  individual,  divorce  followed  of  course ;  and  had  not 
the  king  the  same  privilege  ? 

"  This  was  a  bill  oi  pains  and  penalties ;  but  in  every  com» 
mon  bin  df  divorce  the  same  coi  sequence  fdlowed,  the  same 
penalties  attached.    The  queen  was  to  be  deprived  of  her 
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Station  and  dignity  ;  and  if  the  wife  of  a  peer  committed  adui- 
tery^  she  suffered  the  same  degradation.  A  bill  of  dfvpi^e, 
therefore,  was  a  bill  of  the  same  nature  and  character  as  that 
now  before  the  house.  With  great  gravity,  and  with  a  power 
of  eloquence  seldom  equalled,  the  counsel  on  the  other  side 
had  endeavoured  to  impress  their  lordships  with  a  notion  that 
this  was  a  new  case,  that  it  was  put  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
proceeding,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  only  what  happened  every 
day.  Next  it  was  said  to  be  an  ex  pent  facto  law;  but  trying 
it  again  by  the  same  test,  every  bill  of  divorce  was  an  ex  fost 
facto  law. 

''  These  observations  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of 
answering  that  part  of  the  argument  where  the  supporters  of  the 
bill  were  called  upon  to  make  out  some  strong  case  of  neces- 
sity ;  and  he  appealed  to  the  house,  whether  there  ever  was  a 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties  more  called  for,  assuming  that  the 
evidence  established  the  preamble.  Was  it  to  be  tolerated 
in  this  kingdom,  that  duch  an  offence,  and  such  a  series  of 
conduct,  should  be  passed  over  with  impunity  ?  Was  it  to  be 
tolerated  that  an  individual  ao  demeaning  herself-  should  fill 
the  highest  station  in  the  country,  and  should  continue 
to  set  an  example  of  such  pernicious  and  extensive  operation  I 

^  Looking  at  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  others^ 
he  should  say  that  if  this  were  to  turn  on  the  point  of  neces- 
sity, the  necessity  dictating  those  measures  sank  into  nothing 
compared  with  the  paramount  compulsion  for  the  present 
bill.  He  agreed  in  what  had  been  urged  on  the  other  side, 
though  suggested  in  the  shape  of  a  charge,  with  respect  to 
the  possibility  of  avoiding  these  discussions.  Silence  upon 
this  subject  could  hardly  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a  price ; 
but  the  moment  the  queen  challenged  inquiry,  the  moment 
she  asserted  her  innocence  ;  the  moment  she  sat  her  foot  in 
the  country,  and  claimed  her  rank  and  privileges  as  queen 
consort,  it  became  impossible  to  shun  this  dreadful  proceed*^ 
ing.  Let  them  insist  that  great  concessions  and  sacrifices 
were  offered  as  the  means  of  arresting  it ;  but  her  majesty,  re- 
iy'uig,  it  was  to  be  presumed,  on  her  innocence,  put  an  end  to 
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the  possibility  of  trifling  with  the  subject^  and  made  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  proceed. 

**  The  queen's  attorney-general  had  referred  to  most  atro- 
cious instances  of  violence.  He  had  quoted  the  attainder  of 
Mortimer  and  its  subsequent  reversion,  but  it  had  no  con* 
nexion  with  this  case.  The  precedent  of  Lord  Strafford  was 
equally  irrelevant.  When  the  popular  party  failed  to  make 
out  a  case  of  treason  against  Strafford,  he  became  the  victiin 
of  a  bill  of  attainder,  and  the  reasons  for  its  reversion  were 
stated  with  equal  eloquence  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  preamble.  When  the  bill  of  attainder  was  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  known  that  it  passed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  immense  multitudes  assembling  day  after  day 
to  overawe  and  intimidate  its  members.  A  similar  cause  had 
forced  it  through  the  Lords,  and  the  manner  in  which  a  re- 
luctant assent  had  at  last  been  extorted  from  Charles  I.  was 
well  remembered.  Was  it  extraordinary  that  such  a  bill 
should  have  been  repealed,  or  did  it  form  any  objection  to  the 
principle  of  bills  of  pains  and  penalties  i  Were  they  not  as  old 
as  the  law  and  constitution  of  the  country,  and  were  they  not 
an  essential  part  of  that  law  and  constitution  i  Was  there  any 
well-wisher  to  the  popular  and  free  part  of  our  constitution, 
who  would  wish  that  portion  of  it  to  be  rescinded  and  abo- 
lished i  The  measure  now  on  the  table  followed  as  nearly  as 
possible  those  bills  of  divorce  which  every  session  were  brought 
in  and  passed  without  a  murmur. 

''  The  queen's  Attorney-General,  with  a  kind  of  candour  for 
which  no  thanks  were  due,  consented  to  pass  over  the  reigti 
of  Henry  VHI.,  though  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  speech 
he  again  dragged  it  forward.  If  any  precedent  existed  of  that 
time  applicable  either  to  the  law  or  the  facts  of  this  case,  let 
them  be  boldly  and  fairly  stated,  and  they  should  be  as 
boldly  and  fairly  met.  He  (the  Solicitor-General)  was 
not  afraid  of  charges  openly  made ;  but  for  dark  insinua- 
tions, for  distant  and  oblique  hints,  in  which  the  queen's  At- 
torney-General so  abundantly  indulged,  and  for  which  he  was 
so  celebrated,  he  had  no  great  predilection.     He  repeated,  if 
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initineea  were  to  be  brought  from  an;  period  of  pur  history, 
however  bad  the  time,  or  however  arbitrary  Uie  monarch,  let 
them  be  boldly  and  manfully  stated,  and  the  supporters  of  the 
bill  had  nothing  to  fear. 

"  It  was  asked,  as  this  was  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  en- 
acting divorce,  who  was  the  complaining  party  i  In  ordinary 
cases,  said  they,  bills  of  divorce  are  not  passed  unless  the 
husband  appears,  and  gives  his  consent  to  the  rescinding 
of  the  matnmooial  contract.  True  it  was  that  the  king  was 
not  here  the  complaining  party :  it  did  not  snit  his  h^[h 
character  and  station  to  come  before  this  court  as  the  com- 
plaining party ;  but, '  knowing  the  facts  of  the  case,  he  pur- 
sued the  course  befitting  his  dignified  aud  princely  capa- 
city ;  he  ordered  the  papers  to  be  laid  before  the  parliament, 
that  it  might  deal  with  the  case  as  to  its  wisdom  might  seem 
meet,  T^us  he  became  a  consenting,  though  not  a  eom> 
plaining,  party. 

"  When  the  queen's  attorney-general  had  stated  that  be 
would  not  enter  into  the  question  of  recrimination,  he  had 
acted  widi  perfect  propriety,  recollecting  the  question  before 
the  house  ;  recnmination  had  nothing  to  do  with  diat  ques- 
tion; itiiad  nothing  to  do  with  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
though  it  might  faereai^r  remain  to  be  decided,  when  tfie  case 
on  one  side  was  closed,  how  fitr  recrimination  should  be  al- 
lowed. But  the  queen's  solicitor-general  bad  not  followed  in 
the  steps  of  his  leader ;  he  had  gone  at  large  into  the  question 
of  recrimination.  His  mind  and  habits  of  reasoning  must 
have  revolted  at  the  course,  because  he  knew  that  it  was  ii>- 
applicable.  It  had  been  the  misfortune  of  these  proceedings, 
from  the  commencement,  and  throughout  every  stage,  that 
collateral  topics,  calculated  to  excite  prejudice,  and  to  inflame 
the  passions  of  the  multitude ;  to  create  distraction  in  die 
country,  and  to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  the  mcmarchy, 
had  been  introduced  by  Uie  professional  and  unprofessional 
advisers  of  the  queen.  He  deeply  lamented  the  fact,  and 
wbedier  the  same  course,  were  still  to  he  pursued  he  knew  not, 
but,  jadging  from  the  past,  be  bad  little  to  hope  for  the<itf»it«. 
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<'  He  took  it  for  gnmted,  then,  that  it  would  not  be  denied 
thtt  some  remedy  wai  neceesary,  tnd  the  great  majority  of 
their  lordships,  he  trusted,  would  be  of  opinion  that  the  remedy 
before  the  house  was  that  which  ought  to  be  afforded.  It 
was,  however,  urged  on  the  other  side^  that  the  queen  ought 
to  have  been  impeached  ;  but  he  relied  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  cited  by  his  learned  friend,  to  shew 
that  there  existed  no  case  of  impeachment,  not  founded  on 
some  crime  known  to  the  common  law,  or  on  some  malv^- 
■alion  or  misconduct  in  a  pliUic  oflScer.  On  this  point,  be 
begged  to  be  understood  as  not  expressing  a  confident  opinion, 
but  as  stating  at  kast  a  strong-  doubt  whether  impeachment.in 
this  case  could  have  been  maintained.  Giving  the  other 
side  the  benefit  of  this  doubt,  would  it  be  contended  that  a  re- 
medy ought  to  have  been  sought  in  a  measure  that,  on  aU 
hands,  admitted  so  much  argument  as  to  its  legality.  Had  im- 
peachment been  resorted  to,  the  counsel  for  the  queen  would 
have  been  the  loudest  to  arraign  that  course,— they  would 
have  insisted  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  law  and  coh- 
stitntion  of  die  country  ;  that  it  was  inadequate  to  its  end ; 
and  that  it  was  attended  with  a  multitude  of  hardships  to  the 
etccused.  Besides,  what  sort  of  remedy  would  it  afford  to 
the  injured  party  ?  Was  it  appropriate  to  this  case  ?  Couia 
any  punishment  be  inflicted  under  it  but  those  which  went  to 
the  life,  liberty,  or  property  of  the  <^ender  i  An  impeach- 
ment could  not  divorce, — it  could  not  degrade  from  rank  aod 
dignity,  though  it  might  inflict  capital  punishment,  and  direct 
imprisonment. 

^'  If  what  he  now  staled  were  not  universally  assented  lo^ 
he  wished  those  who  dissented  to  point  out  any  case  of  im- 
peachment which  did  not  range  itself  within  the  class  he  had 
mentioned.  When,  however,  the  other  side  talked  of  the 
benefits  resulting  to  the  accused  from  impeachment,  be  confi« 
dently  asked,  what  advantage  she  could  have  then  enjoyed 
which  her  majesty  would  not  now  possess  in  a  superior  de- 
gree i  First,  Ae  accusation  must  have  proceeded  from  tbe 
house  of  commons,  and  it  must  have  bees  built  on  previous 
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inquiry.  It  would  tlien  come  before  tbnr  lordthipij  where 
the  inquirjr  muit  be  reuewed.  In  a  proceeding  by  bill,  on 
the.otber  hand,  the  witnesses  an  both  tides  having  been  ess- 
nAned  here,  it  would  be  sent  down  to  the  other  house ;  aor 
did  it  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  it  would  pMi 
there  ;  at  least  the  ezaminatious  must  there  be  renewed,  and 
eveij  means  would  be  afforded  to  her  miyesty  of  meeting  the 
case.  Nor  in  an  impeacbroent  would  the  charge  be  ofa  more 
specific  and  more  distinct  nature  than  in  the  preamble  of  this 
b3l.  It  was  said  that,  m  an  impeachment,  time  and  place 
must  be  stated,  but  here  all  that  could  be  specified  had  been 
specified.  The  name  of  the  adulteror  was  inserted,  but  tlie 
adultery  was  extended  over  a  period  of  two  years,  and  was 
confined  to  one,  two,  or  three  Ungdonu ;  it  embraced  «  con- 
piderable  portion  of  the  globe,  and  how  then  could  it  be  more 
accurately  defined  ?  The  learned  counsel  on  the  other  side 
bad  also  run  away  with  a  notion  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  be 
as  precise  in  an  impeachment  as  in  an  indictment ;  hut  if 
they  looked  only  at  the  precedent  cf  Sacbeverell,  tbey  would 
find  themselves  miatalcen. 

"  He  had  thus  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  proceeding 
by  Inll  was  distinctly  applicable  to  this  case,  and  that  it  was 
aoslogous  to  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  while  an  im- 
peachment was  inconvenient  to  Ae  parties,  inedequate  to  the 
remedy,  and  productive  of  no  advantage  to  counterbalan<;e  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  attending  it.  If,  then,  a  choice  must 
be  made,  why  was  this  bill  to  be  r^ected  '  Having  said  thus 
mUch,  it  appeared  to  him  that  he  bad  argued  the  whole  que»- 
tkm,  without  going  out  of  the  way  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  coUateral  matters. 

"  Another  objection  had  then  been  taken,  and  it  was  said 
that  the  law  did  not  apply  to  the  state  of  her  majesty  as  prin- 
cess of  Wales,  and  her  nitomey-general  had  contended  that 
she  was  entitled  now  to  all  those  advantages  to  which  two  or 
three  years  ago  she  would  have  had  a  right,  nune  pro  ttmc. 
Bnt  the  situation  of  the  wife  of  the  Priuce  of  Wales  was  pre- 
cisely   the  same  as  that  of  the  wife  of  the  king,  as  far  aa 

T.  L 
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related  to  the  imputations  in  the  bill ;  and,  if  the  offence 
had  been  committed  -at  the  time  i/vhen  her  majesty  was  tbe 
wife  of  the  Prince  Regent,  the  same  reasons  of  policy  govern- 
ing the  present  proceeding  would  then  have  applied.  Next, 
it  was  said  that  marriage  was  a  religious  contracti  and  that 
the  house  ought  to  be  careful  how  it  severed  the  holy  knot ; 
but  the.  same  argument  applied  to  every  bill  of  divorce; 
adultery  dissolved  the  tie,  and  set  the  parties  free  ;  so  that  it 
had  no  application  to  the  present  proceeding. 

'^  The  language  of  the  preamble  had  been  criticised  ;  thii 
was  no  offence,  that  was  no  offence,  and  a  third  charge  was  n*) 
offence.  Taking  them  separately,  he  agreed  that  it  was  so : 
one,  two,  or  three  facts  in  the  preamble  might  not  amount  to 
any  offence ;  but,  taking  them  collectively  as  parts  of  a  whole, 
they  constituted  an  offence  of  an  enormous  character.  What 
did  the  preamble  state  ?  That  the  queen  of  England,  then 
wife  of  the  prince  Regent,  went  to  Italy ;  that  she  engaged  a 
menial  servant,  long  in  a  similar  situation,  as  an  attendant : 
that  great  familiarity  and  improper  intimacy  very  shortly  after- 
wards took  place  between  them,  and  that  she  loaded  him  with 
favours  and  honours  of  every  description ;  that  she  found  her- 
self bound  almost  exclusively  with  his  relations ;  that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  world  a  degrading  and  disgusting  intercourse 
was  held  between  them ;  and  that  this  licentious  and  adulter- 
ous conduct  was  pursued  for  a  great  lengtli  of  time.  Would 
any  man  contend  that  this  charge  was  not  stated  in  language 
so  precise  and  distinct  that  it  could  not  be  misundersood  ? 
No  man,  who  did  not  wilfully  shut  his  eyes,  could  mistake  it. 
Then  the  terms  '  adulterous  intercourse'  were  cavilled  at,  for 
there  was  nothing,  however  small,  that  escaped  observation, 
or  however  great,  that  was  not  forced  into  the  discussion. 
But  to  this  the  attorney-general  had  given  a  satisfactory  answer, 
which  showed  how  lax  and  sluggish  the  other  side  were  to 
discover  any  thing  militating  against  them. 

"  The  great  majority  of  bills  of  divorce  stated,  not  that 
adultery  had  been  committed,  but  that  an  adulterous  inter- 
course had  been  carried  on,  and  a  succession  of  adulterous 
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acts  were  charged  in  the  preanibte  of  Ibe  LilL  The  counsel 
for  the  queen  seemed  (o  think  that  there  wat  do  diBference  be- 
tween adulter?  cominitted  by  a  inaa  and  by  a  wonuut.  1^  ' 
was  a  most  extraordioary  proposition,  whether  considered 
Itigally,  or  with  reference  to  its  effects  upon  society.  Adultery 
in  a  man  was  in  no  way  punishable,  and  it  could  not  be  niade 
the  subject  of  a  bill  of  divorce.  But  why  w&s  this  topic  intro- 
duced ?  For  a  most  strange  and  unjustifiable  purpose.  He 
should  have  thought  that  the  common  feeling  of  delicacy  and 
humanity,  which  he  knew  pervaded  the  bosoms  of  his  learned 
friends,  would  have  compelled  abstinence  at  least  on  this  point. 
It  was  an  unwarrantable,  because  an  unnecessary,  attack  upon 
an  illustiioua  personage,  whose  conduct  had  been  twice 
dragged  before  the  house.  His  great  talents  and  popularity 
throughout  the  country,  might  at  all  times,  but  more  particD- 
larly  at  the  present  moment,  have  shielded  him  from  so  cruel 
and  so  wanton  an  assault.  Knowing  from  what  quarter  it  pro- 
ceeded, it  filled  him  with  surprise  and  amazement. 

"  riie  attorney-general  for  the  queen  had  asserted,  that 
there  were  some  individuals  who  encouraged  her  majesty  to 
go  abroad ;  and  both  her  counsel  had  intimated,  in  terins  loo 
distinct  to  be  misunderstood,  ihat  there  were  those  who  wished 
that  she  should  leave  the  kingdom,  that  she  might  fall  a  victim 
to  one  of  the  most  foul  conspiracies  that  had  ever  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man.  He  mentioned  this  as  an  indication  of  the 
spirit  and  temper  with  whicli  this  discussion  had  been  con- 
ducted, and  of  the  strange  infatuation  that  seemed  to  prevail 
in  some  quarters.  Was  it  meant  as  a  charge  against  minis- 
ters I  Was  it  possible  to  su])pose  that  such  detestable  wicked- 
ness could  enter  into  the  minds  of  the  basest  in  society,  much 
less  into  the  miuds  of  men  refined  by  education,  'polished 
by  intercourse  with  the  highest  classes,  and  raised  by  their 
talents  to  tlie  highest  functions  of  the  state  i  Could  they  invent 
such  a  plot,  and  concert  such  a  diabolical  conspiracy  i  But  it 
was  of  a  piece  witli  the  rest ;  it  was  of  a  piece  with  the  same 
spirit  which  had  censured  the  great  anxiety  felt  that  the  queen 
should  continue  on  the  Continent,  and  for  which  such  a  sacri- 
L  2 
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flee  would  have  been  made.  If  that  proceedbg  deserTed 
condemnation^  all  the  partief  who  were  actors  in  it  weie 
equally  to  blame.  The  man  who  received,  the  man  who  bore, 
and  the  man  who  assented  to  the  proposal,  were  to  the  full  as 
bad  as  the  man  who  made  it.  But  he  (the  solicitor-general) 
believed  that  no  blame  was  to  be  imputed  to  any  person ;  he 
believed  it  was  the  best  advice  that  could  be  given,  and  he 
wished  to  Heaven  that  it  had  been  followed. 

^  He  would  not  trouble  the  house  further;  he  was  sensible 
that  in  his  observations  for  the  last  ten  minutes  he  had  been 
deviating  from  the  course  he  had  prescribed  to  himself;  he 
had  been  following  the  wandering  course  of  his  learned  friends 
into  collateral  .matters  unconnected  with  the  real  question 
before  the  house.  First,  it  was  to  be  decided  whether  any 
proceeding  should  be  instituted ;  if  any,  two  modes  presented 
themselves— by  bill,  and  by  impeachment ;  and  he  was  per- 
suaded that  the  house  would  not  abandon  the  measure  it  Jiad 
adopted  for  one  liable  to  so  many  and  to  such  important  ob- 
jections." 

Mr.  Brougham  immediately  proceeded  to  reply. — *'  So 
very  little  had  been  urged  in  answer  to  the  objections  raised 
to  the  bill  on  the  table,  that  he  felt  hardly  called  upon  at  all 
to  avail  himself  of  the  indulgence  of  their  lordships  in  hearing 
him  again.  At  all  events  he  should  now  strictly  confine  him- 
self to  a  few  topics  advanced  on  the  other  side,  and  should 
endeavour  to  keep  a  promise,  in  all  our  courts  much  more 
frequently  made  than  observed.'' 

At  this  moment  a  short  interruption  took  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  return  of  her  majesty  to  her  seat,  immediately 
under  Mr.  Brougham. 

''  In  the  first  place  he  would  observe,  that  a  vague  charge 
had  been  brought  against  the  queen's  advocates  for  having 
deviated  from  the  point  immediately  before  the  house,  the 
pnnciple  of  the  bill,  by  going  into  a  great  mass  of  collateial 
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matter  whM^  in  no  itage  could  be  Rleraot  This  tccusatioo 
would  not  have  beeu  made,  bad  those  wbo  brou^t  it  forward 
udverted  to  the  manner  in  which  the  arguments  were  inlro- 
duced.  He  begged  to  remind  the  bouse  that  be  had  let  out 
widi  iUting  that  this  was  a  legislative  proceeding,  and  that  the 
question  was,  whether  a  new  law  should  be  made  b;  pailia- 
ment.  Those  who  resisted  it,  and  endeavoured  to  arrest  the 
legislature  in  its  pn^ress  towards  making  this  new  law,  were 
placed  in  a  very  different  situation  to  that  which  the;  should 
have  occupied  if  ther  had  had  to  meet  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, or  to  defend  her  majesty  from  charges  in  a  court  of  law. 
Their  predicament  was  directlj  opposite  to  thai  in  which  they 
would  have  been  placed,  had  it  been  dieir  duty  to  srgue  any 
thing  but  this  question — whether  the  bill  should  or  should  not 
proceed  i  The  distinction  between  the  two  cases  was  moat 
broadly  marked  out ;  it  let  in  every  argument  of  expediency—^ 
every  aigument  which  the  lawgiver  ought  to  take  into  consi- 
deration ;  above  all,  with  a  view  to  the  peculiar  aspect  of  this 
question,  it  let  in  every  point  of  necessity,  and  all  matters  that 
could  be  urged  regarding  the  ctrcumstaaces  under  which  the 
bill  was  introduced.  Strictly,  and  even  technically,  it  ad- 
mitted every  one  of  the  topics  which  either  he  or  hu  learned 
coadjutor  had  urged  on  both  days  of  discussion. 

"  In  adverting  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  other  aide,  the 
first  thing  to  be  remembered  was  the  eloquent  and  elaborate 
eulogy  the  solicitor-general  had  thought  fit  to  pass  on  bills  of 
pains  and  penalties  in  the  abstract.  According  to  him,  they 
were  an  btegral  part  of  the  constitution — an  ancient  branch  of 
our  happy  form  of  goverruuent,  intimately  mixed  up  and  inter- 
woven with  our  civil  and  judicial  poli^,— a  sacred  portion  of 
onrlaw,  which,  as  he  had  said,  God  forbid  any  man  who  loves 
the  popular  branch  of  our  constitution  should  ever  live  to  see 
abolished.  Without  subscribing  to  this  extravagant  praise,  he 
was  ready  to  admit  (because  in  domg  so,  be  used  tbe  langu^e 
of  a  former  lover  of  tbe  constitution,  Lord  Chancellor 
Cowper),  that  cases  might  by  possibili^  occur  which  might 
'   not  only  justify,  but  enjoin,  the  enactment  of  a  bill  of  pains 
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and  peoalties.  But  it  still  remained  for  the  oxhet  side  to  draw 
from  thence  an  eulogy  of  this  particular  measure,  and  to  satisfy 
the  house  that  that  necessity  existed  which  alone  could  warrant 
this  proceeding.  Upon  this  want  of  necessity  it  was  that  the 
queen  stood,  and  her  counsel  contended,  that  the  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties  ought  to  proceed  no  further,  because  that  neccs* 
sity  had  not  been  established. 

**  It  was  said,  however,  that  their  lordships  had  already  d«- 
cided  the  question ;  that  the  measure  had  been  read  a  first 
time,  and  that  counsel  .were  ordered  to  attend  on  (he  second 
readmg.  If  so,  her  majesty's  advisers  had  been  both  mistaken 
and  misled :  they  had  apprehended  that  though  the  bill  M'as 
received,  it  had  not  been  finally  adopted  ;  and  that  because  tlie 
mouths  of  counsel  were  shut  in  the  previous  stages,  they 
would  be  allowed  to  oppose  the  principle  of  the  bill  on  the 
present.  They  had  imagined,  for  the  very  reasons  urged  to 
the  contrary,  that  they  would  be  'allowed  to  contest  both  its 
necessity  and  expediency,  and  to  show  in  their  real  colours, 
just  light,  and  true  magnitude,  all  the  obstacles  that  presented 
themselves  to  its  progress.  Conceiving  this  to  be  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  were  placed,  and  recalling  to  their  lord- 
ships*  recollection  the  reasons  which  had  been  yesterday  and 
to-day  offered  to  their  consideration,  he  had  now  to  submit 
only  a  few  more  observations  on  what  had  fallen  from  his 
learned  friends. 

^  His  learned  friend,  the  attorney-general,  had  made  a 
sweeping  declaration,  that  he  could  find  only  one  thing  to 
reply  to.  He  asserted  that  he  had  heard  only  one  argument 
from  the  opponents  of  the  bill ;  and,  because  they  had  but 
that  one,  he  was  resolved  to  take  it  from  them.  His  learned 
friend,  the  solicitor- general,  had  said,  that  the  only  tlung  urged 
against  the  prcceeding  was,  that  as  the  case  was  one  in  which 
an  impeachment  would  lie,  their  lordships  ought  not  to  go  on 
with  the  bill.  That  was,  doubtless,  one  of  the  arguments,  but 
not  the  only  one,  which  bad  been  used  against  it.  Uut  there 
was  one  argument— >and  that  was  sufficient  to  bear  him  out — 
which  was,  that  this  bill  was  unnecessary  and  inexpedient,  and 
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therefore  ought  not  be  gone  into.  His  learned  IHendt,  liow- 
eveT)  w^e  °o^  perfectly  consistent  in  their  tone.  They  bad  no 
sooner  declared  that  the  law,  as  laid  down  on  hh  (Mr. 
Brougham'a)  side,  was  wrong,  when  they  turned  round,  and 
said  it  was  doubtful.  They  first  denied  that  there.could  be 
any  impeachment,  and  then  they  admitted  that  it  was  only 
doubtful.  Here  he  would  ask,  was  there  any  declaratory  law 
on  the  subject  ?  Had  the  question  ever  been  put  to  that  house, 
or  to  tlie  whole  legislature,  whether  an  impeachment  could 
proceed  in  the  present  case  I  Their  lordships  had  never  yet 
had  before  Uiem  any  measure,  saying,  in  its  preamble,  that 
doubts  do  exist ;  they  bad  only  beard  it  asserted  that  it  was  - 
doubtful,  or  was  held  to  be  doubtful,  whether  an  impeachment 
could  be  instituted.  He,  on  the  contrary,  denied  diat  the  case 
was  doubtful,  and  did  say  that  an  impeachment  would  lie. 

"  When  bis  learned  friends  chaiged  him  with  having  shut  his 
eyes  on  points  of  the  history  of  parliament  with  respect  to  im- 
peachment, he  would  charge  them  with  having  shut  their  eyes, 
not  only  on  single  points,  but  on  chapters  and  volumes  of  that  ■ 
history.  The  learned  attorney-general  had  held  that  no  im- 
peachment could  lie  unless  some  law  was  violated ;  but  this 
opinion  was  contrary  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  llie  greatest 
writers. on  the  law  of  impeachment.  Lord.Coke. did  not  so- 
limit  the  power  of  parliament;  he  r^;arded  that  power  as 
most  extensive,-  and,  in  describing  it,  quoted  the  remarkable 
expression,  that  it  was  so  large  and  capacious,  he  could  not 
place  bounds  to  it  either  in  space  or  time.  In  short,  thu 
maxim  had  been  laid  down  as  irrefragable,  that  wherever  mis- 
chief is  done,  and  no  remedy  could  otherwise  be  obtained,  it 
is  competent  to  parliament  to  impeach, 

"  His  learned  friend,  though  doubtless  knowing  the  history 
of  many  impeachments,  had  brought  forward  none  but  such  . 
as  served  by  way  of  exception  to  his  rule.  He  had  said  that 
impeachment  could  only  proceed  on  violations  of  law,  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  a  peraou  in  a  public  office  abused  his 
trust.  Now,  why  was  impeachment  competent  in  the  case  . 
of  the  misdemeanor  of  a  public    functionary?     Expressly, 
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becMise^no  remedy  wm  to  b«  fouDctby  iaaj  other  memuT'; 
beoMie  an  act  had  been  ciwuiiitted  which  jvttiee  required' 
should  be  punished,  but  which  only  could  be  reached  by  pw^ 
Imment.  There  could  be  DOoAer  thaa  this  reason  for  hii 
learned  friend  excepting  misdeameaaora  by  a  pubGe  ftinc^ 
ticnary  from  his  sweeping  rule  with  regard  to*  impeachment; 
But  did  not  that  exception  apply  to  the  very  case  before  their 
lordships  i  His  learned  friends  would  find,  upon  reflection^ 
that  there  was  no  public  functionary  more  fuUy  recoguaed 
dian  the  queen-consort  of  England.  The  argument  was, 
therefoie,  in  every  view,  unsound.  It  happened  that  the  Tery 
first  impeachment  which  occurred  in  the  history  of  parliament 
was  one  which  neither  related  to  a  public  officer,  nor  to  of- 
fences known  to  the  law.  It  vms  the  case  of  Richard  Lyona 
and  others,  who  were  complained  of  for  removing  the  staple 
of  f^ool  to  Paris,  for  lending  money  to  the  king  on  usurious 
contracts,  llie  statute  against  usury  had  not  then  passed^ 
and  there  were  various  other  charges  against  the  parties  which 
formed  no  legal  offence.  The  case  was  one  in  which  mer- 
chants were,  among  other  things,  charged  with  compound- 
ing duties  with  the  king  for  a  small  per  centage.  They 
were  also  complained  of  for  divers  extortions  committed  in 
various  ways,  public  and  private.  Some  of  these  last  matters 
formed  grounds  of  substantive  charge:  but  those  oflences 
which  were  violadons  of  law,  did  not  constitute  one-fourth 
of  the  charges,  and  the  case  was  as  good  apthority  to  ahowr 
that  the  other  acts  complained  of  were  impeachable  as  if  the 
last  had  been  entirely  omitted. 

''  He  would  not  go  over  all  the  impeachments  \i  hich  had 
occurred ;  such  a  task  was  far  from  being  necessary  ;  but  he 
could  not  help  reminding  his  learned  friend  of  a  case  which 
was  the  more  remarkable  from  its  being  recorded  in  Coke's 
Institutes.  He  meant  the  case  of  Sir  Giles  Montfaucon, 
for  the  sale  of  patents.  This  was  not  an  indictable  offence, 
and  therefore,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  his  learned  friends, 
could  not  form  a  ground  for  impeachment.  Since  the  Re- 
volution many  instances  of  impeachments  could  be  cited,  in 
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wbieh  charges  were  preferred  for  set*  which  did  aot  consti- 
tute indictable  offences.  Did  his  learned  friend  mil;  meaD  to 
■ay,  tliat  no  impeadimcnt  could  be  instituted  for  ui  offence, 
the  commission  of  which  would  not  be  visited  by  at  least  a 
penalty  of  five  pounds  i  Id  the  name  of  the  other  house  of 
parliament,  he  protested  against  this  doctrine.  That  house 
would  exercise  the  right  of  impeaching,  not  because  the  of- 
fence complained  of  was  liable  to  a  five-pounds'  penalty — not 
because  it  was  indictable — but  because  some  evil  had  been 
committed  which  the  ordinary  course  of  law  could  not  reach. 
This,  he  conceived,  was  the  only  coiudtutioDal  principle  on 
which  impeachment  rested.  Tliere  waa  no  sort  of  offence  to 
which  impeachment  might  not  be  applied.  The  case  of 
Barron  and  others,  for  smuggling  silks,  was  remarkable, 
aa  it  shewed  how  small  were  the  objticis  to  which  it  might 
be  applied.  In  a  word,  so  powerful  and  comprehen- 
sive was  the  arm  of  parliament,  that  i^pthing  vras  too  minute, 
nothing  too  great,  for  its  grasp.  It  could  reach  every  of- 
fence, from  smuggling  foreign  silks  up  to  the  case  of  a  go- 
vernor ruining  the  foreign  dominions  intrusted  to  his  care. 
The  case  of  Mr.  Hastings  illustrated  his  a.'^ument;  for,  of 
the  articles  of  impeachment  preferred  nguinst  him,  four  out  of 
five  were  for  offences  of  a  nature  of  which  no  court  of  law 
could  take  cognizance.  The  principal  argument  on  which 
(he  Attorney-General  rested  the  necessity  of  the  present  bill 
MOB,  that  an  act  was  supposed  to  have  been  committed 
abroad,  which,  if  committed  in  the  country,  would  have  keen 
high  treason ;  and  he  had  asked  whether  it  was  fit  there 
aboidd  be  no  remedy  applicable  to  such  ■  case. 

"His  learned  friend  seemed  to  consider  that  the  opinion 
given  by  the  judges  settled  every  doubt  with  respect  to  the 
propriety  of  proceeding  by  bill.  Now  it  was  important  that 
the  notion  should  not  be  entertained  that  the  judges,  in  the 
answer  they  had  given  to  the  bouse,  had  settled  this  part  of 
the  question.  The  judges  were  asked  whether  a  certain  case 
amounted  to  high  treason,  and  they  answered  in  the  negative. 
But  tbey  ware  aaked  no  question  respecting  the  competency 
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^  inipeftchinent.  From  tfieir  wnn'ufer,  then,  no  fti|[iniieiit  Ibr 
proceeding  by  the  present  bill  could  be  founded.  Here  %e 
could  not  help  directing  Adr  lordshipii*  attention  to  die  mMi-* 
ncr  m  which  hit  kurned  friend  had  described  (his  biD.  Wifli 
him  it  was  nil  along  called  a  bill  of  divorce.  He  had  in  bis/ik^ 
gument  constantly  so  regarded  it;  he  had  urged  it  upon  them  is 
a  bid  of  divorce  over  and  over  again ;  he  would  not,  howerter, 
say  that  his  learned  friend  had  repeated  this  argument,  ad 
nmueam.  No,  he  was  too  grateful  to  him  for  tt ;  forif  tids 
1>ill  was  a  bill  of  divorce,  how  could  his  learned  friend  suppcArt 
its  clauses  or  its  preamble  ?  If  it  was  a  bill  of  divorce,  why  -bad 
it  no  analogy  with  all  other  bills  of  that  description  which 
came  before  their  lordships  ?  In  what  bill  of  divoi^ce  iMm 
the  principal  charge  described  by  the  phrase  '  adnltcrbu 
intercourse  ¥  His  learned  friend  had  contended  tiiat  there 
was  no  necessity  for  inserting  in  the  bill  the  charge  of  adul- 
tery to  nomine.  Now  he  would  ask  his  learned  friend,  where 
would  he  find  in  any  libel  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
(even  with  the  assistance  of  his  two  learned  coadjutors  fit>m 
that  court)  any  instance  of  the  words  '  adulterous  intercourse' 
being  used  as  the  matter  charged  ?  If  he  inquired,  he  vroold 
learn  that  the  act  charged  must  be  distinctly  specified  under 
the  name  of  *  the  foul  crime  of  adultery/  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that,  in  no  divorce-bill  or  libel  in  Doctors'  Commons, 
the  phrase  *  aduheroqs  intercourse*  was  to  be  fodnd.  But  it 
was  entirely  superfluous,  file  learned  persons  who  drew  up 
the  libels  might  perhaps  repeat  the  term,  and  other  details, 
adnauienm,  for  those  who  bad  to  undergo  the  labour  of  the 
reading  or  the  burden  of  the  expense  of  such  documents ;  hot 
still  in  every  libel  '  the  foul  crime  of  adultery'  was  the  legal 
and  specific  charge. 

''  He  would  not,  however,  stop  longer  on  this  argument^ 
but  would  direct  their  lordships*  attention  to  another,  in  whidi 
his  learned  friend  contended  that  the  king,  being  injured,  was 
entided  to  a  remedy  as  well  as  any  other  subject  But  how 
Inconsistent  was  his  learned  friend  on  this  point !  It  seems  hia 
-majesty  does  not  complain.     O !  no,  that  would  be  unsuitable 
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to  tlie  regal  dignity.  His  Ieam«d  friend  said  the  Iud)^  was  not 
to  be  considered  as  present  that  day  ;  and  herein  bis  argiuuent 
.  respecting  a  divorce-bill  coiopletely  failed.  Tbua,  just  as  it 
..  suited  their  purpose,  his  leariieil  friends  pretended  that  the  bill 
was,  or  waq  not,  a  divorce-biil.  After  haviug  argued  as  if  the 
pr'iceeding  before  their  lordships  was  an  applicatiou  for  di- 
vorce, faia  learned  friend  bad  shewn  that  ibe  measure  wanted 
one  little,  but  important,  circumstance  to  complete  tlie  analogy 
— namely,  that  of  its  being  called  for  by  the  injured  party. 

"  He  would  ask  his  learned  friends,  whether,  from  the  be- 
^nning  of  time  to  the  present  day,  (he  put  the  cases  of  Henry 
VIII.  out  of  the  question,)  they  had  ever  heard  of  a  bill  legislat- 
ing away  the  rights  of  a  wife,  and  ^ssoKing  a  marriage,  without 
any  application  on  tbepart  of  thehuabaud?  Taken  in  this  point 
of  view,  these  proceedings  seemed  to  place  hism^esty  in  a  very 
singular  situation.  He  docs  not  complain,  but  hciendsdowna 
bag  of  papers  for  iheconsideration  of  the  bouse,  and,  in  doing  so, 
it  is  said  that  be  bas  pledged  himself  to  abide  by  the  sentence 
of  divorce,  if  such  sentence  should  be  passed.  This  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  assertion,  that  the  rejal  dignity  would  suffer 
by  an  application  for  divorce.  The  proceeding  is  commenced 
by  his  majesty  sending  dovyn  a  message,  with  papers  for  their 
lordship«'  euminatioo.  They  were  told  he  does  not  sity  ^at 
he  is  injured,  hut  he  wishes  (heir  lordships  to  intjuire,  and  will 
abide  by  their  determination.  Now  he  must  say  tfaat  this 
course  looked  very  like  that  of  a  person  complaining.  But  if 
his  majesty  was  the  co  i  plainer,  the  other  party  would  be  .en- 
titled to  ill!  the  rights  enjoyed  by  defendants  in  similar  cases. 
Had  he  been  here  as  an  individual,  his  client  i|fould.bave  bad 
the  advantage  of  all  those  forms  necessary  for  defence  or  selC- 
protection,  of  which  she  h  as  deprived. 

"  His  learned  fiiend  who  spoke  last  bad/filed  to  shew  any 
inconsistency  in.the  conduct  of  the  opposers  of  the  bill.  The 
whole  doctrine  of  himself  and  hu  colleagues  having  been,  that 
nothing  could  jusUfy  this  measure  but  neceisity  j  hp  was  en- 
titled to  shew,  from  the  conduct  of  the  propioters  of  tbe  bill,  ' 
that  ibey  did  not  believe  in  its  necessity.     Hp  |)a4  A.fyni  that 
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their  whole  conduct  had  been  of  a  nature  which  never  could 
have  been  exhibited^  had  they  reallj  thought  the  measure  in- 
dispensable. Could  any  thing  be  more  convincing  on  this' 
point  than  the  offer  made  to  her  majesty  of  a  pension,  and  an 
introduction  to  foreign  courts  ?  Thus,  her  majesty  was  offered 
not  only  impunity,  but  to  retain  all  the  dignity  of  queen,  while 
a  charge  was  made  which,  if  true,  would  disqualify  her  ironi 
filling  that  exalted  station. 

'^  His  learned  friend  alluded  to  disgusting  details,  and  to 
familiarities  disgraceful  to  the  royal  family ;  but  where  was 
the  logical  application  of  the  argument,  when  those  disgusting 
details,  which  were  degrading  to  the  country  in  the  eyes  of 
foreign  nations,  were  ifot  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  bill  to 
relieve  the  king  by  dissolving  his  marriage  with  the  queen  ;  * 
but,  on  the  contrary,  every  facility  was  offered  for  farther  sully- 
ing the  honour  of  the  country,  when  parliament  was  to  be  called 
upon  to  lay  before  her  majesty,  on  their  knees,  their  grateful 
acknowledgment  for  her  compliance  with  their  wish  to  leave 
the  country,  and  to  go  where  the  crown  would  order  her  to 
be  recognised  as  queen,  though  following  that  course  which 
was  to  disgrace  not  only  the  crown,  but  the  people  of  this 
country  ?  When  these  things  were  considered,  ministers  could 
not  escape /rom  this  conclusion,  that  they  did  not  believe  in 
the  necessity  of  the  bill  they  had  introduced,  for  every  act  in 
their  conduct  gave  the  lie  to  the  suppositiop. 

''  But  it  appeared  to  be  thought  that  he  and  his  colleagues ' 
had  been  guilty  of  great  iqjustice  to  the  claims  of  a  cerlnin  re- 
spectable class  of  the  community,  whom  he  should  describe 
as  witnesses.  This  was  a  charge  he  could  not  admit.  For 
his  own  part  he  could  not  think  himself  justified  in  whispering 
a  single  syllable  to  th»  disadvantage  of  this  worthy  order  of 
persons.  When  he  thought  of  them,  his  idea  of  them  was 
too  high  to  allow  him  to  look  upon  them  with  any  other  eyes 
than  those  of  respect.  His  impression  was,  that  they  must  be 
persons  of  exalted  station,  above  the  ordinary  ranks  of  life,  or^ 
at  least,  looking  in  theiNexterior  like  those  persons  with  whom 
their  lordships  were  accustomed  to  associate.    This  lespcct- 
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able  externa)  appearaoce  they  had,  be  doubted  not,  propria 
marte.  Thejr  muBt  be  seized  in  fee-simple  of  tbow  dacent 
bal^linienu  in  which  it  would  be  fitting  for  them  to  ^pear 
before  iheir  lordshipa.;  and  those,  too,  purchased  out  of  (hoc 
own  ample  revenues.  He  supposed  they  must  be  persou 
who  could  legale  themsdves  at  their  own  expense, — who 
could  live  in  separate  apartments,  and  could  fare  sumptuously 
everyday.  They  must  not,  he  was  sure,  be  persons  wbo 
were  called  together  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  or  the  beating  of 
a  drum,  to  a  conunoo  meal  provided  at  the  expense  of  others. 
At  least,  he  was  sure,,  they  must  have  full  liberty  and  loco- 
motion, and  might  be  expected  to  be  met  by  iheir  lordships  in 
the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  that  when  they  went  abroad  no 
other  individuals  would  be  seen  attending  them,  or  watching 
their  motions,  but  iagueys  de place.  Wherever  they  were  seen 
he  was  sure  they  would  be  respected  :  tliey^ust  be  bnown 
to  Europe,  and  if  less  known  in  tlils  country  it  was  our  mis- 
fortune, not  theirs.  He  might  surely  anticipate  that  they 
would  ^appear  before  their  lordships  decently  attired,  at  their 
own  charge,  and  deliver  their  testimony,  he  could  not  say  in 
proper  English,  but  in  (heir  own  native  language,  with  dignity 
and  propriety. 

"  Such  was  the  description  of  testimony  be  had  to  expect 
in  support  of  the  preamble  and  clauses  of  the  bill .  To  meet 
a  cloud  of  such  witnesses  was  enough  to  appal  any  man.  But 
besides  these,  there  would  be,  he  was  equally  confident,  a 
number  of  home>bred  witnesses,  of  equal  respectability.  They 
must  be  officers  of  distinction  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  ladies  and 
gentlem^i  wbo  had  enjoyed  the  society,  or  been  about  the 
person,  of  bis  illustrious  client.  Tliese  persons,  being  well 
known  in  this  country,  would  be  regarded  as  even  more  wor> 
thy  of  credit  by  their  lordships  than  the  former.  In  this  situ- 
ation, what  would  become  of  him  and  his  learned  colleagues, 
if  their  lordships  should  see  no  weight  in  their  arguments 
against  the  principle  of  the  bill,  and  should  determine  to  re* 
ceive  this  overwhelming  evidence. 

"  Having  taken  the  liberty  of  making  this  digression,  he 
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flttul  ROW  notice  a  cfairge  which  had  b6Mi  made  aguii^  Iwm 
l^hM  learned  fiiaodoBxlbc  other  side.  Hebad  hee^acevaed 
oJFa  wish  to  mflict  jpain  on  a»  iHiutriow  individual  wanlopl]^ 
and  inmecenNUcilyy  and  of  dMoaiog  a  tinie  for  that  purpose- tlMt 
wai  caknlatod  rather  to  ckMe  everj  monfb  on  the  subjeot. 
Their  lordahipt,  be  was*  eeitainy  would  do  him  the  justice  to 
recollecli  diat  he  did  not  allude  to  this  subjeet  unueeessarilj. 
He  had  touched  on  it  in  replying  to  the  aiguneats  urged  n 
support  of  the  necessity  of  the  bill.  His^  answer  was,  thnfr  if 
such  a  measure  was  necessaiy  for  the  sake  of  morals^  on  nc» 
count  of  the  supposed  conduct  of  his  cliant,  it  could  not  hnvo 
been  umiecessary  to  take  some  steps  in  the  case  of  anodier ' 
illustrious  person.  He  had  not  gone  out  of  his  way  tost«tn 
this :  it  arose  in  tbie  course  of  bb  argument.  He  had  heardl- 
it  stated  that  it  was  ludicrous  to  compare  the  case  of  a  prince 
and  a  princess.  He  had  not,  as  it  seemed  to  be  supposed, 
.couudered  the  cases  as  similar ;  but  he  thought  it  very  ex- 
traordinary that  any  man  should  regard  tlie  one  case  as  inflict- 
ing a  stain  on  the  moral  character  of  the  country,  and  the  oAer 
as  having  no  tendency  that  way.  He  had  to  appeal  from  the 
new.^o  the  old  law  of  morality,  and  was  not  rakuig  up  past 
transactions  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  odium,  or  inflictiog 
pain,  as  had  been  alleged.  What  he  meant  to  ccmtend  was, 
that  there  was  no  consistency  in  saying  that  the  present  case, 
if  made  out,  was  one  which  ought  to  be  visited  with  severity, 
while  others  were  entirely  overlooked.  Here  there  had  been 
no  public  ground  for  the  proceedkig.  There  had  been  no  puMic 
inquiry  till  their  lordships  acted  on  the  recommendation  of 
aiinisters,  and  the  whole  proceedings  had  for  their  foundatioD 
nothing  but  rumour.  He  should  deeply  feel  the  pain  of  being 
led  into  any  thing  like  recrimination ;  but,  with  every  regret 
at  being  compelled  to  take  that  course,  his  feelings  would  at 
leaM  be  alleviated  by  the  consideration  that  he  acted  in  the 
discharge  of  his  "professional  duty.  Relying  with  confidence 
on  the  justice  of  their  lordships'  decision,  he  felt  that  it  was 
junnecessary  for  him  to  take  up  any  more  of  their  time." 
After  the  counsel  were  ordered  to  withdraw,  a  short  coq« 
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veraatioo  took  place  between  the  Harquia  of  Ijuudowi^  tfae 
.jord  Chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  Earl  Grey,  rela- 
tive to  the  opinion  of  the  judges;  but  the  conversation  tenni- 
nated  without  an;  result. 

Lord  KiNu  then  rose,  and  said  it  was  bis  intention  now  to 
propose  a  resolution  to  their  lordships  to  this  effect ;  viz.,  that 
it  is  not  necessBPf,  etHier  for  the  public  safety,  or  the  security 
of  the  government,  that  this  bill  should  pass  into  a  law. 

Earl  Grey  said,  that  the  impression  made  upon  his  mind, 
by  what  he  had  heard  in  the  arguments  used  by  the  counsel, 
was  very  strong  against  proceeding  with  the  bill.  He  therefore 
wished  that  time  should  now  be  given  to  Aeir  lordahipa  to  coosi- 
der  what  ought  to  be  done  upon  this  proposition.  He  therefore 
hoped  he  would  not  be  considered  as  asking  too  much  of  his 
noble  friend  to  postpone  his  motion  till  to-morrow,  when  their 
lordships  would  all  come  better  prepared  for  the  discussion. 
If  he  were  now  forced  to  come  to  a  decision,  he  must  say  that 
he  BO  stroigly  felt  all  the  inconvenience  of  the  course  io  which 
they  were  engaged,  diat  he  ihould  certainly  be  much  disposed 
to  adopt  some  other  mode  than  a  bill  of  puna  and  penaltiec. 

Lord  King  intimated  his  willmgness  to  postpone  his  motion 
till  to.morrow. 

The  Earl  of  Livektool  was  willing  to  consent  to  the 
delay  proposed,  but  dioaght  that  the  debate  ought  now  to  be 
commenced  by,  at  least,  placing  the  proposition  before  their 
lordships  ;  they  might  then  adjourn  the  debate  until  to-mor- 
row, 

Xx)rd  King  then  moved  the  following  resolution : — "That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  the 
public  safety,  nor  the  securi^  of  the  govemmwt,  to  pass  this 
bill." 

The  debate  was  then  postponed  until  next  day,  to  which 
time  the  house  adjourned. 
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Nofh-Conients  against  ctiUing  in  Counsel  to  proceed  mihihe  Sill. 


Duke  of  Gloucester 

Earl  Minto. 

Somerset. 

Breadalbaue. 

Grafton. 

Rosebeiy. 

St  Alban's. 

Besborough. 

Bedford. 

Damley. 

Devonsliire. 

Blesinton. 

Portland. 

Vise.  Bolingbroke.    - 

Hamilton. 

.  Torrington. 

Argyle. 

Hood 

Leinster. 

Anson. 

Marquis  Lansdown. 

Duncan. 

Downsbire. 

Clifden. 

Earl  of    Derby. 

Downe. 

Suffolk. 

I^rd  Dacre. 

Denbigh. 

Saye  &  Sele, 

Tbanet. 

King. 

Essex. 

Sondes. 

Albemarle. 

Holland. 

Jersey. 

Ducie. 

Oxford. 

Hawte. 

Cowper. 

Foley.  • 

Stanhope. 

Sherborne. 

Fitzwilliam, 

Kenyon. 

Ilardwicke. 

Auckland. 

Darlington. 

■  ■ 

Dundas. 

Ilchester. 

Yorborough. 

Waldegrgve. 

Calthorpe. 

Grosvenor. 

Gvrydir. 

Fortescue. 

Alvanley. 

Carnarvon. 

Erskine. 

Rosslyn. 

Prudhoe. 

Romney. 

Belhaven. 

Grey. 

In  the  second  divisioUj 

,  on  Earl  Grey's  amendment,  the  earl 

of  Guilford  voted  for  it ; 

Lord  Calthorpe  voted  against  it. 
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HER  MAJESTY'S  PROGRESS  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  PEERS. 

A  crowd  began  to  asBemble  iu  frontof  the  queen'i  house, 
in  St.  James's  square,  so  early  as  eight  o'clock,  and  continued 
to  increase  until  the  entire  western  side  of  the  square  was 
completely  filled.  The  people  contrived  to  amuse  themselves, 
while  waiting  for  the  queen's  arrival,  with  occasional  cheers 
for  her  majesty,  jests  upon  the  ministers  and  their  friends,  and 
hy  playing  off  practical  jokes  upon  each  other.  A  lai^e  group 
had  assembled  in  front  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  house,  when 
suddenly,  whether  by  design  or  accident  we  know  not,  a  water- 
plug,  gave  way,  and  tho  water,  nidiing  upwards  with  great 
violence,  completely  drenched  the  whole  group.  The  eflEect 
«f  tho  incident  was  extremely  ludicrous,  and  those  who  were 
do  fortunate  as  only  to  witness  it,  showed  but  little  sympathy 
for  their  half-drowned  friends.     -.  ' 

Her  majesty  did  not  arrive  in  St.  James's-square  from  Bran- 
denburgh-house  until  a  quarter  after  ten  o'clock ;  but  the 
first  appearance  of  her  carriage,  on  turning  into  the  square 
from  Pall-mall,  was  marked  by  a  deafening  shout  from  the 
crowd  assembled.  Instantly  began  the  clapping  of  hands,  the 
waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs;  and  in  the  occasional 
pauses  of  the  cheering  might  be  heard  prayers  for  her  majesty's 
success,  with  frequent  cries  of  "  God  Hess  her  Majesty !" 
"  Heaven  bless  our  queen !"  in  which  female  voices  were 
particularly  discernible.  In  the  carriage  with  the  queen  was 
Lady  Ann  Hamilton.  The  steps  to  the  house  were  so  ex- 
tremely crowded,  that  a  passage  could  with  difficulty  be  nude 
for  the  queen  and  her  attendants. 

Her  majesty  having  rested  for  a  short  time,  the  state-coach, 
which  for  more  than  an  hour  had  been  in  watting  in  the  square, 
was  ordered  to  draw  up,  and  the  queen  ascended  it,  amidst 
the  huzzaing  of  the  mnltitude.  The  procession  then  moved 
slowly  forward  in  the  same  order  that  was  observed,  on  the 
preceding  day.  Mr.  Alderman  Wood  advanced  in  front  in  a 
plain  carriage.  Then  followed  the  queen  in  her  state  coach. 
T*o  carriage*  succeeded :  in  one  were'  the  queen's  chamber- 
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iaiQi,   and  in  the  other  were  two  ladies  attendants  ou   hctr 
niajesty. 

As  her  majesty's  carriage  approached  Carlton-palace,  e^Mj 
eye  was  turned  upon  the  sentinels  there  on  duty,   to  witoea^: 
their  reception  of  the  queen.     It  happened  that  the  aeDtnuela 
had' been  relieved  about  five  minutes  before  the  arrival  of  tho; 
procession  in  front  of  the  palace^  and,  it  is  said,  theinstme^ 
tions  then  given  by  the  sentinels  relieved  to  those  who  siic« 
oeeded  them,  were  *^  that  they  should  take  no  notice  whatever 
of  the  queen."     Of  the  four  sentinels,  however,  atCarltoiK 
palace,  one  paid  the  customary  respect  to  royalty,  and  pt^. 
seated  arms  to  her  majesty  as  the  carriage  passed.     Tlii» 
soldier  was  loudly  cheered  by  the  people,  while  the  odm 
three  were  as  vociferously  hissed,  although  it  was  very  evi», 
dent  from  their  manner  that  they  would  gladly  have  displayed 
their  loyal  feelings  had  they  not  been  afraid  of  incurring  the 
displeasure  of  their  officers.     As  the  procession  passed  the 
Admiralty,  the  people  loudly  expressed  their  dislike  of  the 
ministers,  as  was  done  on  the  preceding  day.     The  sentinel 
on  duty  at  the  Army  Pay-office  ordered  arms  as  the  carriage 
passed,  and  was  almost  borne  away  by  the  rush  of  the  people* 
^flie  two  mounted  sentinels  at  the  Horse-guards  showed  no 
disposition  to  pay  her  majesty  any  respect,  and  in  revenge 
the  people  waved  their  hats  so  close  to  the  horses'  eyes  as  tc 
give  the  riders  some  trouble  in  managing  them-  •  The  gatet  of 
the  Horse«guards  was  kept  closed,  and  the  apparent  indif« 
ference  of  the  soldiers  within  the  iron  railing  formed  a  singular 
contrast  with  the  enthusiastic  cheering  and  animated  demeanour 
of  the  enormous  mass  of  people  moving  with  the  procession. 
As  if,  however,  to  compellsate  for  the  conduct  of  tke  guards, 
the  two  sentinels  on  duty  at  the  Treasury  regularly  presentee^, 
arms  as  her  mi^esty's  carriage  arrived  in  front  of  them  respec- 
tively.   The  queen  bowted  graciously,  and  the  people  cheered. 
Parliament-street  presented  a  very  animated  scene.   The  street 
was  extremely  crowded,  and  every  window,  and  even  the  roofs, 
of  houses,  presented  groups  of  people,  all  eroulously  express- 
ing their  affection  and  zeal  for  the  queen.    The  ladies  univeri* 
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aally  waved  white  handkerchiefs^  and  wore  white  favours,  at 
which  her  majesty  seemed  to  be  much  pleased. 

A  new  barrier  has  been  raised  in  Palace-yard,  about  fifty 
yards  from  the  former  one,  in  the  direction  of  Parliament-street. 
Its  effect  is  to  break  the  force  of  die  crowds  and  to  prevent 
the  people  from  rushing  with  such  violence  upon  the  former 
barrier  as  they  did  on  Thursday,  by  which  it  was  borne  away^ 
and  the  crowd  confusedly  admitted  into  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  die  House  of  Lords,  to  the  extreme  inconvenience  of  their 
lordships,  and  even  to  the  interruption  of  their  proceedings. 
The  erection  of  a  second  barrier  was  attended  by  the  desired 
effect,  and  the  queen's  carriage  was  admitted  into  the  reserved 
apace  without  being  accompanied  by  any  porUon  of  the  mul- 
titude. 

IXer  majesty  arrived  at  the  House  of  Liords  at  eleven  o'clock, 
and  was  received  by  the  officers  in  attendance  widi  the  ho- 
nours due  to  her  rank.  The  same  number  of  horse  and  foot- 
.guards  as  were  on  duty  on  Thursday  were  stationed  in  Pubcc- 
yard.  The  horse  patrol,  and  a  large  body  of  constables,  were 
also  on  the  alert. 

RETURN  OF  THE  QUEEN  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

.  Iler  majesty  quitted  the  House  of  Lords  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  Mr.  Denman's  learned  and  eloquent  argument,  and, 
with  Lady  Hamilton,  retired  to  the  private  apartment  appro- 
priated to  her  use.  Her  majesty  was,  however,  apprized  of 
all  that  occurred  during  her  absence^  by  one  of  her  chamber- 
lains. She  again  returnecf  when  Mr.  Brougham  began  hit) 
reply,  and  continued  till  he  concluded.  As  soon,  as  it  was 
announced  to  the  officer  on  duty  in  Palace-yard,  that  her  ma- 
jesty had  retired  from  the  House  of  Peers,  the  infantry,  who 
had  'been  previously  sauntering  about,  wt  re  formed  in  line, 
with  rested  arms,  extending  along  the  piazza  in  front  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  terminating  at  the  members'  entrance  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  cavalry  were  drawn  up  in  lino 
on  the  opposite  side  of  P^ilaceryard.  Shordy  after  these  move- 
mentsi  ^^  carriage  of  her  majesty  was  driven  to  the  door  W 
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which  she  is  admitted  to  the  House  of  Peersi  tnd  ww  followed 
by  that  of  her  chamberhuns.  A  considerable  number  of  wdl- 
dressed  men,  and  several  respectable-looking  femaleSy  wko 
had  interest  sufficient  to  obtain  a  station  within  the  barrien^ 
pressed  round  her  majesty's  equipage,  and  remained  then 
until  she  made  her  appearance.  The  roof  of  the  piam  wai 
crowded  with  individuals  of  rank,  and  the  windows  of  the 
surrounding  houses  presented  a  bright  assemblage  of  benntjr 
and  foshion.  At  twenty  minutes  after  four  o'clocki  her 
jesty,  accompanied  by  Lady  Ann  Hamilton,  entered  her 
riage.  As  the  day  was  exceedkigly  fine,  the  roof  of  ike 
carriage  was  thrown  back,  so  that  all  those  whom  respect^ 
affection,  commiseration,  or  curionty,  drew  to  the  spot,  had 
a  perfect  view  of  her  majesQr*  The  moment  she  appeared^ 
the  spectators  uncovered.  Her  majesty's  carriage  moved 
slowly  along,  followed  by  another  occupied  by  her  chamber- 
lains.  Parliament-street,  Charing-cross,  and  all  the  leading 
avenues  between  the  House  of  Peers  and  her  mijesty's  ren- 
deuce,  which  during  the  early  part  of  the  day  had  not  been 
inconveniently  crowded,  were,  as  the  hour  of  four  approached, 
rendered  almost  impassable  by  the  multitude,  who  occupied 
every  spot  from  which  they  might  procure  even  a  glimpse  of 
her  majesty.  The  balconies  and  windows  in  those  streets 
were  filled  chiefly  by  ladies,  who  seemed  to  take  an  anxious 
i|nd  earnest  interest  in  the  scene.  As  her  majesty's  carriage 
proceeded  gradually,  and  with  some  difficulty,  through  die 
crowd,  the  homely,  but  affecting  benediction,  **  God  bless 
you !  may  you  overcome  your  persecutors !"  was  heard  00 
every  side,  mingled  with  execrations,  both  '<  loud"  and ''  deep,** 
against  the  authors  of  the  most  unparalleled  indignity  to  which 
she  is  subjected.  In  every  street  through  which  her  majes^ 
passed,  the  same  scene  was  repeated:  handkerchiefs  were  waved 
from  the  windows,  and  cheering  shouts  and  spontaneous  bless- 
ings  were  echoed  from  all  quarters.  Some  of  the  soldiery — 
some  of  those  who  had  *'  fought  the  nation's  battles" — and 
who  wore  on  their  breasts  the  memorial  of  the  victory  of  Wa- 
terloo—shed  tears  as  the  queen  passed  them.    When  her  nuh 
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jesty  arrived  at  her  residence  in,  St.  Jameses-square,  and^ 
aHgfated  from  her  carriage,  the  shouts  of  gratulation  and  en- 
couragement were  redoubled.  Her  majestj  came  twice  to  the 
window ;  the  second  time  she  was  conducted  thither  hj  Al- 
derman Wood,  and  bowed,  as  she  had  previously  done  in  her 
progress  through  the  streets,  to  those  who  took  so  deep  an 
interest  in  her  fate.     The  multitude  soon  after  dispersed. 

The  peers,  as  they  returned,  were  received  with  hisses  or 
cheers,  according  as  the  sentiments  they  were  known  to  pro- 
fess were  popular  or  anti-popular.  The  Duke  of  York,  who 
was  on  horseback,  was  enthusiastically  cheered. 


THIRD  DAY.^SATURDAY,  AUGUST  19. 

'  A  FEW  minutes  before  ten  o'clock  the  Lord  Chancellor 
took  his  seat  on  the  woolsack ;  and,  at  ten  precisely.  Lord 
Liverpool  having  moved  the  order  of  the  day,  the  Deputy 
Clerk  of  Parliament  proceeded  to  call  the  house. 

In  pursuance  of  the  notice  given  yesterday,  Lord  Kino 
stated,  ^  that  the  counsel  on  both  sides  having  yesterday  con- 
cluded their  arguments,  he  now  embraced  the  only  opportu- 
nity that  appeared  to  remain  for  a  member  of  their  lordships' 
house  to  endeavour  to  avert  the  evils  and  difficulties,  which 
he,  in  common  with  many  of  their  lordships,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  public,  felt  most  strongly  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  course  they  were  pursuing— -evils  and  difficul- 
ties, the  peculiar  nature  of  which  it  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  state.  The  arguments  of  the  learned  counsel  in  sup- 
port of  this  measure  had  not  succeeded  in  shaking  the  con- 
viction, which  he  previously  entertained,  that  billsof  pains 
and  penalties  ought  only  to  be  resorted  to,  when  the  stability 
of  the  government  was  endangered,  and  when,  from  their  adop- 
tion, some  extraordinary  benefit  was  likely  to  be  derived. 
Did  any  individual,  in  or  out  of  that  house,  entertain  any 
serious  apprehension  of  mischief  from  the.  non-prosecution^ 
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or  abandonment,  of  this  bill?  Tbecircumstancesof  the. 
^  precluded  all  danger  to  tke  royal  auccessiony  which  nloas 
could  justify  this  bilL    No  state  necessity  then  existing  tof 
bringing  it  forward,  they  were  at  once  reduced  to  the  plea  of 
the  expediency,  ike  policy,  the  wisdom  of  the  proceediiq^ 
It  was  asserted  in  the  preamble  to  the  bill,  that  the  measure 
was  necessary  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  royal  family.  But 
■they  all  knew  that  if  her  Inajesty  had  remained  abrond  no 
proceeding   of  this  kind  would   have  taken   place.    It  wpf 
.completely  false  to  say  the  bill  was  necessary  to  vindicate  tb^ 
honour  of  the  country,  when    ministers  themselves  wqoU 
have  allowed  those  licentious  scenes  to  be  continued  in  tb« 
country  where  they  were  said  to  hs^e  been  earned,  on,  whin  ' 
out  molestation.    They  knew  that  when  her  majesty  came  ta 
England,  it  was  impossible  that  the  offence  could,  be  con- 
tinued.   The  foreigner  with  whom  the  criminal  act  was.  al- 
leged to  have  been  committed,  might  be  refused  the  privi» 
lege  of  remaining  in  England.    From  all  these  circumstancea 
the  conclusion   was  plain,  that  government  would  have  suU 
fered  the  crime  to  be  continued,  with  impunity,  while  it  wa^ 
possible  to  carry  it  into  practice ;  but  that  the  moment  it 
ceased  to  be  possible,  they  deemed  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
punishment.  It  was  said  that  her  majesty's  conduct  was  marked 
by  gross  indecency,  which  tended  to  scandalize  the  country  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  she  was  not  worthy  of  the  situation  of 
queen  of  these  realms.    He  diould  be  glad  to  know  whether 
it  would  be  proper  to  pass  this  bill  on  account  of  those  al« 
Jeged  indecencies  of  conduct.    It  might  be  said,  that  the  ne- 
cessity arose  from  the   moral  feelmg  of  the  country   beinr 
wounded.     He  asked  of  their  lordships  to  open  their  eye^, 
and  look  around  the  country,  and  then  to  say  whetlier  this 
.moral  feeling  was  not  more  likely  to  be  wounded  by  pro- 
ceeding with  this  measure  i  He  thought  nothing  could  hav^ 
a  more  injurious  effect  upon  public   morals  than  a  perseve- 
rance in  pressing  forward  this  bill,  and  giving  to  the  world  n 
statement  of  all  those  disgusUng  scenes  from  which  it  was 
said  to  h^ye  arisen.     One  of  the  prominent  parts  of  this  bill 
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was  that  which  aet  forth,  that  an  ofTcnstve  freedom  aiid  fsmi- 
liarily  had  taken  place  between  her  majesty  and  a  foreigner — a 
qieual  senraiit.  This  was  an  extraordinary  accusation.  The 
queen  was  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  having  persona  of 
high  rank  and  character  about  her.  She  was  thrown  among»t 
persons  of  low  rank.  She  was  left  to  choose  her  companions 
as  she  could;  and,  therefore,  she  was  liable  to  be  approached 
by  those  vices  and  temptations  which  were  prevalent  in  such 
a  state  of  society.  But,  at  any  rate,  he  would  maintain  that 
indecencies  and  irregularities  of  conduct  afforded  no  reason 
for  passing  an  ex  foU facto  law ;  first  creating  the  crime,  and 
then  inSicting  the  pimishment.  Such  a  proceeding  took  away 
all  the  security  which  an  accused  perstHi  would  derive  from  the 
forms  of  justice.  A  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  dispensed  with 
all  those  forms  which  were  found  so  useful  in  other  cases ; 
and  it  was  not  sufficient,  when  those  forms  were  taken  away, 
to  tell  him  that  the  substance  of  justice  was  preecrved.  The 
noble  lord  had  ai^ued  in  favour  of  proceeding  by  impeach- 
ment.  He  implored  their  lordships  to  consider  the  mortifying 
predicament  in  which  they  would  be  placed,  if,  when  their  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties  were  sent  down  to  the  other  house  of 
parliament,  tt  should  be  rejected.  Ought  they,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  to  incur  every  possible  risk,  in  order 
to  form  a  new  law— an  ex  post  facto  law?  It  appeared  to 
him  to  be  little  short  of  insanity  to  carry  »  new  species  of  law 
into  execution  ;  when  the  formation  of  that  law  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  public  safety — when  it  waa  not  called  for  by 
any  apprehension  of  pubhc  danger.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  public  good  would  be  much  better  consulted  by  puttiiq; 
a  stop  to  the  proceeding  at  once ;  that  there  was  more  danger 
in  go:ng  on  than  in  retracing  their  steps ;  in  domg  which, 
when  they  found  themselves  in  error,  there  could  be  no  ikt- 
credit.  He  knew  of  no  folly  so  gross  as  persevering  in  a 
coarse  which  was  plainly  detrimental  to  the  public  iutereab 
With  these  feelings  he  begged  leave  to  mover--"  That  it  ap. 
pears  to  the  houv,  that  it  it  out  necessary  for  the  public 
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safety,  that  the  bill  entitled,  'An  Act  to  deprive  her]  Majesty,. 
8cc./  should  pass  into  a  law/' 

The  Earl  of  LrvBBPOOL  said  ''  the  motion  of  the  noble  loid 
might  naturally  be  considered  on  two  grounds,  quite  dittiiiet 
in  diemselves ;  first,  whether  there  was  any  necessity  or  public 
utility  in   pursuing  any  measure  against  her  majesty ;  toiid> 
secondly,  if  public  utility  required,  whether  the  present  wat 
the  most  proper  course.    He  was  ready  to  admit  the  princi* 
pie  relative  to  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  as  he  understood  it 
to  be  laid  down  by  the  noble  lord.     But  his  lordship,  be  con- 
ceived, would   agree  with  him   that  occasions  might  arise, 
where  bills  of  pains  and  penalties  were  absolutely  necessary. 
Though  the  cases  to  which  he  alluded  were  of  an  extraordinaiy 
nature,  still  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  by  which  alone  they 
could  be  met,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the  constitv* 
tion  of  the  country.     Such  measures  were  exceptions  to  die 
general  principles  of  the  constitution ;  but,   being  rendered 
necessary  by  circumstances,  were  recognised  by  it.     He  was 
quite  willing  to  allow  that  it  was  necessary  for  those  who 
brought  such  a  measure  forward  to  shew  some  special  grounds 
for  it.     Now,  assuming  the  alleged  crime  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, and  assuming  this  for  the  present  only,  he  would  in- 
quire what  other  course  their  lordships  or  the  government 
could  have  adopted,  save  that  which  was  now  under  considei^ 
ation  i     It  was  the  opinion  of  the  judges  that  her  majesty 
could  not  be  indicted  for  high  treason.     If  this  course  had 
been  open  to  the  government,  it  is  the  only  one  he  would  have 
recommended.     After  that  solemn  decision,  there  was  bat 
one  other  course,  save  that  under  consideration,  and  that  is  im- 
peachment.    But  impeachment,  if  it  was  not  impracticable 
he  thought  was  liable  to  so  many  serious  objections  as  ren- 
dered it  a  very  inexpedient  mode  of  proceeding.     In  his  mind 
all  the  objections  that  could  be  urged  against  a  special  law 
might  with  equal  justice  be  applied  to  impeachment.     The 
very  grounds  of  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  and  of  attainder, 
was  that  cases  did  occasionally  arise,  to  which  impeachment 
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wcrald  aol  tppiT*  AHummg  thii  oine  to  hir*  bwa  eMfl* 
■JtMd,  it  WM  arldntt^  not  bigfa  treason  undor  th»  itatMa  of 
Sdwaid  III* ;  amtr  ><>  ^  ■k»  place,  it  was  not  ■  critM  hj 
tte  eenuiMa  hrv  ofi  tfaia  eomtiy  generally  speahing.  It  mm  k 
most  txUmor^aarj  thing  n  the  law  «f  £i^iu^  that  Alt 
ivUeb  was  one  o£  die  greatest  ofiences  q[»nst  the  law  of 
God,  wad  one  of  the  greatevt  orimea  agiinal  the  well-being  of 
•oeiet3r>  ms  loofcod  npon  w  a  great  eivfl  n^]',  bnt  wm'  not 
cogniasblo  by  dio'  cnninal  low  of  tba  hai.  He  knew  not 
kvw  A«f  coald  tnak*  that »  au^oer  of  imptanhnMiit,  wfaicb 
bfttK  law  of  Eaglaad,  wwnot  •  enne.  if  en;  niniala*  at 
kiffM,  or  anbaawdor  abroad^  scted  oontnrjr  to-Ui  diit^,  it 
wt^  I9  tin  law  of  E&i^d,  a  oiiaM'  not  Mtf  aabjoet  to  inr- 
fMBOhBAH^  but  to  ndifltineiit ;  aw^  in  tbow  cawa  in  wfcid 
tiwiwwas  a  dii&cult]>iB  la3nDg  Ae  indictment,  impeachmeM 
WH  Ibe  only  mode  that  could  be  Bueceaafull;  pursued.  Tliere- 
fore  it  was  that,  in  genenl,  impeachment  was  the  course  by 
which  politied  oflenoev  were  punished.  His  Iwdship  here 
entered  uto  *  generri  new  of  th4  statute  of  Edward  III.,  as 
bearing  upon  dM  ease  of  ber  majetty.  He  contended  that  the 
•Ueged  offenee  wn*  nei^r  high  treaton,  aor  a  crime  of  any 
kibd  by  the  kw  of  ti»»  land ;  dwi  it  was  therefore,  not  a  pro- 
par  aalgect  of  InhpeMlMnenl,  end  that  a  hW  of  pnins  and 
penriliM  was  At  least  eiccptiennUe  nod*  «f  proeceAig.  A 
new  law  was  Ae  nmro  nogs  wary,  diat  Ae  acts  which  were 
brought  within  the  scope  of  this  bill  were  done  when  thequeen 
■inu  Princess  of  Wale*.  Suppeaing  she  was  impeached,  and  the 
case  made  out,  and  that  she  was  found  gailly,  how  eouM  thev 
iMdibips  deal  with  her  ?  Iliey  could  not  g»  beyond  Mw 
Itnita,  which  beleaged  ta  the  home  in  cawt  «f  impeaebmerit. 
Tbf  mi^  fina,  impriion,  banish,  op  dtjgrade-;  but  still  be 
wmwM  state  ic  ■  a  matter  of  great  donb^  whether  tbeypouM 
dqmvfl  ber  msjMlif  cf  ril  her  righu  nd  privflkges  as  queen 
wiritootaspeekl  art  ef  patllBmawt.  IIm  a^rantages  of  tile 
pSMMt  procewdiuy  iwia  ovideatly  graaKrthan'  ny  that  eonttl 
bt rferiTed fre« iuipandiawat  Hislordsbip-b^wtookafiewof 
-thvprocMringB  whieb  bad  afready  taken  pbee;  aiNl  argued 
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that  it  sbould  be  thewu  that  the  bill  is  a  meaiure  abs<rfiitely 
wroDg,  and  fome  other  course  absolutely  right,  before  the 
house  abandoned  the  comae  afaready  adopted.  It  might  .be  fit 
and  proper  to  put  a  complete  end  to  Uie  proceeding,;  tmtlie 
was  quite  certain  that  it  ought  not  to  be  altered. 

*y  He  now  came  to  what  in  the  order  of  time  ought  perhqia 
first  to  .have  been  considered — the  expediency  of  au? 
pending  this  proceeding  altogether.  He  had  formerly  atatcd 
the  opinion  of  government  to  be,  that,  whilst  her  miyeatj  ccm- 
taiued  to  reside  abroad^  the  inconvenience  of  talqag  anj.atqjif 
against  her  far  more  than  counterbalanced  any.good  ibat  .couU 
arise  from  them.  The  noble  earl  (Grey)  certainly  then  secpied 
to  entertain  a  different  ofMnion ;  he  had  said,  that  aasmming  tlin 
matter  of  the  report  to  be  true,  whether  at  home  or  ahrQSi|i> 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  executive  government  to  have  brcMi^C 
the  conduct  of  the  queen  directly  under  the  view  of  pariin- 
ment," 

Earl  Grby  had  certainly  said,  that  if  the  noble  lords  oppo- 
site  were  in  possession  of  proofs  against  her  miyesty,  suck  as 
they  declared  that  they  had,  and  that  no  considerations  of  pub^ 
lie  expediency  operated  in  a  contrary  direction,  they  ougb^ 
whether  the  queen  were  at  home  or  abroad^  to  have  :mad(e  i|p 
their  minds  to  proceed.  He  had  mentioned  both  propoaitMNis 
-»-the  decisive  nature  of  the  evidence,  md  the  questioa  of 
public  expediency-^which  might  militate  against  its  pio- 
duction. 

The  Earl  of  Liveepool  had  notio  understood  the  opiaioa 
to  be  qualified.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  what,  the  noUe 
earl  now  stated  was  correct,  the.noUo  earl  would  not  dispute 
diat  he  had  followed  it  up  by  aaymg^  that  die  accusation  b»v- 
'ng  been  made,  he  did  not  seeihow.it  was  possible  to  do  other- 
wise than  bring  it  to  the  test  of  proof.  The  noble  earl  ashady' 
where  was  the  differeBce  between  her  -mf^jesty^s  beidg  abroad 
and  at  home )  He  (Lord  Liverpool)  thought  that  there  was  all 
the  diflbrenoat  in  the  world.  While  abroad  she  wan  not  held 
fcith  to  the  people  of  the  country  as  their  queen ;  she  would 
not  receive  their  homoge  or  enjoy  all  the  incidents  and  pnvi- 
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leges  of  royahy  ?  while  abroad  matten  might  beoteriooked/ 
but  when  the  queen  set  foot  in  this  coontrj  tl^are  was  no 
alternative ;  or  rather  there  was^  but  one  alternative— lo  give 
ber  all  respect,  homage,  and  reverence  as  queen,  or  to  bring 
forward  the  accusation.  He  knew  that  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  and  in  a  degree  in  this,  and  in  the  country  at  large, 
a  strong  desire  was  felt  and  expressed  to  avert  the  investiga- 
tion :  ministers  had  lent  themselves  to  this  desire,  but  always 
upon  the  principle  that  if  die  inquiiy  were  dropped,  her  ma* 
jest/s  residence  abroad  was  a  sjne  qua  non  of  all  negotiatioa. 
Even  if  if  were  a  common  case  of  adultery,  bot  much  more  if 
it  were  a  case  of  the  grossest  kind,  when  the  party  accused 
had  committed  the  offence  in  the  face  of  die  whole  worlds  and 
appeared  proud  and  anxious  to  manifest  it  in  all  parts  of  her 
conduct— he  put  it  to  every  man  of  sense  and  feeling,  whetbcr 
ministers  could  consent  that  a  person  so  circumstanced  should 
fill  the  high  station  of  queen,  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges belonging  to  her  rank.  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  tliat 
suffering  her  to  remain  abroad,  so  circumstanced,  was  not  a 
great  evil,  but  it  was  an  evil  that  might  be  submitted  to ;  but- if 
Ae  had  lived  at  home,  having  set  at  defiance  all  regard  for 
taoniity  and  the  common  decencies  of  life,  it  was  an  evil  that, 
for  the  sake  of  die  community  at  large,  could  not.  be  endured. 
Something  had  been  said  by  the  counsel  at  die  bar  on  the 
subject  of  adultery  committed  by  a  man  and  by  a  woman. 
Undoubtedly  in  the  eyes  of  God  the  crime  was  in  both  cases 
the  same,  but  their  effects  upon  society  and  upon  public  de- 
cency were  widely  different ;  and  thjs  had  not  only  been  the 
opinion  of  mankind  at  all  times,  but  their  lordships,  in  their 
legislative  capacity,  always  acted  upon  it.  Divorce  bills  were 
constantly  passed  on  the  petition  of  a  man,  but  never,  except* 
ing  under  especial  circumstances,  on  the  application  of  a  wootan. 
Yet  adultery  in  men  was  by  far  the  most  frequent :  for  one 
case  of  the  commission  of  the  crime  in  a  woman,  he  believed 
nine  instances  existed  of  its  commission  by  a  man;  and  why  wal 
not  the  same  remedy  applied  ?  Merely  because  all  were  aware 
diat  there  was  no  comparison  regarding  the  ill  effects  upon 
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lodelj  in  the  one  oiae  i«d  w  th^otbcr.  If  Cfaera  wem  one 
tUng  wbicii  more  iluui«iMdier4l«U9giusbed  moden  firopA  aa^ 
CMOt  disefy  it  Wit  the  diffcMiitd^gi^  of  revaranct  and  itMgmt 
psid  Ip  lenialMp  and  tUt  waa  mainly  produced  by  the  jupcjrior 
piiri^  and  TUtiie  of  the  aex ;  tbosop  theiefiare  w(io  bad  eala* 
bKahed  the  doctnae  r^avding  marriage  and  diforce  now  nup 
venaily  fiefailingy  inatead  of  being  the  enemiea  of  fcmaki^ 
urera^  in  jlruth,  tbeu*  faeetfriendsi  palrona,  and  protectoni,.aiid 
moat  contributed  to  aupport  that  cbattity  -wbich  added  ao 
nmch  to  the  attraction  of  pereonal  chaiVM*  If^  Ibea^  ibe  cms 
agaioat  the  i^ueoacould  be  proved  to  be  anch  aa  he  bad  statfid 
it,  notwithstanding  all  idamour,  'which  he  did  not  deapiaa 
QOtwidislandiag  all  difficaitiea*  vbich  he  did  not 
it  «aa  the  duty  of  thehouie  to  go  atraigbt  forward  to  dia 
daaion  of  tba  course  it  bad  begun.  He  asserted,  and  be  |ab 
it  alrongly,  that  aodiing  that  had  passed,  that  no  attanpta  I9 
iolaniidate  individual  members,  no  attempts  to  ovenwe  -the 
whole  kgiabtnre,  ao  stttempts  to  rcrush  this  great  and  jq<^ 
flsentoas  proceeding,  ought  to  pievent  the  house  freea  pfpe- 
Ibrming  what  it  owed  to  the  Tirtuous,  the  respectable,  and  4iia 
peaceaUe  portion  of  the  commwDity.  These  atteppp&Si  Jus 
lUMriHr,  mast  have  their  indirect  influence  on  the  mieda  of  maoii 
bat  it  was  an  influence  diey  ought  to  expel,  .and  to  beigoi^enn^d 
only  by  a  fearless  sense  of  >h^  and  indispensable  duljr^  I^ 
baai  put  the  case  in  another  pomt  of  view.  The  question  waa 
net  aow  'whether  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  jknoadog  tall  the 
facts,  omi^t  to  bring  them  forward— Hsot  iwfaetber  *the  aocnefr- 
tson  sbootd  be  made  ;--it  had  been  made ;  ic  iStood  iiideliblj 
vpon  the  preamble  of  the  bill;  nothing  ooidd  .Met. it  out— -no- 
thing prevent  it  from  descending  to  posterity.  Was  it  fittiag^ 
then,  for  her  majesty'W  sake,  that  auish  a  preamble  sheruld  te* 
main  en  the  proceedings  of  partisBient,  without  bringing  it  te 
fte  severe  test  of  )praof )  Supposing  the  charge  were  at  tfaiis 
vneamit  dropped,-  he  put  it  to  their  lordships,  as  men  of  Jisel- 
iag  and  honour,  wfaefiier  they  could  hereafter  pay  the  queen 
their  homage  and  respect^  with  lihia  uncontradicted  preamble 
staring  tbem  in  the  fece  ?   Nodiing  conU  sati^  the  faonsa-*- 
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ttotUng  could  antisfy  the  public  mind^nothkig  ou|^t  loMfeifQr 
the  ^ncea,  But  tfie  producttou  of  the  evidence,  and  Ihe  nas- 
plelioii  of  die  ^Hbole  inquiry  in  an  honest,  Btnight-farradf  and 
uninterropted  conrae.  One  topic  more,  end  he  bed  dooe. 
Of  course  the  counsel  at  the  bar  were  bocMid  to  dfschaige 
what  they  thought  their  -duty  to  their  client,  and  to  imolher  all 
subordinate  considerations;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  the 
speeches  they  had  delivered,  he  had  fek  )Mun-»not  to  aay  dis* 
gust^*^  seane  of  the  nsatter  they  had  wged,  he  beUeved  it 
was  b  common  with  <he  great  asigority  of  the  house,  Tliey 
bad  adverted  to  the  eondoct  of  an  iUostrioua  personage  i(tlw 
Duke  of  York),  and  they  seem  to  liove  thooght  that  alhision 
neccasary  for  the  intereats  of  &eir<lient;  Inrt  if  he  (iiosd  Li** 
vcrpool)  had  been  asked  whether  it  was  for  the  intereat  of  their 
eKeift  to  drag  forward  that  long-forgotten  and  onfortuanleanh^ 
ject^  he  should  have  answered  that  the  inteiiest  «f  their  clieot 
was  directly  the  teverse.  fie  shoold  eay  no  more  than  thiai  ■ 
diey  acted  on  their  own  discretion,  they  had  an  arduous  task 
to  exe^te,  and  what  fiell  from  diem  shoold  be  heard  with  every 
poesible  tndulgenee.  They  had  alto  asserted,  dmt  dm  whole 
of  this  bin  was,  diatthe  Mastrious  pemomige  AUng  the 
migbt  be  «Ue  to  get  rid  of  hie  wife,  and  marry  again. 
He  (Lord  livrerpODi)  declared  mosi  aotenmly  koftm  dieir 
lordships,  that  he  i»eKevedthat  no  soth  fbeUng  had  entered 
into  the  mind  of  his  majesty.  For  himself,  and  for  those  vrho 
aieied  with  him,  he  could  assure  die  house,  ehat  that  provision 
was  a  part  of  die  bill  to  which  the  least  value  vraa  attached. 
Undoubtedly  -it  followed  as  a"^  coroUaiy  to  the  re^t  of  die 
teenaure^t  was  a  fur  and  ordinary  conclusion ;  bat  it  wos  the 
4eait  inpottatft  pait  of  it,  aind  vres  verf  •tefrom  %eittg  its 
chief  object  and  intention.  The  part  to  wUch  he  'did  attach 
importance  wis  thift  which  enacted,  rthat  if  urease  were  proved 
against  llie^Mm,  An  shoold  no  longer  'cnJoy  "die^rigbts^akid 
'pii  vifegies  ^  %» -rtadon.  He  wUh^  her  dot  to  be 'visited 
%aiBhly— -lie  wished  tbe^neasure  of  pudahmeot-toven  totems 
V{|ht  as  poesiUe,  and  there  were  a  thousand  cdnsiderutidtis 
lirhich  ^^eodered  it  d^sinAle  ibift  tiw^Cwtt  shouM  nevMr  Im 
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disclosed ;  but  if  what  ww  charged  agunit  her  were  tme^  hm 
never  could  reconcile  to  his  mind  that  she  shodd  be  hb  queen. 
Having  stated  thus  much  with  earnestness,  but  he  hoped  wilii 
temper  and  moderaUon,  he  should  move,  as  an  amendmcnl,  ' 
^  That  counsel  be  called  tn.** 

*"  The  question  having  been  put  from  the  woolsack,  / 

Earl  Gbet  set  out  with  stating,  that  if  thu  bill  were 
to  pass  into  a  law,  and  were  ultimately  to  be  conaiderad 
the  fit  mode  of  proceedmg  on  this  great  and  unfortunate  qawa-^ 
tion,  he  i^eed  with  the  noUe  earl  in  diinking  that  the  dauae 
relating  to  the  divorce  was  by  far  the  least  important  part  of  it ; 
he  was  also  ready  to  receive  the  assurance  that  it  was  not 
deiemed  a  main  object  in  the  •illustrious  quarter  to  whioh 
ference  had  been  made.  He  thought,  likewise,  that  if,  in 
sequence  of  the  clear  proof  of  the  charges,  it  were  necesenrj 
to  proceed  to  the  degradation  of  the  queen,  the  clanse  of 
divorce  would  follow,  not  as  a  measure  of  rdease  to  the  kiM^ 
but  as  a  measure  which  the  public  interest  made  necessary  to 
preserve  the  character  and  dignity  of  the  throne.  He  could 
not  reconcile  it  with  any  principle  of  propriety  or  justice,  tbnt 
if  the  queen  were  degraded  for  such  crimes,  she  should  be  left 
the  wife  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  original  intro- 
duction of  the  bill,  and  the  motives  leading  to  it,  he  wished  on 
the  present  occasion  to  say  as  little  as  possible ;  on  a  prerioua 
occasion  he  had  stated,  some  might  tliink  with  too  much  aspe* 
rity,  his  opiiuon  on  the  conduct  of  ministers.  Debating  now 
a  question  which  assumed  a  judicial  character,  be  was  de- 
sirous of  abstaining  from  every  thing  that  could  awaken  angry 
or  party  feelings ;  that  the  great  subject  might  be  discussed 
with  tliat  temper  and  calmness  which  alone  could  lead  to  a 
conclusion  satisfactory  to  the  public.  He  would  only,  there- 
fore, injustice  to  himself,  restate  that,  in  his  original  objection 
to  the  conduct  of  ministers,  he  had  taken  both  views  of  the 
question,  not  only  die.  m^^nitude  of  the  offence  imputed,  bat 
the  expediency  of  bringing  it  forward.  It  was  the  duty  of 
ministers  to  have  made  up  their  minds,  and  to  have  acted 
.firmly  and  definitively;  and,  widiout  reviving  topics  alreedgr 
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ditmiMed,  he  must  say  that  he  could  not  yet  see  the  distinction 
drawn  by  the  noble  earl  between  the  residence  of  the  queen 
abroad  or  at  home.  If  he  looked  back  to  the  matters  con- 
nected with  this  point,  he  must  recur  to  that  act  of  real  d^ra- 
dation,  not  more  unfortunate  than  unjust,  which  operated  as  us^ 
infliction  of  punishment  without  charge  or  investigation — the 
leaving  of  her  majesty's  name  out  of  the  liturgy.  Let  it  be 
recollected  that  that  unhappy  circumstance  had  led  to  the  re- 
turn of  the  queen,  and  the  impossibility  of  repairing  that  fatal 
error  occasioned  the  failure  of  the  negotiation.  When  she 
arrived,  he  had  admitted  that  the  noble  earl  was  placed  under 
the  necesuty  of  making  his  choice  between  a  complete  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  queen,  with  all  her  rights  and  privi- 
leges, or  the  institution  of  charge  to  justify  him  in  refusing  it. 
He  (lord  Grey)  could  not  concede  to  the  noble  earlthe  distinc- 
tion be  had  taken,  nor  think  that  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
England  were  consulted  in  the  offer  to  enable  her  majesty  to 
continue  her  licentious  course  upon  a  more  splendid  scale,  and 
to  make  herself  a  degrading  exhibition  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe.  He  now  came  to  the  consideration, 
whether  a  charge  having  been  preferred,  any  other  course 
^era  open  for  which  the  bill  upon  the  table  ought  to  be  aban- 
doned. That,  in  fact,  was  the  real  question  now  before  the 
house.  The  house  was  unfortunately  placed  in  a  situation 
where  no  mode  of  proceeding  could  be  pointed  out  that  was 
unattended  with  most  serious  difficulties  and  embarrassments. 
The  learned  counsel  at  the  bar  had  exhibited  a  power  of  rea- 
soning and  eloquence  never  surpassed ;  and  though  they  had 
not  perhaps  suggested  to  his  mind  any  points  absolutely  new, 
jet  they  had  presented  the  difficulties  with  such  accumulated 
force,  that  he  had  felt  almost  overpowered  by  it;  all  led  to  the 
practical  result,  that  it  was  better  to  get  rid  of  this  proceed- 
ing, so  pregnant  with  many  evils.  Here  his  lordship  made 
i|ome  observations  on  popular  clamour,  and  on  the  letter  of 
hisr  majesty  addressed  to  the  king,  of  which  he  disapproved, 
assigning  these  as  the  grounds  of  the  vote  he  had  formerly  given 
afunst  rescinding  the  proceedings.  He  also  adverted  to  his 
nsotion  for  putting  questions  to  thejudges,  respecting  Uie  con- 
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tftnrcfion  of  the  itatute  of  Bdhiinl  Ifl.|.n  ftetring  npmm  Air 
c)ue  of  h^r  m^eBtfy  sod  secinieu  to  dissmt  froitt-a'pirl  of  Ibrir 
uiterpretatioA  of  that  hw.  He  wflsr  rather  htdittedi  to-  mA 
that  he  had  put  hb  questhms  separatdf  Co  Ar  Jiid|[er;  Ito 
their  separate  and  distinct  answera  wmiM  hare  ttseii  giteo^ 
the  points  would  each  have  been  settled  in  iH  ti«i^  to- 
and  the  decision  perhaps  have  ledf  the  waj  to  some  new  Irirtr 
upon  (he  subject.  It  was  quite  elear,  according'  ta  Ae-o^ 
nion  of  the  judges,  that  an  ofllsnce  of  this  kind  commHHNi 
abroad  with  a  foreigner,  owbg  no  df^ance  to  tbe  vt&wtijM 
Grreat  Britain,  could  not  be  prosecuted*  ns  high  tresMML  Bn 
had,  of  course,  not  the  presumption  to  set  bis  jw^miit  lii 
opposition  to  that  of  the  bench  of  judges ;  but  conneA»r^itti 
not  a  matter  in  a  man's  oWn  power;  and  he  war  not 
iSed  that  the  view  he  had  tiken  of  <tee  part  of  the  SiAgeet^ 
completely  erroneous.  One  doubt  that  stiR  remaaned  in  lis 
mind  was  this — ^whether,  supposing  the  offisncv  had  beM 
committed  in  England  with  a  person  not  responsibb  to  tiM 
law — ^with  a  lunatic,  for  mstance— on  Ae  princii^e  of  tlitt 
decision  it  would  be  an  offence  within  the  statute  of  Edwnrd 
III. ;  but,  passing  over  this  question,  it  next  came  to  be  coia- 
sidered,  whether  as  treason  was  out  of  the  question,  tbisbiR  of 
pains  and  penalties  was  the  only  remaining  mode  of  proceedings 
He  was  satisfied  that  an  impeachment  would  lie,and  must  Aert* 
fore  totally  dissent  from  some  of  Ae.  principles  hnd  A>wn  hy 
the  noble  earl  m  reference  to  it  He  could  by  no  nmntr admit 
Aat  Ae  impeachment  must  relate  to  some  crime  a&onfjr  raadh 
punishable  by  statute,  not  tha^  if  oAerwise,  it  must  be  cOit* 
fined  to  some  officer  engaged  in  the  ptiblic  service.  ThOM 
conditions  were  nor  necessaiy;  and  many  cases  of  impeacb- 
ment  might  be  stated,  where  Ae  crimes  charged  were  not 
known  to  the  law  of  fiagland.  Many  politicsif  offences  nnint 
necessarily  be  unknown  to  the  law ;  and  though,  in-  Ae  pitv- 
ceedmgs  on  Ae  treaty  of  Utrecht,  many  matters  of  accusitidti 
would  have  come  within  Ae  known  laws  of  Ae  realm,  yetthote 
were  oAer  articles  showing  that  parliament  proceeded  agiAvt 
the  pardes  for  what  did  not  come  wiAin  any  known  hur,  writ^' 
ten  or  understood.    There  were  some  intttoces  ef  a  remnf:* 
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■UeaiMTecuBaetod  wtdi  the  imiflKtieiM  <rf  diM  titne,  and 
oa*  in  pHtieahr^  the  uce  of  Lord  Haverriiain,  in  ITOt.  He 
wu  froceedad  against,  >ot  for  any  offence  known  to  ibe  Uw, 
bvt  committed  in  paiiiammt ;  he  was  impeached  *  for  words 
^ofcm  this  daj  at  ■  free  conf««nce ;  and  that  the  lords  be 
dcairad'  (sach  were  die  words  of  the  resolntion) '  to  proceed 
ia  jnatice  against ,the  said  lord,  and  toinffict  thepunishmcDt  io 
high  an  offence  deaepfes'.  He  lords  also  came  to  aresolutinn 
upon  it  iu  these  terms  :  '  Resolved,  that  nnless  die  said  charge 
shall  be  prosecuted  against  die  said  Lord  Hatersfaam  widi  effect 
by  the  commons  before  the  end  of  Ibis  session  of  parliament,  the 
lords  wUl  declare  and  adjudge  him  w1kiH|  intaocent  of  ihe  said 
cbarge/  Then-  IcMdships  had  therefore,  upon  their  books,  a 
Cttewbid  proved  that  the  House  of  Lords  recognised  Ae  right 
of  dw  House  of  Commons  to  impeach  for  sndi  an  offence. 
"  Anodker  case  was -a  proceeding  agamst  the  Bishop  of 
Eieter;  end  besbould  dierefore  say,  that  both  precedent  and 
authwity  tended  to  prove  that  the  principle  of  impeachment 
was  >o  eiteBsive  as  to  reach  offences  which  were  no  offences  - 
at  cMamon  law,  and  criiaea  which  were  not  knows  Cither  to 
the  atate  or  to  the  common  iaW,  and  that  wonld  not  come 
■mler  die  description  even  of  moral  offences,  as  affecting 
soao^r ;  but  whscfa,  as  afflscttng  public  interests,  uid  die  pro^ 
teetion  of  the  geneial  welfare,  parKament  had  asserted  to  be 
within  its  peculiai  cognizance  and  power,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  whom  it  was  its  highest  duty  to  proteet  against  all 
wnsig.  Did  he  undersUnd  the  noble  earl  to  maintain  that 
tdakcry  was  no  crime  by  the  laws  ?  If  the  noble  earl  had  said 
BO,  Us  lordship  and  himself  (Earl  Grey)  were  completely  at 
issoe  oD  the  sutgect  It  was  a  crime  at  civil  law,  which  con- 
stitated  a  part  of  the  hiw  of  England,  and  it  might  be  pro 
ceoded  for  in  a  spiritual  court.  Mr.  Jnsdce  Blackstone  de- 
fined it  to  be  a  puUic  nime,  that  must  be  so  proceeded  fort 
bocBuee,  being  a  piMie  crime,  there  was  therefore  Ho  action 
for  damages,  ^ot  only  was  adultery  directly  charged  in  dte 
fc— mble  to  the  bill,  but  it  went  on  to  aHegt  against  her 
BMJea^  icaiidaloiu  and  licee^us  conduct.    Now  hc  (Bali 
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Grey)  would  ask  the  noble  lord  behind  him  (Lord  ErekiBeX 
he  would  ask  the  noble  lord  on  the  wodsack,  and  other  lords, 
and  he  would  put  the  same  question  to  the  learned  judgct^ 
whether  gross,  infamous,  and  scandalous  conduct,'  was  iiota 
crime  also  by  the  English  laws,  and  subject  to  the  penalty  of 
fine  and  imprisonment  i  But  then  the  noble  earl  took  this  dis- 
tinction— '  they  were  not  (in  thb  instance)  committed  in  it;' 
Why  this  was  the  very  case,  then,  that  should  bring  then 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  parliament.  Would  he  (Etrl  .of 
Liverpool),  who  maintained  that  this  was  not  a  proper  cue 
for  any  proceeding  which  might  be  appealed  to  parliament, 
contend,  that  if  a  public  functionary  for  instance,  or  other 
person,  had  committed  some  crime  abroad,  the  commission 
of  which  incurred  this  consequence,  that  it  produced  great 
scandal  and  dishonour  to  his  majesty's  throne  and  kingdom*— 
(and  because  the  crime  had  been  committed  abroad,  it  not 
being  possible  to  (Prosecute  such  public  functionary  at  home 
by  any  ordinary  course  of  law)«-would  he  contend  that  his 
crime  would  not  come  within  the  scope  of  parliamentary  in» 
peachment,  and  be  that  upon  which  their  lordships  would  be 
called  on  to  decide  ?  Why  this,  he  thought,  was  a  case  which 
could  not  admit  of  any  doubt  or  hesitation,  and  impeachments 
of  this  sort  had  occurred.  Their  lordships  would  remeuDiber 
that  that  of  Mr.  W^arren  Hastings  for  the  Mahratta  war  went 
upon  the  same  principle.  The  rule  universally  was,  that  if  a 
public  functionary  committed  a  crime,  which,  however,  was  not 
against  th6  common  laws,  althongh  against  the  public  interests, 
parliament  was  charged  with  the  protection  of  those  public  in* 
terests.  He  contended  that  this  was  a  case  in  which  an  im- 
peachment would  lie :  but,  said  the  noble  earl,  '  this  offence 
was  committed  befcMe  she  was  queen.'  To  this,  his  first 
answer  he  had  already  given — that  this  being  a  crime  known 
to  the  laws,  it  was  of  no  public  consequence  whether  she 
were  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  public  functionary  or 
not ;  she  might  be  proceeded  against  by  impeachment :  and, 
as  to  its  having  been  committed  when  she  was  only  Princess 
of  Wales,  the  power  of  impeachment  should  in  this  case  be 
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exercised  upon  the  principles  he  had  already  stated*  When 
the  noble  earl  said,  that  this  could  not  be  done  became  the 
offence  occurred  before  she  Mas  queen,  that  was  rather  an 
unfair  observation,  because  at  one  time  this  offence  was  ad- 
verted to  by  the  noble  earl,  in  connexion  with  the  high  station 
which  her  majesty  occupied  as  queen  of  England,  and  upon 
another,  he  agreed  on  it  because  it  had  been  committed  when 
she  was  not  queen. 

'^  He  came  now  to  consider  what  would  be  the  consequence 
of  their  lordships  adopting  the  measure  of  an  impeachment. 
The  noble  earl  had  observed,  that  even  were  .they  to  proceed 
by  impeachment,  there  were  no  means  of  punishment  applica- 
ble to  the  case;  it  would  afford  none  that  their  lordships 
would  consider  to  be  applicable ;  and  he  had  proceeded  to 
infer  from  the  case  of  Lord  Strangford,  which  he  had  quoted, 
that '  degradation'  was  not  within  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  a  judicial  assembly." 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  **  doubted  whether  a  sentence 
of  the  house  would  have  that  effect,  except  it  were  followed 
by  some  special  act  of  parliament." 

Earl  Grey,  in  continuation,  said  **  that  the  noble  earl  had 
enumerated  a  variety  of  cases  in  which  degradation  had  been 
decreed  by  that  house ;  and  that  their  abridgment  was  almost 
enough  for  his  (Earl  Grey's)  argument.  His  lordship  had 
referred  to  the  case  of  Lord  Strangford  expressly  to  show,  as 
he  understood  it,  that  upon  an  occasion  when  the  House  of 
Lordsv  wished  to  inflict  degradation,  the  House  of  Lords. in 
Ireland  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  a  bill  of  pains  and  pe- 
nalties, aWd  not  to  an  impeachment  But  he  (Earl  Grey) 
thought  be  could  show  the  noble  earl  that  they  hao  other 
reasons  for  that  course,  and  did  not  think  that  a  sentence  of 
degradation  could  only  be  effedted  by  a  bill  of  pains  and  pe- 
nalties. In  that  particular  case,  their  lordships  wonld  recol- 
lect that  the  offence  charged  was  committed  by  him  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  his  capacity  of  a  peer  of  parliam^it. 
Now  he  did  not  know,  in  such  an  instance,  how  evidence 
could  well  be  given  before  the  House  of  Commons*  such 
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oflfence  having  been  oonunitled  by  him  m  m  peer  of  parUuBcn^ 
and  in  the  exercise  of  his  parlianieiitary  duties^,  it  was  bid  to 
suppose  that  an  argumeat  might  arise  ia  the  House  of  fai 
mons  upon  the  inquiry^  the  resuk  of  which  might  not  bfr'A 
bill  of  pains  iad  penalties.    As  to  what  the  noble  eari  had  in* 
femd  from  Lord  Strangford- s  case,  surely  he  must  rrrnltnu 
that  the  great  Lord  BaccHii  under  a  seqtence  of  that  hoajr, 
after  his  impeachment,  was  incapacitated  from  sitting  or  Ttitinj 
there,  or  coming  within  its  vei|^.     His  crime  was  the  aame  aa 
that  charged  upon  Lord  Strangford :  and  the  noble  end  moat 
also  remember,  that  Cranfield,  Earl  of  Middlesex^  waa  sob- 
jected  toi  the  same  sort  of  degradation.     Oo  these  grounda  lift 
maintained  that  die  object  of  the  bill  before  them  might  ha 
attained  under  a  judicial  sentence  of  their  house,  and  ia  »  fcr  - 
better  way.    (The  noble  eari  then  went  on  to  expcaaa  -Ua 
conviction  diat  the  course  he  recommended  would  be  liabla  to 
infinitely  less  objection  than  that  upon  which  their  lordahipa» 
were  called  on  to  engage,  and  be  much  more  satisfactory  to 
the  public:  it  would  be  far  better,  after- they  bad  entered  upon 
a  solemn  judicial  inquiiy,  such  as  would  ensue  upon  an  ia^ 
peachmcnt — after  they  had  heard  the  evidence  produced,    and 
examined  witnesses  on  both  sides,  according  to  the  forms  of 
that  house — to  bring  in  a  bill  founded  upon  such  regular  and 
solemn  proceedings,  than  to  go  ou  with  that  which  waa  now 
submitted  to  them.)    The  feeling  against  the  bill  of  paina  and 
penalties,  in  this  business,  w^s  one  almost  as  universal  aa  the 
air.     It  was  not  confined  to.  the  lower  orders,  but  it  waa.  the 
common  andequal  sentiment  of  almost  every  family  and  every 
individual  of  our  whole  valuable  and  thinking  community. 
This  bill  of  pains^and  penalties  he  considered  to  be  so  -  ob* 
jectionable  upon  public  principles — and  even  the  noble  earl 
himself  admitted  it  to  be  so  objectionable  upon  many  weighty 
grounds  of  difficulty— *that  it.  was  not  a  proceeding  proper  to  be 
resorted  to  on  this  occasion.    But  a  parliamentary  impeach- 
ment  would  lie  upon  this  occasion. 

**  There  were  strong  motives  for  it,  upon  principles   of 
public  policy  and  political  justice.     He  had  already  told  them 


thai  fbe  gcoenl  feeikg  of  the  pubik  was  e«g«r,  f^kmiseilf^ 
and  umemBl  agaiiMt  the  mode  of  the  noble  earis ;  afld  llMi  if 
waa  m  mode  in  every  way  liable  to  great  objections.  He  WoaM 
with  their  lordahipa  to  consider,  whedier,  insrtead  of  pei^ 
sarferiiig  ia  one  so  Tie  wed  by  the  pubUo^oney^  of  whicb  they 
diemadves  in  that  house  had  a  distrust  even  at  the  vety  mo« 
mant  of  acting  opon-  it^^it  would  not  be^  better  now  to  b^mb^ 
don  it^  aad  to  adopt  some  measure  less  liable  to  objection, 
and  not  surrounded  by  all  those  dangers  that  were  to  be  ap^ 
prehended  from  this'  proceeding  under  present  circuiMtancet?- 
The  eonsequenoes  of  die  House  6f  Commons  reftisingf  t6 
adopv  mk'  ladpeaehment^  Aieh  aa  he*  would  f<ac^ttmend  t» 
them,  would-  be  of  infinitely  lesa  importtaee  and  danger 
thsjR  those  which  might  follow,  and  he  feared'  would  most 
probaMy  follow,  from  their  perseveili^g  in  the  present  mea«> 
sore.  Though  it  might  be  true  that  the  House  of  Commotts 
had  abandoned  dieir  mode  of  proceeding  in*  consequence  of 
the  adoption  of  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  in  that  house;  he 
did  not  think  the  inference  which  the  rtoble  earl  drew  from* 
this'  Act  to  be  a'  correct  one-^namely,  that'  the  impeachilMfilt 
of  the  queen  vifar  considered  unadvisabl^^  or  that;  frobl^itir 
not  having  been  adopted^  in  the  Hbuse  of  Cbnimon^,  it  UNlt 
not  a  course' which  might  be  ildopted'  by  their  lordships.  Why 
might  not  the  Hbuse  of  Commons  eventually  adopt  that  which' 
he  (Lord  Grey)  maintained  tb  be  the  most  proper*  aifd  cod- 
stitutional  course— Hiamely,  a  proceeding  by  impeaebmeptf 
lid  that  case  the  House  of  Commons  wonid  be  in  the  place  of 
a  grand  jury>  which  a  secret  committee  of  their  lordshipit  hM' 
bean-most  falsely  and  erroneously  defined' to  be.  The  HVnlir 
of  Common^  as  a  most  popular  branch  of  the  legisMttttre; 
was  vested  widi  powers  to  put  certain  matters  in  a  titdft  of' 
judicial  inquiiy  before  that'  house,  which  waa  the  highest' 
court  of  judicature  in  the  kingdom.  Supposing'  Atet  thb 
House  of  Commons,  as  grand  jurors  of  the  kingdom,  should' 
find  a  bill  against  the  queen,  and  present'  it  at  that  hsf, 
their  lordships*  would  then  have  to  act  in  dieir  judicial  capa- 
city, which  her  majesty's  learned  and  able  connsel  had  sttltMT, 
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they  should  infinitely  prefer ;  but  no  proceeding,  he  thuagh^ 
wherein  their  lordships  acted  partly  in  their  judicial,  and 
partly  in  their  legislative  capacity,  could  have  the  same  deair^ 
able  effect,  or  be  equally  satisfactory,  with  one  wherein  tbef 
should  sit  as  judges  in  a  court  of  judicature.  But  suppaaiDg 
that  the  proceeding  were  to  come  there  from  the  other  houae, 
and  as  a  moti<m  of  impeachment,  what  inconvenience^  in 
the  case  of  their  lordships'  refusal  to  concur  with  it,  would 
follow  ?  No  more  than  every  day  arose  upon  the  findinga  .oC 
grand  juries.  Grand  juries,  every  day,  found  bills  upon 
parte  evidence,  their  determinations  upon  which  were  for 
reversed  by  the  courts  of  justice,  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
proceeding  upon  better  grounds,  and  investigating  the  whole 
evidence.  All  the  information  which  belonged  to  thoaa 
courts,  besides  that  submitted  to  the  jury  which  has  found,  r 
and  the  power  of  examining  upon  oath,  for  ever  produced^ 
contrary  verdict  or  finding  to  that  of  a  grand  jury.  The  aame 
might  be  the  case  here :  and,  if  so,  what  prejudice  ensued  i 
None*  The  House  of  Peers,  having  this  superior  power  of 
examining  upon  oath — having  upon  its  benches  persons  of  the 
highest  legal  knowledge,  and  being  assisted  by  the  learned 
judges  themselves — had,  upon  all  such  occasions,  been  enabled 
to  form  a  more  correct  judgment  on  the  case,  and  to  take  a 
view  of  it  which  the  more  limrted  forms  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  and  even  its  very  constitution,  did  not  admit  of* 
But  supposing  that  their  lordships  confirmed  the  decision  of 
the  other  houfe ;  then,  he  asked,  whether  a  proceeding  to 
coming  there,  and  being  fully  investigated,  with  all  the  forms 
and  solemnities  which  belonged  to  their  lordships'  proceedings, 
would  not,  upon  so  confirming  the  decision,  be  infinitely 
more  satisfactory  to  the  public,  to  noble  lords  themselves,  and, 
most  likely,  to  moral  feeling,  than  that  which  they  were  now 
called  upon  to  support  ?  Suppose  the  House  of  Commpns 
should  throw  out  the  bill  ?  What,  then,  would  be  the  diffi. 
cutty  in  which  they  would  be  involved  ?  Every  one  would  be 
alarmed  and  terrified  at  the  charge  ;igainst  the  queen,  thus  re«- 
corded  in  a  bill  which  had  never  passed.     JNot  only  would  not 
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tluit  oharge  be  further  proceeded  in  j  but  the  case  would  be, 
thM  after  that  solemn  charge  and  condemn  a  tion  bad  paaied 
thw  lordafaips,  and  been  sent  down  tu  the  Houoe  of  Com- 
moQ),  that  bill  would  remain  recorded,  which  afler  chargin); . 
the  queen  with  all  these  crimes,  and  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  House  of  Lords  that  a  sentence  of  degradation  should 
pass  B^nst-ber,  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  House  of  Com- 
DWDS.  Could  their  lordships  tell  him,  in  such  a  case,  what 
tbey  would  do  ?  Could  the;  tell  bim,  in  this  tremendous  diffi- 
culty, bow  they  would  act'f  He  had  urged  to  them  what  was 
the  public  opinion,  and  what  the  universal  feeling  upon  the 
bill  on  tbeir  table.  Their  lordships  were  judges  in  the  last 
resort,  and  they  were  going  to  make  themselves  judges  in  the 
first.  They  were  about  to  meet  that  fearful  difficulty  which 
he  had  been  supposing.  He  deeply  lamented  that  the  pro- 
ceeding had  ever  been  originally  proposed  in  thi^manoer.  Here 
he  must  state  [and  that  in  a  manner  which  might  give  offence 
to  some)  what  would  be  the  character  of  that  house  with  the 
country,  in  consequence  of  its  having  adopted  the  measure  of 
a  secret  committee,  after  the  House  of  Commons  bad  refused 
to  do  so.  He  was  afraid  that  th«  prediction  which  be  had  for- 
merly ventured  to  make,  as  to  the  character  of  their  lord- 
■hipa^bouse,  .would  be  too  apeechly  and  too  strikingly  veri-' 
fied.  Their  path  was  strewed  with  difficulties  upon  whatever 
spot  they  put  their  feet.  But  let  them,  if  posaible,  avert  the 
calamitous  conaequences  of  entering  upon  a  measure  the  dan- 
gers of  which  were  inevitable.  After  the  motion  of  the  noble 
lord  had  been  disposed  of,  and  the  question  upon  the  motion 
of  the  noble  earl  should  have  been  put-— '  That  counsel  be 
called  in,'  against .  which  he  (Lord  Grej^  should  cerltkily 
vote,  he  hoped  that  their  lordships  would  allow  him  to  sab- 
mit  for  their  consideration  another  motion,  which  he  trusted 
might  lead  to  anodier  and  much  better  course  of  proceeding. 
If  ft  should  afterwards  appear  that  there  was  a  refuu)  on  the 
put  of  the. House  of  Commons  to  adopt  such  a  measure,  hii 
proposition,  he  thought,  would  entail  upon  their  lordships 
much  less  danger  and  inconvenience  than  that  which  would 
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miwe  froai  perteTering  in  the  preienC  proceeding.  Hm ''  ihtald 
Ikcrefore  move,  after  the  motion  of  the  noUe  eail  (lAr^iyijbl) 
had  beea  dispoeed  of,  <  That  tbebiH,  entitled  a  biR  ^piUa 
aad  penalties  for  the  purpoie  of  degradbg  her  'majeatj  the 
queen,  does  not  afford  the  most  advisable  mode  of  proaecufiDg 
the  charges  vhich  hare  been  brought  against  her  majesty, 
and  that  it  is  not,  under  the  present  circumstances,  tMfttilsrfavy 
or  expedient  to  proceed  farther  in  the  same  forthkt  purpose.' " 

The  Lord  Chancellor  proceeded  to  put  the"  brigBbVI 
question,  and  then  the  amendment  of  Lord  LiTerpool,  *'  that 
counsel  be  called  in ;''  upon  which  latter  their  lordships  finally 
divided,  the  numbers  being-* 

ContenU 181 

Noo  Contents 65 

Majoritj 116 

Lord  Caltborpe,  itfter  the  report  which  the  secret  eodb- 
oofittee  had  submitted  to  die  house,  thought  the  moral  wdjare 
of  the  state  imperiouslj  called  for  an  inquiry ;  but  he  thoiigfat 
it  advisable  that  some  expedient  fchould  be  adopted  that  ^onld 
put  a  stop  to  this  particular  bid,  and  lit  the  same  time  pledge 
Ae  house  to  pursue  any  other  course  of  proceeding  diat  did 
eircumstances  of  the  case  might  demand.  He  concluded  by 
implorbg  the  house  to  pause  at  this  last  stage  at  which  a 
pause  was  practicable,  and  to  consider  whether  it  was  not 
possible  to  suggest  some  other  coarse,  eidier  by  impeachment 
or  otherwise,  that  should  supersede  the  present  node  of 
proceeding,  and  be  more  conformable  to  those  institutes  of 
justice  by  which  their  lordships'  judicial  cquduct  was  usually 
regulated. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  now  called  upon  Earl  Grey'fbv 
his  resolution,  which  the  noble  earl  handed  in.  It  was  as  iA^ 
lows  :«^ 

^  That  it  appears  dmt  the  bill  now  before  the  house  dots 
not  afford  Ae  most  advisable  means  of  prosecuting  the  chaigei 
against  her  majesty,  and  that,  therefore,  undar  the  present  oir^ 
cQoistances,  it  is  not  necessary  or  expedient  to  prooaed  fiirthaa 
widiit« 
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Tbis  retolotian  was  put  *a  an  ameDdment  to  the  motion  of 
Lord  Livwpool,  "  That  counsel  be  called  in,"  and  mn  otffir 
tifed  by  a  division,  as  Tollowa : — 

Contents   64 

Nod  Contents 17f> 

Majority -Hi 

Counsel  were  tlien  called  in. 

The  Loan  Chancellos. — "  Mr.  Attorney-Genefal,  you 
will  proceed  to  opeo  your  esse."  , 
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ThaATTosKBT-OBKBKAL*. — "  My  Lobds,  I  DOW  attend 
at  your  bar  to  fulfil  the  duty  which  you  have  demanded,  of 
stating  to  your  lordships  the  circumstances  which  are  to  be 
adduced  in  evidence  in  support  of  the  charges  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  preamble  of  the  bill  now  under  your  lordships' 
consideration.  A  duty,  my  lords,  more  painful  or  mors 
anxious,  I  believe  was  nffver  imposed  upon  any  individual  to 
accomplish.  1  have  to  state  to  your  lordships  the  circum- 
stances which  are  to  be  adduced  in  evid^ce  in  support  of 
iboae  serious  and  heavy  charges  which  are  made  in  the  preamblo 
of  the  bill,  which  have  already  been  so  much  the  subject  of 
discussion, — charges  which,  in  the  language  of  the  preamble, 
not  only  reflect  the  greatest  scandal  and  disgrace  upon  the 
individual  against  whom  they  are  made,  but  also  upon  tha 
lountry  itself.  The  highest  individual,  as  a  subject,  m  the 
country  is  charged  with  one  of  the  most  serious  offences  both 
•gainst  the  laws  of  God  md  man, — it  is  that  of  an  adulterous 
.nterconrse,  carried  ra  under  circumstances  of  the  greatest 
a^ravatioo.  My  lords;  upon  the  nature  of  this  chaise,  or 
upon  the  impoitance  of  this  investigation,  it  is  quite  unneces- 
aary  for  me  to  ralarge.     Your  lordships,  and  every  individual 

■    •  TbeHknce  whirbatlbitDKHnent  pervBdFdtheliouKe  wu  rendmd 
aantc  InpraMive  by  loud  peal*  of  ttaunder,  ihst  Larst  in  rapid  raescHnn 
ncr  the  bttiMiog. 
T.  Q 
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in  tlie  country^  are  fully  capable  of  estimating  these  topics  in 
their  proper  light.  The  oolj  consolation,  my  lords^  which  I 
derive  under  the  discharge  of  the  duty  \ihich  I  have  uow  to 
fulfil,  is,  that  it  calls  not  upon  me  to  address  myself  to  yout 
lordships'  passions  or  feelings ;  and  that  1  shall  best  discharge 
it,  according  to  your  lordships'  command,  by  abstaining  from 
any  observation  which  might  tend  to  aggravate  the  ch^i^ge 
made  against  so  illustrious  a  person.  I  shall  confine  myself^ 
in  this  stage  of  the  proceeding,  to  a  clear,  simple,  but  full  re- 
cital  of  the  facts  which  are  to  be  alleged  in  evidence. 

**  My  lords,  we  are  uow  arrived  at  that  period  of  these  pitH 
ceedings  in  which  silence  can  no  longer  be  preserved.  It  is 
now  necessary  to  state  the  charges,  in  the  fullest  extent  in 
\rhich  tbey  can  be  l^id  before  yo|ir  lordships  and  the  public ; 
and  if,  in  the  recital  of  the  circumstances  which  1  have  to  de^ 
tail,  I  shall  be  under  the  painful  necessity  of  bringing  be&ire 
your  lordships  scenes,  which  must  disgust  every  well-regulated 
mind, — transactions  which  must  offend  the  feelings  of  eveiy 
honourable  and  virtuous  person,  I  am  sure  your  lordships 
^1  think  tliat,  upon  this  occasion,  1  ought  to  hold  no  reserve^ 
at  the  same  time  taking  care  to  state  nothing  wkich,  in  mj 
conscience,  I  do  not  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  substautiate  by 
proof. 

'^  My  lords,  undoubtedly  the  recital  must  mvolve  a  consi> 
derable  space  of  time,  and  apply  to  facts  which  occurred  in 
various  places,  in  which  her  majesty  chanced  to  be  during  her 
rssidence  abroad.  I  shall  therefore  commence  my  statement 
at  that  period  when  her  majesty  quitted  this  cbuntry,  and  pro- 
ceed, as  well  as  I  can,  to  detail  the  various  facts  and  circum* 
stances  which  took  place  from  that  period  almost  to  the  timf 
I  now  have  the  honour  of  addressing  your  lordships. 

'^  It  was  well  known  to  their  lordshii)tt  and  the  country  tLa^ 
in  the  year  1814,  her  majesty,  for  reasons  operaUng  upon  b^ 
own  mind,  thought  fit  to  withdraw  herself  from  this  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  travenin<;;  upon  the  continent,  or  visiting 
other  countries.  She  went,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Bruns- 
wick, and  from  thence,  after  a  short  stay,  she  went  to  Itujij, 


and  urived  at  Milan  on  the  gth  of  Octobet'^  1814.  tier  iUf 
jeaty,  when  Ae  quitted  tKis  countrv,  <juiUed  it  with  ptiibn* 
■bout  her  who  were  precisclj  such  person!  as  shotfid  be  ti>otit 
■n  Individual  of  htr  exalted  rank,  connected  ^vith  distinguished 
families  in  this  kingdom.  Among  these  were  Lady  Charlotte 
liadsa/  and  Ladj  Elizabeth  Forbes,  who  were  her  maids  of 
boftour ;  Mr.  St.  Leger,  who  was  her  chamberlain ;  and 
Sir  Wm.  Gell,  and  the  Hoil.  Keppel  Craven,  who,  I  believe, 
were  attucbed  to  her  in  a  similar  character.  She  was  also 
accompauied  by  Captain  Este,  as  her  eqnerrvi  and  Dr. 
Holland,  as  her  physician,  besides  other  pefsorts,  whwn  it  ii 
nunecessar  J  to  enumerate.  With  diis  imW  ber  majesty  irriVell 
at  Milan.  It  was  her  intention  to  proceed  it>  other  parts  oF 
lulyjandio  visit  Naples.  She  remained  at  Milan  for  Ae 
■pace  of  tLree  weeks,  aui)  during  that  period  a  person  was  re- 
ceived into,  her  service  ivliose  ftame  occurred  ht  ihe  preariible 
of  this  bill,  and  whose  name  will  frequently  occur  in  the  coufaA 
of  these  proceedings, — a  person  of  the  name  of  Berganrf,  who 
was  received  by  her  as  a  courier,  or  footman,  or  valet  dtfiuti. 
This  person,  at  the  time  he  entered  into  her  majesty's  serviec^ 
was  in  want  of  employment  \  but  he  had  been  in  the  service  of 
General  Pino,  and  was  received  into  her  suite  in  the  capacity 
which  he  hnd  stated,  about  fourteen  ot  fifteen  days  previtiM 
to  her  majesty's  departure  from  Milan.  Her  majeitvy  on  quit' 
Ung  Milan,  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  from  thence  she  wtnt  Ctf 
Maples,  where  she  arrivt^d  on  the  8th  of  November,  1914. 
This  person  had  not  been  in  her  majesty's  service  more  thin 
three  weeks.  He  begged  to  call  their  lordships'  attention  to 
thii  circunutaiKe,  because  they  wonid  find  how  nUtefitS  II 
became  when  Aey  listened  to  the  facts  which  presently  if 
would  be  his  melancholy  duty  to  relate.  He  should  h*M 
stated,  that,  besides  the  persona  itbotn  he  mentioned  4*  ac- 
companying her  m^esty  from  this  country,  there  wa*  a  lad, 
whose  name  was  perhaps  famSiir  to  their  lordship«,"-he  meant 
William  Austin.  Upti  the  time  of  her  mirjeily'a  arrival  at 
Naples,  this  lad  was  the  object  of  her  pecnliar  attention ;  atid^ 
nfitc^  b«[^«  boy  of  only  sis  or  seven  years  of  age,  was  in  tbe 
2  S 
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babit  of  sleeping  in  a  bed  in  the  Bune  room  with  her  niajettf. 
Tlie  arrangement  of  her  m^sty's  own  sleeping  aptrtment  Ah 
volved  upon  one  servant,  whose  peculiar  duty  it  wai  to  attnbid 
to  that  branch  of  her  domestic  comfort.    On  the  arrival  -ct 
her  msjesty's  suite  at  Naples,  it  was  so  arranged  that  her  ma- 
jesty's sleeping-rooin  was  at  an  opposite  side  of  the  hOiM 
to  tliat  of  her   menial   domestics,   among    whom   was  hkr 
courier.     On    the    first   night  of   her   majesty's    arrival    iil 
Naples  (llie  8th  of  November,)  this  arrangement  was   coin 
tinned.     Bergami  slept  in  that  part  of  the  house  which  hdA 
been  prepared  for  the  domestics,  and  young  Austin  slept  la 
her  majesty's  apartment.     But  on  the  following  morning,  Mfo- 
vembcr  the  Qth,  the  servants  of  the  establishment  learned  widk 
some  surprise,  because  no  reason  appeared  to  them  for  tha 
change,  that  Bergami  was  no  longer  to  sleep  in  that  part  of 
the  house  where  he  had  slept  the  night  preceding;  but    flial 
it  was  her  majesty's  pkasure  that  he  should  sleep  in  a  room 
from  which  there  was  a  free  communication  with  that  of  her 
majesty,  by  means  of  a  corridor  or  passage.     He  need  ti6t 
state,  that  such  a  circumstance  was  calculated  to  excite  iSHd 
surprise  of  those  who  were  about  her  majest^^s  person  :  and 
that  surprise  was  increased  when  they  leanit  from  her  m^jeitf 
that  she  no  longer  wished  Wm.  Austin  to  continue  to  sleep  in 
her  room.    For  this  she  assigned  a  reason  which,  if  it  was  her 
only  motive,  was  proper ;  she  said  that  he  had  now  arrived  iif 
an  age  when  it  wa«  no  longer  becoming  that  he  should  sleep  id 
her  apartment ;  and  a  separate  room  was  prepared  for  his  usa. 
"  Upon  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  November   her  ma* 
jesty  went  to  the  Opera  at  Naples,  but  it  was  observed  that 
she  returned  home  at  a  very  early  hour.     Tiie  person  who 
waited  upon  her,  on  her  return,  was  the  maid-servant,  whosa 
duty  it  was  particularly  to  attend  to  her  bedroom.     She  was 
struck  with  the  manner  of  the  piincess,  and  with  the  agitadoo 
which  she  manifested.    She  hastened  to  her  apartment,  and! 
gave  strict  orders  that  Austin  should  not  be  admitted  to  her  room 
that  evening.  She  was  then  observed  to  go  from  her  own  room 
towards  that  assigned  to  Bergami.     She  very  soon  dismissed 
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^r  ieiule  Rttendaot,  telling  her  diat  she  Imd  bo  ftirflier  occasion 
for  her  services.  The  female  seirant  retired ;  but  not  iridioot 
^tiutae  ■uspicions  whicb  the  c  ire  urns  Cane  es  were  calcnlatd  to 
^excite  iu  the  mind  of  bdj  individuai.  She  knew,  at  the  time^ 
tlvt  Bergami  wa«  iu  his  bed-room,  for  this  was  the  first  night 
qf  hii  baviog  taken  advantage  of  the  arrangement  wUch  had 
been  previously  made.  It  was  quite  new,  on  the  part  of  (he 
princess,  to  dismiss  her  attendants  soalxiiptly  ;  and  when  her 
conduct  and  demeanour  were  conBidered,8Uspicions  arosewlncfa 
it  was  impossible  to  exclude.  But  tf  suspicions  were  eicited 
tbei),  how  were  the;  confirmed  on  the  following  mocnnsg  ?  If 
I  prove  (said  the  attorney-general)  bj  evidence  at  your  lord- 
ships' bar  what  I  am  now  going  to  sute,  I  submit  diat  there 
will  then  be  before  their  lordships  evidence  on  which  no  jmry 
would  hesitate  to  decide,  that  adultery  had  that  night  been  com* 
mitted  between  tSis  exalted  person  and  her  menial  servant; 
for,  upon  the  following  morning,  on  observing  the  state  of  her 
room,  it  was  evident  that  her  majesty  had  aot  slept  in  her  own 
bed  that  night.  Her  bed  remained  in  the  same  state  as  on  th* 
preceding  evening,  while  the  bed  of  the  other  person  had,  to 
those  who  saw  it,  clearanddecisivemarksof  two  persons  lui^ 
ing  slept  in  it.  On  the  following  momiug  her  majesty  did  not 
malw  lier  usual  signal  on  rising,  but  remained  in  the  apuf. 
menu  with  Bergami  until  a  late  hour.  As  she  had  recently 
arrived  in  Naples,  some  persons  of  distinction  were  naturally 
led  to  pay  their  respects  to  her :  several  called  on  that  morn- 
ing, but  she  was  accessible  to  none.  He  (the  attorney-genera)) 
had  already  mentioned  the  state  of  the  beds,  and  upon  these 
facts  no  man  could  well  hesitate  as  to  the  conclusion,  at  wbich< 
be  must  arrive.  But,  taking  into  acc«imt  the  varioiu  attend- 
ant circumstances,  their  lordships  could  not  doubt  that  ditt 
was  the  commencement  of  that  most  acandalooa,  '.nost  d»> 
grading,  and  most  licentious  intercourse,  which  would  be  found 
to  continue  and  increase.  The  natural  effect  of  it  was,  to 
lessen  the  comparative  distance  between  the  parties,  and  which 
ought  to  exist  between  persons  of  royal  rank  and  menial  ler- 
viints.    Wb«n  once  a  princess  thus  debased  herself,  it  «cn-' 
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fiflwcd  in  ihe  low  inditidbB),  the  ot^ct  of  htr  puiaatt,  t  degree 
of  assumpiion  and  fraedoitt  to  which  olbenviie  be  ^ould  bnte  ' 
mstde  no  pretenaionfl.  Slieb  bad  been  the  reBtilt  here :  it  <Ma 
observed  that  Befgartri  became  tnote  haugfat; ;  that  he  totA 
upon  himseir  an  air  of  greater  ttnpoTtance,  which  grew  u  the 
intercoune  proceeded.  A  few  days  after  the  time  to  which  fae 
had  DOW  called  the  attention  of  their  lordships,  her  tAaJetty 
gaver «  masked  ball  to  the  person  at  that  time  filling  the  Nea- 
iraiilati  tlirone,  and  at  a  hansft  belonging  to  the  feing  of  Naplef. 
On  this  occasion  Iter  majesty  first  took  (he  character  of  a  Netf- 
polilan  peasant,  but  after  a  time  returned  to  the  houne  at  ^hicb 
she  had  attired  herself  (not  that  where  she  resided),  and  Mtit\t- 
drew  to  a  room  for  the  purpose  of  changing  her  dress.  I^oilw 
aurpriseofher  attendants,  instead  of  being  accompaniect  for 
this  purpose  by  flie  females  who  usually  assisted  her,  Uie  cou- 
rier Bergaml  was  sent  for  lo  withdraw  with  tlic  queen  (6 
assist  her  in  changing  her  dress.  It  seemed  also  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  her  majesty  to  appear  in  anotlier  chs- 
racier — that  of  the  Genius  of  History ;  and  she  was  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  gentleman.  He  (the  uttorney-geneml)  was 
instructed  to  state,  that  the  dress  she  wore  upon  this  occasioA 
(or  rather  the  want  of  it,  in  part)  was  extremely  indecent  and 
disgusting ;  but  the  material  fact  was  this — that  that  change  of 
dress  took  place  in  the  presence,  and  with  the  assistance,  <)f 
die  courier  Bergami,  and  no  other  person.  Another  character 
she  assumed  was  that  of  a  Turkish  peasant ;  and  this  mMUl 
Bergami,  in  a  correspondiog  dress,  actnatly  accompanied  l&A 
Princess  'of  Wales  to  this  entertainment.  It  appeared,  IioW- 
ever,  that  Bei^ami  did  not  remain  lon^  at  this  ball ;  he  r4* 
turned  home,  apparently  dissatisfied  with  something  that  bad 
occurred.  What  Aiat  was  he  did  not  know.  Her  niajes^, 
however,  came  home  soon  after,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  oo 
him  to  go  bad  to  the  ball.  She  urged  him  strongly,  bnt  hi 
declined  going.  She  then  went  back  by  herself;  but,  after 
remaining  only  a  short  time,  her  majesty,  much  disappointed, 
returned  to  her  house,  the  apartments  of  Which  had  been 
arranged  as  he  had  already  described.' 
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f'  \l  -wa«  obserret)  b;  those  who  ftttwuikfl  mi  bfir,  tbat  the 
and  Bergaoii  {dwayt  resc  at  tbe  same  tiius  \a  t(i«  ogaiiiKig,  ajid 
it  W99)d  Ktso  be  proved  that  her  majesty  was  in  tfaa  btbit  of 
bfefliffistia^  with  this  courier  in  a  particular  apartiaent,  com- 
pletely secluded  from  all  the  rest  of  the  family.  Their  lord- 
tbip*  would  recollect  that  thi.s  n>an,  while  thus  honoured,  'was 
#till  %  courier,  wai  still  in  tbe  same  ^meoial  situation  in  which 
be  bad  been  when  taken  into  her  majesty's  service,  lliere 
WBJ  a  terrace  iu  front  of  the  house  on  which  her  majesty  was 
ofWo  aecD  walking  accompanied  by  this  man,  walking  occa- 
siooally  «rm  io  arm  with  her  ^oufwr.  During  ber  majesty's 
my  at  Naples  this  person  received  aa  ii^ry  by  a  kick  froip  a 
hoT|c,  and  ibis  w«s  one  of  the  circumstances  which  tended  to 
shew  the  inflnencB  he  had  acc^wired  over  his  royf|  n)istreis. 
He  bad  obtained  such  an  ascendency,  that  be  hfd  it  iit  his 
power  to  introduce  into  tbe  bouse  «  servant  to  wait  tipo(i  him- 
self. This  m^n  slept  iu  %  room  close  to  that  allotted  to  lier- 
gami,  and  during  tlie  t;me  that  he  was  in  attendanQif  he  observed 
her  majesty  two  or  three  different  times  advancing,  aflcf  vll 
tbe  other  domestics  were  retired  |o  reit^  with  gretit  earn  ^^d 
caution  from  ber  own  apartment  to  Berganii's  room.  Into  that 
room  she  entered,  and  each  time  remained  in  it  fi^r  a  consi- 
derable period ;  and  he  b^d  further  to  state,  that  or  oiva  occa- 
sion after  she  had  entered  a  sound  was  beard,  which  conv'mcad 
the  person  who  observed  diis  proceeding,  that  her  majesty  and 
Bergami  were  kissing  each  other*. 

"  He  was  aware  of  the  reluctance  with  which  their  lord- 
ships must  listen  to  these  disgusting  details ;  ihey  were  such, 
ha  was  sensible,  as  must  excite  disgust  in  a  certain  nwMuce 
even  towards  tha  person  statiqg  them,  but  that  considera^itin 
would  not  prevent  him  from  peiformiog  his  duty.  Th^  p*W- 
ful  duty  of  stating  them  was  cast  upon  Itim*  and  the  nfi  \fi99 
paipful  duty  of  bearing  and  consideiing  them  was  c^t  i^pvn 
their  lordships.  He  was  bound  to  describe  the  circun)st^ff>ceG 
which  formed  tbe  case,  but  he  was  sure  their  loidships  wquhl 

*  'rhis  eniirenion  profloc^  an  euKtiM)  «f  ((fi^Miit. 
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not  censure  him  for  stating,  in  the  way  he  was  doingi  those  fiicts 
which  it  was  necessary  he  should  lay  before  them. 

^  Proceeding  then  with  his  narrative,  he  had  to  obsenre,  that 
her  maj^ty  remained  in  Naples  from  November  to  Mardi^  tnd 
that  it  would  be  proved  that  during  the  whole  of  that  period 
the  kind  ofintimacy  he  had  described  as  existmg  between  lier 
majesty  and  Bergami  continued  to  increase.  It  certainlj  was 
not  his  wjsh  to  found  any  argument  on  statements  which  rested 
merely  on  public  rumour^  but  he  could  not  help  mlludiiig 
to  one  remarkable  circumstance,  and  leaving  it,  connected 
vnth  the  others,  for  their  lordships'  consideration.  It  was 
tainly  very  singular,  that  on  leaving  Naples  her  majesty 
abandoned  by  the  greater  part  of  her  English  suite.  Mr.  St. 
Leger,  it  was  true,  had  quitted  her  before ;  he  left  her  at 
Brunswick,  and  he  admitted  that  no  inference  could  be  drawn 
fix>m  his  case.  But  on  her  majesty's  departure  from  Naples^ 
Lady  E.  Forbes,  Sir  W.  Gtll,  the  honourable  Mr.  Craven^ 
and  Captain  Este,  separated  from  her.  Thus  of  the  seven 
persons  who  composed  her  roajesty^s  suite  when  she  left  this 
country,  no  less  than  four  left  her  in  Na^^tes.  There  might  be, 
and  perhaps  would  be,  in  another  part  of  the  proceedings,  as- 
signed on  the  part  oi*  these  persons,  reasons  for  this  act, 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  the  queen ;  but 
he  could  not  help  thinking  it  extremely  singular  that  she  shouM 
at  this  particular  time  have  lost  so  large  a  portion  of  the  suite 
that  accompanied  her  on  her  departure  from  England.  He 
could  not  help  supposing  that,  though  these  persons  might  be 
unacquainted  with  the  intimacy  between  Bergami  and  the 
queen,  some  rumours  on  the  subject  had  reached  them.  Whe- 
ther their  lordships  would,  from  this  occurrence,  think  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  these  persons  were  aware  of  the  de- 
grading intercourse  which  subsisted  between  the  queen  and 
Bergami,  he  could  not  tell ;  but  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  it  was,  that  they  probably  had  heard  something  of  the 
disgusting  familiarities  which  had  taken  place. 

**  During  her  majesty's  residence  at  Naples  another  circum- 
stance took  place  to  which  it  was  his  duty  to  call  their  lord- 
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■bipi*  BtlcntioD.  A  muquende  wm  baU  U  ■  ^Mtn  caUmI,  the 
'Jlieitre  of  St.  Charles.  To  this  eutefUiamaBt  ktg  ma§aitf 
chose  to  go  ia  K  verir  eitraordinarjr  manoeri  iccompSBnednM  hj 
Lady  Charlotte  Liuisnj.or  Lad;  Eiiubetb  Forbes,  or«m  hj 
'  any  of  the  gentlemen  of  her  suite,  but  by  the  ceiuier  Bei^guu 
and  aj'emau  de  chambrt  of  the  name  of  Dumont.  The  dnmes 
chosen  by  her  majesty  for  herself  and  her  conpaaioiu  to 
uppear  on  this  occasioa  were,  as  be  was  inslmcted,  of  a  de- 
scription so  indecent  as  to  altract  the  attention  of  the  mhaio 
companyj  and  to  call  forth  marks  of  general  disapprobatioD. 
Indeed,  so  strong  was  the  disepprobatioii,  that  her  aqesty, 
finding  she  was  recognised,  was  under  the  necessi^  4(  wilb- 
drawing  with  her  conpaniona  from  the  entcTtaiDinent,  and 
retureisg  home.  There  was  dso  something  extnordiuarr  hi 
tl^  manner  in  which  she  was  conveyed  to  this  theatre.  How 
did  she  go .'  Not  publicly,  in  her  own  carrisge,  attended  by 
her  suite;  not  from  the  public  door  of  her  residence,  bat  a 
common  fiacre  was  stationed  behbd  her  house,  and  she  crossed 
the  garden  privately,  and  in  the  darkseu  of  die  night,  to  this 
vehicle,  which  was  waiting  at  the  garden-|tate.  In  Ais  way, 
and  in  the  dress  he  had  described,  she  proceeded  from  her 
house  accompanied  by  Bcrgamt  and  Dumont.  Somo  criti- 
cisms had  been  nude  on  the  language  in  which  the  bill  before 
their  lordships  was  di«wn  up,  end  it  had  been  nade  a  ques- 
tion as  to  what  ought  to  be  called  decent  or  indecent  conduct. 
Now  he  would  ask  any  man,  whether,  if  the  facts  be  had  stated 
were  proved,  there  would  not  be  evidence  of  conduct  of  the 
most  indecent  kind— evideace  sufficient  to  support  the  charge 
of  most  indecent  and  disgusting  conduct,  not  only  if  apphed 
to  ■  person  of  the  rank  of  her  royal  highness  the  Pfiseesb  of 
Wales,  hut  to  any  woman  of  common  delicacy  in  any  rank  of 
life  i  He  must  here  observe,  that  it  appeared  to  him  bo  amalt 
aggravation  of  the  charge,  that  this  Bergaasi  was,  at  At  nme 
lime  that  he  entered  ber  majesty's  service,  and  dorii^  the 
period  of  this  disgusting  inlercaurse,  a  married  man.  fie  was 
aware  that  adultery  was  a  crime  which  could  scarcely  be 
^gravated,  but  hf  re  there  ws9  e  double  adulterv.  He  had 
T.  R 
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Bdw  li|^  to  ttate,  what  he  was  9frM  he  shouM  heve* 
•iott'too  often  to  repeEttottheir'lbrdshipc^  that  the  < 
pitived  theteacUof  ftnilimljandintercoiirae  to ' 
didly,  and  *  without  intemiptioo.  It  'wouid  be  proved^ 
during  lier  mueBtj'a  residenoe  at  Maplea,  ak  mad 
were  in  die  haUt  of  tyreakfiutrng  together ;  that  they  were  oIn 
served  to  eome  from  their  rooms  at  the  Mme  hour  in  the 
kigy  and  to  retire  about  the  same  peiiod  in  the  eteniiig. 
wtndd  abo  be  proved^  that  her  majesty  dfismiaied  from 
attcfKtence  on  her  in  her  bed^room  the  female  aenranHf' 
were  in  the  habit  of  assisting  in  ondressiDg  her,  and  tbat 
remarkable  circumstance  occnnned  that  ficigami  wti  di^. 
only  indiTidtial  among  her  sennntB  who  entered  her 
without  intimation  of  his  presence  being  wanted.  This 
libetty  vrfaich  no  other  person  in  her  soite  oouM  venture  tv 
takcfy  but  he  entered  at  all  times  without  any  previous  notMif 
Thus'  he  -went  on,  with  a  daily  assumption  of ^uthoritf  nM 
increased  freedom,  and  very  soon  became  lord  and  master  in 
her  majesty's  hdusehcdd. 

**  Upon  her  majesty's  quitting  Naples;  in  the  month  of 
March,  she  proceeded  towards  Rome.  She  remained,  bow* 
ever,  some  days  at  Civita  Vec(;hia,  and  afterwards  embariuNl 
for  Genoa,  leaving  in  the  course  of  her  voyage  Lady  C.  Laid* 
say  at  Leghorn.  Thus  at  this  period  she  had  no  English  Indy 
in  her  suite.  At  Genoa  she  was  joined  by  Lady  C.  CampbnB, 
who  remained  with  her  until  the  May  fiillownDg,  and  then  left 
her  at  Milan.  The  vessel  vrlucfa  conveyed  her  woajHItf  mmd 
her  suite  was  the  Cloriode ;  and,  (m  embarking,  Bergnntf 
still  filled  the  situation  of  comier,  and  waited  upon  her  nt 
table  during  the  whole  of  the  voyage  at  Genoa.  When  ther% 
it  was  observed  that  the  inttnmcy  between  the  queen  nod 
Bergami  conUnued  nnchMged,  and  that  the  freedoms  in  which 
he  indulged  increasedi  He  frequently  took  the  liberty  of 
witbdrawiimf  from  the  menial  services  it  was  his  duty  to  per^ 
form,  an^  accompanied  her  nugesty  in  all  her  rides  and  vraHrs 
about  Genoa.  He  had  a  bedroom  as  usual  near  her  nm- 
jcstyV  "ud  here  the  same  observation  wu  made  as  at  Naples^ 
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but  more  frequently^  that  her  majesty's  bed  seldoiii  appeared 
to  have  been  slept  in.  There  was  sometimes  an  appearance 
of  her  bed  being  pressed  down  as  if  on  purpose^  butiB  gene- 
ral the  ser\'ants  did  not  make  it,  because  it  was  so  Iktle  dis^ 
composed  that  they  found  that  trouble  unnecessary^  and  seldom 
did  more  than  smooth  down  the  coverlet.  In  Bergaini's  room> 
on  the  contrary,  which  was  near  at  hand,  there  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  persons  having  slept.  Here  he  must  inter- 
rupt his  narrative  to  ask  their  lordships,  what  reason  could 
possibly  be  assigned  for  the  constant  and  close  attendance  of 
this  man  upon  her  majesty  in  her  own  apartments  i  If  it  was 
really  necessary  for  a  male  attendant  to  sleep  near  her  bed- 
room, why  was  not  one  of  higher  rank  selected  i  Why  did  she 
not  fix  on  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  her  suite  ?  Why  was  tliis 
man  chosen,  whom  she  had  known  only  for  three  weeks,  and 
with  whom,  except  for  the  purpose  of  the  disgusting  inter- 
course he  had  described,  she  could  have  no  occasion  for  inti- 
macy, and  very  little  for  conversation  f  When  to  this  he^ 
added,  that  Bergami's  bed  had  frequently  the  appearance  of 
two  persons  having  sleptip  it,  could  their  lordships  doubt  for 
what  purpose  she  had .  kft  her  own  unoccupied  ? .  He  had 
already  stated  that  her  majesty  had  been  seen  to  visit  this  man 
in  his  apartmeiil.  while  he  was  in  bed.  What  could  .their  lord- 
ships think  of  tins  conduct  in  a  lady  of  her  high  rank—- of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  visiting  a  common  courier  in  bed  i  Could 
any  man  believe  it  to  be  done  for  any  other  purpose  than  the 
continuauce  of  that  adulterous  intercourse  which  had  previ- 
ously taken  place  between  them. 

*^  He  was  sensible  it  was  necessary  for  their  lordships  to  be 
fnUy  satisfied  that  the  charges  he  brought  forward  were  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  their  proceeding  with  the  bill ;  but  if  what 
he  had  already  stated  should  not  be  thought  sufiicient  to  sup- 
port the  allegations,  the  facts  he  had.  still  to  detail  would 
place  that  question  beyond  all  doubt.  Their  lordships  had 
already  been  informed  that  the  same  familiarity  which  was 
observed  between  her  majesty  and  Bergami  at  Naples  :co|i- 
tinucd  at  Genoa.     Here  they  constantly  breakfasted  iogether 
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in  the  miM  apartment^  id  •  letfitd  pM  of  IIm  hows  i 
hfue  he  caoi^  to  some  qf  ^mmb  drcmnnrpmfa  whiqb  pecoliidly 
nuurked  the  power  tbi*  vun  bad  obtained  over  bar  nuyealgt* 
This  fiivourite,  be  bad  ahready  atated,  wea  a  oannied .  tItTl 
He  bad  a  daiighlar  aained  Vicloiiiie :  tbia  child  be  iTringhl 
to  the  queen,  and  she  waa  taken  bj  her  ougeetj  inta  bik 
hoiiseboUL    His  brotbeff  had  pieviously  been  employed  m  m 
menial  capacity.    A  person  of  the  name  of  F^asttna  WM  -mt^ 
gaged  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  this  child.    Thia  |NMir 
son  proved  to  be  one  of  die  aistan  of  BeigamL    Hiaaoolhar 
bad  been  also  Ukm  mio  die  bouse,    Thua  it  appeared 
merely  from  affectioo  to  this  man  her  majesty  bad  baeo 
duced  to  take  npon  herself  die  charge  of  maintaioiiig  bin 
ther,  his  brother,  bis  abtor,  and  lUi  child,  Victorine.     He 
would  ask  dieir  lordahips^  fibetbet  it  waa  likely  that  an  ordiimiy 
sewaot.cottld  have  power  ever  her  majesty  to  make  her  buidife 
beraelf  in  this  way  with  the  whole  of  his  lamily  i   How  wm 
this  to  be  eaplabied?  Was  it  usual  in  any  fiuBiily  Co  wmm  • 
meniid  so  rewarded,  even  after  a  long  period  of  aervienaj 
But  Bergami  had  only  been  in  her  majesty's  service  firms 
August  to.  the  following  ApriL    Thus,  after  the  service  of  m 
few  short  months,  he  was  able  to  introduce  all  his  fomily  kilo 
the  house.    The  child  Victorine  was  at  this  time  three  y«UB 
old.    And  who  was  employed  to  care  eaae  of  her?  Oim^ 
would  have  naturally  supposed  that  she  would  have  been  cam* 
mitted  to  the  care  of  her  mother  and  the  wife  of  Berganift- 
It  was  natural  to  think  that  she  was  the  person  best  fitted.  io 
watch  over  the  health  of  die  infeat;  bat  the  mother  was  aioi 
received  into  the  bouse^  and  the  infent  was  withdrawn  from 
the  fostering  hand  best  caknlated   to  attend  to  its  wwtfc 
Here,  however,  it  waa  to  be  observed,  that  though  her  mmr 
jesty  knew  that  Bergami  waa  nmrried,  she  gave  out  to  thoa# 
about  her  that  he  was  not.    She  staled  that  the  child  wbicli 
she  was  aouous  to  take  under  her  royal  protection  was  Bev- 
gami*s,  by  some  iUicit  connexion.    That  Bergami  was  an  m^ 
married  man  who  had  had  a  child,  was  surely  no  recommendft>« 
tion  ealculated  to  ipcrease  the  r^aid  of  a  mistress  for  hevr 
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MTvaat:  ahc^  howflver,  made  no  difficult;  on  thk  pmaii  but, 
w  he  bad  stated,  receiTed  tlie  child  into  her  houu. 

**  la  the  month  of  May,  lier  majeity  removed  from  Genoa 
to  Milan,  learitiK  Lady  C.  Campbell  bebind.  She  was  after- 
wards joined  by  tiiis  lady  at  Milan,  but  who  soon  afterwarda 
quitted  the  family.  In  travelling  from  Genoa  to  Milan,  she 
was  accompanied  by  Bergami,  who,  though  in  the  character 
of  her  couiier,  waa  seen  frequently  to  go  up  to  th-  carriage 
and  converse  with  her.  Their  lordships  would  recollect  that 
he  bad  stated  that  Lady  C.  Campbell  did  not  accompany  ber 
aaajetfy  on  this  occasion.  It  was,  ■•  he  lud  9i.id,  oburvcd, 
tbkt during  tbejoumcy,  ber  Mu^sty  freqiNntljton^ara  A  with 
Berguni,  <Aerad  him  refre^ments,  and  showed  bim  repeated 
mariu  <rf  attention,  he  being  all  this  time  atill  habited  and  aarving 
aa  a  courier.  When  Lady  C.  Campbell  left  her  najes^  at 
'  Milan,  no  Eif  lish  lady  renniaed  in  her  ■aite.  One  woidd 
have  thought  that,  considerii^  the  high  rank  which  she  o>  cn- 
pied — considerii^  that  she  was  in  the  situation  of  expecting 
soon  to  become  queen-consort  of  this  coiutry— one  would 
have  thought  that  iha  would  have  been  anaioua  to  baM  had 
constantly  about  her  person  some  English  ladies  of  disbnotion, 
or,  at  least,  that  she  would  have  looked  out  for  ladiei  of  a 
umUar  rank  in  her  aative  country  «f  firauwick,  or  ■■  thai 
part  of  the  ctHitineBt  in  which  she  resided.  But,  quite  th# 
contraiy ;  she  received  here  into  her  service  and  confidence  a 
person  whom  she  had  never  seen  before,  a  person  of  vulgar 
maanem  and  totally  uneducated ;  and  (was  it  credible^  ^> 
person  was  another  sister  of  Bergami's.  Such  was  the  power 
of  this  man  over  her,  that  this  person,  dignified  by  the  tide 
of  Countess  ot  Okti,  was  received  into  her  house  as  her  prin- 
cipal attendant.  Thus  their  lordships  had  now  under  die  same 
roof  with  ber  majesty,  two  sisters,  the  mothn',  the  brother, 
and  the  child  of  Bc^ami;  one  sister  sitting  at  table  with  the 
queen  as  her  lady  of  honoor,  whiU  the  other  dined  with  the 
servants.  The  brother,  who,  he  believed,  was  also  a  courier* 
the  mother,  and  Bergami,  lived  at  this  time  with  the  Mster 
anwog  the  servants.     This  was  the  state  of  things  iu  May^ 
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1815.    Bergami  was  anxioiM  that  the  new  lady  tt 
should  not  be  known  to  be  his  sister ;  but  dto  ftet 
that  t  a  persaki,  called  the  Countess  of  Oldi^  whom  her 
jesty  made  h  r  ccHnpanidn,' and  placed  in  the  aaon 
which  had  been  formeriy  filled  by  Ladies  £;  Forbte,  C« 
say,  and  C.  Campbell,  was  no  other  than  the  sister  of 
couri.!r  Bergami.    He  certainly  did  not  ask  their  lonlsfaip».i 
decide  on  suspicion;  but  he  would  ask  them,  what 
what  motive,  there  could  be  for  the  introduction  of  tln»' 
man  as  maid  of  honour,  atid  the  rest  of  Bergami's 
different  capkcilies,  into  her  majesty's  establishment?* 
not  ask  them  to  scrutinize  her  majesty's  coifdnct  to6 
but  could  they  for  a  moment  doubt  tfie  infetence  to  be 
from  these  facts,  when  coupled  with  the  others  wiiich  amt 
stated  i  Her  majesty  did  not  contintte  long  at  Milan ;  alie« 
te  a  tour  to  Venice,  still  accompanied  by  her  courier 
gami,  whom  she  treated  with  the  usual  fietmiliarity.    In* 
journey  to  Venice,  which  took  place  in  the  month  of 
of  June,  1815,  Mr.  W.  Burreli  was  the  only  English  gendeaMn 
who  accompanied  her  majesty  to  Venice.  •>..'« 

Her  majesty  resided  at  a  hotel  in  Venice.  One  day  nAer 
she  had  dined,  during  which  time  Bergami  had  waited  on'  Imt 
at  table,  she  was  observed  by  one  of  the  servants  of  tbe^kelid 
to  take  a  gold  chain  off  her  neck,  and  putitoffhia';  Ihia 
transaction  was  accompanied  by  miich  familiarity  and  pliif>» 
fobess.  Bergami  withdrew  Ae  chain  from  his  neck,  mki 
replaced  it  on  the  person  of  her  majesty.  Thia  recipncri 
toying  was  continued  for  some  time.  Why  did  he  meadMi 
this  fact  i  He  did  not  mention  it  on  its  own  account,  ImttD 
skew  how  rapidly  the  familiarity  between  her  miyesty  and  Ber- 
gami increased,  and  how  much  influence  that  man  had  acquiMd 
over  the  mind  of  his  royal  mistress.  After  this  scene,  Bergaini 
withdrew  to  a  place  where  be  sat  retired  from  the  rest  of  die 
servants.  Upon  the  wUole,  nothing  he  thought  could  more^coii* 
elusive  1}-  prove  that  great  intimacy  which  had  grown  up  >iie- 
tween  this  man  and  the  queen  than  the  fact  be  had  stated.  Os 
the  return  of  the  queen  to  Milan,  Mr.  W.  Bunell  quitted- 
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majesty V.aervice  at  the  TiUa  Villani.  It  wasxitMcrved,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  English  left  her  majesty  she  became  less 
and  less .  reserved  in  her  intercourse  vfith  Bergami.  In  this 
▼ilia  it  was  observed  that  she  presented  him  with  a  gown  of 
blue  silk  which  she  had  worn,  and  which  he  afterwards  wore 
in  the  mornings ;  it  was  also  observed  that  there,  as  at  all  other 
places,  his  room  was  yery  near  hers,  and  that  there  was  a 
communication  between  the  apartments  which  might  facilitate 
the  passing  from  one  to  the  other  without  the  notice  of  the 
servants.  After  Mr.  Burrell  was  gone,  and  there  were  no 
longer  any.EngUsh  in  her  majesty's  train,  her  familiarities  with 
all  her  servants  became  greater.  She  frequently  played  at  games 
with  them.  He  did  not  impute  this  to  her  majesty  as  an  of- 
fence, he  only  alluded  to  it  as  a  circumstance  arbing  out  of 
her  infatuated  and  Kcentieus  attachment.  Having  left  the 
villa  Villani,  she  visited  in  August,  1815,  Mont  St.  Gotbard, 
still  accompanied  by  Bergami.  At  Vannes  a  very  remarkable 
transaction  took  place.  Her  majesty  stopped  at  an  inn 
in  that  place,  where  she  dined,  and  it  would  appear  in  evi- 
dence that  she  retired  with  Bergami  to  a  bed-room,  and  was 
there  locked  up  with  him  for  a  considerable  time.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  day-time,  and  under  circumstances  in  which  there 
could  be  no  possible  occasion  for  the  attendance  of  ttiis  man 
on  her  person.  He  was  still  in  the  character  of  a  courier. 
After  dinner  they  visited  Madona  del  Monte,  where  they  slept, 
and  next. day  went  to  Borromeo.  When  her  majesty  came 
from  Germany  she  had  been  at  this  place,  and  then  the  best 
room  which  the  hotel  afforded  had  been  assigned  to  her.  It 
was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  she  would  occupy  the  same 
room  again,  and  it  was  at  her  command ;  but  this  room  had 
no  communication  with  any  other,  and  it  was  therefore  worthy 
of  remark,  that  on  this  second  visit  to  Borromeo  she  selected 
another  and  very  inferior  apartment,  but  which  communicated 
directly  with  Bergami's  room.  This  conduct  was  surely  very 
singular.  What  reason  was  there  for  Bergami  having  on  all 
occasions  a  room  next  to  her  majesty's?  Why  was  this  ar- 
ffingement  so  studiously  followed  ?     Why  was  the  room  which 
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fa^  Majesty  had  occupied  when  she  firat  ▼iriCed  Italy;' 
which  was  now  agab  offered  her,  declined  for  a  memer  oae  ? 
The  reason  was  obfiously  to  be  traced  to  that  incremaeS  iK- 
tachment  which  she  had  formed  for  Aergatni.  She  took'  cittw 
on  tbb  occasion  that  his  room  shdold  be  near  liMi,'  for  mkb 
other  reason  but  to  afford  the  meana  of  carrying  on  thail^ki- 
t^course  which,  from  the  scenes  he  had  already  descritrtJd, 
irniM  be  inferred  to  have  previously  subsisted  betweM  Iftftfa. 
Her  majesty  next  proceeded  to  Bellnizone,  and  here  tfacMn* 
timacy  between  her  and  Beigami  continued,  and  hit  influence 
was  carried  to  such  a  height,  that  he  now  sat  at  table  wMi 
her.  He  had  never  befcnre  attempted  thus  pnUicly,  tbongh 
they  had  often  breakfosted  together  privately ;  he  Ued 
never  before  sat  down  to  dine  with  her  majesty,  but 
now  at  this  place  that  step  was  for  the  iirst  time  taken, 
and  he  was  admitted  to  dine  with  her  majesty  in  hit  couriet^t 
dress.  Did  this  conduct  accord  with  the  dignity  becoming  a 
princess  i  What  entitled  this  man  to  such  an  honour  f  If  Im 
merits  justified  bis  promotion,  would  it  not  have  been  more 
becoming  to  have  raised  him  to  those  dignities  which  he  had 
since  obtained,  before  such  marked  favour  was  shown  Irim  I 
But  her  majesty's  zeal  to  reward  bim  was  too  impatient  for  de- 
lay. Could  this,  he  asked  their  lordships,  be  regarded  as  iHere 
levitr,  as  a  pardonable  familiarity  resulting  from  foreign  miab* 
ners,  or  a  natural  vivacity  of  spirits  ?  Their  lordships,  he  np* 
prehended,  would  attach  but  litde  weight  to  a  justification  of 
this  kind.  When  they  looked  to  the  illustrious  rank  of  the 
princess,  and  observed  her  keeping  up  so  close  and  continued 
an  intimacy  with  a  menial  servant,  treating  him  on  every  eic- 
casion  as  her  familiar  assoiciate  and  confidential  friend, 
would  feel  themselves  at  a  loss  to  explain  such  demeanour 
cept  upon  one  supposition.  Was  such  conduct  ever  before 
heard  of,  he  would  not  say  amongst  the  highest  ranks  of  life, 
but  amongst  the  loiddle  classes  of  society  ?  If  it  was  not  the 
custom  amongst  them  to  admit  menial  servants  to  the  same 
table**— if  it  was  considered  improper  by  private  individuab-^ — 
it  must  in  the  case  of  her  royal  highness  be  viewed  as  moat 
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jhukcorous  wd  duigu9tiQg.  Lt  could  he  luxount^d  ibr  ooly 
bj  that  unfortunate  attachment  which  she  had  formedj  wd  to 
ihat  crinunal  intercourse,  the  usual  effect  of  which  was  to 
throw  down  all  distinctions  between  the  parties  to  it,  to  raise 
the  obseuns  to  a  level  with  the  high,  and  induce  the  ooe  to 
.claim  equal  privileges  and  attentioas  with  the  other.  On  this 
occasion  they  visited  Lugano,  where  their  lordships  would  find 
decisive  evidence  Chat  the  same  adulterous  intercourse  which 
had  taken  place  elsewhere  was  renewed.  The  same  airange- 
meiits  with  regard  to  the  iKcupation  of  rooms  were  made, 
^nd  tb^  chamber  of  the  conrier  Bergami  adjoined  to  that  of 
the  Prioceas  of  Walea^  If  these  fiieta  shoi^d  be  supported 
in  fvidence,  no  doubt  could  remain  in  the  minds  of  tlidur  )ord- 
abips  that  a  criminal  intercourse  was  regularly  carried  on.  On 
their  return  from  this  tour  the  princess  established  herself 
near  Como>  in  a  place  called  Deste.  Hera  their  rooms  were 
divided  only  by  a  small  cabinet,  and  were  apart  from  those  oc- 
cupied by  the  rest  of  the  family.  Here  too,  as  on  former 
OQcasious,  they  retired  at  night  and  rose  in  (he  morning  about 
the  same  time.  It  was  now  conceived  that  appearances  would 
Jbe  better  preserved  if  Bergami  were  raised  to  a  higher  rank  in 
•the  priuceps't  service,  and  he  was  accordingly  appoipted  her 
cbamberlab.  After  thia  adyanceneathe  alwaya  dined  at  her 
jbJile,  together  with  her  d^me  ^/wimeur,  the  Countesa  Oidi, 
hia  sister.  She  remained  here  till  IJovember,  1815,  when  she 
embarked  on  board  the  lieviatban,  on  a  voyage  to  Sicily. 
:Tbe  best  arrangements  which  suggested  themselves  at  this 
time  were  made  for  her  accommodadoo,  and  a  cabin  adjoin- 
ing to  hers  was  fitted  up  for  two  female  attendanta.  When, 
bowever,  she  came  on  board,  directions  were  given  to  alter 
the  arrangement,  and  the  cabin  just  mentioned  was  appio- 
priated  to  the  use  of  Bergami.  In  the  course  of  her  voyage 
ahe  visited  Elba,  and  arrived  at  Palermo  on  the  26th  of  No- 
veiiiber.  Bergami  still  dined  at'ber  table,  and  it  was  remark 
able  that  on  their  travels  they  endeavoured  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  the  observations  of  English  persons.  While  on 
boards  the  familiarities  which  probably  took  place  between 
T.  S 
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them  were  concealed^  but  they  were  accustomed  to  walk 
in  arm  upon  deck,  and  to  manifest  every  sign  of  the  warmctft 
attachment.  At  Palermo  the  princess  went  to  court  rnth 
Bergami  in  a  magnificent  hdssar  dress.  From  thence  she 
departed  and  went  to  Messina,  where  she  remained  til]  the  Gth 
of  January,  18  iO.  Here  her  bed-room  was,  as  on  preceding 
occasions,  near  to  that  of  Bergami,  separated  from,  it  how- 
ever, by  that  in  which  the  Countess  Oldi,  his  sister,  slept. 
The  outer  room  was  always  kept  locked,  but  a  female  servant 
frequently  overheard  her  in  conversation  with  Bergami.  This 
servant,  when  sent  for,  had  more  than  once  observed  her 
coming  undressed  from  the  direction  of  Bergami*s  chamber^ 
through  that  of  the  Countess  Oldi.  It  was  remarked  also 
that  they  frequently  retired  at  an  early  hour,  and  were  not 
seen  again  UH  the  following  day,  the  princess  requiring  none 
of  that  female  assistance  which  ladies  of  high  rank  usnally 
make  use  of.  She  often  withdrew  without  any  apparent  cmuse, 
became  more  and  more  *  regardless  of  her  person,  and  still 
more  attached  to  that  individual  whom  she  had  selected  as  the 
object  of  so  many  favours.  She  called  him  '  her  friend,^  and 
sometimes  'her  heart,*  and  behaved  with  a  degree  of  atten* 
tion  and  familiarity  towards  him  that  could  only  be  explained 
by  considering  them  as  evidence  of  an  sttlulterous  connexion. 

**  On  the  6th  January  she  embarked  on  board  his  niajes^^s 
frigate  the  Clorinde,  the  same  vessel  in  which  she  had  formerly 
sailed,  and  commanded  by  the  same  officer.  Bergami,  whoj 
on  the  previous  voyage,  had  attended  her  as  a  menial  servant, 
was  now  her  chamberlain  ;  but  the  honourable  and  gallant 
officer  wiio  commanded  felt  that  he  should  degrade  himself  by 
sitting  at  the  same  table  with  a  person  whom  he  had  knoMn  in 
his  former  capacity.  Capt2un  Pechell  therefore  entreated  her 
that,  if  she  condescended  to  come  on  board  his  ship,  she 
would  spare  hjm  the  disgrace  and  scandal  of  sitting  at  table 
with  a  menial  servant.  The  conduct  of  her  majesty  proved 
what  were  her  feelings  and  the  impression  made  on  them  by 
the  force  of  this  objection.  Had  Bergami  obtained  the  dignity 
which  he  then  held  by  worthy  means,  had  his  merits  or  fidelity 
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entilled  him  to  so  aaay  marks  of  distinction,  would  not  her 
majesty  have  expressed  the  utmost  resentment  at  Captain 
Pechell's  objection ;  would  she  not  hare  said,  that  he  with 
whom  she  did  not  consider  that  she  demeaned  herself  b;  as- 
aociatin^,  was  iit' society  for  any  British  officer,  he  he  who  he 
might ;  that  an  insult  had  been  offered  to  her,  and  to  the  na- 
tion which  had  provided  her  with  ships  of  war  in  order  to  visit 
foreign  countries ;  that  she  would  complain  to  superior  ai^ 
thorit^,  and  not  go  on  board  till  she  should  have  Teceived  re> 
pafation?  But  was,  this  the  conduct  of  her  majesty  on  that 
occasion  i  If  Bergami's  advancement  were  a  proof  of  his 
merits,  and  bis  merits  alone,  wauld  not  this,  or  something  lik« 
HaaB,  have  been  her  majesty's  reply  i  But  the  inward  conscioita- 
ness  that  the  advancement  of  that  person  originated  in  a  licm- 
tioiis  passion,  and  was  founded  on  a  gross  and  scandalous  in- 
tercourse, prevented  tbc  adoption  of  a  step  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  perfectly  natural.  She  took  a  day  or  two  to 
deliberate  whether  she  should  give  up  the  society  of  her  par«- 
mour  for  that  of  Captain  Pechell,  and  state4  to  the  latter  that 
Captain  Briggs,  of  the  Leviathan,  had  not  objected  to  the 
admisnon  of  Bergami  to  his  table.  The  answer  was,  that  there 
was  this  material  difference  between  the  situation  of  Captun 
Briggs'  and  Captun  Pechell,  that  the  former  bad  never  known 
Bergami  in  his  meDial  situation,  but  that  he  bad  actually  .waited 
behind  Captain  Pechell's  chair.  This  delay  of  a  day  or  two 
furnished  a  convincing  proof  of  the  influence  acquired  over  her 
by  this  unhappy  inbtuation.  She  submitted  to  be  insulted 
by  an  Euglisb  captain,  (for  an  insult  it  was,  unless  the  .circunn 
stances  justified  his  remonstrance,  and  be  was  sure  their  lord- 
ships would  see  that  he  had  only  done  what  he  felt  to  be  hia 
duty.)  Rather  than  sacrifice  the  society  of  Bergami,  she  went 
on  board,  declined  Captain  Pechell's  table,  and  ordered  a  s^ 
parate  one,  at  which  the  continued  for  s:  veral  days  to  dine, 
and  suffer  the  degradation  of  associating  with  a.  person  whon 
the  captain  refused  to  admit. 

"  3he  landed  at  Syracuse,  where  a  similar  arrangement  as  t» 
the  selection  of  rooms  was  again  made,  and,  after  sl  «ta.i  <ilk 
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threft  days,  she  procetieA  to  Cattnia.  Here  Bergaim't 
room  was  at  first  at  a  distance  from  hair,  but  a  cbang«  awHi 
took  place,  and  aoaaDS  were  adopted  to  secure  a  regidar  accetfik 
Again,  it  was  observed  that  they  retired  at  an  earlier  hour  thasi 
other  persons^  and  on  one  occasion  the  fillet  di  chambrt  baTUig 
sat  ap  later  than  nanal,  observed  the  door  of  Bergami's  room 
open,  and  the  Princess  coming  out  of  it,  under  circumatancaa 
which  satisfied  them  that  she  had  passed  the  night  tbereu  SIm 
was  undressed,  and  bad  under  her  arm  the  piUow  on  wbicb  it 
was  her  uniform  custom  to  sleep.  This  foct  alone,  if  piwed  in 
evidence,  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  jury  that  a 
intercourse  had  taken  place ;  but,  when  added  to  all  the 
circumstances,  must  remove  all  doubt  oo  that  subject  from  dm 
mind  of  every  num. 

'*  It  would  appear,  too,  that  her  majesty  had  coocAweA  ma 
extraordinary  fondness  for  an  infant  child  of  Beigami,  betwem 
two  and  three  years  old,  which  slept  in  the  same  room,  and  oftms 
in  the  saine  bed  with  her.  She  treated  it  with  every  mark  of 
parental  aflfection,  sometimes  calliug  it  'princess;'  and  die 
child,  on  the  other  hand,  would  cry,  and  was  with  difficulty 
pacified  when  she  happened  to  quit  the  rooifi.  The  child 
called  *  mamma;'  and  these  circumstances  altogether  persuaded 
the  servants  at  Catania  that  it  viras  not  the  first  occasion  on 
which  an  adulterous  intercourse  had  been  carried  on.  Having 
conferred  so  many  honours  on  Bergami^  she  now  procorad 
for  bim  the  dignity  of  a  knight  of  Malta,  and  always  addreasud 
him  as  chevalier.  What  necessity  was  there  for  this,  or  what 
reason  but  that  guilty  attachment  which  had  been  so  often  i»- 
ificated  eould  be  assigned  for  it?  Whilst  at  Catania,  th« 
nobility  tendered  to  her  dieir  respects,  and  she  enjoyed  at  first 
die  society  of  the  first  persons  ^tfaere ;  but,  after  a  short  resi* 
dence,  she  became  indtferent  to  all  society  but  that  of  her 
paramour^  Mid  they  gradually  withdrew.  From  this  place  she 
proceeded  to  Augusta.'' 

It  being  now  four  o'clock,  the  Lord  Chancellor  movisd  an 
adjournment.  Several  peers  were  desirous  of  proceeding,  but 
it  was  finally  agreed  to  adjourn,  the  attorney-general  luiviiig 


eha^tvifi  Id  their  lordthips,  mA  couaiderailili  Mipbuuu  llMt 
W  hwi  not  yet  gone  through  one-half  of  bis  oarretife^ 
Her  tuflje^ty  did  not  attend  the  trial  this  d^* 
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Tlie  counsel  on  both  sides  being  called  in, 

Mr.  ATTotNBY<*>OKMKRAL  ivas  directed  to  proceed  in 
fnrdier  opening  Clw  allegaliona  of  the  bill.  The  leanied 
gentleman  said,  ^  he  had  now  to  resume  tba  statement  of  the 
iticU  tbnt  ivonkl  be  adduced  in  endenci  in  anpport  of  the 
chargies  against  her  majesty.  It  would  be,  he  believed,  in  the 
recollection  of  their  lordships  that,  when  lie  left  off  in  his 
statement  on  Saturday,  he  had  brought  her  majesty,  then  Prin* 
cess  of  Wales,  and  her  suite  to  Catania,  in  Sicily ;  and  before 
he  continued  the  narrative,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  supply  an 
omission  in  the  statement  made  respecting  her  majesty's  suite* 
It  would  be  in  their  lordships'  recollection  that  be  stated  thet 
Dr.  Holland  was  in  her  majeaty's  suite ;  bat  he  had  not  mention* 
ed  at  what  time  that  gentleman  left  her  service.  Their  lovd- 
ships  might  lie  nnder  the  erroneous  impresnon  that  Dr.  Hoi* 
land  had  coatintied  with  her  majesty  up  to  dm  kst  date,  of 
whicb  he  had  already  spoken ;  the  fact  waa,  the  doctor  qnil^ 
ted  her  service  at  Milan, .  when  her  majesty  went  to  Genoa, 
upon  the  tour  he  bad  already  deacribed,  in  May,  18  li.  He 
should  also  have  stated  that,  about  that  periori,  she  took  inU> 
her  service  a  Mr.  Howland  and  a  Mr.  Flynn. 

^  The  learned  genlleniim  would  now  proceed  with  his 
statement  m  the  6rder  he  had  hitherto  followed.  Her  majesty 
proceeded  from  Catuoua  to  Angustay  also  in  Sicily.  This 
jonmey  she  made  fal  the  mettth  of  MatxJi,  1816.  He  had  el- 
ready  informed  their  lordslups  that,  during  the  residence  of  the 
qneen  in  Catania,  she  procured  for  Bergami  the  title  of  knight 
of  Malta.  Upon  her  arrival  at  Augnstii,  she  obtained  for  him 
a  new  dignity, -^tbe  title  of  Baron  de  la  Francino.  H€  was 
not  aware  what  circumstances  could  entitle  him  to  such  an 
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hooottr,  or  that  auj  thing  could  have  induGed  her  majesty  -te 
procure  tiiis  dignity  for  him,  except  the  influence  which  he  had 
obtained  over  her,  in  consequence  of.the  familiaritj  and  licen- 
tious intercourse  which  subsisted  between  them.  ^He  had 
now  to  state  another  hc{^  which  would  prove  the  power  Bcr* 
gaini  had  obtained  over  his  mistress, — a  power  which,  as  ha 
always  said,  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  not  only  the  existence 
of  a  licentious  familiarity,  but  an,  adulterous  intercourse  ba^ 
tweeu  them.  At  Catania  and  Augusta  she  sat  for  her.  pic  tare. 
Two  were  taken,  one  of  which  was  presented  by  her  to  Bay* 
garni.  In  one  instance,  she  sat  in  the  character  of  a  Magdm*- 
len,  in  a  dress  in  which  her  person  was  very  much  eiiposad* 
In  the  other  picture  she  was  painted  in  the  dress  of  a  Turkisk 
lady,  and  along  with  her  was  the  child  Victorine,  in  a  sioMlar 
dress  ;  Bergami  was  also  painted  in  a  Turkish  dress,  and  this 
picture  was  presented  to  Bergami.  Now  he  must  here  again 
observe  to  their  lordships,  that  to  him  it  was  impossible  to 
count  for  such  marks  of  favour,  upon  any  other  ground  th 
that  of  influence  obtained  by  the  adulterous  intercourse  which 
he  had  desciibed.  From  Augusta  her  majesty  set  sail  .for 
Tunis,  and  afterwards  visited  Greece.  For  thi^  voyage  she  hired 
a  vessel  of  that  kind  called  a  polacre,  and  here  he  had  again 
to  state,  that  arrangements  were  made  on  board  this  vessel]; 
similar  to  those  their  lordships  would  recollect  he  had  already 
described  on  other  occasions,  for  having  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments orBergamt  and  the  queen  near  each  other,  and  for  ob* 
taining  facility  of  communication.  Her  majesty's  cabin^,  .as 
well  as  that  of  the  Countess  of  Oldi,  communicated  with  tka 
dining  cabin,  and  on  the  other  side  were  some  apartments  -for 
the  other  female  attendants.  There  were  two  doors  leading 
into  the  cabin,  one  for  the  queen,  and  the  other  for  her  female 
servants.  For  a  few  nights  Bergami  slept  at  some  distance  fix>in 
the  queen's  apartments  But  very  soon  one  of  the  doors,  that 
which  served  for  a  communication  of  the  servants  into  ibe 
eating  room^  was  ordered  to  be  closed  up,  leaving  only  one 
entrance  to  the  dining-room  and  the  queen's  bed-room.  .  A 
bed  was  ordered  to  be  brought  for  Berganii's  accommodation 
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into  ^  diiUDg  cabin,  and  this  hed  was  bo  placed  that,  -  when 
the  door  of  the  queen's  sleep iug-room  was  open,  ihe  tnd  Ber- 
gami  conM.aee  each  other  wfaile-in  bed,  and  hold  converaation 
together.  The  onl;  access  to  her  majesty's  bed-room  was 
through  the  eating-room  in  which  Bergami  slept,  and  when 
the  iaCT  of  this  room  was  shut  there  was  no  means  of  access 
to  the  queen's.  -The  door  of  the  diiung-cabin  was  constantly 
locked  when  they  retired  to  rest,  and  through  it  was  the  only 
cooimnnication  to  the  queen's  steeping  apartment.  Now  he 
would  ask  Aeir  lofdihips,  what  conclusion  could  be  drawn 
from  diia  arrangement  but  that  which  the  others  he  had  atateil 
had  auggeited  f.  What  other  reason,  except  that  of  Ikcihtating 
an  ndulteroua  intercourse,  could  be  asngned  for  her  majesty 
having,  either  by  land  or  sea,  access  to  her  sleeping  apartment; 
open  only  to  Bergami,  and  closed  to  all  the  rest  of  her  suite  I 
Her  majesty  proceeded,  as  he  bad  stated,  to  Tunis,  and 
from  thence  to  Utica.  In  the  house  in  which  she  slept  there' 
were  only  two  bed-rooms,  one  was  allotted  to  her  majesty  and 
Victorine,  and  another  to  the  Countess  of  Oldi  and  the  other 
female  attendants.  The  rest  of  the  suite  were  accommodated 
at  the  bouaea  of  different  consuls  in  the  town.  It  would  ap- 
pear in  evidence  that,  when  her  majesty  stopped  at  this  place, 
Bei^mi  came  in  the  morning  at  a  very  early  hour  befot%  hei' 
majesty  was  up,  and  entered  her  apartment.  Without  asking 
leave  or  giving  the  slightest  notice,  be  passed  into  her  hed- 
rooin,  and  there  remained  alone  with  her  for  a  considerable 
time.  Here  he  might  be  permitted  to  ask,  why  Bergami  took 
thia  liberty  f — why  he  went  to  her  majesty's  apartment  without 
tieing  desired  i  llieir  lordships  would  lay,  whether  it  was  to 
he  iuppoied  she  would  thus  admit  nimto  her  bed-room,  if 
gKMB  familtarity  and  licentious  intercourse  had  not  previously 
taken  place.  -  It'wts  true  she  had  by  this  time  appointed  Ber- 
gami her  chamberlain,  had  procured  for  him  titles  and  digni- 
ties; hut  her  having  raised  him  from  obscurity  to  distraction 
cculd  not  furnish  any  ground  for  thus  admitting  him  to  her 
bed-room. 
''■^Hemajcsty  tfaos  denieaned  faerselfat  Utica,  on  the  8lh 
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April,  181  &  On  the  Mtk  ofthut  mqiitb  ike  Mif04  4t 
loBft,  or  Savcohf ;  and  here  be  had  to  call  their  kudahipe  if$r 
teotioo  to  a  fact  which  was  calculated  to  remove  frm  tMr 
minds  eTcry  doubt^  if  asy  jet  remained,  oo  the  adnlleiiQW  jpr 
tercouree  between  Bergami  end  her  majestj  el  9«irom»  A 
large  bed  waa  provided  m  mm  inner  room  for  her  BiajeHj;  At 
outer  rpom  assigned  to  Berg^md  had  op  bed.  There  wns  m^ 
access  eo  the  bed  in  the  inner  room  except  duroogh  BergMii'^p 
It  woidd  be  proved  in  evidence  that,  in  the  moniiag  sAcf  her 
majesty  had  slept  here,  her  bed  had  the  •ppearance  of  hMinc 
been  slept  m  by  two  persons.  There  was  ooly  one  pesiflge 
to  her  majesty's  bed'^room ;  that  pessage  led  from  Befjgpni'a 
room,  and  in  his  room  there  was  no  bed.  Jo  any  lerdiieiy  cmw 
this  wonld  be  sufficient  proof  to  a  jury,  that  the  crinae  of 
aduhery  had  been  committed  that  night ;  because,  when  Aw 
lordships  found  that  there  were  no  means  of  access  lo  tlie 
queen's  bed-room,  but  through  Bergami's  apartment,  end  that 
her  majesty's  bed  bore,  in  the  moming,  the  marks  of  two  fmh- 
sons  having  lain  in  it,  they  could  come  to  no  other  conclttsm 
but  die  natural  one — that  they  had  committed  adultery. 

*'  From  the  coast  of  Africa  her  majesty  sailed  to  Atbeni^ 
and  touched  at  Melta  in  her  way.  They  arrived  at  Athene 
on  the  22d  April,  1816,  and  afterwards  visited  the  Gnee^ 
Xslsuds,  and  stopped  some  time  at  Melito.  Excursions  were 
also  made  to  Troy  and  Ephesus.  He  would  state  a.-  fact 
which  occurred  at  Athens,  which  would  shew  how  littje  of  ti^ 
respect  due  to  her  high  rank^  was  piud  by  Bergami  to  |jh^ 
princess.  At  Athens,  the  captain  of  en  English  ship  whi^pli 
touched  there  landed,  and  called  on  her  royal  highness  Jin 
was  introduced  to  her  royal  highness  sitting  in  an  alcove  io  • 
garden,io  which  were  also  th»  CooQless  of  Oldi  aud  Bc^rgaaei ; 
the  latter  seated,  and  wearmg  a  fomgiiig^cap.  Her  rojsl 
highoess  rose  with  the  politeness  which  disUuguished  ell  per* 
sous  of  high  rank,  to  receive  th^  officer,  and  desired  him  tp  biB 
seated*  Ber|;ftmi  continued  sealed }  and,  fifler  a  ibort  time 
left  the  place  without  making  the  least  obeisance^  or  paying 
those  murks  of  nspect  which  the  officers  of  «  const  worn 
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ilwiyv wpected to  pay :  he  left  the  n>oin  aiif  he«ran  a  per* 
MO  of  «qiud  rank  to  her  royal  highneai.  Why  Hi  he  meDtum 
llib'fjMit  ? — 'Because  it  shewed  that  the  familiarity  which:  had 
taken  place  between  them  had  been  carried  to  such  an  eataot 
that  he  considered  his  royal  mistress  to  be  reduced  to  a  level 
with  himself*  This  fiEu:t  was  nothing  of  itself,  but  it  was  one 
wfaicby  taken  in  connexion  with  others,  was  very  important 
and  would  hare  weight  with  a  jury.  It  plainly  shewed  the 
assumption  of  authority  by  Bergami,  and  how  completely  he 
thought  himself  Telieved  f/om  the  necessity  of  peying  any 
tnark  of  respect  to  her  majesty. 

.M  Froth  Athens  her  royal  highness  proceeded  by  die  way  of 
Constantinoplt  to  Ephesus.  Here  another  circumstance  of  a 
irery  remarkable  nature  occurred*  Her  majesty  directed  a  bed 
to  be  placed  under  a  vestibule,  which  fronted  a  church  shaded 
by  trees.  Dinner  was  prepared,  but  the  weather  was  hot,  and 
her  majesty  had  retired  to  the  vestibule  to  repose  herself* 
Bergami  was  seen  coming  from  this  vestibule  in  dishabille, 
when  no  other  person  was  supposed  to  be  there  but  her  ma- 
jesty.  Dinner  was  afterwards  ordered  to  be  served  in  the 
vestibole  fot  her  majesty  and  Bergami,  She  eat  on  the  small 
HmvelKng  bed,  and  he  on  the  floor  near  her.  None  of  the 
ittendants  were  admitted  to  the  vestibule,  and  she  and  Ber* 
gami  remained  alone  together  for  a  considerable  time.  Now 
if  her  royal  highness  required  any  attendance  within  this  ves- 
tibule, why  were  not  the  females  of  her  suite  employed  for  that 
purpose  i  Why  was  Bergami,  and  Bergami  alone,  admitted 
to  her  bedroom  ^  Soon  after  her  majesty  proceeded  to  Ann,  a 
place  in  ^ria,  where  again  Bergami  was  treated  with  the  same 
extraordinary  familiarity.  A  tent  was  erected  fyr  her  royal 
highness,  and  a  bed  fitted  up  for  her  within  it.  While  she  was  in 
bed  in  this  tent,  Bergami  was  seen  sitting  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
and  almost  undressed,  on  the  side  of  the  bed.  From  this  tent 
4ie  was  afterwards  seen  coming  in  a  state  of  undress.  Now  if 
her  majesty  required  any  attendance  in  this  tent,  why  had  she 
-MC  called  upoa  the  Countess  Oidi,  or  some  other  female  of 
ker  sakef    How  did  it  happen  that  Bergami  should  be  die 
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person  required  to  attead  her  while  she  was  in  bed,  and  that 
he  should  wait  upon  her  dressed  in  the  unbeconing  maniMr 
which  had  been  described?  This  was  certainly  a  ciicuoi- 
stance  of  strong  suspicion.  But  it  perhaps  might  be  said  that 
il  required  something  more  to  prove  adultery.  He  must  ob- 
serve, however,  that  he  believed  that  in  any  ordinaiy  case  this 
would  be  enough  to  prove  the  commission  of  that  crime  be- 
fore any  court.  But  their  lordships  would  besides  recollect^ 
that,  strong  as  it  was,  this  was  not  an  isolated  fact.  It  was 
(me  of  a  series  of  the  same  sort,  and  he  might  venture  to  assart 
that  such  familiarity  could  not  be  supposed  to  exist  between 
such  persons  without  a  guilty  intercourse*  No  woman  would 
allow  such  a  liberty  to  be  taken  with  her,  unless  by  a  man  to 
whom  she  had  granted  the  last  favour*  This  might  be  aaid 
not  only  in  the  case  of  a  princess  and  a  man  who  had  been  her 
courier^  but  in  the  case  of  any  man  and  woman  of  respect*- 
bility  in  any  rank  of  life.  From  Aun  her  majesty  proceeded 
to  Jerusalem.  Here,  not  satisfied  with  the  dignities  she  had 
already  procured  for  her  favourite — nor  even  with  having  nuuie 
him  her  chamberlain,  and  procured  for  him  the  order  of  Malta 
and  the  title  of  Baron  della  Fraucia— she  obtained  for  him  the 
order  of  St.  Sepulchre.  Still,  not  content  with  this,  she  insti- 
tuted an  order  of  her  own,  which  was  called  ^  the  Order  of  St. 
Caroline.'  After  conferring  this  order  on  several  of  lier  do- 
mestics, she  made  Bergami  the  Grand  Master,  (a  laugh  in  the 
house.)  This  might  excite  a  smile  among  their  lordships ;  but  it 
was  a  circumstance  which  marked  very  strongly  the  state  of  her 
majesty's  mind.  Why  did  she  single  out  this  man  to  be  Grand 
Master  of  the  order  she  had  created  i  It  was  impossible  not 
to  conclude  that  this  distinction  proceeded  from  that  attach- 
ment which  she  had  so  strongly  manifested  to  him,  which  had  led 
to  an  adulterous  intercourse  that  gave  him  a  powerful  influence 
over  her.  Why  else  should  she  have  made  a  grand  master  of 
this  man,  formerly  a  courier — now  a  baron.  There  was  no 
way  of  accounting  for  this  but  by  referring  it  to  that  degrading 
and  humiliating  passion  on  the  part  of  her  majesty,  the  cali^ 
mitous  effects  of  which  he  had  already  described.     It  was  that 
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passion  which  had  made  Bergami  kuight  of  Mrita,  knight  of 
St.  Sepulchre,  grand  master  of  the  order  of  St.  Caroline,  and 
the  baron  della  Francina.  He  had,  however,  now  a  fact  to 
state,  which,  if  aojr  doubt  still  remained  with  their  lordships, 
would  completely  banish  it.  He  therefore  requested  their 
lordships'  particular  attention  to  the  statement  he  was  about  to 
make. 

'^  Her  majesty  embarked  at  Jaffa,  for  Italy,  on  board  a  po- 
lacre :  finding  it  inconvenient  to  remain  in  the  cabin  during 
the  night,  sbe  directed  a  tent  to  be  erected  on  the  deck  of  the 
vessel,  in  order  to  sleep  m  it.  In  tliis  teiil  a  sofa  or  bed  was 
placed  for  ber  majesty,  and  also  a  sofii  for  B^rginBi.  This  pr^ 
paration  was  made  for  their  sleeping  under  the  same  roof,  and 
vrithout  any  partition  or  division  between  them.  In  this  way 
they  continued  to  sleep  every  night  without  intermission  until 
their  arrival  in  Italy.  In  the  day-time  the  canvass  of  the  tent 
was  drawn  up  to  admit  the  air;  but  at  night,  when  they  re- 
tired into  tlie  tent,  it  was  let  down,  so  as  to  exclude  the  ob- 
servation of  the  crew  and  her  majesty's  suite.  TUs  not  only 
took  place  night  after  night,  but  frequently  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  After  dinner  her  mijesty  and  this  man  retired  into  the 
lent,  and  dien  the  canvass  vras  let  down,  as  he  had  before  de* 
scribed,  to  exclude  observation.  This  fiimiliaiity  continued 
during  the  voyage  from  Jafia  to  Italy,  where  they  ahived  in 
the  month  of  September,  and  landed  at  Terracina,  What  he 
had  stated  he  considered  not  merely  presumptive,  but  positive 
evidence.  Was  it  ever  before  heard  of,  that  a  lady  of  rank 
maintained  this  familiarity  vrith  her  chamberlain  i  Their  lord- 
ships would  see  that  this  intercourse  had  been  maintained  for 
a  very  considerable  time,  and  it  was  evident  that  it  could  be 
carried  on  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  commitdhig  adul- 
tery. When  their  lordships  were,  in  addition  to  all  he  had 
stated,  told  that  she  had  often  been  seen  during  the  dajr  'sitting 
on  Bergami's  knee,  and  embracing  him;  after  this  nobody 
could  doubt  for  what  purpose  the  tent  was  fitted  up  on  the 
deck.  At  this  time  her  majesty  seemed  to  cast  off  all  the  re- 
straints of  female  delicacy.    It  would  be  proved  that  at  one 
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:peii«}d  during  the  TOjage  she  had  a  bath  prepared  for  her  oife 
board  the  vessel,  and  into  this  bath  she  went,  no  person  bdng 
present,  or  in  attendance  on  her,  except  Bergami.  After  tlut 
fact,  could  any  man  have  a  doubt  on  his  mind  of  the  criminal 
nature  of  the  intercourse  existing  between  them  i  Though  it 
might  be  supposed  that  there  might  be  so  much  virtue  infixed 
in  the  mind  of  an  individual,  that  two*persons  of  different  aezet 
could  sleep  in  the  same  apartment  without  any  criminality 
having  occurred;  yet,  se«ng  that  such  a  series  of  constant 
familiarity  and  unbecoming  intimacy  had  been  indulged  in  widi 
this  man  before,  what  but  the  absolute  banishment,  the  total 
oblivion  of  all  remains  of  virtue  and  modesty  could  have  pre*- 
vailed  on  a  woman  to  admit  a  man  and  a  servant  at  such  a  mo^ 
ment?  From  this  fact  every  man  must  be  satis6ed  that  the 
last  intimacy  must  have  takenplace  between  two  personsof  differ^ 
ent  sexes  before  any  female  would  allow  a  man  to  attend  on  heir 
in  such  a  situation.  Nothing  but  the  existence  of  the  adal«- 
terous  intercourse  to  which  he  had  alluded  could  account  lor 

/  such  a  circumstance*  * 

*^  On  board  of  this  vessel,  on  the  iMth  of  August,  wbiek- 
was  Su  Bartfaolomeve's'day,  great  festivities  took  place,  Ttieir 
lordships  were  aware  that  Ber^ami's  name  was  Bartolomol 
i\t  this  entertainment  the  health  of  her  m^festy  and  the  health 
of  chevalier  Bergami  were  drank  together  on  that  occaaioir. 
What  inference  was  to  be  drawn  from  this  circumstance? 
None,  but  that  those  fcvonrs,  distinctions,  and  honours  were 
conferred  upon  the  domestic  Bergami  in  consequence  of  a  cri* 
minal,  licentious,  and  disgusting  intercourse.     While  he  waa  ott 

'  this  fact  he  should  beg  to  state  a  circumstance  omitted  in  the  for* 
mer  part  of  his  statement,  which  was,  that  the  same  transac- 
tion had  occurred,  the  same  festivities  had  been  indulged  in,  on 
the  same  day,  the  preceding  year,  at  the  Villa  d'Este.  There  also 
a  grand  festival  was  held  in  honour  of  the  birth-day  of  the 
courier  Bergami.  Now  he  apprehended  the  single  fact  he 
had  described  on  board  the  polacre  would  in  itself  be  sufli«- 
cient  evidence  of  the  fact  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  eri* 
dence  to  establish.     He  would  not  fittigue  their  lordshipe* 
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attention  by  entering  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  taiioot  degrees 
of  unbecoming  familiarity  with  her  menial^  and,  as  he  oliight 
express  it,  the  indecent  exhibitions  to  which  her  majesty  had 
reduced  herself  on  board  that  ship ;  .he  would  rather  leaiva 
their  lordships  to  form  their  own  general  impressions  from  the 
evidence ;  but  he  could  not  forbear  mentioning,  that  it  would 
be  proved  before  them  that  she  had  throughout  the  voyage 
occupied  herself  in  the  most  menial  offices  for  this  servant 
that  a  woman  could  do  for  man ;  that  [she  had  even  at  times 
engaged  herself  in  mending  his  clothes.  On  arriving  in  Italy 
in  September,  the  princess  proceeded  to  the  Villa  d'Este,  on 
the  lake  of  Como,  which  she  had  occupied  before,  and  oH 
reaching  that  place  Bergami's  brother  waa  elevated  to.  the 
situation  'of  prefect  of  the  palace.  His  mother— who  was 
fieimiliarly  termed  the  grandmolhery  not  only  by  her  majesty's 
suite,  but  by  her  majesty  herself — was  now  ordered  to  be  called 
madame  Livia,  and  the  mother  and  brother  had  separate  tables 
provided  for  them  from  the  rest  of  the  servants.  After  what 
he  had  stated  to  their  lordships  he  should  not  trespass  on 'their 
attention  by  mentioning  various  other  circumstancea  that 
occurred  at  that  place,  to  support  the  charge.  He  might,  bow* 
ever,  Qientkm,  that,  during  her  majesty's  absence  from  d'Este, 
a  dieatre  had  been  fitted  up  at  diat  villa.  On  her  return  thi« 
ther  she  often  performed  on  the  stage— -she  in  one  character, 
and  Bergami  in  another.  The  characters  she  performed  were 
of  a  very  low  kind.  Bergami  generally  performed  the  charac- 
ter of  the  lover,  and  her  majesty  that  of  the  person  beloved. 
He  only  stated  this  as  another  proof  of  the  great  degree,  of 
fiuniliarity  which  subsisted  between  them.  Soon  after. her 
return  to  d'Este  she  made  a  tour  to  Lugano,  and  some  other 
places. 

'*  In  the  coarse  of  this  tour,  a  remarkable  circumstance  oc^ 
curred : — One  morning  a  courier  was  despatched  with  a  letter 
to  a  person  at  Milan,  and  returned  with  an  answer  late  that 
night,  or  rather  eariy  next  morning,  while  all  the  princess's 
household  were  at  rest.  The  courier^  feeling  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  deliver  the  letter  immediately  to  Bergami,   whose 
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office  it  was  to  receive  it,  went  to  that  person's  chamber,.  He 
was  not  there ;  but  in  a  short  time  he  saw  him  coming  in  bit 
shirty  and  robe  de  cAambre,  out  of  the  princess's  chamber  to 
his  own.  Here  he  would  ask  how  it  had  happened  that  at  duit 
hour,  when  all  the  other  members  of  the  family  were  mt  ret^ 
this  man  should  be  seen  coming  in  that  undress  from  his  mis* 
tress's  room?  Observing  that  the  circumstance- was  noticed 
by  the  courier,  and  being  desirous  of  making  some  excu&t, 
he  told  him  that  he  had  heard  his  child  cry,  and  had  gone  to 
quiet  her,  and  the  next  morning  he  desired  the  courier  to  aaj 
nothing  about  it.  But  the  fact  forcibly  struck  the  man,  mad 
the  inference  from  it  was  plain.  Bergami  having  come  oat 
of  the  princess's  room  at  that  unseasonable  hour,  their  cham- 
bers  also  being  separated  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  faoiilj, 
how  was  the  occurrence  to  be  accounted  for,  except  by  the 
supposition  that  a  criminal  intercourse  existed  between  them  i 
This  fact  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  convict  a  wonuin  in  an 
ordinary  case.  No  reason  could  be  assigned  for  Bergami's 
conduct  on  the  occasion,  but  that  which  he  had  been  so  oftea 
obliged  to  state  to  their  lordships.  After  a  short  time,  die 
princess  visited  a  place  which  had  since  been  purchased  at 
her  expense  for  Bergami,  and  to  this  he  particularly  wished 
to  direct]  their  lordships'  attention.  It  was  called  the  Villa 
Bergami,  or  Barona.  Not  content  with  having  previonsly 
lavished  on  him  titles  and  honours,  she  finally  thought  proper 
to  expend  several  thousand  pounds  from  her  own  funds  in  tbe 
purchase  of  this  estate  for  him  near  Milan.  People  do  not  in 
general  act  without  reason  or  motive,  and  there  was  no  assign- 
able motive  or  reason  for  the  princess's  conduct  but  one  onlj. 
Her  royal  highness  resided  for  some  time  at  that  place,  and, 
during  a  carnival  which  was  held  there,  he  was  instructed  to  say, 
that  the  most  scandalous  and  disgraceful  scenes  occurred,  and 
it  would  appear  that  the  house  in  which  the  Princess  of  Wales 
resided  deserved  rather  the  name  of  a  common  brothel  than  of 
a  palace.  It  was  frequented  by  persons  not  corresponding  to 
her  station  and  rank,  who  properly  maintained  their  dignity, 
and  would  feel  themselves  honoured  by  her  patronage ;   bat 
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by  perMDB  of  the  lowest  cUsa.  These  were  drcumBtances 
which  he  ibould  not  have  brought  uoder  their  IrailahipB'  no- 
lice,  if  they  had  not  occurred,  as  be  must  preguBte,  by  the 
queen's  permission.  Undoubtedly,  it  might  be  said,  that  if 
they  took  place  in  the  kitchen,  the  offices,  or  in  the  lower 
paru  of  her  majesty's  house,  they  ought  not  to  be  taken  notice 
of  in  the  s%btest  degree,  as  in  that  case  it  could  by  no  means 
be  presumed  that  she  was  necessaiily  aware  of  them.  Bt^ 
unfortunately,  their  lordahips  would  observe  that,  they  did 
pass  under  her  majesty's  notice ;  and,  so  fot  from  expressii^ 
any  degree  of  dislike  or  disapprobation,  ebe  did  know  of  them, 
and  seemed  to  iq>prove  of  them.  Her«,  agun,  it  might  be 
said,  that  although  they  proved  a  very  unbecoming  sort  of 
improper  and  indecent  conduct,  they  ought  not  to  be  taken 
to  prove  the  existence  of  an  adulterous  intercourse.  But  when 
they  were  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  other  facts  which  he 
had  mentioned,  they  certainly  went  to  show,'  that  such  an 
adulterous  intercourse  did  exist  between  her  majesty  and  Ber^ 
gami,  and  that  the  continuance  of  that  intercourse  so  operated 
upon  her  majesty's  mind,  as  to  render  her  entirely  regardlese 
of  that  decorum  which  she  ought  to  have  maiotnined.  Their 
lordships  must  see,  that  thou^  these  fitcts,  in  themselves, 
were  mttitely  difiereut  from  the  direct  cbai|[e  i^ainst  her  ma- 
jesty, they  aflTorded  but  too  strong  a  corroboration  of  it. 

"  After  the  queen's  return  to  the  Barona,  about  the  18th 
February  1817,  her  majesty  made  a  joomey  through  the  Tyrol 
into  Germany.  A  remarkable  circumstance  took  place  almost 
at  the  commencement  of  that  journey,  which  would  prove  to 
their  lordships  beyond  doubt  that  such  an  intercourse  did  exist. 
On  hw  arrival  at  a  place  called  Charante,  it  was  necessary  that 
Bergami  should  return  to  Inspruck,  in  order  to  obtain  a.paaa- 
port  for  the  condmiance  of  this  journey.  It  appeared  that 
Beigami  was  necessarily  absent,  upon  bis  departure  from 
Charante  to  Inspmck,  and  till  his  return,  during  those  hours 
at  which  her  m^esty  and  her  household  were  accustomed  to 
retire  to  rest.  Upon  this  occasion  her  majesty  had  one  of 
kvfilU»^e-chambrt  to  sleep  in  her  room  during  the  night. 
Bergami  returned  from  Inspmck  in  the  middle  of  thatu^^-v 
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and  what  >?a8  the  conduct  then  purdued  by  her  majesty  I 
AVhaty  he  should  ask  their  lordships,  would  haTe  been  the 
conduct  of  a  person  under  ordbary  circnmatancea  who  had 
gone  upon  such  a  mission  i  Their  lordships  would  natursJiy 
suppose,  that  returning  at  the  dead  hour  of  night  he  retired 
to  rest ;  but  no— he  came  into  that  room  (her  majesty's  ft* 
male  attendant  being  at  that  time  there  asleep.)  Upon  his  so 
coming  in,  her  majesty  ordered  her  female  attendant  to  retire^ 
taking  her  bed  along  with  her.  In  the  middle  of  the  niglu 
her  majesty  gave  these  instructions  to  her  female  senraut,  snd 
Bergami  was  left  alone  with  her.  Now  what  was  the  reason 
for  all  thisf  He  asked  their  lordships  whether  that  fact  alonc^ 
ill  ordinary  cases,  would  not  be  held  a  conclusive  proof  of 
adultery  i  and  he  would  ask  them  also,  with  great  submissioB, 
whether,  if  it  should  be  so  considered  in  an  ordinary  case,  it 
did  not  amomit  to  a  sbll  stronger  proof  here — whether  it  did 
not  amount  to  a  still  stronger  evidence  of  an  adulterous  interr 
course,  as  applied  to  the  case  of  two  persons  whose  rank  in 
life  was  so  different  ?  What  other  inference  could  their  lord- 
ships draw  from  the  circumstance  of  her  majesty's  ordernig 
the  attendant  to  retire,  but  that  she  might  be  so  left  alone 
with  Bergami  for  the  remainder  of  the  night  i  Independent  of 
any  other  facts,  supposing  there  were  nothing  else  in  this  case 
before  them,  this  alone  must  satisfy  their  lordships  that  an 
adulterous  intercourse  did  then  take  place  between  the  parties. 
But  this  was  not  all:  in  die  course  of  this  journey  her  m^esty 
proceeded  to  Munich,  and  afterwards  to  Carlsruhe^  where 
she  remained  nine  days.  At  Carlsruhe  a  similar  arrangement 
took  place  about  the  bedrooms  to  that  which  he  had  so  often 
had  occasion  to  call  their  lordships*  attention  to.  The  bed- 
room distinguished  by  the  number  10  was  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  her  majesty;  No.  11  was  an  entry  or  passage-room 
between  No.  10  and  No.  12.  No.  12  was  appropriated  to 
the  Count  Bergami.  A  door  opened  from  No.  10,  and  another 
from  No.  12,  into  No.  11,  so  that  any  one  might  pass  with* 
out  difficulty  from  the  chamber  occupied  by  her  majesty  into 
the  room  in  which  Bergami  slept,  or  from  Bergami's  apart* 
meat  into  her  majesty's.    He  had  now  to  notice  one  very  im* 
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portant  circumstiuM^e.  At  Carlsruhe  her  majestj  ynm  one  daj 
foimdm  Bergami'a  room  :  she  was  sitting  upoo  his  bed»  tod 
lie  was  in  bed  with  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  her  majestj. 
She  was  surprised  in  this  extraordinary  situation  by  one  of  the 
femmes^de^chambre,  who  was  going  into  the  room  by  chance* 
Now,  would  a  circumstance  of  this  sort  take  place,  he  would 
ask,  unless  that  kind  of  intercourse  existed  between  the  par-* 
ties  to  which  he  was  so  often  reluctantly  xibliged  to  call  their 
lordships'  attention  i  In  that  bed  was  found  a  cloak  which  her 
Hiajeflty  was  afterwards  seen  wearing;  and  in  that  bed,  also, 
certain  marks  were  observed  by  one  of  the  servants.  These  marks, 
^rithout  his  saying  any  thing  further  at  present^  wonld  lead  their 
lordships,  perhaps,  to  infer  that  which  he  wished  (hem  to  imder* 
stand.  Those  marks  on  that  bed*— the  cloak  which  was  found 
there,  and  the  manner  in  which  Bergami  was  seen  with  his  arms 
around  her  majesty's  neck, — these  were  circumstances  of  which 
their  lordships  could  not  lose  sight.  After  hearing  these,  could 
there  be  any  donbt  of  an  adulterous  intercourse  between  her 
majesty  and  Bergami  ?  These  facts  alone  he  thought  would 
be  conclusive  evidence,  and  he- had  also  to  remark^  would  go 
to  sbow^that  that  intercourse  had  taken  place,  not  now  and 
then  metely,  but  in  eootinttitj.  When  these  should  be  stated, 
they  would  sufficiently  explain  all  the  other  circttmstancee 
which  he  had  had  occasion  to  mention ;  the  advancement  of 
Bergami  to  the,  honours  which  were  conferred  upon  him ;  the 
circumstances  that  occurred  at  Carlsruhe ;  those  which  took 
place  at  Chamitz,  and  the  others  which  were  observed  on 
board  the  polacre,  wonld  all  demonstrate  conclusively,  if 
they  should  be  proved,  (as  he  believed  they  would  be  proved 
in  evidence,)  not  only  that  the  conduct  stated  in  the  pretHible 
of  the  bill  had  subsisted,  but  that  the  adulterous  intercourse 
bad  taken  place  between  these  two  persons. 

''  From  Carlsruhe  her  majesty  set  out  for  the  Tyrol,  in  Fe- 
bruary, 18 17*  She  visited  Vienna,  where  she  remained  only  for 
a  very  short  time  ;  and  then  she  went  to  Trieste.  Upon  the 
journey  to  Trieste,  a  two-wheeled  carriage  was  purchased  by 
Bergami,  in  which  the  queen  and  himself  travelled  togedber. 

T.  U 
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Before  tiiis  her  majesty  bad  been  accustomed  to  travel  la  a 
cairiage,  in  which  were  herself,  Bergaaii,  and  tlie  Coimtesf 
of  Oldi,  and  the  little  piccaroon,  her  majesty's  prategie.  Qn 
her  journey^,  however^  a  carriage  was*  used,  calculated  .to 
contain  only  two  persons,  and  in  which  Bergami  and  her 
jesty  usually  travelled  together  alone.  At  Trieste  aha 
mained  but  a  few  days,  but  here  again  observations  were  m^de 
by  persons  at  Trieste  on  the  state  of  her  majesty's  bedripom. 
Here  again,  as  in  all  the  other  cases  he  bad  adverted  to,  i^a 
arrangement  was  made  about  the  situation  of  the  bed-rocMpt, 
in  order  for  Bergami  to  be  very  near  her  majesty.  lu  he^  bed- 
room was  her  small  travelling  bed,  beside  a  large  bed,  capa|ile 
of  accommodating  two  persons,  and  here  the  same  iuiec|ui- 
vocal  proofs  were  observed  that  two  persons  had  occupied  tfie 
large  bed,  while  the  small  one  was  unoccupied,  and  no  per* 
son  but  Bergami  had  access  to  the  chamber  ;  in  the  coorsei  of 
their  journey,  whenever  they  stopped  on  the  road  to  change 
horses,  it  was  observed  that  even  during  that  short  intesval, 
her  majesty  and  Bergami  always  retired  to  the  same  room, 
and  reposed  on  the  same  bed.  Now  he  was  aware,  it  ni^gbt 
be.  said,  that  no  conclusion  of  a  .criminal  nature  could.be 
drawn  from  the  circumstance  of  Bergami  and  her  n^ajeaty't 
being  observed  to  repose  upon  the  same  bed.  From  that  cir- 
cumstance alone,  unaided  by  others,  their  lordships  could  not 
deem  it  proved  that  an  adulterous  intercourse  took  place  be 
tween  the  parties  at  Milan.  But  when  their  lordships  ob- 
served all  these  additional  circumstances,  and  particularly  tbe 
facility,  which  was  extended  to  no  other  person,  of  entering  her 
room,  and  their  familiarity — all  these  things  naturally  led  to- a 
strong  suspicion  of  such  an  intercourse  between  them.  Tbeir 
lordships  must  be  satisfied  that  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  these,  and  from  other  circumstances  arising  out  of  her 
majesty's  conduct,  was  that  such  a  one  existed  between  them. 
It  might  be  supposed,  that  the  Princess  of  Wales,  as  she  waa  ,i|| 
that  time,  wishing,  on  such  occasions,  to  repose,  used  to  be 
attended  by  some  other  of  her  household ;  by  the  Counteae 
of  Oldi,  for  imtance,  or  some  other  female  attendant     Bi|t 
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how  waa  it  that  Bergami  alone,  on  the  coatmy,  could  venture 
to  UK  these  familiarities  with  her  majeat;  i  How  was  it  that 
Bergami  alone  retired  with  her,  but  because  there  did  take 
ptacc  this  sort  of  intercourse  between  them  ?  Upon  her  ma- 
jesty's return  from  Milan,  where  she  had  been  for  some  time, 
to  the  Barona,  it  would  be  proved  to  their  lordsliips  that  Ber- 
gami, his  mother,  and  his  brother  (Ludovico  Bergami),  who 
had  fonnerly  eierctsed  some  of  the  most  menial  offices  in  the 
palace,  were  permitted  to  dine  with  her  majesty ;  they  were 
allowed  to'  ait  and  to  eat  at  her  majesty's  (able.  Even  to  this 
Act,  he  was  aware,  it  might  be  sud  that  it  was  only  indica- 
Uve  of  great  condencennon  on  ihe  part  of  her  majesty ;  and 
that,  though  such  conduct  was  inconsistent  with  propriety, 
and  with  her  rank  and  dignity  as  queen,  it  proved  nothing  of 
itself,  beyond  a  desire  to  show  her  estimation  of  the  family, 
and  to  pay  attention  to  Bei^ami'a  mother,  and  his  brother 
Lewis.  But  it  was  not  a  little  singular  that  these  persons 
were  the  family  of  the  roan  on  whom  her  majesty  had  beeo 
bestowing  these  attentions,  and  who  were  daily  growing 
round  her.  As  for  the  mother  of  Bergami,  he  (the  Attoraey- 
Geoenl)  could  not  find  that  she  had  filled  any  particular 
■ituatiod  in  her  majeity's  household.  She  was  not  made  lady 
of  honour.  The  tittle  piccaroon  was  dignified  by  the  title  of 
'  princess,'  and  taken  great  notice  of.  He  did  not  laention 
these  circumstances  as  going  to  prove  any  thing  which  waa 
particularly  applicable  to  Bergami.  The  boy  Austin  was 
called  a  prince,  as  well  as  the  other  protegee.  After  her  ma- 
jesty returned  to  the  Barona,  she  visited  ll  e  Villa  d'Este.. 
Thence  she  returned  to  Rome,  to  a  palace  called  Ruca- 
tielli.  Soon  afterwards  she  purchased  a  villa,  called  the  ViDa 
.  Branli.  During  her  residence  at  Rucanelli,  her  majesty  waa 
seen  to  go  into  Bergami's  bed-room :  but  at  Villa  Branti  their, 
lordships  wonld  find  more  important  circumstances  to  have 
occurred,  as  affecting  this  case.  At  the  Villa  Branli,  as  at, 
all  the  other  places  where  her  majesty  resided,  it  was  ar-. 
ranged  that  Bergami's  apartment  thould  be  very  near  that  of 
er  majesty ;  and  there  was  a  communication  through  a  corri- , 
V  2 
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^hr  from  Bergnm't  bed-room  into  her  majesty's, 
was  obsenred,'  by  one  of  the  servcnts^  two  or  diree  timci^ 
et  e  very  eiriy  hour  of  die  mcmiiDg,  graij^  from  his  owiv^be^ 
room  mtk^tkat  of  the  Princess  of  Wflles,  md  there  remaUi^ 
wMl  her  majesty.  This  happened  sometnne  in  die  moatk  «f 
JvHjf  1817*  Their  lordships  wouM  hate  it  proved  to 
dhit  open  two  or  three  o<;basions  it  was  obsenred,  that, 
af  night,  or  at  an  unseasonably  early  honr  of  the 
when  the  rest  of  the  family  were  retflrerd  to  rest>  Beigmii 
seen  coming  from  his  sleeping  apartment,  and  go&^  ■ 
that  of  her  majesty,  and  there  remaining.  Re  would  aak  diair 
lordships  what  this  fact  proved?  Could  they  doubt,^  tfant  a 
man  going  in  diat  way,  at  an  early  honr  of  die  morning, 
hernugesty  was  in  bed,  going*  to  her  room,  and  rei 
there  with  her  mnjesty ;  could  diey  doubt  that  he  was  gvQl^f  f 
Would  their  lordships  require  any  furdier  evidence  of  adulle* 
rous  intercourse  between  these  parties  f  Could  it  be  at  all 
doubted  in  an  ordinary  case  i  Could,  it  be  doubted  whedier 
such  an  intercourse  took  place,  if  a  man  under  these  ciiciim- 
stances,  at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  or  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  was  seen  to  go,  undressed,  into  the  room  wherem 
her  majesty  was  reposing,  was  there  suffered  to  be  alone  wUi 
her,  to  remain  widi  her,  and  was  not  seen  to  come  Ou^  evea 
from  diat  room  i  Could  any  doubt  remain  upon  their  Ioi4* 
sh  ps*  minds,  that,  during  that  period,  adulterous  intercourse 
took  place  between  these  parties  ?  Surely  not,  as  he  low 
agined— more  especially  when  their  lordshipr  founds  as  diey. 
would  find,  diat  this  was  not  a  solitary  instance  of  this  im 
propriety;  for  the  Aing  occurred  two  or  three  times  at  Hm 
Villa  Branti.  At  the  Villa  Brand,  as  on  other  occasioii% 
Bergami  was  admitted  iuto  her  majesty ''s  presence  when  she 
was  dresnng,  and  at  her  toilette ;  when  her  majesty,  in  shofft^. 
was  'in  that  state  of  dishabilk  which  made  such  admismoQ 
very  highly  improper.  He  was  admitted  at  all  times,  and 
suffered  to  be  present  when  her  attendants  were  attiring  her. 
In  addition  to  this,  their  lordships  would  find,  as  he  had  said 
before,  vhe  fact  of  Bei^ami's  entering  her  lufjesty's  room  at* 
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nighty  in  the  manner  already  described^  oba^rr^.  Mveral 
timea  during  her  residence  there.  From  Branti  her  majesty 
famoved,  in  the  month  of  August,  to  her  villa  near  Peatno^ 
where  she  afterwards  almost  entirely  resided.  At  Pesaro  the 
princess  chose  rooms  for  herself  and  Bergami,  separate  and 
apart  from  the  rest  of  her  suite  ;  and  at  Pesaro  the  same  &- 
eiiities  of  intercourse  were  continued  which  had  been  attended 
to  at  almost  every  place  which  her  majesty  had  visited,  and 
every  where  she  had  taken  up  her  residence.  So  attached 
did  her  majesty  always  appear  to  the  person  and  society  of 
Bcrgamiy  that  his  absence  seemed  to  occasioii  her  consider* 
able  pain.  The  greatest  interest  and  anxiety  fot  hia  return 
were  constantly  expressed  by  her  majesty,  and  she  appeared 
to  be  highly  gratified  when  that  occurred.  She  was  accustomed 
to  watch  for  his  return ;  and  upon  one  occasion  actually  set 
out  to  meet  him.  Upon  his  at  length  returning,  she  was  ob* 
served  to  express  the  greatest  joy,  and  all  that  fondness  and 
attachment  which  might  be  supposed  to  exist  for  each  othtf 
io  two  persons  between  whom  such  an  intercourse  existed.'' 

The  Lord  Chancellor  thought  it  might  be  cenvenicnt 
far  Mr.  Attorney-General  to  give  the  dates  of  these  fiicts  as  he 
went  on.    '  * 

The  Attorney -Gen  KRAL  briefly  lecapitulated  the  dates 
of  those  to  which  he  had  adverted  in  the  course  of  hia  speech* 
**  Her  majesty  arrived  at  IVieste  on  the  1 1th  of  Aprit^  1817 ; 
about  the  28th  June,  at  the  Villa  Branti,  within  a  few  days  ef 
her  arrival  at  Milan.  She  was  at  the  Barosain  April,  1817« 
in.  February  of  that  year,  she  set  out  upon  her  tour  into  Ger* 
laany,  through*  the  Tyrol,^  whence  she  returned  to  the  Bvrona 
in  April ;  from  hence  she  went  to  Rome,  where  she  purcbsse J 
BrttcaneUi  and  Vilfai  Branti,  hi  June  and,  July  ;.  and  then  she 
went  to  Pesaro  on  tbs  gtb  of  August,  18 1  ?•  Fro»  the  period 
of  her  majesty's  departure  for  this  country,  excepting  only  the 
shert  time  she  was  in  France,  she  continued  to  reside  at  Pe- 
saro. He  had  abst^ned  as  miK:h  as  possible,  in  the  course  of 
hk  narrative,,  from  entering  upon  part*  of  the  evidence  apply- 
ing to  other  pkces*    After  her  maj/cbty  took  up  her.  reBidencfl^ 
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•t  Pesaro,  ahe  generally  remained  there,  with  only  one  or  two 
ezceptioni.  He  hftd|  he  said,  abstained,  in  this  case,  Uronk 
going  through  •  variety  of  particular  detail  of  what  would  be 
disclosed  in  evidence  respecting  her  majesty's  tesidenoe  ik 
ViUs  d'Estei  where  she  resided  for  a  considerable  time,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lago  di  Como. 

^*  It  would  be  proved  in  evidence  that  she  was  there  in  Ae 
habit  of  going  out  with  Bergami  in  a  sort  of  carriage^  iujgk 
enough  for  only  one  person  to  sit  down  in,  and  another  to  rit 
upon  his  lap.  In  this  carriage  she  was  in  the  habit  of  goin^ 
out  with  Bergami,  she  sitting  upon  his  lap,  and  he  with  hia 
arms  round  her,  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  he  shotlld 
have,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  guide  the  horse.  It  woiM 
be  proved  that  diey  were  seen  together  in  a  canoe  upon  did 
lake ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  they  were  8een  bathing  togetfie^ 
in  the  river  Brescia.  During  her  residence  at  Como-  they 
were  observed  together  in  very  indecent  situations ;  and  a  va- 
riety of  familiarities  of  that  sort  would  be  proved,  during  her 
residence  at  Como,  by  a  variety  of  witnesses,  and  upon  varioiia 
occasions,  which  their  lordships  would  think  at  present  it  be» 
came  him  to  abstain  firom  more  particularly  noticing.  He 
only  adverted  to  them  to.  prove  the  facilities  or  intercourse' 
which  existed.  On  her  return  from  the  east,  she  brought  ai 
her  train  a  man,  who,  from  the  accounts  given  of  him  by  ihe^ 
witnesses,  appeared  to  have  been  a  man  of  brutal  and  deprav^^' 
ed  manners  to  the  last  degree :  his  name  was  Mahomet,  who/ 
at  the  Villa  d'Este,  at  various  times,  exhibited  the  most  atro* 
cious  indecencies  in  the  presence  of  her  majesty,  Bergami  be^ 
ing  present  with  her  miijesty  during  the  time  of  those  exhihi« 
tions.  They  were  of  so  indecent  and  detestable  a  character,^ 
that  it  was  vrith  the  greatestpain  he  could  even  mention  thMki 
Here  it  m^ht  be  said  diat  these  circumstances  did  not  prolr<tf 
adultery ;  but  if  it  were  proved,  the  preamble  of  the  faill^  IM> 
should  contend,  was  made  out.  It  would  excite  in  fhl^^ 
lordships  a  feeling  that  it  proved  more,— not  merely  indMe&iey^a 
and  disgusting  indecency,  but  a  want  of  all  moral  feeling;  *  'Re*- 
said,  that  the  vroman  who  could  demean  and  d^rade  heiaelf  tb 
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be  present  at  such  an  exhibition,— he  said,  and  no  man  could 
doubty  that  such  a  woman  was  capable,  not  only  of  sacrificiag 
her  virtue,  but  that  in  the  most  undisguised  and  disgusting  manner. 
These  facts  went  to  prove^  not  only  that  part  of  the  preamUe  ' 
which  charged  -  disgusting  and  improper  familiarity,  but  sng* 
gested  proof  also  of  the  adulterous  intercourse.  Could  their 
lordships  have  anydoubt,  where  a  woman  was  capable  of  acting 
thus,  that  when  Bergami  and  she  were,  in  her  room  alone, 
and  had  all  the  necessary  facilities,  thst  took  place  which 
was  charged  against  her,  viz.,  adulterous  intercourse  with  Ber« 
gami  ?  There  was  another  circuni8tMu:e,r*«*no  way8,>howeveri 
remarkable  in  her  majesty's  case,  because  it  was  always  the 
accompaniment  or  the  forerunner  of  such  a  vicious  state.  Let 
them  mark  the  ascendency  which  this  man  had  obtained  over 
the  mind  of  her  majesty.  This  circumstance,  however,  oc« 
curred.  Their  lordships  would  find  that,  upon  her  majesty's 
first  going  to  Italy,  she  did  that  constantly  which  comported 
with  her  dignity  as  an  English  princess, — and,  let  him  add,  ah 
a  protestant  princess.  She  either  had  divine  service  regularly 
performed  at  bome^  or  attended  places  where  it  waa  performed 
aAsr  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England.  This  regulation  con* 
tinned  until  a  short  time  after  she  returned  to  Genoa,  where 
Bergami  first  entered  into  her  service ;  but  from  that  time 
down  to  her  departure  for  England  it  was  discontinued,  and 
she  was  seen  to  accompany  Bergami  to  a  place  of  Catholic 
worship  which  he  himself  frequented,  to  join  in  the  prayers  of 
tfa^  service,  and  to  kneel  down  by  his  side.  Such  was  her 
abandonment  of  those  religious  feelings  and  rites  which  ought 
to  be  observed  by  all  persons,  under  all  circumstances.  She 
deoieaned  herself  to  accompany  tbb  man,  which. was  an  act 
degrading  and  disgusting  in  itself;  but  he  could  not  help 
thinking  it  a  strong  corroboration  and  confirmation  of  all  the 
other  facts  which  he  had  detailed ;  and  it  matt  satisfy  their 
lordships  that  this  disgraceful  and  illicit  intercourse  did  take 
place  between  Bergami  and  her  mi^esty,  asil;  had  been  stated 
to  them.  Let  their  lordshqi^s  look  at  the  general  nature  of  the 
case,  audi  besides  tins,  let  them  look  at  some  of  those  stroni^ 
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facts  ubic  mote  eapecial^  confirmed  the  ctiV|K^'^|,,TUi 
BergMui  wRt  i^  19111  ia  die  gr^teat.pover^ ;  .\tt  Ovtf\ipt^Jj0fi4f 
he  wu  ntxWifA  ioto  ber  majestj'i  lemct^  ,j||[fl  iq;  %t„Aprt 
conneof  fiVf  OT.aix  moutbi  he  vudoI  oplyiQ  ^il^^ji^p* 
grfl»tMtiw.ilMnt}  with  Iier,but  lua  whole  faiDil^Bpn^Cf^f^ip^^r 

"  Their  lordships  would  allow  hint  ta0 
the  sUte  of  her  majei^'s  establiihmeQt  > 
There  wu  Bergami  huxuelfi  her  grand  | 
Ifaer,  who  did  aol  ajipear  to  have  hcM  a'~ 
m  ber  household ;  his  brother  Lewis,  ^: : 
statioa  of  a  courier,  had  been  promoted  to  be  her  «(||Mn  j 
the  coiwless  of  Qldi  (the  sister)  who  wu  on^  iiuid,}^]iflajaprg 
Francis  Beifptni,  their  cooun,  who  waa  d^nified  w^.tlim^ 
of  lUractor  of  the  paface.;  Faustina,  the  sister ;  Martiiy  ^nK 
Frances,  ■  relation ;  and  the  faooSfr-Bteward,  besides. t!UA.^c- 
cmijoon.  So  thai  their  lordsbipa  would  see  that  thiwa  weif^ffBf 
u  h«  migbt  saj,  of  this  famil;,  retained  in  her  aepric&  .  ,j^^ 
to  accooHt  for  the  atrilui^  &ct  of  their  being  advan^^.  V-ili* 
wajr  in  &voorB  and  honoursj  what  was  to.  be  said?  I^n^  WU 
it  to  be  accounted  for?  Itmigbt  well  he  said,  isdcedi*  MLPn- 
Bwer  to  that  question,  '  Don't  from  these  facta  «]*^  ucr 
gtiiiti  don't  from  these  alone  infer  adulterous  )ntf^ot|Mf 
'WbT,no,  he  would  not;  if  he  did  infer  it  from  these  aiyn&:^ 
should  be  betraying  that  duty  which  they  had  imposed  ojapo 
him,  and  which  he  wu  pledged  to  perform.  Hut  wheii^iB 
addition  to  tbese  circunutancea,  their  lonUiips  fpnad  mt  all 
these  disgraceful  &niliarities ,  continued  between  thrm  that 
at  ploce  after  place  the  same  animgenent  was  observffito^.t 
free  intercourse  between  their  rooms  and  between  thfttn^;  (mm! 
he  sllnded  more  particularlj  to  the  acepe  in  ihe  tent  qn  .bqyd 
flf  die  polacre) — whan  they  latiuA  •*  what  occurred  at  .C&u>> 
nitz,  at  CarlsndH^  and  «&v  places-^aurely  Uiese  fact«p  ^if 
&flBuelfci^  wwdd  be  ittOciaBt;  but,  nhan  coupled  wjbb 
olhar%  if  (bay  should  be  .satisfactorily  proved,  they  conld  bok 
ban  ABali^laa:donbt  of  the  dia|paceful  conduct  ch|^d,S> 
iIm  praaUe,  aad  of  the  abanefid  and  willed  int^infifi^ 
vfacfc  tidk  jlum  hatwMt  CcwBt  Bei|aii»  and  htr  inajeatj;. 
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But  their  lordships  had  heard  it  said  at  their  bv — and  laid 
with  a  lort  of  triumph  by  his  learned  friends — '  What  vitocsiea 
lwi«  you  i  How  is  all  this  to  be  proved  i  Will  you  aftOBpt  to 
prove  it?  Have  you  any  competent  witnesses?*  And^lbor 
lordships  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  undeserved  slander  heaped 
•.n  foreign  wilnessea.  They  had  heard  his  learned  iHendt  say^ 
on  the  other  hand,  when  speaking  of  their  client,  '  Oh !  we 
expect  persons  of  high  rank,  and  character,  and  consequence, 
in  the  country  where  the  circumstances  are  stated  to  have  taken 
place.'  Now  let  their  lordships  look  at  the  case.  It  did  not 
admit  of  such  witnesses :  it  was  when  her  mqesty  was  in  re- 
tirement, and  BUtTOunded  only  by  her  aerants,  that  those  Aicts 
took  place.  Could  there  be  any  witne*aea  of  facts  like  these, 
but  those  whose  avocations  and  humble  employments  gave 
them  opportunities  of  seeing  the  conduct  of  the  parties  from 
time  to  time,  and  of  examining  the  beds  and  bed^rooros  i  In 
cases  of  criminal  conversaticHi,  they  never  had — at  Icastit  was 
very  frequently  quite  impossible  and  impracticable  to  hav^— 
any  other  evidence  but  that  of  servants,  or  others  wh<iie  duties 
called  Ihem  to  differeat  parts  of  the  house.  But  ii  was  said, 
and  with  somelhiog  like  an  ur  of  exnltalion;  '  ^yc,  tmt  these 
are  forrign  witnesses.'  Foreign  wimesses !  Let  them  look  at' 
her  majesty's  eonduct  i  why  was  it  that  her  majes^  waa  abw*: 
dooed  by  all  her  other  suite,  by  all  her  English  servants  >  why ; 
but  that,  after  her  arrival  from  Milan,  she  seemed  anxious  to 
Ibi^el  that  she  was,  or  should  be,  an  Englishwoman.  Could 
she  complain  of  those  foreign  witnesses,  when  she  had  shewn, 
by  her  conduct,  what  ^e  thought  of  Italian  servants — what  she 
dtought  of  this  man,  her  favoured  Bergami  i  Sboold  it  beisafd, 
'  Don't  bear  foreign  witnesses,  there  is  the  strongest  objectioa 
lo  them;  they  are  not  to  be  beGeved.'  But  he  would  ask 
them  what  dsd  &ia  hold  out  to.  the  public  I  Was  it  not  to  say, 
'  Go  abroad,  oomut  what  crime  you  please,  carry  on  what 
conduct  you  please ;  however  flagitious,  yon  neves'  can  be  con- 
ricted  in  an  English  court  of  justice.*  And  why  ?  '  Because 
the  &ct  can  only  be  proved  by  foreign  witnesses,  and  they,  we 
tdt  you  before  we  hear  them,  are  branded  with  infamy  j  they- 
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«ftt  marked  for  discredil  |  therefore^  go  abroad,  abandon  yoar 
self  to  the  most  dissolute  profligacy  jou  please ;  it  caa  never 
be  proved  in  a  court  of  this  country,  for  foreign  iritnesaea  ere 
unworthy  of  belief.'  Would  their  lordships  luten  to  such  en 
argument  as  this  i  Let  them  pride  themselves  on  the  9upe* 
riority  of  the  English  character,  but  let  them  not,  by  a  sweep- 
ing condemnation,  declare  that  all  foreigners  were  unworthy  of 
credit*  It  was  her  majesty  who  had  herself  to  thank,  if  the 
facts  could  only  be  proved  by  Italian  witnesses.  She  had 
taken  into  her  household  Italian  servants,  and  surely  would  not 
treat  with  such  disgrace  the  persons  highest  in  her  Confidence. 
If  their  lordships'  condemnation,  however,  extended  to  Italians, 
it  could  hardly  be  applied  to  foreigners  of  all  countries  and  de* 
scriptions.  He  was  satisfied,  notwithstanding  the  adroit  man* 
ner  in  which  the  case  had  been  put  by  his  learned  friends,  who 
presumed  that  these  witnesses  would  exercise  their  faculty  of 
locomotion,  and  take  the  air  at  their  ease,  the  observation 
would  make  no  impression  on  their  lordships'  minds.  Would 
to  God  those  witnesses  could  do  so ;  but  he  would  recall  to 
their  lordships'  remembrance  circumstances  which  had  hap- 
pened, and  ask  whether  the  witnesses  could  feel  that  security 
which  they  ought  to  enjoy.  It  was  disgraceful  to  the  country 
that  such  circumstances  had  taken  place  ;  but  he  trusted  that 
the  public  mind  would  soon  resume  its  former  calmness,  and  the 
popular  clamour  subside.  Upon  the  circumstances  of  the  cstae, 
it  was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  add,  their  lordships  were  to 
decide  under  a  sacred  obligation.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
witnesses,  being  foreigners,  were  the  less  worthy  of  belief^ 
ai  d  that  their  testimony  ought  to  be  received  with  suspicion 
pmd  distrust ;  but  the  conduct  of  her  majesty,  and  the  nature 
of  the  .case,  made  such  evidence  indispensable.  ^  Their  lord* 
ships  would  decide  upon  its  value,  and,  he  doubted  not,  calmly 
and  firmly  pronounce  their  judgment.  He  should  now  pro-' 
ceed  to  call  his  witnesses.'' 

A  considerable  pause  now  ensued. 

Lord  fiasKiNE  observed,  that  it  might  be  expedient  fto 
come   immediately  to  an  understanding,  with  regard  to  the 
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situation  of  the  witnesses,  after  they  should  have  delivered 
their  testimony.  It  might  be  material  to  the  ends  of  justice 
that  they  should  be  placed  in  a  station  of  security,  •  and  be 
forthcoming,  if,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  their  presence 
should  be  found  necessary. 

The  Lord  Chancellob  said,  that  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  course  of  their  proceedmgs,  the  witnesses  might  be 
questioned  before  their  departure  from  the  house  as  to  where 
they  were  about  to  go.  He  agreed  that  they  ought  to  be  kept 
within  call,  and  remain  in  attendance  till  the  end  of  the  cause ; 
and  therefore  now  moredi  diat  the  witnesses  do  attehd  from 
day  to  day  till  further  orders. 

This  motion  was  immediately  carried  widiout  opposition. 

Lord  King  expressed  a  wish  that  the  house  should  dis- 
tinctly understand  in  what  situation  the  witnesses  would  be 
placed,  and  that  it  should  be  known  whether,  on  their  coming 
to  that  bar,  they  would  be  liable  upon  the  evidence  which 
they  gave  to  an  indictment  for  perjury.  Their  lordships  were 
now  proceeding  in  a  legislative  capacity,  but  the  king's  attor- 
ney-general was  employed  to  conduct  the  case  brought  under 
their  consideration.  This,  it  appear^,  was  done  upon  an 
order  of  the  house  itself.  Undoubtedly  their  lordships  might 
commit  a  witness  for  falsehood  or  prevarication,  for  the  term 
of  their  own  sitting ;  but  as  it  was  not  improbable  that  they 
might  have  to  revise  parts  of  this  proceeding,  it  was  desirable 
to  learn  whether  the  witnesses  would  be  in  the  same  predica- 
ment as  in  a  court  of  record. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  if  the  noble  lord's 

« 

question  were  put  to  his  experience,  he  could  make  no  an- 
swer ;  but  on  general  principles  hei  would  state  his  opinion, 
that  the  witnesses  might  be  prosecuted  at  law  for  pegury. 

Lord  King  observed,  that  his  doubt  arose  from  the  chr- 
cumstancc  of  their  now  sitting,  not  in  their  judicial,  but  in  a   . 
legislative,  capacity. 

,  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  remarked,  that  in  his  apprehen- 
sion what  might  be  done  in  the  case  of  an  impeachment  might 
also  he  done  upon  this  occasion, 

X  2 
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JLprd  Kino  was  of  opinion  that  this  was  a  qaestion  of  law, 
not  of  parliamentarj  privilege ;  but  it  might  yet  be  donbted 
whether  a  prosecution  could  be  commenced  witfaooft  the 
special  order  of  the  house. 

The  Earl  of  Livebpool  thought  the  questjpn  would  be 
whether  the  house  would  interfere  to  stop  a  prosecution  i 

£arl  Gbey  said,  then,  my  lords,  we  are  to  consider  this 
power  astsettled,  that  these  witnesses  are  liable  to  be  proee- 
cttted  for  perjury. 

Her  majesty  at  this  moment  entered  the  bouse,  attended  as 
usual  by  Lady  Ann  Hamilton,  and  took  her  seat  in  a  duur 
placed  within  the  bar,  about  the  distance  of  three  yarda  from 
it,  and  which,  though  not  directly  opposite  to,  enabled  ber  to 
confront,  the  witnesses. 


THE  EVIDENCE*. 

"  THE  Solicitob-Gbneral  then  called  Theodore  Ma- 
jocchii  who,  in  a  very  few  minutes,  was  ushered  in,  and 
placed  before  the  bar.  He  is  a  man  of  middle  stature,  decent 
appearance,  and  handsomely  attired. 

The  queen  having  fi]ftd  her  eyes  on  him,  exclaimed,  in  a 
piercing  tone,   f  Theodore,    Theodore !    or  Theodore !  ob, 

*  We  ha?e  procured  a  copy  of  the  evidence,  as  extracted  from  tbe 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Pecrt.  But  we  find,  on  collating  it  with  our 
own  notes  of  tlie  trial,  tliat  it  is  less  copious,  and,  in  many  plaoe%  de- 
ficient. The  omissions  we  are  fortunately  enabled  to  supply,  and^  in 
order  that  our  readers  may  distinguish  the  authorized  minutes  from  tbe 
interpolations,  the  former  is  printed  in  a  smaller  type. 

t  The  sensation  which  the  queen's  emotion  occasioned,  eq;iccial]y 
below  the  bar,  prevented  us  at  the  time  dram  catching  the  precise  wovds 
which  her  majesty  used  at  the  time,  and  we  have  not  since  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  fact  The  reporters  for  all  the  daily  uewspapers  have  given 
Theodore!  Ohno^no!  or  Theodore!  Theodore!  It  struck  the  writer  of 
this,  that  the  exclamation  was  Tradidore!  Tradidore!  (Traitor! 
Traitor  !)    The  words,  whichever  they  were,  are  of  no  consequence  in 
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no,  no ;  or,  as  others,  perhaps,  with  more  probability^  under- 
stood her,  Tradidore,  Tradidore !  (traitor^) 

Her  majesty  was  immediately  conducted  to  the  ante-cham- 
ber assigned  for  her  retiring  room  during  the  trial. 

The  Solicitor-General  applied  to  their  lordships  to 
allow  the  Marchese  Nicolas  Spinetto  to  be  sworn  as  an  inter- 
preter, the  witness  being  an  Italian,  and  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  English  language.    The  interpreter  was  then  sworn. 

Mr.  Brougham  asked,  whether  he  appeared  by  any  order 

tlieimelvet^  but  of  •erioos  import  from  the  use,  or  rather  the  abate, 
that  has  been  made  of  them,  and  the  coDcluiioas  that  haTe  been  drawn 
from  them  by  the  censorious  and  malicious,  who  hsTe  not  scropM  to 
ascribe  her  majesty's  emotion  to  the  compunctious  feeliags  of  a  guiltjr 
conscience,  and  exultingly  to  exclaim.  Why!  if  her  majesty  is  so  ap- 
palled and  panic-strack  by  the  appearance  of  the  first  witness  against 
her»  how  will  she  be  able  to  confront  the  host  in  resenre  f  It  certainly 
required  a  greater  portion  of  courage  and  composure  than  usually  iklls  to 
the  lot  of  mortals^  to  withstand  the  formidable  array  daily  opposed  to 
her  majesty,  and  to  sustain  the  accumuKtive  load  of  calumny  and 
detraction  imposed  upon  her.  C^scious  innocence,  and  tiie  hope  of 
eventually  triomphing  orer  her  enenrieib  could  alone^  it  should  seem, 
inspire  her  with  fortitude  and  confidence  in  the  unequal  ceaflict  With 
respect  to  the  s  wprsnion  which  has  t)een  perrerted  to  serre  the  sinister 
purposes  of  malignity,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  all  cases 
where  words  or  expressions  will  bear  two  constructions,  candour  and 
jastice  require  that  that  construction  shall  be  put  upon  them  which  is 
roost  fafrourable  to  the  party  using  such  equivocal  words  or  expressions. 
Now,  agieeably  to  this  rule^  is  it  not  more  consistent,  from  the  evidence 
cKcited  from  the  witness  in  the  course  of  his  cross-examination,  that  his 
treachery  and  ingratitude  to  a  kind  and  indulgent  mistress,  as  well  as 
another  trait  in  his  character  which  we  choose  at  present  rather  to 
allude  to  than  mention,  were  sufficient  to  excite  sensations  of  horror 
and  indignation  in  her  majesty,  and  to  provoke  the  exclanuition  Tra- 
didore !  Tradidore!— The  great  painter  of  the  human  passions  has -made 
Marc  Anthony,  in  his  celebrated  funeral  oration,  describe  Csesar  mt 
giving  vent  to  his  horror,  and  indignation  in  a  similar  way,  when 
astounded  by  the  sight  of  Brutu%  (whom  he  had  loaded  with  favours,) 
among  the  conspirators^ 

—When  the  noble  Cjuar  saw  Urn  stab, 
laeaATiTunx,  more  strong  than  traitors*  arms^ 
Quite  wtnfMtkd  hiaup— Then  hunt  his  mighty  heart. 
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of  dM  houMi  or  »l  the  iiiituoo'of  tbo  pwrtj  proaiotiDg  Ae 
present  billf  Be  Mrithed  to  esccrtob .  thb  peiot,  ****Htywr^ 
upon  the  answer  which  he  received  woufd  depend  his  right  to 
introduce  an  inleipreter  on  the  part  of  her  majestj. 

The  LoBD-CHANCELtOR  thoi^ht  there  could  Im  no 
objection  to  bquirbg  of  the  interpreter  himself  bj  whom  Im 
had  b6en  engaged  to  offer  himself  to  die  hoHse  in  dnt  cnpi^ 
dty. 

Mr.  Bkoughah  then  addressed  the  Marchese  Spiiwtto^ 
and  asked,  in  whose  employment  he  appeared  there  as  wa  i^ 
terpreter  I — I  received  mj  instructions  from  Mr.  Planta  mA 
Mr.Maule. 

Mr.  Brougham^— Do  you  mean  Mi,  Planta,  of  the  Fo- 
reign-office, and  Mr.  Maule,  solicitor  to  the  Treaeurjl^^ 
I  do. 

Mr.  l^ROVOHAM. — ^That,  then,  is  quite  a  sufficient  reneon 
i^  my  desiring  to  have  a  second  interpreter  sworn.  Though 
it  may  not,  strictly  speaking,  be  necessary  at  this  momenl;  it 
may  be  more  convenient  to  swear  him  immediately.  Biuello 
Cohen  was  then  sworn  on  the  Old  Testament,  as  InterpTiHer 
on  behalf  of  the  Queen. 

Then  her  majesty's  attorney-general  stated,  that  (he  witnesa 
now  called  appearing  by  his  name  to  come  from  Italy^  and 
whom  he  therefore  assumed  to  be  a  catholic,  was  now  alKMit 
to  be  sworn  at  their  lordships'  bar;  now  was  dierefore  Ae 
ti|ne  for  him  to  urge  any  objection  to  the  taking  the-  Ostb. 
He  desired,  therefore,  that  he  might  be  asked  whether  Im 
has  undergone  those  preparations  in  this  country,  which  hit 
should  prove  by  evidence  to  be  necessary  to  be  undergone  in 
his  own  country,  before  he  could  be  sworn  at  all  in  any  judicial 
proceedings ;  and  without  arguing  the  point,  would  leave  it 
to  their  lordships'  decision. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  there  was  no  doubt,  if  the 
witness  was  sworn  in  the  form  that  he  thought  necessary,  to 
speak  the  truth  before  the  ho^ae|.amj[  according  to  such  forms 
as  were  observed  in  coiurU  of  jff>^ct,  his  evidence  was  re- 
ceivable. 
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Tke  wknes9'wa8  ,lhen  sworo,  the  oath  banginlMrpreMlby 
NicholaB  Dorier  Marchese  di  Spine  to. 

lttlfry»rtl«r.— Haflwcan  he  b  here  to  tell  the  truth,  and  nothing  die 
but  the  truth. 

Examination  in  chief  by  the  Solicitor-Gbkebal. 

The  witneM  was  then  examined  ai  follovra: 

Of  what  country  are  you  a  native  ?       Of  Pitterlangow 

If  that  in  Italy  f        Yei ;  twelves  miles  distant  from  LodL 

Do  you  know  a. person  of  the  name  of  Pergamif       Yes. 

When  did  you  first  know  him  f        In  the  senrice  of  Manhal  VvadL 
At  what  time  did  yon  first  know  himt       It  was  in  tiie  yearii'1813 
aad  1814  when  I  entered  into  the  service  of  General  Pino.    Iknew  him 
because  he  was  in  the  same  service^  in  the  same  suite. 

Her  Majutjft  Atiomejf^etufmL'^Do  you  understand  English  f  ^ .  N<^ 
thing. 

Do  you  undentand  it  when  you  hear  it  qioken?  I  do  not  nnder^ 
stand  it. 

Mr.  iSb/tcttor-^siwnil.— In  what  situation  was  Peigami  serving  under 
Greneral  Pino  ?        As  valet  de  chambre. 

In  what  situation  were  you  serving  at  that  time  under  General  Pino  ? 
Rider,  or  postilion,  or  courier. 

Do  you  know  in  what  sitnation  Pergami  at  that  time  was  in  point  of 
his  finances?  I  know  him  too  well,  because^ I  was  lodging  in  1^ 
boose  of  Pergami,  where  I  had  hired  a  room* 

The  question  which  is  asked  is,  what  situation  he  was  in,  in  point  of , 
fimds  or  finance^  at  the  time  when  he  was  in  the  service  oi  General 
Pino  t        He  was  more  poor  than  rich. 

Do  you  know  what  wages  he  at  that  time  received!  At  that  time 
be  was  receiving  three  livres  of  Milan  per  day. 

Do  yoo.know  whether  he  pomemed  any  property  ezoept  the  wages  ; 
which  he  so  recdved  f  '     No. 

What  do  you  mean  by  no;  that  you  do  not  know  the  ftd^  or  that  he. 
did  not  poasem  any  other  property  f        I  know  nothing  else,  but  that 
Pergami  had  but  the  three  livres  per  day. 

Did  you  leave  the  aervke  of  General  Pino  before  Pergami  Idt  that 
service  ?        I  did. 

Inlo  whose  service  did  you  enter  after  you  left  the  senrice  of  Genera] 
Pino  f  I  wept  to  Vieana,  and  entered  into  the  senrice  of  lusExcelency 
the  Duke  of  Rocca  Romani  ^ 
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entered  into  the  itible  leniee of  Maiat  .    .1    :.'r«  .  .->/i< 

WasMuratatthattiMkiiigorMapleil       UewM. 
White  ym  wm^mmtwim^im  Vwf^wmktUmui^Mfmmml^mma 

lomoPcrgaBut       IdidaeeliinL  .  ■  ut      .   im^ 

When  wu  it  Ibat  70Q  Mw  hia  there  for  the  Anl  tkMf 

X 

'  lAr.  BmouoHAic  said  be  had  oltfecbobf  to  iu|;»  to  thiik 


1*^1    " 


conne  of  ezammatioB.    He  apprehended  alio  that  it 

patent  to  him.  to  state  his  objection  ton  question  befisie  dbn 

answer  was  received.  *  >*-    .  ■ 

The  Eari  of  Litkrfool  obserred,  that  die'  housfc  w6iiAd 
be  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  force  of  anj  objecm^  t4i^ 
questibi;  after  hearing  die  answer  to  it.  v  t 

,  TbeLoB])eCHAHGBiJ.o&fottod  himself  compdled  to  I 
that  die  objection  sho«iU  be  heard  in  the  first  instance,  aa  fW 
answer  might  otherwise  make  an  mpressioni  'wfaicb,  iF'iks 
question  were  over-ruled,  it  might  be  difficult  to  remove. «' 

*  The  SoLiciTOB-OENSBAL  resumed  his  examination.  . 


When  WIS  it  yon  flrrt  ssW  Ptorgami  at  Naplei,  whHe  you  were 
iag  at  Naples  ?        At  tlie  home  of  a  courier,  who  was  called  BaafiacMl, 
At^whsttiine  did  you  see  him ;  what  year?       In  1814. 
Abont  what  time  in  that  year  f       Belbire  ChrlatmsB. 
Where  was  it  you  tliea  saw  him  the  first  timet       In  a  room. 
Where?       In  Naples. 

Inwhosehonsef  In  thehooseofher  Royal  Higfanem  the  Prinoesa 
cTWales. 

In  tHmtiltaBticn  was  Faganri  at  that  timet  Coarier,  and»  ft  waia 
sai^  also  equerry. 

fteoolfcct^  as  nearly  a  yon  can,  the  precise  time  when  yon  eaftetnd 
into  the  senrioe  t  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1815^  after  Chrislnapm 
holidaya.    ' 

Anawert  with  as  much  aocuracy  aa  yoft  are  'abkb  how  long  If  was 
after  the  time  you  liad  seen  Pergami  at  Napieit  IiecoDeetaonlacft^ 
thai  bdbre  Christmas  hoifidayr  Pc^rgaml  told  me  diat  he  would  have 
■Mde  me  a  present 

You  have  told  m^  that  at  the  commencement  of  flie  year  you  enteired 
into  the  aenrioe  of  tiie  Prineem;  you  have  abo  told  ua  you  saw  Pergaml 
at  Naples  beftMetet  time;  howloagwaaitbdbie  you  etrter^^  into  Aw 
aerrice  of  the  priaccm  that  yon  fttsKaawPeigami  at  Nippiest  'Alorl- 
nigfat  after,  fifteen  or  twenty  daya  after. 


•  < 


la  wb>t~tituittODint1itpriueMa'k*ervlci!didyoa'«Mti4''  '  SerVant, 
livery  Mrvant,  or  Iicquey. 

By»L»rd. — Did  yoo  wear  a  lirery  ?        Idld.,' 

Jfr.  jibA'dtor-^rarraL— When  you  entered  the  aeirice,  did  Mei-ganii 
dine  withUier«itofthe>ervaDtaT        Tberc  were  two  tablea. 

At  which  of  tboM  Ubles  did  he  ttinc  ?  At  the  tabic  of  the  upper 
tervant^  vrith  Mooaieur  Sicard  ;  Maitre  d'Hotel)  Ilieroiiimua  ;  awaiting 
maid  of  the  dame  d'bomieur,  but  I  do  not  retnember  the  name,  being  an 
EogKab  Dsme  ;  the  valet  of  Dr.  Holland.    I  remcmt>er  nobody  elie. 

Did  any  other  penoo  divide  th«  dnty  of  Pergmil  alMnt  Um  p«noa  of 
the  princea  T        HoDaienr  Hieronioma  iotnetiniM. 

Did  they  take  that  duty  by  tumi  T  By  txaoM,  anongat  (he  upper 
tcrvtuita  of  her  royal  highne«. 

Did  auy  of  tboae  pemooa  who  took  it  by  tatna  to  attend  upon  her  royal 
highueaa  attend  out  fif  hia  turo  ? 

In  the  HoniiBg,  when  they  carried  the  tray  Ihr  the  d^ebnf,  many 
tinm  Hieroninna  performed  Ihii  tervlce. 

Cftn  you  dewribe  the  relative  dtuationa  of  the  aleepiog  toon  of  Per- 
gami  and  that  of  the  princeaaf        I  remember  tben> 

Deacribe  Ibem  t  From  the  room  of  the  princeia  to  Uiat  of  Vetf^- 
mi  thet«  waa  a  imiU  corridor  and  a  cabinet,  and  immediately  ou  the 
left  (here  waa  the  tjed-room  c^Bartolomo  Pergami. 

Hwn  it  ia  to  be  underatood  there  waa  between;  the  bed-room  of  the 
prinoMi  and  the  bed-room  of  Pergami  nothing  but  t£at  oonidor,  and  that 
amall  cabinet  f  There  waa  nothing  elle;  one  waa  obliged  to  paaa  tbroagh 
the  conidoTi  trWa  the  corridor  to  the  cabinet  and  (hxtt  ttrt  cabinet  UI6 
the  room  of  Pergami ;  there  waa  nothiug  elae. 

On  tha  other  aide  oftke  room  of  Hie  priaceai^  what  room  waa  then  t 
The  great  lalooo. 

Did  any  peraon  aleep  in  that  cabinet  in  general  f  There  waa  Do 
person  who  ilept  in  that  cabinet;  itwaafreei  there  waa  nobody  deeping 
in  it 

Did  the  other  people  of  the  anite  alecp  in  that  part  of  Oie  bmne,  or  at 
a  diatance  T        Tbey  were  aeparated. 

Do  you  reaember  Peijanu  meetiog  with  an  accident^  I  do  n- 
member  it.  --^     ■ 

\VliBtwaathat>c«ideBt,andwbent  AkidcfroH  ■  horae,  whan 
her  royal  higfanem  ifent  to  the  Lake  of  Agnaoo,  together  witii  Ring 

In  cMiaequencc  of  that  acddant,  did  it  become  neceaaary  to  take  liim 
honer        It  did. 

Did  yon  accompany  him  f        I  did  not. 

Dkl  you  attend  bin  f        1  did  wait  upon  bim. 
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la  consequence  of  Uiii  accideDt^  was  rergami  put  to  bed  f        H«, 
obliged  to  be  put  to  bed. 

WhUe  you  were  attending  bin  aa  you  have  deacribed,  did  yoo  aee  tbe 
princeai  ?  The  fint  time  that  I  aaw  her  royal  highoeaa  was  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Holland^  who  was  dressing  his  foot 

Did  you  give  him  any  broth  at  any  time  ?  At  the  first  I  brought 
him  vinegar. 

Did  you  bring  him  any  broth  ?        Often. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time  when  you  were  giving  brotli  Id  Pftw 
gamiy  any  body  coming  into  the  room  ?        1  do  not  remember. 

In  consequence 'of  this  accident  which  Pergami  met  with,  waa  aiif 
direction  given  to  you  aa  to  where  you  yourself  were  to  sleep  ?  1  do 
remember  an  order. 

Where  were  you  directed  to  sleep  ?  On  the  so£s  in  the  cabinet 
near  tlie  fire-place. 

Is  that  the  cabinet  of  which  you  have  been  speaking  ?        ^^  >**   . 

How  many  nights  did  you  aleep  there  f        Five  or  six  nights. 

Did  yoUf.  during  the  night-time,  see  any  person  pass  through  jmv 
room  ?        I  do  remember  seeiug  somebody  passing. 

Did  you  say  there  was  a  fire  in  tbe  room?        Always  a  fire. 

Who  was  the  person  that  passed  through  jour  room  ?  Her  ty^jfal 
highness. 

Did  she  pass  through  from  the  coriidor  to  Pei:gami*s  room  in  that  di- 
rection ?        She  did. 

How  many  times  did  this  happen  dunng  the  five  or  six  nights  jwhick 
you  state  yourself  to  have  slept  in  this  cabinet  ?        Twice. 

As  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  at  what  time  of  th^  night  on  tbe  jjqt 
occaaion  ?  About  half  an  hour  past  midnight,  between  twelve  and 
half  past  twelve. 

How  long  did  she  remain  there  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect?  Tea 
or  fifteen  minutes. 

Describe  the  manner  in  which  she  passed  through  the  cabioel^  ia 
what  way  she  walked  ?  Very  softly ;  and  when  near  to  ny  bed 
stooped  to  see,  and  then  passed  on. 

After  the  princess  had  entered  the  bed-room  of  Pergami,  did  joa 
hear  any  conversation,  or  any  thing  eke,  paas  between  them  ?  Oolyr 
some  whispers. 

You  have  told  us  how  long  the  princess  remained  the  first  nighty  qui 
you  state  how  long  she  remained  the  second  time  ?  Between  fifteen 
and  eighteen  minutes,  some  minutes  more  or  less. 

Do  you  recollect  having  heard  or  observed  any  thing  when  the 
priacese  was  in  Bergamt*a  room  the  secoud  time  ?  Whispering  con* 
versatioo. 
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Wtf  there  toy  gaitlen  tttached  to  the   hoas^T       Tlitfre  was   a 
•mal]  garden  attached  to  the  cabinet  where  I  was  sleeping. 
.    Was  fliat  garden  open,  or  wats  it  generally  kept  locked  ?        T^'lhe 
most  part  locked.  ' 

What  do  yoQ  mean  by  **  for  the  tnost  part  locked  f*  It  was  more 
often  closed  than  open. 

Where  was  the  key  kept  f        By  Pergami. 

Did  tlie  princess  ever  walk  in  that  garden  I  I  h'ave  never  seen 
her. 

About  how  long  did  the  princess  remain  at  Naples  after  you  went  into 
the  service  f       About  a  month,  or  forty  or  forty-five  days. 

Did  you  go  with  the  princeaa when  ahe  left  Naples?  1  did  accom** 
pany  her  royal  highnesa. 

Before  the  princew  ieft  Naplea»  and  after  you  had  entered  Into  the 
aervice  of  the  princess,  did  any  of  her  English  attendants  quit'  her? 
There  were  some  English  of  her  suite  that  left  her. 

Who  were  they  ?       I  will  atate  them. 

Ten  OS  the  gentlemen  first,  and  then  the  hdies  ?  Monsieur  Sr- 
card. 

What  was  he  ?^      Maltre  d'Hotel.    Captam  Hesse. 

What  was  he  ff        It  was  said  that  he  was  equerry. 

Who  else?       The  Chaplain. 

What  was  his  bsbm  ?       I  do' not  vememb^  the  aame 

Whodse?  A  duunbeilain ;  a  tall  nan;  bat  I  da  not  r^ncmber 
how  be  was  called. 

Do  yoQ  know  whether  his  name  waa  G^  ?  Yei^  he  was  eriM 
Gell,  with  two  small  mustachios. 

Was  there  any  Ixldy  else  that  you  rememl>er ;  do  you  remember 
Mr.  Keppel  Craven?        I  do  not  remember  ;  it  was  an  English  name. 

Were  there  any  other  gentlemen  that  yon  remember  to  have  left  the 
suite  of  the  princess  at  Naples  ?  I  do  not  remember,  whatever  I  re- 
member I  will  mention  their  names. 

Did  any  ladies  quit  the  suite  at  Naples?  A  small  lady,  rather  a 
thin,  but  1  do  not  remember  what  vras  her  name;  lady,  lady  aomethWg, 
she  ^|s  there. 

Do  you  remember  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes?        I  do  not  remember. 

After  yon  quitted  Naples^  you  say  you  went  to  Romie,  to  what  plate 
did  you  go  from  Home  ?       To  Civita  Vecchia. 

At  Civita  Vecchia  did  yoa  embark  on  board  any  vessel  along  with  the 
princess  ?        On  board  the  Clorinde,  a  frigate. 

To  what  place  did  you  go  from  Civita  Vecchia?  We  passed  by 
Leghorn. 

Did  yoa  stop  at  Leghorn  ?       A  little  time  we  stopped  at  Leghorn. 

.      Y  2 
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Do  you  happen  to  recollect  whether  any  of  the  atteddftnli  Ml  at 
Leghorn  ?        I  do  oot  remember. 

Where  did  you  go  to  from  Leghorn  f       To  Genoa. 

Did  any  person  join  the  princesi  at  Genoa?        Capialn  HoimuB. 

Any  body  else  f  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell ;  a  lady  tidl^  nAer  tO, 
an'l  t\¥0  daughters;  a  handsome  lady. 

How  long  did  the  princeas  remain  at  Genoa  ?         F6rty  or  My  dbiya. 

Where  did  ahe  reside  at  Genoa?  In  apalaceoulof  Getioa^tonwdi 
the  road  that  leads  to  Milan. 

Do  you  remember  whether  the  bed-room  of  the  princeaa  waa  nebr  to 
thebed*roomofPergamiatGenoa?  Between  the  room  of  P^rganii 
and  that  of  her  rojral  highoeaa,  there  was  a  room  in  which  tfaey  \itfit 
trunks,  luggage,  &c. 

Did  any  person  sleep  in  that  coom?  Tb^re  wan  nobody  ai«|it  m 
that  room. 

In  what  way  could  you  pam  from  the  room  of  the  priocM  to  flie 
room  of  Pergami  ?  In  coming  out  flnom  the  room  of  her  royal  high- 
ness, and  passing  tlirough  the  rotoi  where  the  luggage  wa%  thom  waa 
an  entrance  to  the  room  of  Pergami. 

Are  you  rightly  understood^  that  you  might  pass  from  the  roooi  of 
the  princess  to  the  room  of  Pergami,  direc^lly  through  that  cabiael  wliere 
f  lie  luggage  was  deposited  ?        Yea,  I  mean  aa 

Did  you  obaerve  where  Pergami  bnakfasted  while  3^00  were  at  Ge- 
noa ?        I  made  observationa. 

Where  did  he  breakfast  ?  In  a  small  room  at  tlie  lop  of  the  gnnd 
aaloon. 

Did  he  breakfast  alone,  or  did  any  person  lireakfiist  with  him  f  He' 
ai>d  the  princess ;  one  morning  I  saw  him  and  tlie  princess  take  break- 
fast together  in  that  small  room. 

Were  you  hired  to  wait  upon  Pergami  or  to  wait  upon  the  princeaa? 
To  be  at  the  service  of  her  royal  highness. 

Did  you  in  feet  wait  npoii  her  royal  highness,  or  did  yon  wait  upon 
Pergami  ?        I  waited  both  upon  her  royal  highness  and  PergamL 

When  yon  describe  the  princess  to  have  breakfested  in  this  cal>inet 
with  Pergami,  did  any  other  person  breakfast  there  ?  I  saw  nobody 
tlse. 

Do  you  remember  one  night  a  courier  of  the  name  of  Vinescati  oom- 
ing  with  a  letter  from  Milan  ?        I  do  not  remember. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time  in  the  night  knocking  at  the  door  of 
Pergami*s  bed-room,  and  endeavouring  to  wake  him?  I  do  re* 
member. 

Upon  what  occasion  was  that,  for  what  purpose  ?  It  was  m  the 
night  when  Vioescati  came,  and  I  went  to  knock. 
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You  my  yon  knocked  at  night  at  the  bed-roott  of  Pttffmi,  hr  ntut 
(lurpow  vru  thatt        To  call  liim  ap  to  tell  bimthat  there  were  poople 

What  tiae  in  the  night  wai  this,  to  the  beat  of  jour  recoIiccti«iT 
About  ooe^  otbalfpaitone. 

Did  Pergami  make  an;  aniwer  ?        Pergami  made  me  no  anawer. 

Did  you  knock  ao  loud  that  if  Pergami  had  been  there  he  mMt,  tn 
your  judgracat,  bare  heanlyouf  He  ought  to  have  heard  me;  he 
mu*t  hare  heard  me. 

Did  the  princeii  ride  out  in  any  nay  t        She  did  ride  •ometiinef. 

Did  ahe  ever  ride  uponaaaMl        She  aoneliniea  rode  a  donkey. 

I>itle  you,  Dpcm  Ihofe.  occaaiona,  Bake  any  obaerrMtioni  aa  ta  any 
Ihiugthatpaaaed  between  the  princes  and  Pergami  t        Yea. 

State  what  paved  at  (fac  time  ahe  waa  ridiof  oa  the  aaat  Ha  tovk 
lier  round  her  waUt  to  put  her  upon  the  an. 

What  elK  I        He  held  laer  hand  leat  her  royal  bighnes  iliould  fan. 

Did  you  make  any  otiier  obaerralion  ?  I  have  made  no  other  ob- 
Miration ;  Ibey  apoke,  they  diacouned. 

Wu  Pergami  like  the  other  aerranb  in  the  house,  or  did  he  appear  tn 
ponen  more  authonty  than  the  reat?  He  had  the  more  authority; 
higher  authority. 

Waa  tlierc  an  anwreat  diatance  kept  up  Itetween  the  princew  aiid 
I'crgami,  or  wai  there  an  apparent  intimacy  and  fricndafaip  bctwaeu 
UtemT        9«tber  a  fiuiuliarity. 

Did  Pe^ami  c^ntiniie  ta  aleep  ui  that  room  yon  biTC  dcambed 
during  thawhote  tima  of  tfa«  residence  at  Genoaf  Id*  not  re- 
member. 

To  nliat  place  did  you  proceed  when  you  kft  Genoa  t    To  Mibik 

Where  did  you  reside  at  fiM  Ht  Milan  T  In  the  bowe  of  Carcmu, 
near  llie  New  Gate, 

HoiiT  long  did  you  remain  there  T        About  Ave  or  six  daya. 

To  what  place  did  you  go  from  that  faouael  To  tiie  bouse,  of  Bo- 
romet^  where  there  had  been  a  tribnna)  of  police. 

Was  it  a  house  belonging  tottie  family  of  BoroDMT  It  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Bonmeo. 

Do  yon  remember,  before  you  quilSed  Genoa,  whether  any  of  ttie 
relations  of  Pergami  entered  into  the  service  of  the  princeaaT  I  re- 
member. 

Wfio  were  ilieyf  "Hie  aiater  of  Bartolomo  Fergamif  who  wu 
ealted  Fstistina. 

Was  Faustina  a  married  woman  or  ijnght  She  came  without  her 
kuiiUiDd ;  1  do  not  kiiow  whether  she  was  a  spinster  or  married  woman. 

Wlitini  else  of  the  family  did  you  obserre  t        Lewis  Pergami. 


•^ 
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ADjbodyebeT         AdllM.       >  -  *  ■;. 

Howmitlnt  cMMcaBHiV        Jt  wm  a  rfrap^  Mm.  T    " 

WubernuMVictiirlMt        Itwu. 

How  (M  wu  that  tdiild  at  Ont  time  t  Botwm  twonid'ttM 
yean  old.  ,*'*^ 

DU  Ibe  nollKrof  that  chUd  comet        No.  *  '*', 

An  tbepenoMwbam  you  bare  now  n»hnenrted  dlaf  IM  MM^ 
oTI^TgaDii,  whowcnt  idto-tbe  tervice  at  GenoaT  lftmtmtbt$if 
adwmbiit  tlie*& 

WtairtNtiuti(K)didLewbPeft;anib<riduitlwlhnil;f       Cnmwim.', 

Did  the  mother  fill  aoy  office ;  bad  *be  any  dot;  r        She  bid  ndSi 

What  wu  Fatirtinat        At  that  time  noaUBf.  -y-viW 

'Too  have  toMntlM  after  llir  Tik-^r  TfTlhr  Iriiiii  rtltllii'fcM 
the  New  Orie,  ibc  went  to  the  haam  called  the  Bantmumi  Hv 
were  the  aleeptsf  apartaeota  «t  Fergaau  and  tbc  qneea  dta^m(ft 
thai  bnuct        1  iMenbcr  them.  * 

yfen  tbej  near  to  each  other  or  at  a  dbtance  t  Tlitj  w^t^ 
parated  onlj  by  a  wan.  '      "''- 

Row  wen  the  doon  of  thetworooBif  At  StUt  fBOfUf^gtmi 
into  an  ante-room.  On  the  right  ttefit  Mr.  WfKa^'llUqilHy 
ifai^ilit  ftfrward  ooe  m%faC  enter  the  ran  at  FOfMBii  Ihnritita  of 
Pn^adflabhedtbehoweonttiitade.  t  >^^. 

Ym  have  told  u  that  tbe  qMitaoit  of  the  princcM  was  aiyafiMpi 
fram  tbe  apartment  of  Pergami  only  by  a  wall  t       Yea. 

Wai  there  a  rtaircaae  or  a  laKEng-place  near  to  AcM'tifi'l^aAltait 
There  wai.;  ^'I 

Vat  there  any  door  that  went  eat  of  Perttaaih  apartmeirt  bB^tffttit 
hndtii^lNe  or  lUircMeT  There  w«  a  doortbat  led  an  M:||jb 
bnding-placc 

Wan  there  abo  a  doortbat  went  out  oriheprincen'aBparbn^to^ 
njneataircaacr       There  wu. 

How  hi  were  tbeie  doort  from  each  otberf  Abbot  aMk  mtr'tHi^ 
feet.  ■  ■         ■'     il" 

'-.I-    .:   J- 

Mr.  Bbovoham  here  obaerrcd,  that  he  tnwtei)  ibo  Mb. 

~  citor-gcnerat  would  take  care  thntiw  oAer  witaeaaea  rrnn^iil 

present  n  hile  a  witnesa  was  under  examination..    TIhb  wm  A* 

practice  in  all  other  courts,  and  he  had  no  doubt^ froB  itofiv 

pnety,'Wonld  be  adopted  by  tbnr  lonlahips. 

The  Solicitob-Generai.  could  have  no  pouiUt  iribnab. 
tion  to  Ibe  lemonl  nod  sepantioii  of  witneatea.    He  wu  nat 
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r    '       '     ■       ■ 
I 

aware  tbat  any  witness  for  the  bill  was  present^  ^Acept  4he 
one  under  examination. 

The  Lonn  Cr'ancellor  said  the  rule  of  course  embraeed 
all  the  witnesses,  both  for  and  against,  always  of  cour^  ex- 
cepting those  whose  duty  it  was  to  remain  present. 

The  Solicitor-General  said,  that  his  only  wish  was  to 
have  the  practice  respecting  witnesses  observed  here  as  in 
other  courts.  He  wished  it  to  be  strictly  general.  He  put 
it,  therefore,  not  alone  in  point  of  strict  practice,  but  in  can- 
dour to  lu8  learned  friend  (Mr.  Brougham,)  to  take  care  that  his 
witnesses  should  be  excluded. 

Mr.  Brougham  replied,  most  undoubtedly ;  hp  had  no 
other  wish  than  that  the  exclusion  should  be  strictly  general. 
All  whom  he  knew  he  intended  to  call,  he  wished  should  be 
out  of  the  house ;  of  course  he  could  not  mean  that  the  pro- 
hibition should  extend  to  any  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
remain.  There  might  be  one  or  two,  whose  duty  it  was  to.re- 
raain,  that  be  might  yet  have  hereafter  to  call* 

The  SoLiciTOR-GsNERAL  commented  on  the  expression 
used  by  his  learned  friend,  **  all  whom  he  knew  be  intendedlo 
call.**  Hesubmitted  to  his  candour  whether  alt  should  notremain 
out  that  there  appeared  the  smaDest  probability  of  his  calling.. 

Mr.  Brouoham  assured  his  learned  friend  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  speak  equivocally ;  he  meant  to  deal  fairly  and  can- 
didly, and  his  learned  friend  might  safely  leave  the  matter  to 
his  candour,  as  he  had  appealed  to  it.  Of  course  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  him  to  know,  at  this  moment,  what  wit* 
nesses  it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to  call.  He  could  not 
tell,  until  his  learned  friend's  case  was  closed,  whether  he 
should  call  any  witnesses  or  not.  If  he  only  heard  such  a 
witness  as  iiie  present  called,  he  certainly  should  not  call 
any.  (A  laugh.)  He  again  assured  his  learned  friend  that  he 
meant  to  exclude  his  witnesses  until  the  time  arrived  for  their 
examination. 

The  examination  of  the  witness  was  resumed  by  the  solict 
tor^eneral. 


IAB  BXAiit»uiT«m  ov 


i  I 


-   • 


Yoo  deicHbed  tliiitlMtm  nnjlMiti  wei* 
by  a  wall»  and  that  there  waa  ft  door  in  each  mnitajni  iyilii|lgt»«  H» 
aame  ]andin|^p^ce^  tbm  dooia  beiDg  diftant  about  lii*  yw|p  fipm 
other;  waa  ttat  a  prifate  itaircaiey  or  did  the  bed-room  of  other 
open  vpoa  that  eame  landing-placet       Thb  wii  a 
which  led  abo  into  a  aaall  apftrtmeat^  but  it wat  not  fl«qiieatiid| 
did  not  fraqmt  it  ^« 

Did  any  onealeepia  thatmiaUftpftrtaMntl .     ThehMkiif  ofM. 

Which  brother?       Louii  PergamL  t .  \ 

Did  the  princett  breakout  akme^  or  whom  dki  ilw  bieiJdMt  wlih 

ing  the  time  thej  were  itaying  m  thi»  fioroneftii  hooie  f 

she  breakfasted  withPergami. 
Did  any  other  petsoR  btenifai  willi  thMif       1  hftfa 

Did  yoa  wait  npon  tiitpi  «t  breakfititf       Sonetimea  I  dadi^fofff. 
times  Ididnot 

When  yon  did  00^  who  did  widt  f       Either  ^Louis  Pcrgwi  «r« 
■lan  of  the  name  of  Camara. 

WhowasCMaraf       Thecouvier.  ^t 

How  kmgdid  the  princem  remain  at  Miltn  in  thewkoia  at  tfait  tmMl 
Between  forty-five  and  fifty  days. 

During  the  time  that  she  remained  at  Milan,  did  she  takt  a  tiMir^lp 
Venice  ?       She  did. 

Before  she  went  to  Vonk:^  had  Lady  Cherlotte  Campbell  jdiii«a  bar 
ffomGeooaf       She  had  not  -.* 

Did  Lady  Chariottc  CampbeU  §b  horn  Qmrnm  tm  MOiSiMC  ktr 
dangbtenf       She  did.  ji 

Did  Lady  Chariotte  Campbell  go  from  Genoa  to  Milan  prith  My 
priucemf       Yes.  .  •. 

In  the  same  carriage  at  the  same  time^  or  did  sLe  foUdw  her 
dHately  aftenrards  f       I  do  not  remember. 

How  long  did  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  remain  «t  MikMf  t 
Are,  or  six  days  before  her  royal  highnemaet  ant  for  Teaiefe.  .  ■ 

Did  Lndy  Charlotte  go  away  accompanied  by  her  Iwff 
She  took  her  two  daughters  with  her^  b^caase  he^  daag^rtein 
more  seen. 

Had  the  princess  then  any  Engiidi  lady  of  honoor  left  ki  her  sMh^'t 
I  bid  not  seen  any? 

Did  any  other  peiaon  ooma ;  do  yon  know  a  penoD  «f  te  aaaw  #f 
tkeCooakmofOldlt       Te%  I  do  know  her. 

How  soon  did  she  enter  into  the  aernoe  of  the  prinoefft  aftwr  X#ir 
Charkitte  Campbell  went  away  ?       Two  or  three  daya  after. 
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Wm  tht  CciiiiiieM  OkU  aoy  ralatto  to  Foton  f  Uwaii^oiCed, 
It  was  taidy  that  she  was  bta  sister. 

Was  that  kaowD  in  the  house  at  first,  or  was  it  kept  secret?  It 
w»  secret*  it  was  not  known. 

Did  you  know  that  tlie  Countess  Oldi  was  sister  to  Pergamil  i 
knew  it 

Was  fit  generally  known  at  first  in  the  house?  After  tliey  saw  her 
in  die  koose^  they  began  to  say  that  slie  was  tlie  sister  of  Pei^mi. 

How  soon  was  that  after  she  came  ?  When  they  saw  her  at  table^ 
and  when  the  whole  of  the  family  began  to  see  her. 

Where  did  you  go  to  at  Venice  ?        The  Grande  Britannia. 

How  long  did  you  continue  at  tliat  inn?       Three  or  four  days. 

Wliat  other  house  did  yon  go  to  from  that  ?  A  house  next  by,  be^ 
kmpng^to  a  private  Individual. 

Can  you  tell  us  the  relative  situation  of  the  bed-rooms  of  the  princess 
aadkPergami  at  that  private  house?       I  remember  fit. 

Were  they  near  to  each  other?  One  was  here,  and  tlie  other  waa 
bere^  next  one  another ; 'there  was  only  a  great  saloon  between  them; 
they  were  divided  by  the  great  saloon. 

Did  the  doors  of  both  bed-rooms  open  into  that  saloon  ?  They 
opened  into  the  same  saloon. 

Did  you  see  the  princess  either  at  Milan  or  at  Vcnioo  walk  out  with 
Pergami  ?        Both  at  Milan,  and  also  at  Venice. 

In  what  manner  did  she  walk  with  him,  side  by  side^  or  did  she  lean 
jupon  his  arm  ?        Walking  arm  in  arm*: 

Was  this  both  at  Milan  and  at  Venice  ?  Yei^  it  was  at  Milan  an4 
at  Venk;e  I  aaw  that  % 

Was  it  in  the  day-time  or  4n  the  evening?        By  night 

At  what  hour  ?        Half-past  nine  or  ten,  between  nine  and  ten. 

Yon  have  already  stated  that  Pergami  dined  at  tiie  table  you  have  de^ 
scribed ;  did  he  at  any  time  dine  with  the  princess  at  her  table  ?  I 
have  seen  him. 

When  did  you  first  obaerve  that  he  dined  with  her  royal  highness  f 
At  Genoa. 

Did  he  continue  'to  dine  with  her  after  tlie  first  time  he  had  dined 
with  her  at  Genoa  regularly  ?       Always,  as  fbr  as  1  recollect 

Where  did  she  usually  sit  at  the  Ublc  when  he  dined  with  her  royal 
highness?  Ite  royal  highness  sat  at  the  top  of  the  table^  he  vrap 
sometimes  ou  faer  righ^  and  sometimes  on  her  left,  and  sometliaei 
opposite. 

You  have  said  that  the  first  time  be  dined  with  the  prineeas  was  at 
Genoa;  was  tlie  princess  aT Genoa  moretbun  once?  Idonofremem- 
lierthat 

You  have  told  us  that  you  went  froi|i Genoa  to  Bffilaa;  did  yMi  goto 

T.  Z 
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TCIMit  ,-••;? 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  this  questioiiw'  He  coaM  ttA 
think  their  lordtlups  would  permit  his  learned  Irii^nd^  io  notfea 
his  own  witness  contradict  himself.  If  the  answer  weriej^ 
in  one  way,  it  -might  contradict  the  precedinig  answer 
by  the  witness.'  He  must  object  to- this  -ro-ay  nf  pnraning  an 
examination.     It  wasyiniact,  to  put  leading  queatkmaw      '  ' 

The  Solicitor-Genebal  disclaimed  any  intention''>il 
putting  what  could  with  propriety  be  called  a  leading  quei^Dn. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.^— What  b  Che  question,  j^ 
mean  to  put?  ..,,• 

The  SoLiciTOR-GBNXRALd^^l  shall  put  it  in  this  wnyyisf 
lord, — whether  the  witness  after  he  left  Genoa  ever  iiitluiibJ 
there  to  embaric  for  Venice  ?  ^*- '  ^ 

Lord  Erskine  said,  that  though  he  thought  a  counn 
might  put  one  question  to  a  witness  which  would  have  dfep« 
effect  of  contradicting  a  preceding  answer  given  by  that  wit- 
ness, yet  that  such  a  question  ought  not^  nor  need  not,  be  p«t 
in  a  leading  shape.  ^  -   . 

The  solicitor-general  was  directed  to  put  the  queslioiu   *  . 

The  question  was  proposed. 

•    p  ■ 

Yc8,  I  returned  to  Grenoa  to  embark. 

Wheo  you  say  that  Pergami  dined  for  the  first  time  with  the  princw 
at  GenoSt  do  you  mean  fvheu  the  princess  was  at  Genoa  the  first  t^iK^ 
or  when  she  returned  to  Genoa  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  in  the 
manner  you  hare  descnbed  ?        The  first  time. 

Where  did  you  go  from  the  Boromean  house  at  Mihmf  The  I^atca 
ofComo^  the  Villa  of  Villani.  /    '^    ' 

How  long  did  you  remain  there  ?        About  a  month  and  a  half. 

You  have  described  the  room  of  the  princess  as  being  near  that  af 
Pergami ;  were  the  other  rooms  occupied  by  the  persons  of  the  hooaebrii  • 
at  a  distance  ?        They  were. 

How  many  rooms  were  there  between  the  bed-room  occupied  by  m 
princess  and  that  occupied  by  Pergami  f  On  one  side  there  were  tifo 
foomsy  and  on  the  other  side  there  was  nothing  but  a  smaD  passage. 

By  that  do  yon  mean  to  say,  ttiere  were  modes  of  passing  fron  Bar* 
^ini*s  bed-room  to  the  princess's  ?       There  were. 
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OMofwMchmtOiiwtgh  two nxmv a»d  Uw  otbiBt fidodgh  KpM- 

Mge,  U  that  M  t        JustK). 

-Did  anj  penoni  ile^  id  the  rooms  jrou  bave  deacribedf  There 
wu  DObody  ilept  in  those  tiro  rooms. 

Did  the  other  pe<^1e  of  the  conrt  rieep  in  Ihnt  part  of  the  haam,  or 
in  a  differcDt  part  of  the  house  f  They  were  sepBrated  from  that  part 
of  the  house. 

'  Did  yon  malie  the  bed  of  Pergami  at  that  time^  or  assist  (d  malilii{  it  t 
Ye*  1  did. 

Did  yotf  obaerve  whetfan  that  bed  sfai  ilcpt  io  every  night,  or  not? 
No.  "  ■ 

Could  yon  tefl  from  your  obKiration  wpo»  the  bed,  whether  or  not 
Pergfami  had  always  slept  in  it,  or  whether  he  had  dept  cbewberel 
The  bed  had  the  appearance  that  he  had  ^Ot  alept  in  it. 

Did  thetliappen  at  Villa  Tillanit        Itbappened  also  somewbere 
cfae. 
.  Did  it  happen  often  at  Villa  Villaoir        Yes. 

Do  yoo  remember  the  princess  at  the  Vill*  l^illaiit  wearing  ■  Uoc 
ailk  bed-gown,  lined  with  red  t        I  remember  it. 

Do  you  remember  the  princess  giving  that  blue  silk  gown  to  Pei^miV 
Yrf. 

After  yoD  had  seen  the  Princcn  wear  that  blue  silk  gown,  did  you  «ee 
Per^mi  wear  it  1        Yes,  I  remember  it. 

Often  t        He  had  always  this  dress  upon  bim. 

In  the  prcaence  of  the  princcssf         Yes. 

WlKn  you  make  use  of  the  word  alwaya,  do  yon  mean  always  in  the 
■MTOing,  or  tbrongh  the  whole  of  the  day  t  Erery  morning  when 
he  made  his  tmlette. 

At  what  liDM  did  the  princess  usually  riM  in  the  morning  T  Half* 
past  ten,  eleven,  half-past  eleven. 

When  she  rose,  did  she  osually  ring  for  her  serrant  or  call  for  berl 
Sometimes  she  called  ;  sometimes  she  did  not  riug  the  bell ;  but  for  Uie 
most  part  she  called. 

Did  Pergami  rise  at  the  same  time,  or  before,  or  after  the  princevl 
I  be   got    up    at  the   same    time    that    her    royal    bighoesa 
■  he  got  up  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  than  her  royal 
high  n  EH. 

Whence  did  the  prJKess  go  to  from  the  Villa  Villaai  t  The  Villa 
d-Este. 

How  long  had  she  staid  at  the  Villa  Villani  before  sbe  went  to  tite 
Villad'Estet        Forty-five  or  filly  days. 

Do  yon  happen  to  recollect  the  relative  situations  of  the  bed<roama  of 
be  princess  and  of  Pergami  at  the  Villa  d'Este.        1  do  not  remember, 
becanse  it  has  been  changed  all  anew, 
f  2 
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lMdkMB«r«iMprlacc»madtlie  bed.«ooai  <f  Jiwi|:i  4MNiv 
JtoAbfa^  elK  bstthit  cMft  or  ymkL 

Coald  any  other  poMW  aftar  they  were  mbe^  ftt  Mottiti 
No^  becBme  tben  wasc  door  wUch  wan  locked. 

Do  jou  WDMibfr  wheCber  Pergoau  was  tekca  a  i«  •■  «k 
1  remember  It  •** 

Stitewbetberitw»Beoanrytfaoilutbadih0ddbewmn4f     .It 


yoo  warm  the  bed  younelf  f       I  did. 
Jlid  jott  lee  the  priocem  upoo  that  occiwoo  f       I  did.     - 
Wat  the  princesi  in  the  room  before  yoo  went  to,  or  did  aha 
afterwanbl       I  waa  already  io  the  raom  wbe«  bar  royal 


How  wai  Pergaou  aittingf  Upon  a  bandi  or  itool  mMla  1  mm 
making  the  bed.  ^ 

Was  any  directioo  given  to  yon  aa  to  Ibe  nmdeof  wi 
I  received  an  order. 

From  whom?       Her  loyal  bigbnenk 

What  did  aba  ten  yon  To  warm  the  bed ;  to  make  it 

and  nice,  or  condbrtable. 

Did  Pergami  take  any  medicine  upon  that  oocaalonf        Be  dbdL  -^ 

Who  mixed  tbe  medidue  for  him  ?        I  do  not  remenrfier. 

How  long  did  the  princeaa  remain  in  tbe  room  ?       Dnring^  tbn 
that  the  bed  waa  warmed. 

Waa  Pergami,  at  the  time  when  be  waa  ailting  on  the  aide  of  thebo^ 
entirely  dreaaed,  orj>art]y  nndreaaed?  He  waa  not  dreamd;  knwaa 
dfeated  in  part 

Can  you  state  to  what  extent  lie  waa  dreaaed;  what  part  of  bin 
be  badon^and  what  part  of  hia  drem  he  had  off?       He  bad  tbia 
ing-gown  on,  bat  I  do  not  remember  what  other  thinga  he  had  on. 

How  long  did  the  princem  live  at  Catania  f        About  a  month 
bal(  I  cannot  remember  the  time  preciaely. 

To  what  place  did  ahe  next  go  f       To  Augnata.  ^ 

•   Didahegoby  landor  bfoaaf       By  land. 

Do  you  remember  the  aituationa  of  tbe  bed-rooma  of  tbe  prinrrin  and 
Perganuat  Angnrtaf       I  remember. 

Can  you  deacribe  themf  There  waa  a  email  yard  or  eonrt  into 
which  led  both  the  rooma  of  her  royal  bigbaemandPergaari;  ftooiflia 
room  of  one  you  would  pam  into  the  yard^  and  abotbe  other. 

After  they  were  in  tied,  could  any  peraoo  get  into  that  court  I  /fa^ 
until  they  got  up  in  the  morning;  .    ^ 

At  Augnata  did  yon  embaik  on  board  any  vcaael  f  We  eabnriwd 
on  board  a  polacca. 

Waathatanllaliaaveaid?  It  waa  said  that  it  waia  Neapolitan  polncca. 
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Whers  did  y«u  go  to  in  tbb  vmmI  IVon  AogoiUT  To  Tmia,  ia 
Buiwry. 

At  Citanit  or  AugiKta,  one  bf  the  two,  did  Pergami  receiTa  tsy  title  T 
It  «u  at  Catania. 

Wm  lie  «rer  called  excellency  T        I  reoiember  hii  being  called  Mb 

Wai  that  at  Catania  f         At  Catania  he  was  called  hii  excellency. 

Did  he  weir  any  decoration  t  An  order  or  the  koightltood  of 
Malts. 

Do  you  know  whether,  while  he  was  in  Sicily,  he  received  any  other 
title  f        Thia  I  do  not  rememtier. 

Do  you  know  whether  at  any  time  he  wu  ever  called  baron  I  I  re- 
member he  was  called  a  baron  of  the  KriDchens. 

Did  he  receive  that  title  lint  in  Sicily  t         Yei,  he  did. 

Do  joa  recollect'.wbere  Pergami  ilejit  on  board  the  rtme\,  the  polacoi  t 
Me  itept  in  the  calna  where  they  dined, 

Wbi  the  princcB'a  cabin  adjoioiDg  to  tbid  cabin  where  they,  dined  t 
It  wa«  near. 

Did  any  other  perion  aleep  in  that  room  where  they  dined  t  I  do 
not  recollect. 

Wlien  the  priaceM  arrived  at  Tnnia  where  did  abe  rendc  t  At  the 
EnglUb  coDiul'a. 

Did  she  reside  there  during  the  whole  time  the  waa  at  Tunia,  or  did 
•lie  change  her  abode  f         She  changed  her  lodging!. 

Where  did  ahe  go  to  afterwards  t        The  palace  ot  the  bey. 

Do  you  remember  the  relative  litnation  of  the  bed-roomi  of  the  prtah 
CCM^  and  of  Perganu,  in  the  palace  of  the  bey  f        I  remember  it. 

Were  the  room*  near  each  other  t         Tbey  were  a  little  distance. 

What  separated  them  t  There  wet,  alter  the  room  ot  Pergam^  a 
little  rooni,B  amall  panage  or  corridor,  then  a  lar^  paaage,  in  which  there 
was  nolxNly,  and  that  large  room  led  into  the  bed'toom  of  the  princesiL 

Did  any  body  sleep  in  the  amall  iotermediale  bed-room  t  No,  be- 
cause the  amall  room  was  neither  a  bed-room,  nor  any  other  room,  but  a 
mere  room  of  pasnge. 

Did  the  rest  of  the  suite  sleep  in  that  part  of  the  building,  or  ■  differ- 
ent part  of  it  t        AH  inanotlierpait. 

Did  the  princem  go  afterwards  in  that  veMel  to  Constantinople  wad, 
after  some  intermediate  places,  to  Scala  Nuoval        Yes. 

Where  did  the  painoaa's  suite  lodge  at  Scala  Nuon,  la  what  kind  of 
boikliog  t  They  did  net  stop  at  Scala  Nuora,  bat  went  to  see  tbe 
grotto  of  the  Seven  Slee|Mng  Men. 

How  far  is  that  from  Scala  Nuova  T        Haifa  day's  joantey^ 

Do  you  remeffber  a  place  where  there  waa  a  barrackt  Ye^a 
caffiTorqae. 
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WhMfi  »  •*  t:,at  1  A liUfa Uflm pxw^Ufim^iMm «f  ^-flMk 
StopiDg  Men.  .TiHij^  ' 

DtdtbeMiiteortbaprwemUka  »» tbtif  mMinw  in  that  -iiUIlIi 
bcmckiluriuctbeiiisktl        YM,tbfydid.  ' '  m^*M^' 

DoyouKtwMbn*  >1ihiili  ttid  *  hmH  skopcki  MHiwnaiAA||^ 
wdl.MutbM^>ot»       InmnbwitnrjwdVorlMiWiU^bHir 

Tl'hiii  JMlhi  |iiiiiiini[iii[  Ihi  flirt  MiililninMh ji»»i)>UM>. 

place  t        Uodrr  the  emSi,  or  iriUiin  Um  chS^  i»dw  thiiigB  all  m^MI 

Dojwaremembur  whiktlwy  w«k  «t  tlit  iiJnrfi  tiflmimjl  jjjijfcj 

PerKtmi,artbepritiGe«.  ta  thai  veMtbule  eKkMd  i*  Iki  walkj||4|^ 

hw  bem  mcutNaed)        I  da  -.       >    -    11  -ahtiV" 

WMthepriuceNtberaatUMttMet        Sliawu.  1.   ^y 

•WmPvpmI  •bDtfaoeff        HnalMWMpnMBl..  .      .,.,  ^. 

Wu  there  Buy  otber  penoD  proentl      «MaaM<li*>       ..    ,.  ..    .^^; 

Wh  it wtrwwd^  by  m  wallf        It  m*  iiinandAikrAwdb-  i.af 
Wu  the  ininccM'*  tn*elliDg  bed  taken  Iberef        1  raiiini  Hjnj| 
-«.--        -■;  .        :    ,,,    ...,» 

By  whose  directkHi?        Botfa  Fergami  and  ker  royal  UghMab  .,  ^,4^ 
IMJPe^aniMd'bw  royal  higbdeairematii  then  UigMbtMh,.'-- Jhm 
Had  yod  prepared  tfaedinoer  in  aay  otherpliix?    I  had  carried  it tifi^ 
tbwcofcB  h— (.arl  bar  royal  tiigbiwM  and  Perguat  nntamdipittjpiM 
tltedinoer  within  tbiiphccMirrsiwdedby  awaU.  .     .        ^y'.^r.r^M 
DidtheydiMtbarG  by  theowelvetT        Tbey  ware  alone.'    .    .- ..Q-f 
WhcrainitbepriiiGaiMttiiig?        SittiDgM  the  bed.    -      •--.,,(,, 
Wbere«eiPergami«i(tingt        Ob  the  ground,  at  the  ftefe.jnltjfyf 
oy-lblshn.-.  .     ....;..,.^ 

Did  JTDH  wait  upo*  Ihen  t        I  did.  „.,  ,  „  ^^j 

Alter  ditnwrwMorar.  did  tbcy.iciiMinU>ereT        Yet.  :,vr' 

Waaany  oUwrpenon  with  theM*        There  wm  no  other  pet««ma||, ' 

DidihebedmBMMtheeBf        Udid.  .  >.  mw 

How  long  did  they  remain  together  in  that  place  f    .    Anbaai^^^.jML 

hoar  ud  an  bale  ,„  ,t 

Where  didtheygotorromEpheinal  I^ScalftMoora.  f  ..  ,  ^^^ 
Did  they  embwii  again  wi  boanl  the  palacM  I  TbejdvL;"  ^^  ' 
Wbere  did  they  kndT  At  St  Jean d' Aixe.  :  .  .^..  .  ^^,  ^ ,',.  * 
Poyoa  wewber  going  froa  St  Jam  d'Anghta  phw.Baiai  AMpI, 

Ye^  under  tlie  tut.  .- •  oO 

At  Aun  did  kH  tbeaervanta  of  the  princea'a  aale.  nmmtim^  ||M» 

line  under  tenta  •       TbcT  were  under  lb«  teata. ..   ..     .,,f^ 

WoMtfaey  ta  Dm  babU  itf  Invdtiav  by  dv^  bjji^t ...  %f^ 
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And Ibey  went  to  aleep  ie  the  day-time?  Yes,  they  akpt  daring 
tbedty. 

Usdar  tenti^  in  the  manner  you  have  described  ?        Yea. 

Do  yoa  remember  the  teut  under  which  the  princeas  alept?        ]  do. 

Was  that  among  the  other  tenti^  or  at  a  distance  from  them  ?  It 
was  at  the  distance  of  six  or  seren  paces  from  the  rest  of  the  tenti  j  then 
were  three  or  four  paces*  distance  t>etween  them. 

What,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  was  the  distance  tietween  tho 
tenti  occupied  by  the  rest  of  the  suite,  and  that  tent  set  apart  for  tho 
prinoesB  Y        Five  or  six  paces. 

Under  the  princess's  teut  waa  there  a  bed  f       There  waa. 

Was  that  the  ordinary  travelling  bed  of  the  princess  Y  There  waa  a 
little  small  travelling  bed  that  her  royal  highncsa  h^d  oidend  to  be  placed 
there,  and  there  waa  a  Turkish  fofa. 

Did  this  tent  coiisistof  one  circle  or  of  two  ?  There  were  two  tents 
o«s  info  another,  a  double  circle. 

Were  the  bed  and  tbe  sofa  placed  witiiin  the  inner  tentt  Tbef 
were  within  the  interior  tent 

Wns  that  inner  tent  of  a  circular  form  ?  .  Both  wen  in  a  circiila.T 
Ibrm. 

What  diitinoe  was  there  between  the  inner  circle  and  the  outer  one^ 
as  nearly  as  yoo  can  recollect  ?        The  length  of  my  two  arma. 

Yon  have  told  us  there  were  a  bed  and  a  sofa  in  the  inner  tent,  did 
you.aeethe  priaccas , there  and  any  perwn  with  her?  There  waa 
Pergami. 

In  the  inner  tent  where  the  bed  and  the  aoCi  were  Y  Te%  and  soma* 
tiaaea  the  tittle  child. 

Were  Pergami  and  the  princess  there  during  the  time  that  waa  allat- 
te^  Ibr  aleep  ?        During  the  time  of  rest 

Were  the  inner  tent  and  the  outer  tent  both  closed  ?  The  inner  tent 
waiT  shot  up  by  them,  and  the  outer  tent  he  might  either  dose  or  leave 
it  open  aa  he  chose. 

When  you  say  that  the  inner  tent  waa  shut  up  by  them,  by  whom  da 
yoa  mean  ?  Bartol^moPei^smi,  because  the  tent  waa  dosed  from  the 
inside. 

Did  they  remafai  there  daring  the  whole  time  that  was  allotted  (or 
dtfipf       Yes^  they  did. 

Do  yoo  remember  going  from  Anm  to  Ragitsa  ?       No. 

Do  yoo  remember  going  fcom  Aum  to  Jerusalem  ?        Yea» 

Did  you  stop  between  Anm  and  Jerusalem  ?        Yes. 

Did  they  encamp  again  in  the  same  manner  f       They  raised  tSke 
tenti  in  the  same  way. 

T.  2A 
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Did  thr  prioMM  anil  Vogam  ugma  ikcf  MMhr  Mw  mbc  leut  t  Ik 
der  the  111  me  tent. 

llotf  niniif  daja  wcM  ^mit  on  ffcb  jonwej  in  wUcli  tbry  wcra-bk- 
vrDin^  with  tenbf        AbniT  twodajt^  ortwvilayi  anrf  ■  faaK 

After  Ok  nttn  fnnn  Jefunkm,  wbn*'  did-  Hk  ptwtwi  agwR  cb- 

btitr      AiJifb. 

Oo  board  the  tame  vettel  f        Y«^  the  wume  vnaeL 

On  the  voyage  to  St  Jejin  d'AcK,  had  tiiepri«xaariept  bdaw  ta  tk 
etbhr       Yci. 

Do  you  remember  on  Iii-r  cmbarkiaf  at  Ja(b,  on  ber  *ayage  bow^ 
any  lent  bpinn  raiKed  od  the  deck  f        1  dOb 

What  LK-dsivere  placed  under  that  tent  t        Aaoflt. 

Wai  there  a  bed  beiidn  a  aoAT        A  tnneHiiK  bed. 

Of  the  prmcw«"il        A  tratclliiis  bed  of  Ifac  priiiMM*a.  .    • 

Did  IIk  princen  H^tp  under  that  tent  f  enerall;  on  the  « 
Juffi  home  T         She  %\ept  aliraji  under  that  lent  di 
agt  Thm  JkA  tm  the  Ume  idte  landed. 

Didanybody  deep  under  the  tame  tent  f 

Tint wuotitfae  deck t        Yea,  oAthedeck. 

Did  thii  take  phceerery  night  t         Every  night 
'  Were  they  ihut  fn ;  were  theridei  o^theletit  drawn  In,  nastaihat 

themeuUrelyioT        Wbeo  llwy  went  to  deep  the  -■--■ riiiliarrlL 

■hut  up. 

'  Did  Ibey  uie  a  laolhimi  or  €  laap  Ar  the  [Mipoie  of  Koing  tp  ftef  r 
They  had  a  Irght. 

Yon  have  laid  there  ivai  a  H^ht  uKd,  irhut  wm  analir  done  with 
that  lightt  SDmetimes,  alter  I  iis'J  made  the  bird*.  Bartolomo  Pn^ 
pmi  told  tne  to  lake  aivity  the  light,  and  I  took  it  iway ;  ininiliwn 
Pergami  lunueirgave  ineMie  light  oat  of  theteitt,  bj  thrukting' lila  hntf 
between  the  lower  extremity  and  the  deck. 

Were  tboae  bcdtir^larly  prcpxred  ereryni^htt       CvMyiiigM. 

Do  yon  remember  whetlicr  tbe  priucen  baihed  on-boatd  lUa  vo^l 
t  icnember  it. 

Where  wa*  the  bath  prrpartdf       In  the  cabin  of  harTO>arh4glwtiL 

Who  SMitted  bcr  at  llie  b^tlit  The  6rit  time  1  carried  tbe  water 
into  the  tMth,  and  Iben  Bartolo.-nii'^r^bii  came  dawn  and  put  hh  1—d 
into  the  bath  to  see  the  temptTOturc  of  the  water;  Ihcn  Ik  went  np 
■bin  and  hauded  her  royal  higiinm  down,  after  wbicli  ttn  door  waa 
ahu^  and  Bartolomo  Pergami  anJ  hemniibigbDeHmnaiiinl  Awe  u 
the  cabin. 

Do  yon  remember  whether  thii  bathing  took  place  more  thui  •bobI 
I  reoKmbcr  that  it  baa  been  more  than  once. 
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JH  f9tt  vemeiDber,  at  any  time,  when  tlie  princeMr  and  Pergaoni 
were  below  in  Uic  soom  for  the  purpose  of  tnkiog  a  bath,  being  called, 
to  snpply  any  additioual  water  ?        1  do  reqaember,  two  pailiy  ooe  of 
hot  and  the  other  of  cold  water. 

Do  you  remember  who  took  thai  water  in?  I  weot  with  the  wa- 
tcr  as  far  as  the  door  of  the  cabin,  and  tlien  Pergami  came  half  out  of 
tlie  door  and  took  the  water,  and  took  it  io. 

Do  you  know  whether,  at  the  time  wlien  you  took  the  water  in  tliis 
way,  the  priacess  was  actually  in  the  bath  or  not?        1  cannot  know. 

Where  was  the  cabin  that  you  slept  in  situated,  with  reference  to  Uie 
tent  yoo  hcte  deaoribed ^  tbe  deck;  was  it  under  it,  or  bow?  1 
tiepl  in  tiitt  dininff-rooas^  on  a  aofiiu 

Wasthal^  ^T,uioitf  under  the  teat?  It.  waa  iouQtdiately  under  the 
tent^  below  declu 

IMd  yon  eirer,  on  any  occasion  at  night,  while  the  prineeis.Mid.Per- 
ganu  were  in  the  tent,  hear  any  motion  over  you  ?     I  bare  beard  <a  noise. 

What  did  that  noiae  resemble;  what  did  it  appear  to  you  to  be? 
The  creaking  of  a  bench. 

Where  did  the  princess  land  ?  At  Capo  Dauaa,  in  the  pope*s  do 
minions. 

Where  did  she  go  to  from  Capo  Dausa  ?  I  do  not  know,  becaaae 
I  did  not  Mlow  her. 

Who  went  a-shore  at  Capo  Dausa?  The  prinoN%  tbe  sister  a 
Pergami,  Countess  Old^  Hownam,  tlie  Turk,  the  Moor,  a  man  called 
tlia  Camera. 

Wlio  waa  the  Turk ;  how  waa  he  called!  One  waa  ealled  the 
Salem,  and  another  the  Soleman ;  but  1  think  the  Turk  was  the  Sola- 
man,  and  the  other  the  Salem. 

Do  you  kopw  a  perMm  of  the  name  of  Mahomet  ?       Mahomet 

Where  did  be  embark  on  board  the  Teasel  ?       At  Jaffa. 

Dad  Pergami  go  oo  shore  at  Terradui  ?        He  did. 

Was  that  before  the  princen  landed  ?        Before. 

For  what  purpose  did  be  go?  For  the  purpose  of  getting  leave  to 
land  without  performing  quarantine. 

Do  yon  reaaember  tbe  princesa  and  Pergami  taking  leave  of  .each 
other  at  the  tiaif  he  tended  at  Terracini  ?       I  reaiember  it  too  well. 

What  passed  between  them?  I  saw  him^  at  the  time  of  taking 
leave,  kiss  her  royal  highoeas. 

Where  were  Pergami  and  the  princesa  at  that  time  ?  They  were  in 
the  cabin  where  they  dined. 

Where  did  you  again  join  Ihe  princess  ?        At  the  Villa  D*£ste. 

H«w  UAag  did  the  prinocas  and  Pergaagi  remain  at  tbe  Villa  b*J5ite 
befoie  they  agaiu  left  it  ?       About  a  OKNitb,  1  think. 

2  A  ft 
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How  k>og  did  the  princen  and  Pergami  mnain  at  the  Vilh  D*£lrte 
before  they  agaio  left  it?  1  peifonBed  the  quaraotioe  at  Geaoft  forty 
da}s,  and  I  anired  thirty-aevcn  days  after  her  royal  highnca  bad  ar- 
rived, and  I  remained  there  one  month. 

What  time  was  it  that  you  got  to  the  VilU  D^Este  f  I  do  not  le- 
member. 

Did  the  princess  and  Pergami,  after  you  arriredatthe  Villa  D*Ea|e^ 
go  to  a  place  called  the  Baroiia  ?        They  did. 

How  soon  did  they  undertake  that  jouroey  after  your  arrival  at  t|ia 
ViHaD'Eiite?        A  month. 

Whose  hou^  was  the  Baronaf        I  do  not  nemenber. 

Do  }ou  know  a  place  called  the  Villa  Pergami?      This  I  remcniber. 

To  whom  doea  that  house  bekmg?  To  Perganii  dow{  be  has 
bought  it  now. 

Are  the  Villa  Per^mi  and  the  Barona  the  same  place?  It  ia  the 
same  place.  Before  it  was  called  the  B:irona,  and  now  tliey  bavit 
changed  the  dame,  and  it  is  called  the  Villa  Perganii. 

Do  }ou  know  when  Pcrgami  became  first  posspssed  of  that  plaoe? 
1  remember  that  it  was  about  the  tmie  that  they  were  in  the  house  Vil- 
^uir  but  T  think  tliabit  was  while  they  ucre  iu  the  Villa  Villani  that 
be  bought  this  houM?. 

Was  this  Villa  Pergami,  not  the  house  but  the  estate  about  it,  ofcoa- 
tidcrable  extent  ?  Tliere  is  land  about  it,  and  a  species  of  rougli  lioaae 
where  they  make  cheese  for  the  farmers;  a  farm  hou«e. 

How  long  did  the  princes  and  Pergami  remain  iu  the  Villa  PergaaH 
on  that  visit  ?  About  the  time  of  six  weeks,  a  month  aud  a  half; 
afterwards  they  took  the  road  to  Bavaria. 

Was  that  dunng  the  carnival  ?        It  was  duriiig  the  carnival. 

Do  yoo  recollect  the  relative  aituations  of  tbe  bed-roonn  of  the 
princess  and  Pergami  at  the  Villa  Pergami  ?        I  do  remember. 

W^ere  they  near  to  each  other?  They  opened  t>oth  on  tbe  aane 

landing-place. 

By  crossing  that  landing-place  was  there  a  free  coaiaiuuicalMin  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other?  Yes,  the  landing-place  waa  about  a* 
yard  in  length. 

Was  that  aeparated  from  the  other  bed-rooms  of  the  Itooae  ?  Vnm 
all  the  rest  of  the  house. 

Do  you  remember  while  the  princess  was  at  the  Villa  Pergami,  auy 
dancea  or  ImUIs  being  given  there  ?       I  do  reaiember.' 

Did  that  occur  frequently?        I  remember  twice. 

How  ftir  was  tliia  fl-om  Milan  ?        Two  miles. 

What  description  of  personi  attended  at  tiioae  balli  f  CoMtry'  |M1»b 
fUe,  peasants.  ■  ■  :V 
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^  Did  any  of  the  nobility  of  Mtltn  risit  her  during  the- ttmft  -that  the 
princcM  was  livings  there  ?        I  Jo  not  r«itieml>er  it.    Yen  «i Wie  tiiM 
Ballegarde  weot  to  pay  Wis  respects  to  her  RoyaJ  Highnessi  t|ep  aflcer - 
that  Sotirow,  his  suecessor.  ■       -.     • 

^  Was  Sourovv  his  successor  ?         Yes,  aAer  Beilegarde  w^nt  awny. 
Sou  row  came. 

Did  you  accompany  the  princess  on  her  joaruey  into  Bavaria,  and 
into  Germany  ?        1  did. 

Do  yoa  remember  how  the  apartments  of  the  priiiceis  and  Pergami 
were  arruugcd  in  that  journey,  at  the  difiereutioiAsihrough  which  tUey.^ 
passed  ?        I  remember  in  Bavaria. 

At  what  pisce  f        At  an  inn,  the  Goldan  Stag  at  Munich. 

How  were  tliey  arranged  at  that  placet  Tlie  dWiing-coott  sepa- 
rated the  bed-room  of  her  ro\al  highness  from  that  of  Pcrgamt. 

'  Do  you  rememl>er  in  the  course  of  thst  journey,  or  any  other  joomeya^ 
the  rooms  being  arranged  by  the  master  of  the  house  before  tlie  pciocasa 
arrived,  and  l>eiug  afterwards  changed  ?         1  remember  it. 

Do  you  remember,  u|>on  any  occasion,  in  those  journeys^  (he  rooms 
being  arranged  for  the  respeitive  parties  before  the  arrival  of  the* 
princess  i        I  do  ruimemtier. 

Do  you  remember  alter  surh  arranj^'-ment  had  lieeia  made,  upon  |h« 
arrival  of  the  prinress  and  of  Pergami  any  change  io  ttie  arran^emeiik 
being  made!        I  do  reawnber. 

Can  you  state  whether  that  happened  more  thaa  once^  and  at  what 
places?        I  remember  it  to  have  happened  in  Bavaria, 

At  what  place  in  Bavaria  f        At  the  Golden  Stag  at  Munich. 

By  wliose  order  was  tlie  change  madel  Her  royal  highiMMS  and 
Pergami. 

How  were  the  apartments  originally  arraaged ;  were  those  of  the 
princess  and  Pergami  near  or  distant  from  each  other?        Distant 

Was  the  change  afterwards  made  to  the  relative  situation  you  have 
l>efore  described  ?  7'hey  were  changed,  aud  then  Pergami  said,  this 
is  the  room  where  her  royal  highness  is  to  deep^  and  thn  is  the  room 
when  I  shall  sleep. 

Yon  have  stated  the  ronversation  which  took  place  about  the  rooms 
in  which  Pergami  was  the  speakec;  was  her  royal  highnesai  preseofr  at 
the  lime?        She  was  present. 

'  The  Solicitov-General  had  put  the  qoettion  whether 
the  M'itness  remembered  being  at  Caiisruhe,  when  he  waa 
ioterrii|>ted  by 

Marquia  Cahdzv,  who  reminded  the  house  dial  it  was 
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now  considerably  past  the  hour  iixed  for  closiog  this  buBiqcpp 
for  llie  day— four  o'clock. 

The  Karl  of  Livefpool  asked  if  the  examinition  in  chief 
were  nearly  closed. 

Earl  Grey  thought  that,  rather  than  sit  for  the  whole 
year,  tlie  house  might  sit  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  even  an 
hour  longer.  ^. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  Lord-Chancellor,   the 
Solicitor-General  replied,  that  he  did  not  think  he  could  con-' 
elude  the  examination  in   chief  of  this  witness  in  the  tinie 
stated  by  the  noble  lord. 

Some  conversation  ensued  upon  this  point,  and  Lord  Dam«^ 
ley  suggested  that  in  future  the  hour  for  closing  should  \k% 
five  instead  of  four. 

Lord  Erskine  was  in  favour  of  four  oVIock,  and   Lord' 
Grenviile  wished  that,  whatever  hour  was  named,  it  should 
be  adhered  to,   for  the  sake  of  despatch  and  regularity. 

Lord  Erskine  moved  tliat  the  house  adjourn  at  four 
o'clock ;  and  the  question  being  put  from  the  woolsack,  we 
understood  the  I^ord-Chancellor  to  decide  it  in  the  affirmative. 

Ordered,  That  the  further  consideration  and  second  reading 
of  the  said  bill  be  adjourned  till  to-morrow  ten  o'clock. 

Her  majesty  did  not  re-enter  the  house  in  the  course  of 
the  day. 

Her  majesty  rode  in  her  carriage  through  Knightsbridge, 
Hyde  Park,  St.  James's  Park,  and  through  the  most  popo* 
lous  parts  of  the  metropolis.  She  was  every  where  received 
with  the  most  marked  demonstrations  of  respect.  The  speech 
of  the  attorney-general  seemed  to  have  inconsiderable  f&jfect 
on  the  public  mind.  It  was  known  to  be  only  an  ex^jmrte 
statement,  and  to  be  a  reiteration  of  the  charges  contained  hi 
the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties.  Her  majesty,  however  indig- 
nant she  might  feel  at  the  repetition  of  such  imputations,  still 
maintains  her  confidence,  and  her  friends  unhesitatingly  state, 
that  they  are  prepared  with  the  most  complete  answer  to  all 
that  has  been  urged.  The  nature  of  her  majesty's  defence  it 
would  at  this  moment  be  most  imprudent  to  disclose. 
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In  cdnseqaence  of-  her  majesty's  attendance  at  the  House  of 
Lords,  she  received  several  addresses  at  Brandenburgh  House, 
before  she  took  her  airing.  Among  others.  Colonel  Davies 
presented  the  Worcester ;  Mr.  Gilbert  Heathcote,  tlie  Bos- 
ton. There  are  nearly  twenty  at  this  time  to  be  presented. 
Alderman  Wood  presented  on  Saturday  to  her  majesty  two 
from  Bath,  one  signed  by  four  thousand  females,  and  the 
other  by  the  same  ntmiber  of  males. 

Her  majesty  reached  St.  James's  Square  soon  after  eleven. 
Although  the  morning  was  extremely  inauspicious  from  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain,  a  vast  concourse  of  persons  was  assembled 
to  gr^t  her,  and  the  moment  she  came  in  sight  the  air  was 
rent  with  the  loudest  cheers.  Her  majesty  bowed  most  gra*' 
ciously.  She  seemed  to  be  in  excellent  spirits.  As  her 
majjesty  had  already  announced  that  she  would  not  attend  the 
House  of  Peers  till  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  had  be- 
gun, Mr.  Alderman  Wood  went  down  to  the  House  of  Lords 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  proceedings,  so  that  he  might 
give  her  majesty  the  necessary  infonnation. 

The  crowd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
from  the  state  of  the  weather,  was  by  no  means  so  numeroiu 
as  on  the  former  days,  but  still  there  was  consider&bia  en- 
dnisiasm  manifested  in  favoiu*  of  the  queen. 
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An  ammatad  discussion,  respecting  the  proceedings  against 
her  majesty,  incidentally  sprung  out  of  the  motion  made  by 
Lord  Castlereagh  for  an  adjournment  of  Ae  hoUse  to  Mon- 
day, the  18tfa  of  September,  that  day  four  weeks.  His  lord- 
ship said,  when  he  named  that  day,  die  house  would  be  awar« 
that  some  further  adjonmment  might  be  expected,  either  from 
the  delay  necessary  when  the  proceedings  at  present  pending 
in  the  House  of  Lords  should,  come  before  them,  or  in  casa 
of  VEj  intemtption  being  occarionad  in  die  otber  house  b^ 
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calling  evidence  from  abroad.  If  any  legislative  measure 
should  be  deemed  expedient,  it  would  not  of  course  be  pro- 
posed to  meet  sooner  than  would  allow  time  for  a  call  of  the 
house. 

The  motion  was  then  put. 

Lord  Francis  OkHORNE  said,  his  objections  to  the  bill 
now  in  progress  through  the  other  house  were  so  deep-rooted 
and  insuperable^  that,  if  it  were  in  his  power,  he  should 
think  it  his  duty  to  prevent  even  the  threshdd  of  the  house 
from  being  polluted  by  it.  lie  for  one  begged  to  give  noUoe 
to  the  noble  lurd  that  no  power  on  esrtli  should  ever  induce 
him  to  enter  into  that  mocker j  of  justice.  He  meant  not  to 
say  that  he  would  not  attend  in  his  place  to  oppose  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bill ;  but  sooner  than  incur  tlio  disgnce  of 
making  himself  a  party  in  9  mock  judicial  proceeding,  he 
would  resign  his  seat.  He  protested  against  a  proceeding 
that  would  convert  that  house  into  a  judicial  tribunal,  for  wliich 
it  was  wholly  incompetent ;  and  so  strong  was  his  conviction 
of  tliat  incompetency,  that  he  thought  he  was  not  using  too 
strong  an  expiessiun  ^hen  he  said  that  the  house  had  damned 
itself  as  a  court  of  justice  by  passing  the  Grenville  act.  He 
should  therefore  move  as  an  amendment  to  the  motion  of  the 
noble  lord,  '^  That  a  humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
majesty,  praying  that  his  majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  * 
prorogue  tlie  pailianient,  till  it  shall  be  necessary  to  call  it 
together  for  the  public  service/* 

Mr.  HoBHOUse  seconded  tlie  amendment.  It  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  state  on  the  present  occasion  ttie  reasons 
that  induced  him  to  protest  agaiiiht  that  monstrous  measure 
v/hicli  was  now  degrading  the  House  of  Lords,  and  M'liicb 
might  well  be  termed  a  solemn  mockery  of  ju<»tice.  If  he  had 
had  no  other  objections  to  it,  lie  should  have  opposed  it  on 
barely  seeing  the  preparations  with  which,  ministers  were 
hedging  tliemselves  and  iheir  creatures.  Never,  he  believed, 
had  this  country  witnessed  such  a  sight  as  had  been  presented 
to  him  that  evening  on  coming  down  to  perform  his  duty  aa 
an   £nglish  member  of  parliament ;  never  since  the  dajs  of 
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Oliver  Cromwell  had  8  limilar  sp^tede  b«en  exhibited. 
.  What  was  -the  world  to  think  of  &  measure  that  could  not 
ercD  be  generated  without  an  aasemblage  of  military  gnarda; 
and  that  could  not  be  carried  on  without  filling  with  troopa 
every  apartment  in  the  neighbourhood  of  parliament^  and 
every  avenue  leading  to  either  houM  i  Indeed  he  should  have 
thought  it  his  duty,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the  motion 
of  the  noble  lord  for  the  adjoumroeot,  to  move  that  the  com* 
mandtng  ofBicer  be  called  to  the  bar  to  state  by  whom  he  had 
been  ordered  to  take  such  a  station.  It  was  not  enough  to 
say  that  the  House  of  Lords  required  th«  protection  of  the 
military  :  he  for  one  would  ohject  to  moving  one  step  in  this 
business  till  the  army  was  removed  from  the  chambers  of  par- 
liament ,  He  did  not  know  if  it  was  not  even  the  duty  of  a 
member  of  that  house  to  move  tliut  the  military  be  withdrawn 
from  the  House  of  Lords ;  for  it  could  not  be  forgotten  that 
by  a  military  force  Oliver  Cromwell  dismissed  an  English  par- 
liament, and  Buonaparte  dissolved  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred at  St.  Cloud.  Without  entering  into  any  discussion  of  a 
question  that  had  already  been  so  ably  argued  both  in  that  and 
in  the  other  boose  of  parlument,  he  should  content  himself 
with  exprssaing  bis  gratitude  to  the  noble  lord  for  his  amend- 
ment, which  he  gladly  seconded. 

The  motion  and  the  amendment  were  then  put  from  the 
chair.  '    ■   ■ 

Mr.  TrERNEH  said,  that  by  the  course  now  proposed,  they 
were  to  move  that  his  majesty  be  pleased  to  prorogue  the  par- 
liament, and  then  whatever  testimony  had  been  given  iq^nst 
her  majesty  was  to  stand  on  record  without  contradiction. 
By  complying  with  the  motion  for  adjournment,  they  were 
not  binding  themselves  to  adopt  the  course  of  proceeding  pur- 
sued by  the  lords,  and,  if  he  thought  so,  none  would  be  more 
ready  than  he  to  oppose  it.  He-bad  already  said  so  on  the 
motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inspect  the 
journals  of  the  other  house.  When  the  bill  waa  sent  down  to 
them,  then  would  be  the  time  fur  conudering  the  propriety  or' 
impropriety  of  entertaining  it.    -He  coold  assure  the  noble 

T.  8  B 
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lotd  (F.  Oflbone)  Oat  b«  could  not  have  ff*a,Uttibjiae6oam,t^, 
bWi  of  pmin*  aad  penaHia  thu  be  (Mr.  Tmatj^  fc^  i|^ 
tkis  was  not  the  proper  tine  for  conwdering  jht  t*— *^T> 
In  his  opinion,  the  coone  now  propowd  would  be  hi^lf  ■*• 
juiioiu  to  ber  majeitf  and  her  caue,  and  diarefare  he  iIhwM. 
oppoM  it.  At  the  aUne  time  be  conceived,  that  by  volaqp 
for  the  acljouniniont,  he  was  not  giving  up  cat  iota  of  dw  fB>. 
vil^ea  and  independence  of  the   bouM'',to  the  odier  houae  ^ 


Lord  F.  OsBORXB  uid  a  few  wordi  in  a  my  low  toasof 
voice.  We  underatood  hitn  to  itate  that  ha  wai  not  oxiqpi 
to  prMS  his  Bmendaieut  to  a  division ;  bat  that  he  bad  Hat/^ff^ 
it  proper  to  take  that  constitudonal  nwda  of  ezpresaii!^  bis^ 
horrence  and  detestation  of  du  proceediig  which  waa  ^fffif 
going  fmward.  -,' 

Mr.  Wbstbeh  expressed  bis  couvictioD,  that  from  nnn  jipj 
^  die  conntr;  to  the  other  there  was  scarcely  a  r^ectiag  i^ 
^vidoii  who  did  not  r^;ret  that  this  prosecution  bad  bcoa  m$ 
on  foot.  He  had  never  yet  met  with  any  person  whet  did  aot 
express  his  sorrow  at  the  first  step  which  had  been  takes.ip 
thetbusioess — the  striking  of  her  majesty's  name  out  of  iha 
liturgy  ;  and  be  confessed  that  he  bad  not  yet  beard  %  *iMdt 
ground  on  which  this  measure  of  prosecuting  her  niajea^  hg 
a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  could  be  defended.  He  Ao«tf 
therefore  think  it  his  duty  to  vOte  for  the  amendment  of  ||ii 
n<^le  friend  if  it  were  pressed  to  a  division.  Thathooa^In 
the  vote  which  it  bad  already  given,  had  nqptived  tb*  pRl^ 
ceeding  :  at  the  su(^estion  of  the  noble  lord  faimsdf,  it.bt^  ■ 
its  whole  conduct  condemned  the  proceeding  by  a  biU  of  pM^ 
aad  penalties.  .  .    ,w 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  felt  with  his  i%ht  bonouirido  fimi 
(Mr.  IWney)  the  extreme  hardsUi>— Ibe  more  than  nQfof^ 
tuiiHte  situation— in  which  h^  majes^  would  be  plBced^.i^ 
afte»  what  had  passed  in  the  other  Ifousa  of  psrljinunt, 
the  whole  prooeedings  should  be  stopped.  But,  iiotwi&>> 
•bsoding  that  be  felt  this  as  Inuch  as  his  right  boBoiml^ 
friend,  and  aa  much  as  u;  man  in  that  faoBM^Jie  Btdl  pc^j^nqpid 
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M  much  iii«re  danger  which  the  country  would  btve  to  en- 
cmmter  if  dieae  proceedings  were  persisted  in,  that  in  choosing 
the  least  of  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  the  subject  on 
every  side,  he  thought  himself  called  on  to  vole  for  the  amend- 
ment of  his  noble  friend.  His  vote  in  this  matter  would  not 
be  solely  regulated  by  the  conviction  of  the  guilt  or  the  in- 
nocence of  her  majesty.  He  had  insuperable  objections  to 
the  mode  of  proceeding  that  had  been  resorted  to,  and  indeed 
to  any  prosecution  whatever  of  her  majesty  under  the  circum- 
stance*  in  which  she  had  been  placed,  he  might  say,  for  the 
last  six-and-tweoty  years— circnmstancea  which  in  his  mind 
precluded  the  possibility  of  doing  justice  to  (hit  woman  by 
the  qnestioa  of  her  gnilt  or  her  iimocence.  Her  majesty's 
conduct  would  admit  so  many  shades  of  palliation,  that 
those  persons  who  fixed  the  guilt  on  her,  supposing  her  to  be 
gnilty,  were  absolutely  disquajfied  from  instituting  a  prose- 
cution against  her.  By  searching  the  journals  of  the  other 
house,  they  saw  the  nature  of  the  measure  that  was  about 
to  be  brought  before  them ;  and,  therefore,  considering  the 
manner  in  which  her  majesty  had  been  neglected  at  home, 
and  periecuted  and  vilified  abroad,  he  protested  against  the 
pvoceedirig,  on  the  ground  of  the  treatment  which  she  bad  ex* 
perienced,  ^a  well  as  because  the  prosecution  had  been  insti- 
tuled  by  those  who  had  subjected  her  to  (hat  treatment.  If 
the  noble  lord  had  been  consistent,  that  house  would  now 
have  been  involved  in  (he  same  proceeding  as  the  other;  but 
perhaps  the  original  choice  of  the  noble  lord  might  still  come 
by  necessity.  He  would  explain:  if  the  bill,  after  having 
puaed  through  the  Houso  of  Lords,  sh<riild  be  rejected  by 
the  Commons,  as  he  hoped  it  would,' parliament  would  then 
be  placed  in  a  atill  more  perilous  situation  than  if  they  were  to 
stop  the  proceedings  at  present.  At  first,  it  would  be  recol- 
lected, a  green  bag  bad  been  brought  down  to  the  Lords,  and 
a  similar  one  to  the  Commons  also.  The  noble  lord,  how- 
ever, had  told  the  House  ■  few  days  aAer,  that  there  would 
be  an  inconsistency  in  the  same  proceeding  originating  in  both 
Hottaea.  .Now,  when  the  oobl»  lord,  and  his  colleagoes  in  the 
SBfl 
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otbtf  Uouao,  biid  beeo  to  iiuuHitUteiil  ia  tlM  fwy ' 
ment  of  the  proceediogm  k  would  not  i^^oifiinig  tf 
were  further  incoiiaisleDcies  between  the  two  Bi 
his  insuperable  olgeetion  to  this  bill  of  puns  «id 
waSf  that  it  fixed  Uie  notion  of  the  crime,  fixed  the 
and  fixed  the  node  of  trial  ^  and  he  could  not  agree  to 
all  these  powers  in  the  same  hands.  But  moet  of  aU  liiilitit 
mind  revolt  from  it,  when  he  saw  the  manner  in  which  k 
conducted ;  when  he  saw  that  it  had  been  originated-  in 
fiance  of  'public  opinion,  that  it  was  persisted  in,  in 
of  public  duty,  and  was  to  be  carried  into  effiact  witfaimt ; 
lowing  her  majesty  the  same  opportunity  of  recrimtiMi^<m 
which  other  persons  were  entitled.  With  such  a  body  -of 
dence  against  the  measure,  he  should  probably  vote 
the  bill,  whatever  proof  might  be  adduced  of  the  ohsv|^ 
which  it  contained  ;  but  at  present  he  thought  it  hinda^^A 
support  the  motion  for  staying  all  further  proceedmgs.  litik 
earlier  stage  of  the  proceedings,  it  would  be  recoUecled^  '<tt 
had  suggested  an  amendment  to  the  House,  and  if  that 
ment  had  been  adopted  by  the  high  authority  of  the 
for  JSramber;  if  a  motion  had  been  carried  for  replnc»^Mit 
majesty's  name  in  the  liturgy,  instead  of  that  motion 'wlMi 
counselled  her  to  suffer  without  complaint  the  disgmee^of  .i6 
absence ;  if  that  course  had  been  taken,  the  country  inij^ 
have  been  spared  all  the  evils  which  had  already'beea  cx|i^ 
rienced,  and  the  still  greater  evils  which  in  nil  probability  weM 
to  come.  He  begged  pardon  (the  honourable  member  coih 
tinned)  for  having  trespassed  so  long  upon  the  time  of.  Ae 
House,  but  he  should  not  have  done  his  duty  either 'to'dk 
House,  to  himself,  or  to  the  party  accused,  if  he  had  gtvias 
a  silent  vote  upon  the  occasion,  or  if  he  had-  neglected  tt 
state  that  the  vote  which  eventually  he  might  be  called jipoh 
to  give  would  not  be  regulated  wholly  and  entirely  by  the  de- 
gree of  guilt  or  innocence  which  the  pending  proeeediiM 
might  establish.  ..  .n 

Lord  Casti^sbbaou  decbured,  fiiat  he  would  notf  weBdt 
himself  to  be  provoked  at*  in  unseasonable  period  infe  wigm^ 
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blfld  ducuiion  of  lo  verv  important  ■  quealiou,  tbera  wis. 
nothing,  m  it  sppeu-ed  to  bim,  before  tlie  house  to-day,  which 
should  lend  them  to  depart  from  that  course  whicli,  upon  their 
last  deliberation,  had  appeared  to  them  most  becoming  and 
coDvenient.  He  felt  neither  surprise  nor  resentment  at  the 
■troog  opinions  which  the  noble  lord  opposite  entertained  and 
eipressed  of  the  conduct  of  ministers,  nor  at  the  strong  objec- 
tions which,  in  a  ctmstitntional  point  of  view,  that  noble  lord 
felt  to  the  prasent  course  of  proceeding.  13ut  while  he  begged  to 
state  that  he  should  find  no  difRculty  in  justifying  the  measures 
of  himself  and  of  his  colleagues,  be  submitted  that  that  was 
not  the  question  now  at  issue.  The  house  bad  separated, 
leaving  the  queslion  pending  before  the  House  of  Lords  ivti 
shape  which  would  probably  bring  it  before  the  other  branch 
of  the  legislature,  and  with  an  understanding  that  nothing 
would  take  place  at  the  present  meeting  but  discussion  as  to 
the  ulterior  adjournment ;  and  to  enter  upon  a  subject  like 
that  which  had  been  opened  would  scarcely  he  satisfactory  to 
tbatpoTUon  of  the  members  who  were  not  now  present,  and 
who  had  parted  under  an  idea  that  no  important  business  would 
be  deliberated  upon  without  such  due  notice  as  wouhi  enable 
them  to  appear  in  their  places.  The  fact  uas,  that  so  far  from 
any  thing  having  occurred  during  the  adjuurnment  which 
afforded  a  ground  for  quashing  the  proceedings,  circumstances 
had  transpired  which  rendered  such  a  course  more  than  ever 
objectionable.  At  the  rising  of  the  house  it  was  uncertain 
even  whether  the  lords  would  proceed.  Now,  they  bad  pro- 
ceeded ;  nay,  more,  the  case  bad  been  opened  ;  all  the  facts 
were  notorious  to  the  world.  Surely  no  member  of  that  bouse 
• — no  man  who  valued  one  principle  of  justice — who  felt  an 
atom  of  feeling  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  or  of 
regard  for  the  moral  feeling  of  the  country ;  no  man  who  prized 
the  honour  of  the  queeo  herself,  who  would  seek  to  put  an 
extinguisher  up<Hi  the  proceedings  at  such  a  moment,  and 
leave  her  majesty  in  the  calamitous  situation  of  having  had 
•ach  a  case  opened  against  her  without  being  allowed  an 
opiporUioi^  for  justificatioo.    God  forbid  that  he  should  re- 
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pu-Uameat  at  the  ''preseot  moment,  w  if  tbere  «u  nothing  at 
ttake,  Dothing  requiring  its  attention  ?  Waa  it  not  leaving  the 
minds  of  the  people  open  to  every  impression  writh  which,  poli- 
tical adventurers  might  endeavour  to  inspire  them  f  Once 
more  he  Bubmitted  to  the  house  that  this  was  not  the  proper 
period  for  discussion.  It  was  sufficient'  that  there  was  a  per- 
fect understanding,  as  it  had  been  expressed  by  a  right  honour- 
able gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Tierney),  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  lords,  when  it  should  come  before  the  house,  would  be 
open  to  any  objections  that  the  members  might  think  proper 
te  ui^e  against  it.  There  was  only  one  other  observation  to 
which  he  would  advert,  and  that  was  an  observation  which  had 
fallen  from  the  honourable  member  for  Westmbster,  who 
thought  the  appearance  of  the  avenues  to  the  bouse,  sur- 
rounded and  guarded  by  a  military  force,  offensive  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constilulion.  That  honourable  member  bad 
deemed  it  a  course  peculiar  to  the  proceedings  now  pending, 
but  if  he  would  take  the  trouble  to  inquire,  he  would  find  that 
the  troops  were  not  stationed  by  the  executive  government, 
bat  by  the  orders  of  the  other  bouse,  founded  on  the  same 
resolution  as  bad  taken  place  upon  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  HastiDgs,  At  that  ^time  there  certainly  could  have 
been  no  reason  for  placing  an  armed  force  in,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  house  as  a  measure  of  security,  and  at  that  time  it 
would  be  perfectly  well  remembered,  that  the  peers  went  down 
to  the  house  attended  by  a  body  of  the  horse-guards.  The 
noble  lord  concluded  by  trusting  that  the  house  would  think 
he  4id  merely  his  duty  in  reusling  discussion  at  the  present 
period,  and  with  an  assurance  that  government  had  no  dispo- 
siuon  to  take  any  measures  for  which  precedents  could  not  be 
found  in  the  best  periods  of  our  history. 

Mb.  WiLBERFORCE  could  have  been  well  contented  to 
have  acquiesced  in  the  determination  expressed  by  Mr.  Tier 
ney,  that,  in  assenting  to  the  proposed  adjournment,  he  gave 
BO  sanction  to  the  proceedings  now  pending  before  the 
lords,  and  that  be  should  consider  those  proceedings  open  to 
opposition  when  tfaey  caaie  before  that  house,  had  he  not  felt 
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it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  upon  what  had  &llen  bom 
Lord  Archibald  Haiiyiltoo.  Every  one  must  have  obMiHB^. 
the  extent  to  which,  upon  the  present  subject,  calumiij  ^ad. 
been  circukted ;  and  he  knew  that  he  had  been  the  olgecl  of 
it  He  would  willingly  have  moved  the  restoration  of  Imqc 
majesty's  name  to  the  Liturgy,  but  from  a  convictioo  thatM 
could  not  have  carried  such  a  motion ;  but  let  it  be  remea  . 
bered  that,  when  he  became  the  organ  of  that  addreaa  whick 
suggested  to  the  queen  tlie  waving  of  such  restomtioBy  im 
acted  in  consequence  of  what  had  passed  between  himself  mA 
one  of  her  majesty's  legal  advisers.  He  solemnly  dedwed^ 
that  in  carrying  up  that  address  he  had  anticipated  its  saccess} 
relying  upon  the  effect  of  a  declaration  from  so  large  m  mq^ 
rity  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  her  majesty's  acceptaMai^ 
of  the  proposal  should  not  be  taken  as  compromising  ia  |^' 
slightest  degree  her  innocence  and  character,  but  mereljjM 
evincing  her  readiness  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  parliamcBt. 
He  did  protest  to  the  house  that  he  never  wished  to  stop 
any  thing  in  the  world  so  much  as  he  had  wished  to  stop  the 
mquiries  in  question.  Let  not  gentlemen  suppose  that  tbcj 
had  already  witnessed  the  greatest  evils  which  were  to  result 
from  it.  The  public  ear  had  already  been  offended  widi  soiae 
of  those  gross  disclosures,  with  a  description  of  some  of  those 
disgusting  scenes,  the  developement  of  which  had  been 
pected ;  and  how  much  worse  would  such  exposures  be 
evidence  was  called  to  enter  into  the  detail  and  to  substantiale 
particulars.  The  noble  lord  upon  the  opposite  bench  hed 
stated^  that  when  parliament  had  risen,  no  intimation  had  been 
given  of  intention  to  propose  any  alteration  in  the  adopted 
mode  of  proceeding.  The  explanation  of  that  fact,  as  far  as 
he  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  had  been  concerned,  was  honestly  diss— ^ 
Flis  mind  had  been  so  entirely  occupied  with  the  hope  of 
quashing  the  matter  altogether,  that  he  had  not  snfficieiilfy 
considered  the  po;nt  of  adopting  another  course  of  proceeding. 
Hegreatlyregretted  thathe  had  not  done  so.  The  noble  lord  who 
had  last  spoken  had  told  the  house  that  the  present  was  noCwt 
proper  moment  for  general  discqssion ;  hut  he  must  say  .thai. 
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iwfepcBdent  of  his  constkutiooal  objections  to  ft  biB  ciC  paint 
«hI  penaltiefl,  the  progress  of  such  a  bill,  under  all  Aa  ciff- 
masstances  of  the  case,  through  the  House  of  CooinKNM^ 
ajppeared  to  him  perfect! jf  interminable.  The  House  of  Lords 
was  accQstomed  to  act  as  a  court  of  judicature;  that  house 
possessed  members  Mfho  had  &Ued  the  ^  highest  judicial 
aitoatbns,  and  who  upon  questions  of  law  were  naturally  Usl* 
ened  to.  The  twelve  judges  too  were  at  hand,  who  might  be 
referred  to  on  any  point  of  difliculty  or  doubt.  But  how  was 
dte  House  €f  Commons  to  act  i  Why^  eveiy  aingle  question 
ppbymiied  to  a  witnesa  might  becooM  a  subject  <rf  debate,  apon 
which  efery  member  of  the  house  wonld  be  at  liberty  to  ez^ 
preia  his  opinion.  And  what  means  could  be  taken  to  avoid 
mdh  delay  i  To  the  present  nnxle  of  proceeding,.  therefi>re^ 
hb  had^  iipon  all  accounts,  the  most  decided  objections,  and  he 
obnld  not  sufficiently  r^ret  that  some  other  measure  had  not 
been  thought  of.  Even  if  such  a  measure  had  been  unwan* 
ranted  by  precedents,  it  would  not  liaTe  been  important,  for 
tfMPe  was  deviation  enough  flx>m  precedent  io  the  preaent 
course.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  he  belieVed,  there  had  bean 
iMlMaea  ul  which  cases  of  treason  had  beaa  tried  in  the 
lairti  bi|^b>«teward'a  court.  Thait  court  had  consialed  origmaUf 
df  only  a  certain  number  of  AKmbera  6f  the  Honse*  of  Pears^ 
called  together  by  the  lord  higfa-staward  t  bnt  the  arrangement 
had  been  changed  by  a  statute  of  WilUam  III.,  according  to 
wfaidi  thednty  of  attendance  derolved  upon  all  the  members 
of  ihe  bmise.  Now  if  (he  whole  house  was  considered  too 
laige-ji  body,  he  did  not  see  why  something  upon  the  pmdf 
jkSKd  the  GrenviBe  bill  might  not  be  resorted  to ;,  some  pro- 
caading  which,  by  allowing  to  cit&er  party  a  series  of  challengesi 
aboiild  at  last  kaa*  the  question  to  be  decided  by  a  certain 
ottmbcr  of  peesa,  so  sdacted  that  even  the  breath  o£  caluaaiqr 
couM  have  nothiog  to  nrge  against  thek  candomr  and  impar- 
lUhty.  Looking  at  thebiH  of  pains  and  penalties,  he  Calt  that 
tthaoh  had  been  so  stnasgly  expressed  by  the  noble  lord  upon 
hk  right  <Lovd  FmidaOaboane)^  that  the  House  of  Commaaa^ 
krpdssiagftlHrOteiifife  bi!^  had  sbown  thai  Ihey  consider 
T.  2C 
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iketmAye^m  ^iMdified'lb^  jodkad'i^^ 
tell  tbiM  n^Wttdlyfifceft  «  coorse  •giditer  #aiy^lMI-^  MrtMi 
lies.  SiiH,  iM>i9«lf«^  he  couM  not  comeBll  loittMd4i«<fifr 
ccediagtt  In  dMor  present  state.  He  flxnight'  M^ntfUitoi  tjti 
towtols  tbe  qniKBy  towards  the  crown,  nor  lowwtis  A&^H&lt/^ 
tsjr.  •  B«  Aotight  it  impossible  to  leafe  sodi  ehtrgeai  imnill^ 
^BM^ 'tfeith«r  proved  nor  disproved,  agaiilst  ito  "JutAnMUk 
•dtitlad  to  the  attention,  to  the  consideration,  tofAn^  iMs|fflii^ 
«Aicb  her  majesQr'inuik  commanded.  Oflh^lsaferta^feiMigii 
netmsted  dmt  die  queen  would  prove  her  inMoMM^Bi 
did  not  term  them  the  effect  of  conspiraey ;  when  He^itiUktKt 
he  trusted  the  queen  wouM  prov*  herself  mnocent^  liir'imiMiiil 
in  a  fttr  and  honourable  sense.  Whik,  however; 
hir  opinion,  that  to  leave  dw  case  as  it  stood  would 
fitory  to  the.  honour  of  the  party  accused  andt^to^tfus'^^tkl^ 
of  the  royal  family,  he  protested  against  misconrtmtetkW  f  l> 
masnt'to  eipress  no  approbation  of  the  mode  6f^  pMMlMttfe|{ 
which  had  been  adopted,  and  should  exercise  his  owif«iiiilik 
tionin  the  consideration  <of  those  proceedings*>if  •  ewr  diqr 
came  before  the  house.  !^.  i»toJ. 

(Mr.  Brougbam  scarcely  knew  whether  he  ought  to 
Ais  house  upon  the  present  question,  but  he  rose-^frois^V^ 
that  his  silence  might  be  misconstrued.  No  niaft**tlMo|iii 
attended  to  the  course  which  he  (Mr.  Bronghani)  haA^nA^ 
honour  of  taking  would  accuse  him  of  having  too 
pfossed'the  matter  forward,  or  of  having  been  ^intiMn(|iia 
any '  arrangement  which  could  with  propiiety- 
adopted  by.the  high  parties  concerned.  =  Froni  the 
ment  >when  the.  message  from  the  crown  had  forced 
upon  tbe  attention  of  the  house,  he  had  been  th9  -fintMin 
cnuneat  of  Ae  house  to  pause  before  it  was 'lm>Jatn.>-/t9l|i 
iinnse  ilind  so  far  listened  to  his^entceatiss  mBto  ataedasrfta 
the  4notion  of  bis  bononndde'  finend  (Mr^i  WilfaerfQrcjB)unp> 
nMMiOn  which  had  been,  made  upon  >hisT  (Mr.* Binnglmnii(li| 
Meommcsidaiion,  But nowitwaslosilate^  'MmjFVdimwii 
atiU  ntuation  at  iiriiich  it  wns  impoiMiUBjito  step*  dmttitiiW 
nfor^iiefen-^iiiseatly^  ivwhat  had  ^passedi  m. 
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,woul^ike  tppieheoded,  be  no  breach  of  privilege;  itbet  €«•• 
^.bud.beea  opeiiedr-*tbe  facts  had  been  stated,  not  mertlj  )«filh 
common  perspicuitj,  but  with  a  degree  of  detail  of  which  ha 
did  not  complain,  but  which  he  had  very  seldom,  if  evefp  wit- 
nessed. This  was  not  all ;  evidence  had  been  called.  A  wit* 
ness-^the  chief  witness — the  witness  to  whose  testimony  they 
had  been  looking  forward;  the  witness  who  was  to  prove 
almost  the  whole  case ;  this  witness  bad  been  examined— not 
cross-examined,  for  bis  examination  in  chief  was  not  yet  over 
•^and  was  this  a  moment  to  stop  the  proceedings  in  the  House 
of  Lords?  to  tell  the  queen  that  she  must  be  accused,  and 
have  a  witness  examined  against  her,  but  that  these  must,  bo  i  a 
pause  before  even  that  witness  can  be  cross-examined  iitber 
defence  i^  He  would  say  that  such  a  measure  would  be  a 
■most' gross  and  crying  act  of  injustice.  There  was  another 
reason  which  rendered  delay  most  objectionable.  The  Hiouse 
of  Lords  had,  in  the  present  instance,  taken  a  course  directly 
different  from  that  which  they  had  pursued  on  former  occaaons 
^f  a  similar  description.  In  the  comparatively  trifling  case  of 
Lord  Melville — a  case  in  which  there  could  be  little  delieaey 
as  lo  publishing  die  proceedings — m  that  case  the  lords  had 
expressly  prohibited  publication  of  the  proceedings  until  the 
whole  should  be  completed ;  but  upon  the  present  most  deli^ 
cate  question,  where  every  thing  depended  upon  the  publica- 
tion, they  had  never  thought  fit  to  take  one  step  to  prevent  the 
disgusting  detail  from  being  furnished  piecemeal,  day  by  day, 
to  the  palate  of  the  public.  What  would  be  the  effects  of  that 
publication  it  was  impossible  to  say ;  but  if  the  house  stepped 
in  now  to  arrest  the  inquiry,  the  house  would  make  that  mea- 
sure of  the  lords  an  act  of  the  most  gross  and  outrageous  in- 
justice. It  was  not  so  at  present:  oh,  no;  their  locdships 
were  all  wisdom,  and  justice,  and  impartiality;  but  it  was  a 
justice,  nevertheless,  whi^  a  pause  on  the  part  of  ibe  Com- 
mons would  convert  into  die  most  horrible  injustice.  There- 
fore be  did  implore  the  house  not  to  listen  to  the  proposal 
which  had  been  made  to  them ;  he  implored  his  noble  friend 
So  withdraw  that  propositioiu    Upon  the  merits  of  the  pro- 

2  c  2 
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^••dtog  he  woiU  Ji^t  iqr  M«  void.  l^iHjIiiM  |iii|iMii|| 
to  Ulk  apon  that  aiibjoct  when  ika  qanHiij  iffltii j  j  Hmm  it 
4)iQuUc<NB5-r*to  1m  coaridered  hefoM  iht^htt|n>Mi'.i\by.  .-rit 
ThMseMhKiH  wm  wgatmd  wMtwIadMUMk?.^''^^  n^ 

-    -  '  :tl 
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Thb  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the  Airdier- 
tioQ  and  second  reading  of  die  bill,  mtitliled  ^  An  Att  tj^^fi^ 
prive  her  majest;  Caroline  AflMlia  Efisabeth  qi  ^fj^^jlj^ 
prerogatives,  rights,  privileges,  and  ejiemptioBS  "^f  Tnpt.QBBr 
•ODt  of  this  n»hn,  and  to  dissolve  the  marriage  b^ivcitfvidi 
majesty  and  the  said  Caroline  Amelia  Elisabeth  f  'meATfar 
Cooasdi  to  be  heard  for  and  i^ainst  the  same :  ^  '  -:  *'^ ' 

The  Counsel  were  accordingly  called  in.  "'  ,'* 

Then  Theodore  M%|occbi  was  again  caDed  in^mid  fiii^fcai 
exanuned  by  Mr,  Solicitor-general  through  the  i|iteir|M:cM|Qp 
of  Nicholas  Dorier  Marchese  di  Spioeto« 

Yon  were  nentiomiig  yesterday  that  yoa  went  with  the  qlaaes  OBTtte 
journey  to  Bavaria  into  Germany,  did  you  go  to  Carlaraba  I     ■   IdiiL 

Did  you  go  also  to  Nurembnrg^  Vienna,  and  Trieite?       I  did.    ~  r 

Without  asking  you  particularly  as  to  the  situation  of  the  bed>rooli  ef 
Pergami  and  the  princess,  at  eadi  of  the  places  at  whkh  they  shfi^dM 
ing  thai  Joaraayi  to  the  best  of  your  reooUeetiou  were  than 
generally  contiguous -to  each  other,  or  having  a  dired 
with  each  otheiv  or  were  they  at  a  distance  ff  .  > ,  r<  1 

The  interpreter  stated,  that  the  phrase  muglio  vieimo  eh§ 
by  the  witness  in  his  answer,  might  have  a  dodble  meaniD|^-^-apjMne 
than  for^-K>r,  more  generally  near  than  flu";  It  might  mean  very 
or  oomparatively  near.    Their  lordships  might  Uka  it  as  tlief  lilMriL 
<A  laugh.)  .MP 

Mr.  Brougham  thought  that  this  instmotion  efaouU  befpelBft 
to  the  interpreter^  that  when  words  had  a  double  meaniiig^  hp 
riMHdd  translate  them  literally,  aipd  leave  it  to  the  hoima  to 
of  dieir  itaqport.  ..  ^ ' 

The  question  was  repeated  several  thnes,  and  tha.fnp^ 


r 
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iplfvtt  by  liw  interpreter  was^^  rather  more  newrd^ndiitaiit 
^k-^norenetr  than  apart/'  i^^^y  ^\ 

Mr.  iS^lscttor^ciMrat— Explain  what  yoa  mean  by  thd  ex|ttteiaiia 
you  have  juit  made  me  of,  whether  they  were  tisually  near  or  inualy  it 
a  distance,  f       Nearer  than  far,  more  near  than  fiir. 

Did  they  usually  communicate  with  each  other  f       Yes»  they  did. 

Were  they  generally  separated  from  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  rest  of 
the  suite  I       They  were. 

Who  generally  selected  the  apartments,  that  is,  the  bed-room  of  the 
pnncess  and  of  Pergami  ?  They  both  made  the  distribntion  of  the 
chambers ;  her  royal  higfancis  and  Per|;ami. 

Did  F^srgami  travel  an  that  joarney  in  the  saaie  carrbge  with  the 
princesa  ?        In  the  journey  to  Bavana,  and  to  Genoa* 

When  you  say  that  Pergami  travelled  in  thcxsame  carriage  with  the 
princess  in  the  journey  to  Bavaria,  do  you  mean  also  in  the  journey 
lAroagh  Germany  ?       I  meant  so. 

Was  it  your  bottness  to  prepare  tlie  carriages^  and  the  things  that 
were  put  into  them  9        It  was  my  duty. 

Do  you  know  in  what  particular  part  of  the  carriage  Pergami  usually 
sat  during  the  journey  ?        1  do  not  remember. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time  in  examining  the  carriage  finding  any 
bottle  in  it  Y       i  found  one  bottle. 

Was  that  owally  in  the  carriage  on  the  jonraey^  when  tlie  prtneav 
and  Pergami  travelled  together?        It  was, 

Willyooexpiaia  the  conatructian  of  the  battle^  at  te  aa  relates  to  the 
openbig,  or  month  of  it,  was  it  large  or  small  f  About  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter. 

Do  you  know  from  what  yon  (bund  from  tune  to  time  in  that  bottle^ 
Ibr  what  purpose  it  was  used  in  the  carriage  f        •       •       «       • 

Do  you  remember  being  at  the  convent  of  Benedictines  at  St.  Alessio? 
i  da  temembcf  it. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  the  princess  at  breakftst  there?  I  da 
leaiemberit 

Did  tbeprioccss  break/aat  alone^  or  did  Pergami  breakflot wttii  htr? 
She  breakfasted  with  Pergami.  : 

Do  yon  remember  apon  that  pocasion  any  thing  being  done  bf  Acr- 
gami  to  the  princess?        I  do  not  remember. 

Will  you  mention  at  wimt  phMse  it  was  yon  quitted  the  aervka  af  the 
princess  ?        At  Pesanu 

In  the  whole,  how  long  had  you  been  m  the  service,  as  near  as  yoa 
can  recollect  ?       Nearly  three  yeara. 

After  you  left  the  service  of  the  princess  at  Pesaro,  where  did  you  go? 
T^Btilaa? 
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loto  wfaoM  srrncedid  you  allerwftrdi  enter  t  -  Ite  MiMdrttf  ttfeh 
Odeacalchi.  '-  . 

How  kmg  did  70a  remain  io  Italy  after  yoa  kftjUie  «|t|ijt  ef  Ac 
piinceaat  Penroff       I  do  not  remember. 

As  nearly  aa  yoa  can  tell,  itate  bow  long  yoa  remained  ki  Italy  |4v 
you  kit  tbe  princem?  Four  or  five  montba;  predaely  1  dp  iNit  n> 
BDeuberf 

I 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time  going  with  -tbe  pnaoean  to  Fafkl 
Ida 

At  what  inn  did  you  lodge  at  that  pbce  ?  I  do  aot  renember  te 
name  of  the  ion;  but  it  is  an  inn  on  tbe  right  band  of  colnmyFrivfta. 

Do  you  remember^  at  any  time  wbe^i  tbe  princem  waa  at  Naples J^r- 
gami  being  out  on  boraeback,  and  the  princem  aaki^g  ibr  hina  om  Of^r 
ing  f       1  remember  it  too  weU. 

The  interpreter  W88  asked-— 

Does  the  Italian  word  used  by  the  witness  meau  retj  tv!A 
tts  well  as  too  well  r 

.  The  witness  used  the  word  troppo,  and  the  answer  limnillg 
excited  some  observation  wiChin  the  bar^  the  interpreter  audi 
it  means  "  very  welL''  1  have  translated  it  *'  too  well,*^  be- 
cause it  was  observed  by  the  learned  attomey-geneml  of  lier 
majesty  yesterday,  that  it  meant  *'  too ;"  1  should,  upon  mj 
oath,  translate  it  ''  very  well." 

Her  majesty's  attorney-general  stated  that  he  had  been  nii^ 
imderstood. 

Mr.  SoUcitar-pauroL — ^During  tbe  absence  of  Perganii  on  boiaebad^ 
in  the  nnanner  you  have  described,  did  tlie  princess  ask  for  bini  ?  SI19 
did.  •  '  ■ 

The  solicitor-general  wished  here  to  remind  their  lordahy^ 
that  the  witness  had  stated  lliat  he  had  been  with  the  i|«ietti 
before  at  Naples  for  about  a  month,  in  the  year  1814.         '    - 

Upon  the  return  of  Pergaroi  after  that  ride,  did  you  communicate  to 
Pergami  that  the  princess  wanted  him  I      .  1  did. 

Was  the  princess  at  that  time  above  stain  in  her  bed-rooat  f  I  do 
not  know,  because  1  was  down  bekm  in  the  court. 

In  consequence  of  your  having  communicated  to  Pergami  tbat  fte 
princem  wanted  him,  did  Pergami  go  up  stsirs  to  tbe  bed-room  f 

Her  majesty's  attorney-general  submitt^  whether  this  qaes- 
tion  could  be  put  as  against  Pergami,  witbout  evidence  of  fhe 
conduct  of  the  queen  to  bring  them  together. 

The  lord  chancellor  considered  the  question  irregular,  n^i 
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informed  th«-coansel  that  the  question  appeared  to  His  hoilie 
to  be  a  leatHng  question,  and  that  it  should  be  pbt'AtlS: 
'*  To  what  place  did  Pergami  go  upon  the  communication 
being  made  to  him  V 

Mr.  Solicilor-$en£ral.^-AtleT  it  was  comnmnicated  bf  yon  to  FeiginU 
tbat  tlie  princcH  wanted  tiim,  nliere  did  Pergami  go  tof 

While  the  witness  was  giving  the  answer,  before  it  was -in- 
terpreted, faer  majesty's  attorney-general  interposed,  stating 
that  it  was  irregular,  as  relatii^  a  conversaUon  wfaidi  had 
pasted  between  the  witness  lod  Pergami. 

The  solicttoTf  eneral  submitted  that  tbe  convemtion  wou^ 
be  evidence,  if  it  related  to  an  act  done  by  her  maje^tji.       , 

Lord  Erskine  made  some  obserrations,  which  were  not  dis- 
tinctly heard.  We  understood  liim  to  say  that  the  couversa- 
tion  would  not  be  good  evidence  if  held  in  the  absence  of  her 
majesty, 

llie  lord  chancellor  said  that  a  conversation  in  tbe  absence 
of  a  tliird  person  might  be^  evidence,  if  connected  with  soma 
act  of  that  person. 

Tlie  counsel  were  informed  that  the  question  might  be  put. 
The  solicitor-general  said  tliat  of  the  nature  of  thia  con- 
versation be  was  no  way  apprized,   but  he  would  ask  the    - 
witness, 

After  you  bad  conitnunieated  to  Pei^mi,  tbat  the  priocMs  bad  ailud 
for  him  duntigbiaalMeiice,  what  did  he  do,  where  did  be  go  to  t  IdIo 
hta  own  room. 

Alter  be  had  entered  into  hii  own  room,  what  did  he  do  a*  to  the 
doofff       Heshut  apbiidoorT 

WItcti  you  My  he  shot  the  door,  what  do  yon  menn,  that  he  merely 
doaed  i^  or  did  ha  do  any  thing  with  tbe  lockt  He  locked  tlie 
door. 

DoyoD  remembFrhowlaagPergamiremaiaedtberef  Tfareequar- 
ters  of  uu  hour,  or  an  boar. 

Did  you  tee  the  princeM  bdow  stnrsm  tbe  rooon  during  that  period  t 
1  did  not. 

Jn  the  ibrmer  pert  of  joor  examiaaiiMi,  being  iiked  with  retpect  to 

the  poaitioa  of  the  bed-romn  at  Hie  Villa  d'Esttr,  you  aiid,  thit  KHtle 

change  had  taken  place,  did  that  choage  take  place  daring  tbe  tisse  they 

wereabaent  In  Greece  f        It  did.  .     . 

Do  yon  know  what  was  tbe  relative  aUnation  of  tbe  apartaMots  of 


ttm  pnoctm  and  ^mpmk  a  tW  VUlik  &Em^ 

WeretliQM  apailBaite  near  to  each  oUMr»a4 
eoaumuiictfiMi  between  them  f       Tea 

Weie  tlie  apmrtnentB  ofthe  tat  <ir  tke  howeliiUtffr.  • 
«Wy  wei©  nBthef •  .«-«iA' 

Do  yoa  remwber  whether  there  was  any  door  wUdv  beiflKt%^ 
4iift  aloiiBWiBkatksa  fhm  the  Ril  ofthe  haoM^lhm  tl^^ 
Qrtfhr!  by  the  priacev  aad  Ferganii?       To^  whe»  ibm 
loched^tfaeo  nobody  ebtoooldeBtan  r^-* 

Do  yoorecoUeet  whether,  te  the  pnrpoie  «f  iMwhig  tlili 
eatioo,  any  alteration  had  been  made  m  any  waD  of  any  ^ 
nuitif       I  do  noC  reniember. 

Wai Hnae  a  theatic  at theVSk d*E«tef      There wa^  '   k> 

Did  the  prittoeii  act  oponthit  theatre  f       Sbedid.'  »  r.n.a 

Did  sU  ad  wUhPevgaoAial  that  theatre!       I  have  ^ 

and  the  priofeM^  bot  I  hare  not  remained  during  the  whole 
ef  the  comedy. 

Upon  yoor  flnt  arriral  at  the  Villa  d*£ste^  and  yonr  Unit 
tteWyWaiAe  princem  ntnally  ritited  by  penooi  of  distiaetkNt  W  that 
fMnt  of  Italy?       I  do  not  remember* 

Do  you  nemember  a  perKw  of  the  name  of  Mahomet^  flmt 
tenrice  of  the  princem  t       fdonot  remember  hhn*. 

What  co«uitryouui  was  he  I        It  was  reported  of  Jaffiu 

Bid  he  come  on  board  the  Tesael  at  Jafia  ?       Yeaw 

Did  he  remain  with  the  princem  at  the  Villa  d*£ate  (hiriog 
time  that  the  princem  resided  there  ?        Yes. 

Can  yon  M\  of  any  circnmstaaces  in  tlic  conduct  of  MahoeA^  i^^py 
tifalbitioos  whidi  he  was  in  the  habit  of  malcing*  obsenrinc  adwi^v  Ml 
to  oMntion  them  nnkn  the  princem  was  present  f 

Her  majesty's  attorney-general  submitted,  that  the 
-  epd  Mahomet  should  be  first  brought  together^  and 
question  asked,  What  passed  while  they  were 
order  to  prevent  the  witness  misconceiving  th»qiiestkm^*hnil 
fbif  etting  the  reservation. 

.    The  solicitor-general  stated,  that  he'  wonid  eoiieinmt'  Jo 
put  the  question  so  as  to  avoid  all  muconceptioa.  ^.  u 

Doyouxemembar,on  anyocoaskm  when  tfae^priaoem  wee  iM^e^ 
Ifshomet  making  any  iodiibitioa.  ... 

.UwM  here  Slaked  what  was  meant  bjr  a  gUMiMr  «Bd«  Aa 


. .  .* 
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Bterpreter,  stated,  that  it  wu  a  generic  term,  whick  coinpre- 
hsidedalL  kkida  of  pla^a,  games  and  trickg. 

Mr,  &Ite*tor-9«NM«{— Wm  the  trick,  at  wfaatercr  you  tllode  b^  oa« 
tkat  be  wu  in  the  habit  of  makingT 

Her  majesty's  attorney-general  observed,  that  they  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  habits  of  Mahomet,  and  submitted,  that 
ibis  question  ought  to  be  put  with  a  guard ;  only  those  parts 
of  bis  habit  which  were  brought  home  to  the  knowledge  of  her 
majesty  being  receivable  in  evidence. 

Mr.  SaUeHor^imwraL — DaKribe  wbst  tbii  ginoCtt  wu^  to  ohicb  yoii 
•Uod^  bifcM  tlM  priaeeM  I 

^ere  the  witness  moved  his  body  up  and  down,  with  a  tort 
of  dancing  motion,  occastonhlly  extending  his  arms  and  map- 
|Hng  his  fingers,  as  if  nsing  castanets,  in  a  fandango,  and  e&- 
''dahnhig,  "  Vima dima,"  or  some  such  words*. 

The  interpreter  being  asked  what  this  was,  said  it  was  a 
species  of  dance  very  commonly  performed  io  the  east,  and — 

Mr.  Brougham  inteiruptod  the  interpreter,  observifig  that 
his  account  was  unnecessary.  Could  he  ezpUin  tbe  words 
"  vuna  dima  r 


*  Tbongh  we  h»Te  no  predilertion  for  the  oriental  giuoco^  the  Spa- 
Sub  fkndangOi  tbe  Gentisn  wattz,  nor  the- disgrsMfuI  exhibitioiia  of 
jkitholaaNW  Mr,  yet  KwoaM  appear  that  tbe  dancing  [ferToTmance*  or 
Mahomet,  which  had  raised  a  prejudice  agaiuat  her  maJFBty,  are  neilhrr 
more  nor  leM  than  the  original  tviiiogo,  introduced  liilo  Spain  by  the 
Moora,  as  will  appear  from  the  subjoined  exirart  from  Bourgoirig'i 
work  on  Spain : — "  No  aooner  it  it  begun  at  a  ball  than  every  couiil«- 
nance  becomes  nnimiited;  and  ctcd  those  nho,  by  Ihcir  age  and  pro- 
fenion,  are  mort  obliged  to  sraTity,  hafe  mnch  difficulty  in  preventing 
tbemaelves  from  joining  in  tne  cadcDce.  It  is  related  on  tliii  sniijcrt, 
that  the  rourt  of  Rome,  scandaliied  that  a  country  renowned  for  the 
IMTity  of  itifkith,  should  not  tongago  have  proscribed  this  profane  dance, 
retolved  lo  pronotnicp  iii  formal  i-ondemnation.  A  eoiiaistory  assembled, 
the  proaacutioo  of  the  fandango  was  brgun  according  to  rule,  and 
aentence  was  about  to  be  thundered  against  it,  when  one  of  tbe  judges 
judiciously  observed  that  a  criminal  ought  pot  to  l>c  condemned  without 
bein^  heard.  The  obwrvation  bad  weight  with  the  aasembly.  Tno 
'Spaniard*  were  broaght  before  it;  and,  to  the  aouDd  of  iuatruments, 
displayed  all  tbe  f^rscr*  of  tbe  ^odango.  Tbe  leverity  of  the  Judge* 
was  not  proof  agaii.  .t  tbe  eabibition ;  their  austere  countenance*  t-egun 
to  relax ;  they  rose  f^om  their  seala,  ai>d  their  arms  and  their  len  aoon 
fbaod  tliieir  farmer  supple neaa.  The  coiisislory-ball  was  changed  into  a 
daodng-TOoni,  and  the  fandango  wa*  acquitted.  The  tiiudango  i>  itif- 
fcrent,  scconltng  Io  the  placca  io  wbith  it  it  practised.  It  is  freqweiilly 
■  eaHed  Iter  at  the  tbeatrei,  and  generally  close*  private  twlla." 

t  T.  «  D 
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TTie  interpreter  could  not  ■■'■■.■       ,  • .,  iuxMH^j 

Ur.  SoliritargttunL—VfiMmmj  thing  done  bj  tUkamtt,  hpHM^-i 
«cciii«n,  witbuy  part  «f  fab  drcM?        He  nwle  UM  of  ItM  ttuMi  of  Mi 
hraekat,  or  liT^  fmwMoOHt, 

Detcribe  wlut  me  be  nvle  of  the  Uucn  of  Un  Urge  paubUooni^  mI 
what  he  did  ifith  iti  He  nude  tlie  paDtsloow  fo  backwarfla  tlf^ 
fori*ard»  (rnvtlng  in  ptn«n  haekmmriMmudfontTjt.)  . 

Before  he  began,  or  durtog  the  time  of  tliia  notion,  did  be  uaka  tA 
arrta^ewent  or  aoyaltentioqaa  to  hiipaotaloana;  did  be  do  any  iSm^' ' 
with  the  lineD  of  hii  p«iitaloani,ortroinenf        1^1  da  a«t  InaWi'..' 

Deactibe  thii  ^uoco  fr<Mn  beguiling  to  end,  efvij  tbiag  that  ^IM 
done  a«  nearl;  ai  you  can  recollect,  trhethcr  with  hii  pantalMMi^  faji  ^i^, 
baa,  or  any  otherpart  of  hiadre«t  .    ..    *  . 

Here  the  witness  pulled  up  his  tromen,  and  iepeat|ef)^,Jai 
imitation  of  the  giuoco  of  Mabomet  as  befora.  i  ,^^^ 

The  iaterpreter  uid  the'u*  lordships  saw  the  mvtioo  Ihm^mk^ 
Dess  made,  and  could  judge  of  it  as  well  as  be. '  w>/, 

Mr.  Brougham  said  that  the  motion  the  man  waa  maU^ 
might  be  described  in  ooe  short  word, — a  cuf  isejr.  SomtfpMn. 
called  oat,  No,  no.  ""'' 

Mr.  Solitilor-gntral. — Describe  with  accaracy  what  ms  d«oe  Mb 
the  pantalooiw  or  trowten;  how  were  the  trowera  prqHTedt  'B^ 
aade  tlien  alrike  forward — go  backwarda  and  forwarda. 

Did  be  do  any  thing  to  the  trowaera  with  his  haad^  either  at  er  dn»- 
iog  the  time  when  theae  motioDa  were  going  on  t        1  ban  not  e^eti  iL 

Waa  the  poaitioo  of  hit  trowaen  the  aa»e  aa  naoal  T  Alwaya  ia  M 
aanesUte.  "•' 

Do  you  remember  upon  more  than  one  oceaiion  thia  gitfoco  Mlhc 
prarllMd  in  tbe  preaetice  of  Ihs  princeM  t        More  than  ODcew  ■  «< 

Was  Pergami  preseut  alaof        Ha  wu.  ~  • ,/ 

^TteViHad'Erte  waaapoathabanluofthaLabe  of  Com;  dU  f||» 
ever  aee  the  prlnceaa  upon  the  Lake  of  Come  with  Pergaaril        Maajr 

Alone,  or  with  olher  people  t         AIod^.  , 

Yoa  hare  aaid  that  joii  bnve  te»a  her  many  time*  upon  the  L»keof 
CoDio.  and  you  haT«  alio  aaid  tliat  you  ban  seen  them  alMie  on  .  tb* 
Lake  of  Como ;  have  you  aeen  then  often  on  the  Lake  of  Com^  ar  $A- 
ddm  t        Many  limta. 

The  salicitor-general  here  said, — "  My  lords,  that  ia  ill  thn 
queitioDB  1  ban  at  Uw  present  moment  to  ask  this  witoeaatV 

Mr.  Brongliam. — "  I  trust,  mtf  lords,  I  shall  now  b«  pef>- 
niiiLd,  accuidiog  to  the  usual  course,  to  enter  upon  .tin  ^tiit- 
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ezamioation  of  this  witntM.  I  am  readj  to  do  so/'  Cma  from 
the  peers  of  Go  ojt. 

CROSS-EXAMINED    BY    ME.   BEOUOllAM. 

When  the  learned  gentleman  was  about  to  commencei  the 
Marchese  Nicolas  Spinetto  was  going  to  retire,  and  make  way 
for  the'  second  interpreter,  Beneditto  Cohen;  but  Mr. 
Brougham  said  there  was  no  necessity  whaterer^'Jie  was  quite 
satisfied  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Marchese,  who  accord- 
ingly  continued  to  interpret,  but  removed  to  the  left  of  the 
witness,  so  as  that  the  latter  should  stand  exactly  next  the  learn- 
ed counsel.  ** 

You  have  told  us  that  you  left  general  Pino*t  senrice  j  was  not  iC  oa 
account  of  killing  a  horae,  or  aotnething  of  that  kind  t       Na 

You  never  killed  a  horse  at  all  ?        Never,  never,  oh  never 

You  never  told  any  one  that  you  had  ?        Never,  never. 

While  Mr.  Brougham  was  in  the  act  of  patting  this  ques- 
tion,  some  signification,  by  whisper  or  gesture,  was  tnade  by 
tome  of  their  lordships,  which  seemed  to  indicate  disappro- 
bation. 

Mr.  Brougham  appealed  to  their  lordships  to  know  wfae^ 
ther  he  had  fallen  into  any  irregularity.  Cries  of  No,  no.  Their 
lordships  must  be  aware  that  any  symptoms  of  admonition 
must  have  great  weight  with  him,  and  were  certainly  calculate, 
ed  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  the  serious  duty  he  bad  to 

perform.     Cries  of  Go  on. 

What  wages  had  you  in  General  Fino*8  service  f  Tweaty-flva 
peace  of  this  country  per  day. 

'Did  you  not  find  that  enough,  and  leave,  the  service  on  tiitt  account? 
I  left  the  service  at  Mantua;  during  the  blockade  of  Mantua  I  left  the 
service  of  General  Pino. 

s  At  the  second  table  of  the  queen's  house  at  Naples,  the  table  of  the 
gentlemen,  did  not  Sir  William  Gell's  servant  sit  also  ?  I  do  not  re- 
member. 

Do  you  remember  another  English  servant  of  Mr.  Craven,  another  of 
the  gentlemen  of  her  royal  highnesses  suite,  dining  at  that  table  f  I 
do  not  remember  that 

Had  either  of  these  two  English  gentlemen  English  senraoti  at  all  m 
Her  royal  faighBeai*8  teaily  t       They  h«4 

<B2 
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EBgHsh  ferrantif       Yei|  HMHe^theyweitEiigftiV 

always  tpoke  Englbh. 

Were  they  liverj  tKrrmU,  or  terranta  oat  of  Kvery  I  Daring  everjr 
day  they  did  oot  wear  liTery*  but  during  a  grand  dinner^^l  mw  tbem 
come  home  with  livery  nniformi. 

IfUerpreter. — Uniform  b  the  traadation  of  the  word  oiedi 
but  livery  is  his  meaning. 

Wat  it  the  duty  of  the  ordinary  lirery  aerranta  of  f  be  bouaebold  te 
wait  upon  her  royal  highneti  f        At  table^  yet. 

Wat  it  their  duty  to  wait  upon  her  royal  higbnett  alao  at  breaUnt  ia 
the  morning  ?        No. 

Wat  it  not  the  duty  of  the  upper  terranti^  including  the  cowrlet^  m 
to  wait  upon  her  royal  highneai  I        Yet,  it  waa> 

Do  you  know  Hieroiiirout  9        Very  welL  , 

Do  you  know  Camera  aJto  9       Yea 

Were  tbey  courieraf  They  were  courien^  becauae  tbey  wore  the 
lirery  of  courien^  and  rode. 

In  tlie  prince«*t  houte  at  Naples  where  did  Willitm  Aaatta  alcepf 
I  do  not  remember. 

Will  you  awear  that  he  did  not  sleep  in  the  next  room  to  her  royal 
higbneaeV        This  I  cannot  remember  {ntmpatio  ricordormi,) 

What  wat  the  room  next  the  room  in  which  her  royal  highneat  alept  9 
I  have  seiMi  no  other. 

Where  did  Dr.  Holland,  her  royal  highnets*t  ptiysician,  aleep  f  I 
do  not  remember. 

Will  you  swear  there  wat  no  passage  by  which  her  royal  high  nets 
could  enter  Pergami*s  room,  when  ha  was  oonBned  with  hta  inneaa»  ex- 
cept going  through  the  roem  where  you  slept?  I  have  seeu  that  pat* 
aage,  other  passages  I  have  not  seen. 

Will  you  swear  tliere  was  no  other  passage  9  There  waa  a  great 
taloouy  after  which  came  the  room  of  her  royal  highneti,  after  which 
there  wat  «  little  corridor,  and  so  you  passed  into  the  cabinet ;  1  hafa 
seen  no  other  passage. 

Will  you  twear  there  wat  no  other  passage  9  I  cannot  awear ;  I 
have  seen  no  other  than  this»  and  1  cannot  say  that  there  waa  any  other 
but  this. 

Will  you  twear  that  there  wat  no  other  way  by  which  any  peraon 
going  into  Pergami*t  room  could  go^  except  by  patting  through  the  ca- 
binet 9  I  cannot  twear  that  there  it  another ;  1  have  teen  but  that; 
there  might  have  been,  but  I  have  not  teen  any,  and  I  cannot  aatert  bat 
that  alone. 

Will  you  twear  that  if  a  perton  wtthed  togofirom  the  princeaa*a  room  la 
Pergami*t  reem,  he  or  the  could  not  go  any  other  way  tliaa  through  the 
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eabiiietHiwtaklircMri^l  Tbcra  «m  Hiotlwr pwMfi  tofVJBlo 
the  Toain  of  ferfwi. 

Witbont  puting  tbrough  the  cabinet  where  ;mi  •leptl        Yim.  ■ 

Where  did  Hieronimo*  KlMpio  thii  faouaet         I  do  not  rMMabac 

Where  did  CuMn  ileep  t  Camera  wu  not  then  in  tbe  aemca  at 
Napiea. 

Where  did  Sir  WilUan  CelPi  eeivanta  rieept     I  do  not  temenber. 

And  you  do  not  remember  where  Mr.Crareti'iierTaittaalept  oeMttr, 
I  lake  for  granted  t        That  I  do  not  remember. 

The  coDstant  repetitioD  of  the  witaesa's  aniwer, "  Queito  bob 
ini  ricoido,"  (I  don't  remember,)  occauoued  aom*  laugfabsr*  . 

Where  did  Dumont  aleep ;  the  naid  t       I  d»  not  know.  ' 

Where  did  tbe  otliermaidaileepT  Idonot  know  where  the  oHmt 
nemben  of  tbe  family  tIepL 

Was  it  not  t  very  tevere  acddeot  which  Pergaml  met  with,  fi«m  tba 
l^kk  of  a  honet  It  wai  m  tevere  that  he  could  no  longer  go  on 
boraeback. 

Waa  it  not  n  moeb  more  levere  (ban  that,  that  be  waa  confined  to  bia 
apartment  t  I<;annotiay  that,  became  1  cannot  bart  any  knowledgA 
of  the  illucM. 

Had  you  not  so  much  knowledge  ofthe  iltuess  that  you  were  taken 
for  the  pjrpose  of  attending  him  in  the  illnen,  and  made  to  ileep  now 
for  the  Hrst  time  in  tlie  cabinet  next  himT  ^^i  Pergami  told  ma 
to  put  my  bed  to  wait  npon  binr. 

You  have  nid  that  he  conld  not  ride,  did  be  go  oqt  walking  daring 
tlie  accident  t        I  cannot  know  whelfaer  he  could  walk. 

Did  you  lee  him  walk  out  every  day  a*  utual  out  oTbis  room  and  into 
thettreetaf        I  do  uotremcmbcr. 

Will  you  iwcar  that  during  bii  illnem  j'Ou  ever  saw  him  walk  out 
once  I         1  do  not  remember  to  have  leen  hira  go  out  walking. 

Did  yoo  ever  go  iato  hi*  room  during  the  time  of  bia  illnCM  t  I 
waited  upon  bim. 

In  waitiog  upon  bim  did  you  frequently  go  into  hit  room  t        Often. 

Did  yoafind  himtliere  walking  up  and  down  the  roamT  7Ua  I 
do  not  remember. 

Waa  he  attended  by  any  medical  man  I        I  do  not  remember. 

Did  you  not  tee  her  royal  highnentbe  Princen  of  Walei  go  into  tb* 
room  of  Hicronimoa  to  aik  after  hii  bealtb  when  be  had  had  an  aocb 
dent  which  cooAned  him?       I  do  not  remember. 

Have  you  not  leen  her  royal  highnem  go  into  the  room  of  Sir  Williani 
Cell  alao,  when  be  wm  roof  ned  with  illnem  to  hi*  room  t  I  do  nci 
remember. 

Wm  tt  not  tb«  — — *t"*  pfactka  of  ber  ivyal  higfanes  to  go  btnelf 
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inlft  the  chamber  of  any  of  her  suite  who  might  hqvm  to  bii  iQ^  m. 
order  to  aee  after  their  health  and  their  treatment  diMing  tlM^  illfjlSf. 
1  do  not  remember.  '  «  .  / 

You  nerer  happened  to  be  ill  youraelf  at  Xapleaff       Ho. 

Did  her  royal  highneii  make  any  difference  wbataoerer  m  the  il- 
tentiona  she  paid  between  the  upper  lerraut^  tlie  gentlemen  or 
of  her  bouaehok^  and  the  loweit  of  her  attendant^  during  thftir 
finement  by  aicknefii  ? 

The  flolicitor-general  submitted,  that4ier  niajestjr's  attonM|^ 

general  was  assumiog,  as  the  bases  of  his  questioiMy  Am^. 

which  did  not  appear  at  present  tcr  existi  which  he  conceitJt 

to  be  irregular,  eren  in  cross-examination.  ->  « 

Her  majesty's  attorney-general  was  heard  lu-support  of  4t 

,  jf  I . 
question. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  the  regular  mode  of  crqvr . 
examination,  if  it  was  meant  to  prove  that  her  royal  higluiiip 
went  into  the  room  of  Hieronimus  when  be  was  itl,  wia^  '  thr 
M'ituess  should  first  be  asked  whether  he  kuew  that  Hieroifr 
mus  was  ill,  and  then  the  witness  might  be  asked  whether  tier 
royal  highness  went  into  his  room. 

Her  Majesty's  A  Uomey-genermL — Were  all  the  parts  high  and  loMf^; 
of  her  royal  highueM't  suite^  with  the  exception  of  Pergami,  nl«raya  in 
perfect  health  during  the  time  they  were  at  Naples?  I  do  Dot.tf»- 
member.  -  i  r»- 

Did  Dr.  Holland  the  physician  never  attend  any  body  at  nl^  <twpf 
the  residence  at  Naples  f  There  was  no  other  but  Pergami  duriaf 
the  time  that  1  remember ;  Pergami  was  ill  of  that  fall,  the  othem  1  do[ 
not  remember.  '^'^'- 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  yon  do  not  remember  any  other  peflW 
being  attended  by  Dr.  Holland,  during  the  time  that  Peigami  wai  Hi 
in  consequence  of  that  iall  ?        I  do  not  remember. 

What  sort  of  a  bed  did  you  sleep  upon  in  the  little  ^^^^iimf. 
vou  attended  Pergami.        A  mattreaa.  _  ■  , 

It  had  no  curtains,  had  it  ?  No;  it  Was  carried  on  the  ahouldinr 
and  laid  down. 

When  her  royal  highness  went  from  Naples  to  Rome  in  &farcfa  isifl^ 
what  English  persons  were  with  her?  Doctor  Holknd;  m  fiir  w^I 
remember,  Hieronimus. 

Was  not  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  there  T       Was  it  a  small  lady,  Ibr 

do  not  remember  her  name. 

ft 

Was  then  one  English  lady  with  her  royal  higfaBO^  er  tw<v  at 
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time  f  1  xtuMmber  to  hare  leen  one  English  lady ;  I  had  Men  one,  hot 
the  other  I  had  not  teen  j  the  little  thin  one  I  had  seen,  and  remember. 

Did  one  or  Loth  ofthoae  English  ladies  go  with  her  royal  highnen 
from  Naples  to  Rome?  Madame  Falconet,  the  mother,  and  the  two 
daughters ;  the  mother  was  said  to  be  the  wife  of  Falconet,  the  banker 
of  Naples. 

Was  Mrs.  Falconet  an  English  lady  ?        I  do  not  know. 

Did  she  always  talk  English  ?  She  spoke  rather  French,  but  I 
nerer  heard  her  speak  English ;  I  do  not  know  whether  she  spoke  Eng- 
lish, but  she  always  spoke  French. 

Did  yon  erer  see  these  two  young  ladies,  these  daugbtera  of  Mrs.  Fal- 
eonet*s,  in  the  princess's  house  with  their  mother  at  Naples  f  At 
Naples  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  them. 

Did  you  see  them  any  where  else  in  the  pnnceas^s  house f  1  hare 
•ecu  them  on  the  journey ;  when  we  began  our  Joorney  from  Naples  to 
Rome. 

Then  is  it  not  true  that  Mrs.  Falconet  did  take  her  daughters  to  Rome 
wifcfii  her?        Tes. 

About  what  age  were  those  two  girls  ?        I  do  not  remember. 

Were  they  young  children  or  young  ladies  ? 

The  witness  made  an  answer,  upon  which  the  interpreter 
stated,  that  it  was  apparent  the  witness  did  not  understand  the 
question. 

Her  majesty's  «ttorney-geBeral  desired,  that  that  which  he 
had  stated  might  be  translated. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
house,  that  the  witness  might  not  be  interrupted,  in  giving 
that  which  he  might  conceive  to  be  an  answer;  but  might 
finish  any  thing  he  had  to  state,  it  not  being  the  intention  of 
the  house  to  impute  blame  to  either  interpreter  or  coimsel, 

io  respect  to  such  interpretation  as  had  occurred. 

Were  they  young  children  or  young  ladies?        Yes ;  ladies. 

Did  you  see  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  or  any  other  lady  beaidet 
Madame  Falconet,  with  her  royal  highness,  after  she  left  Naples? 
I  do  not  rememl>er. 

Did  yon  ever  see  more  than  one  English  lady  id  the  household  of  her 
royal  highness  at  the  same  timet  1  do  not  know ;.  I  do  not  remem* 
ber.     (Non  mi  ricordo.) 

Her  majesty's  attorney-general  desired,  that  the  expression 
might  be  translated  **  I  do  not  remember." 


The  interpreter  expUmied,  that  dieie  irordt  MMnt^  I  Jotfk 
remember,  or  I  don't  know  ;**  and  that  tfiej  aaawmnd  to  Ae 
French  phraae  '^  Je  ne  sais  pas/'  Mr.  Brougbam  Goandered 
the  correct  tranilation  of  the  worda  t«  be  of  nmeh  ooia 
quence :  and  be  dissented  from  Uiat  which  had  been-  pel 
upon  them  by  the  Marchese :  npon  wbidi  the  Merchese  Sp- 
netto  (the  interpreter)  begged  that  their  lordships  would  epply 
to  the  interpreter  for  her  majesty,  who  was  behind  hinij  aed 
would  correct  him  if  he  was  wroi|g.  Their  lordahipa  deaind 
Mr.  Cohen,  accordingly,  to  be  ashed|  which  wee  done  If 
Mr.  Brougham. 

How  do  you  translate  die  words  ^  Noe  mi  riondo  i^-^I  da 
not  recollect. 

How  do  you  render  "  I  don't  know  ?" — *'  Noi^  eo.** 

Mr.  Brougham  then  appealed  to  their  lordships.  It  woeU 
be  the  most  childish  thing  in  the  world  in  him  were  he  to  talk 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language ;  because  timr  lord- 
ships had  appointed  an  interpreter,  and  they  were  to  take  the 
witness's  answer  through  him.  But  if  it  appeared  thet  tbif 
always  translated  '^  Non  mi  ricordo"  **  I  don't  recollect,"  it 
seemed  to  him  that  it  might  be  allowable  for  a  person  ■  e^en, 
inho  was  only  a  Tramontane,  like  himself — to  doubt  whetWr 
the  same  words'  could  sometimes  mean  ''  I  don't  recollect." 
and  at  others  "  1  don't  know." 

[Tlie  interpreter,  with  their  lordships'  leave,  re-ateted  the 
question.] 

Lord  Hampden  desired  the  interpreter  to  say  how  he  woeM 
translate  *^  This  I  don't  recollect." — ^Tba  interpreter  replied, 
*'  Non  mi  ricordo  questo." 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  was  exactly  his  constniction  of 
the  words.  Did  the  interpreter,  by  '*  Non  mi  ricordo/' 
mean  to  say,  "  I  have  no  recollection,"  or  '^  I  have  no  know- 
ledge f"  The  interpreter  answered,  **  I  have  no  recollec* 
tion  :"  and  that  the  word  "  questo,"  which  was  desired  to  be 
precisely  stated,  applied  to  the  particular  circiunatence 
spoken  of. '    ^ 
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Her  Majnt/s  Aawnty-^^end, — Yoa  gave  w  an  accwnt  yulerday 
of  liaving  knocked  one  night  at  Pergami^s  door  at  Genoa  so  loud  that  he 
Bittft  have  heard  you,  and  tliat  he  gave  no  answer?       I  did. 

What  sort  of  people  were  they  who  had  come  into  the  house,  that 
nighty  that  made  yon  go  and  knock  up  the  baron — knock  up  Pergamif 
It  was  when  that  theft  was  made. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  robbers  had  broken  in,  or  threatened  to  break 
into  the  house  ?       Robbers  had  gone  into  the  house. 

Was  not  the  alarm  given  that  it  was  part  of  your  friend  Oroptcda*s 
gangf  was  not  that  the  alarm  in  the  queen*s  house? 

The  solicitor-general  objected  to  the  question,  as  assuming 
there  was  a  person  of  the  name  of  Ompteda,  and  secondly, 
that  ho  was  a  friend  of  the  witness;  and  also  assukning  thag 
there  was  a  gang  of  which  the  friend  of  the  witness  was 
a  party. 

Mr.  Brougham. — So  they  were,  by  the  answer  to  the  last 
question  which  I  put 

The  solicitor-general. — Of  which  gang  you  also  assume, 
tliat  the  friend  of  Majocchi,  the  witness,  was  a  part. 

Mr.  Brougham.— A  part  of  the  gang !  ho  was  their  head^ 
their  ringleader. 

The  lord  chancellor,  addressing  the  learned  counsel,  ob- 
served, that  he  had  said  he  would  go  by  steps ;  buthere'he  was 
assuming  the  whole  of  the  facts,  which^  it  was  not  competent 
fijyr  him  to  do. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  that  question  appeared  to 
the  hpuse  irregular,  and  such  as  ought  not  to  be  put. 

Her  majesty's  attorney-general  stated,  that  he  had  put  the 
question  in  that  form  to  save  time,  but  would  put  it  with 
more  minuteness. 

Did  not  somebody  that  night  come  and  attack  a  window  of  the  house? 
Yes,  some  thieves. 

Did  not  you  yomself  go  to  the  window  on  that  occasion  ?  I  opened 
the  window,  and.  saw  a  tall  person  before  me ;  I  took  a  gun  and  fired 
upon  this  person,  that  fellow;  I  saw  more  than  one^  and  1  fired  upon 
those  persons;  tliey  ran  away. 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 
'    Lord  Mansfield  then  asked  whether  Sir  William  Gell  was 
one  of  the  witnesses  summoned ;  and  being  informed  that  Sir 
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WiMiin  «M  vrdered  to  ■tlent),  he  demindad  yAtataarJim  i 
prfeienl. 

Hie  lord  chancellor  uked  if'Sir  Williuo  Gdl  i 
n  ■ttettdance  upon  the  house  i 

The  niher  of  the  black  rod  infonned  thd(IorMiip«  that  Jm 
vu. 
,   Upon  Xion)  ManiBeld's  mdtionUwt  be  be  called  in,   •  -      . 

The  lord  chancellor  wfl«ofopiaion  that  their  lonUipanq^ht 
hear  him  within  the  house;  ^ut,  if  so,  he  did  not  know  if 
inch  a  proceeding  should  not  be  subject  to  a  qiieatioii,  «l|»- 
ther  he  might  thereafter  be  examined  as  a.  witness  upoa  tile 
question.  Their  lordships,  as  he  undentood  the  matter,  iaA 
thought  it  would  be  most  proper  that  the  witnetsea,  upon  ba& 
•ides,  who  were  not  under  examination,  shoiild  with^rav 
while  the  examinations  were  going  oi^— with  the  exception  oaly 
of  those  who  were  employed  upon  professional  buainesa,  or  w1» 
were  attending,  otherwise,  upon  account  of  a  necessity  to  d» 

■9. 

Earl  Grey  understood  that  it  was  the  wiah  of  the  house  drat 
the  other  witnesses,  upon  both  sidea,  should  retire  during  the 
examination  of  a  witness.  If  any  one  were  now  preaeotil 
might  be  contrary  to  the  understanding  of  the  hous^  and 
from  error,  but  it  would  be  much  better  that  the  house  ahottld 
now  lay  down  distinctly  what  it  would  rule,  in  order  that  no 
witnesses  might  hereafter  be  present  except  those  who  wan 
necessarily  so. 

The  Earl  of  Liyerpool  concurred  tn  the  propriety  of  tfae 
course  recommended  by  the  noble  ear) ;  he  only  wished  to 
know  what  he  meant  by  the  words  "  necessarily  present,* 
Did  he  mean  to  say  professionally  i  or  did  he  men  '*  imgm> 
•arily,"  as  for  the  purposes  of  consultation  I  for  he  (IdiMA 
Liverpool)  could  easily  conceive  that  in  the  case  of  die  qa^n 
it  might  be  necessary  that  some  of  the  witnesses  should  «t- 
tsnd  in  consequence  of  the  information  which  diey  could  ^re. 
He  submitted  that  counsel  on  either'  nde  should  have  dicir 
option — diat  of  havii^  die  particular  individuals  present  in  the 
bouscj  or  of  afterwards  examining  them.     He  agreed  in  An 
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opinion  of  ihe  D«b1«  earl,  but  wished  to  lui*w  wliat  he  meant 
bjT  being  "  neceasarilj"  presenL 

Lord  Grenvi  lie  sfaould  recommend,  "  that  witneisea  not  jet, 
examined  be  directed  to  retire,  and  that  they  shall  not  be 
prevent  without  the  leave  of  this  house."  All  the  witneue* 
who  might  be  retained  upon  both  sides  ought  not,  he  con- 
ceived, to  be  present.  If  it  were  wished  by  counsel  to  have 
the  assistance  of  an  officer  who  might  be  a  witness,  for  the 
purpose  of  couducttng  the  case,  he  ought  not  to  be  present. 
That  officer  could  not  be  presumed  to  be  present,  or,  if  he  wer« 
present,  he  could  not  mftenrarda  be  examined  as  a  witness. 

The  lord  chancellor  was  quite  sure  that  he  spoke  to  an  as- 
Mmbly  which  would  feel  the  deepest  possible  regret  if  it  should 
happen  that  an  unfortunate  misunderstanding  should  ei:clude 
any  witness  whose  testimony  might  satisfy  their  lordships  aa  to 
what  the  proof  was.  He  ^should  ho{>c  that  tliey  would  take 
the  rule  which  iiad  been  suggested  by  the  noble  lord  under  the 
gallery — that  any  person  ordered  to  attend  on  that  house  as  a 
witness  during  the  present  proceeding,  should  not  be  suffered 
to  be  exaQiified,  if  he  should  have  previously  been  present  dur- 
ing the  examination  of  any  other  witness.  Kut  be  should  be  . 
very  sorry  (whatever  might  be  the  inconveniences  which  might 
arise  from  a  contrary  course)  if  their  lordships  applied  tbia 
rule  to  such  an  extent  as  to  exclude  parties  employed  as  the 
agents  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  case ;  or,  in  cons^ 
quence  of  such  a  mistake  as  had  occurred,  if  their  lordships 
Qppticd  it  in  the  present  instance.  He,  for  one,  would  ten 
thousand  times  mther  meet  these  inconveniences  and  conse- 
quences, than  that,  because  of  a  misunderstanding,  tliis  evi- 
dence should  be  shut  out.  Tlie  lord  chancellor  then  repeated 
the  rule,  and  asked  their  lordships  whether  it  was  their  plea- 
sure to  adopt  hi 

The  counsel  were  again  called  in,  aiid  informed  that  it  was 
the  desire  of  the  house,  that  in  future  no  person  shall  be  exa- 
mined as  a  witness,  other  than  tlie  members  of  tbe  house,  with- 
out le^ve  of  the  house,  who  has  been  present  during  the 
examination  of  any  other  witness  or  witnesses. 
2  E  2 
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Her  mtjeitr'i  attomty-^fenenl  stated  to  their  kmUi^i^  Is 
excose  for  Sir  WiUiam  G«U  IwTing  been  tmeeo^  that  hs  had 
excepted  thoie  persoiu  who  were  in  offidxl  a 
that  Sir  WiUim  Oell  mw  in  official  i 
majesty,  bat  that  he  had  now  withdrmwa,  and  wosld  mat  m 
fntnre  be  pment. 

Her  majeBtj'B  soUcitor-geaeral  stated,  that  Lord  '',*-4ltK 
WM  ordered  to  attend  as  a  witseu  for  her  majesty  ;  that  ha 
had  applied  to  the  attorney-general  for  his  conseDt  for  hm  ■ 
hndsliip  to  be  present;  thataa  that  consent  m^ht  not  be  atS" 
ficient,  he  now  begged  to  apply  to  the  house  for  permurios 
for  Lord  LandBfF  to  be  present. 

The  counsel  were  mformed  that  any  Lish  peer  bad  ■  rig^ 
to  bepreienL 

The  lc»d  chancellor  stated,  that  the  resolutioD  waa  not 
intended  to  exclade  soy  Irish  peer,  or  others,  who  bad  a  right 
to  be  present. 

The  Bttomey-general  requested  to  be  informed,  whether  Ae 
rule  was  intended  to  apply  to  tbose  who  were  profeaaiosiallj 
engaged  on  either  side,  or  whether  it  would  be  necessary  t* 
hand  in  to  their  lordshtps  a  list  of  those  gentlemen  neceaaarily 
attendant  on  each  side,  so  as  to  come  within  the  role  laid 
down. 

Ilie  connsel  were  informed,  that  it  could  not  be  intendad 
to  include  those  professionally  engaged,  and  they  were  directed 
to  hand  in  a  list  of  thoae'  (coutuel,  altomies,  and  their  cleiU) 
whose  attendance  was  necessary  on  either  side. 

The  «[amination  of  the  witness  then  proceeded. 
'  HerKajutf't  Atlonuy-jftntrtU, — After  the  robbers  had  attacfcadur 
tbrcBteacd  tbe  home,  sad  you  had  fired  upon  tbem  in  the  waj  yoa  have 
dcicribed,  nu  not  tbe  nhole  taouK  alsrmed  by  what  had  taken  pheet 
1  inimedialel;  ran  to  knock  at  the  door,  and  theain  going  down  atafra 
I  found  that  all  the  people  had  collected,  or  were  camiog  down  atavKi 

Did  yoa  see  anv  one  of  then  Wift  a  drawn  nrord  in  hb  band  upon  tfaat 
occaiaon  t        I  cannot  remember  that. 

Was  Captain  Hownam  there  upon  that  occaiioa  t  I  do  not  remem- 
ber whether  be  was  there. 

Was  HieroaimiHt  It  w«i  all  tbe  bmily,  bnt  I  cannot  aay  indiit 
dually  wbetber  Ohm  penons  were  there. 
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Did  yon  see.  Pergami  there  9        Yes,  Pergaini  wm  therc^  I  nw  him. 

How  long  after  the  fint  alarm  was  it  that  you  went  to  kQOck  at  Per- 
gami^sdoorl        Thrtfe  miDUtes. 

Three  minutes  after  you  had  fired  the  piece  ?        Yes. 

After  knocking  at  Pergami's  door,  and  not  finding  him  there,  did  you 
open  the  door  to  see  whether  he  was  in  the  room  or  not?  No,  I  did 
not  open  the  door ;  but  Pergami  came  out  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after ;  a  great  noise  was  made»  and  then  he  came  out. 

Where  were  you  at  the  time  that  Pergami  did  wl^at  you  are  pleased 
to  call,  come  out  ? 

Interpreter^^!  cannot  put  the  question  in  that  way,  what 
you  please  to  call,  come  out ;  T  can  put  it,  when  he  came  out. 

Where  were  you  when  Pergami  did  wbat  you  call,  come  out?  I 
knocked  at  the  door,  receired  no  answer,  and  went  down  stairs,  and  theh 
all  the  family  was  coming  out ;  and  then  I  saw  Pergami  come  out  in 
about  a'  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards. 

Then  first  you  fired  upon  the  robbers,  then,  three  minutes  afterwards^ 
knocked  violently  at  Pergami*s  room,  then  you  went  away,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  art  hour  after  that  the  house  were  pleased  to  take  the  alarm,  and 
all  to  come  out  ? 

Mr.  Solicitor-'general  objected  to  this  question,  as  an  incor- 
rect statement  of  the  answer. 

Mr.  Brougham  here  obserVed — He  first  fires  upon  the  rob* 
bers ;  three  minutes  previously  he  has  knocked  violently  at 
the  door  of  Pergami's  room ;  then  he  goes  to  see  what  is 
the  matter.  But  it  seems  that  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
this  it  is,  that  the  house  is  alarmed,  and  he  fires  at  them.  Will 
you  ask  him,  how<soon  it  was  after  he  fired  the  piece  that  he 
saw  Pergami  and  the  rest  of  the  household  come  out  ? 

I  fired,  ran  to  the  room  of  Pergami,  knocked,  and  received  no  answer; 
went  back  again  to  the  place  where  1  had  fired,  the  family  collected,  and 
I  called  and  said,  Robb^ra,  robbers,  we  have  robbers  in  the  house ;  I 
remained  there,  and  then  the  people  retired. 

How  long  were  you  knocking  at  Pergami*s  door  I  I  remained  a  long 
time,  and  I  knocked  irery  loud,  louder  and  louder. 

Did  you  go  below  from  Pergami^s  door  ?  I  went  down  to  the  sams 
room  where  the  robbers  bad  been. 

Where  did  you  first  see  Pergami  after  that  time?  In  the  same 
room  to  which  I  referred,  and  where  the  tliieves  had  l)een. 

You  have  said,  that  the  princess  went  almost  immediately  from  the 
Grand  Britannia  at  Venice,  to  a  private  house  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 
Yes? 
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• 

Whatwai  tbo  room«exttoUieqtteeu*i  roomlntlMtlMaaer  Thslv 
was  ft  great  talooiiyaiid  in -the  corner  there  wai  a  rocNBwfakbM  iatettia 
bed-room  of  her  royal  hlghneas. 

Was  there,  anottier  room  on  any  other  of  tho  four  aldei  of  Hie  pris- 
ceM*t  room?  There  was  on  two  sides  a  window^  and  cm  thm  ttM 
sde  there  were  other  rooms. 

Was  there  not  &  room  used  for  a  sitting-room  on  the  side  you  mre  mom 
^peaking  d^  which  opened  into  the  <)ueen*s  copm  f  1  do  doC  kaoir 
what  use  the  room  was  put  to. 

Where  did  Hieronimus  sleep  I        I  do  not  remember. 

Beyond  those  rooms  which  yon  hare  described^]  and^of  whScb  jom  any 
you  do  not  l&now  the  uae^  was  there  a  staircase  ?  I  do  not  know,  I 
hare  not  seen  any  staircase  on  that  side. 

Where  did  William  Austin  sleep  in  this  bouse?  I  do  not  m- 
member. 

Where  did  Captain  Hannam  sleep?        I  do  not  know. 

Was  he  with  the  queen  at  Venice  ?       He  was. 

Was  WUIiam  Austin  ?       He  was. 

Hieronimus?        He  was. 

Cameron?        No»  he  was  not  there. 

Was  Victorine,  Pergami*8  child  there  ?       I  do  not  remember. 

Did  Victoriue,  the  child,  always  sleep  In  the  room  with  tbe  prinoeae  ? 
Where  ?• 

After  the  time  that  the  clnld  Vtctorine  came  to  be  fn  the  bouae  with 
her  royal  highneat,  did  she  generally  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  the 
princess?        I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  know  of  her  sleeping  in  any  other  part  of  the  house  f  I 
cannot  know  tliat. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  sleeping  in  any  other  part  of  eitlier  the  bouse  or 
the  ships  ?  I  do  not  remember ;  she  slept  under  the  pavilion  ^ith  her 
sometimes. 

InterpreUr. — ^Ido  find  it  difficult  to  make  myself  understood; 
the  witness  is  frightened  out  of  his  wits  ;  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  most  common  words ;  I  cannot  make  him  under- 
stand the  question. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  ever  in  your  life,  saw  Victorino  sleep  in  any 
other  part  of  the  ship  or  house,  except  where  the  prineesa  was? 
Sometimes  Mhe  slept  under  tlie  pavilion,  where  was  the  bed  with  ber 
royal  highness;  sometimes  she  slept  down  below,  in  the  room  of  her 
royal  highness^  aqd  sometimes  she  slept  with  tbe  dsme  d*hooneur. 

Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  lady  of  honour?       The  Countess  Oldt. 


We  have  it,—"  generally/' 
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Wtio  baridM  TOQneir,  da  yoii  kuow,  ettr  utt  VkloriH  akepiiiK 
out  of  the  room  where  her  royal  higlineu  slept  t       ThM  I  do  not 

Did  jgit  errr  yonnelf  aee  VictoriDC  in  a  room,  and  in  a  btd  where 
her  royal  hishaen  wu  not  to  sleep  thnt  night        1  have  never  seen  it< 

Did  Mr.  Burrell,  an  English  gentleman,  goto  Venice  with  her  royal 
highness  at  the  time  you  have  spoken  oft        1  do  not  remember. 

Do  you  crqr  remember  having  Men  ■,  gentleman  of  tlial  name  in 
hrr  royal  highnesi's  family,  fbr  any  length  of  timet  Yes,  t  ihort 
young  man. 

When  and  whercf  At  the  VHIla  ViUanl,  whan  we  were  then-, 
and  also  at  Milan  and  the  house  Borumeo. 

Where  did  he  sleep  at  the  VilU  Vilhuri*        I  do  sot  Kmember. . 

At  Ihe  Casa  Boromeof        I  dcTnot  remember. 

At  Venice  T        I  do  not  remember  there  also. 

The  second  tine  when  yon  went  back  to  Genoa,  was  not  the  arrnhgc- 
ment  of  the  rooms  the  same  as  usnal  with  respect  to  the  princess  and 
PergamiT  The  princess  did  not  stop  at  Genoa  only  once ;  shemerely 
embarked  there  when  she  came  from. Naples  the  second  time,  she  went 
immoit lately  on  board  the  ship. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  Villa  d'Este  since  the  time  you  came  back 
from  the  long  voyage?        I  have. 

Was  the  positioa  of  the  rooms  the  same  as  It  had  been  before  witli 
respect  to  the  queen  and  PergamiT  They  were  not  in  the  same  si< 
twntion  as  before. 

Was  there  not  k'  stair-case  or  a  landing-place  of  a  ftair-oase  on  one 
side  or  the  princess's  room  on  her  retnra  1        A  small  corridor. 

Was  there  a  sitting-room  on  the  other  side  of  it,  not  opposite,  but  on 
•ne  of  the  other  sides  of  it  i  There  was  a  Hnali  corridor,  on  the  left 
of  which  there  was  a  door  that  led  into  the  room  of  the  princess,  wfakh 
was  only  locked;  and  then  going  a  little  Ibrtheronin  the  corridor  there 
was  on  the  left  hand  a  amall  room,  and  opposite  to  this  small  room  there 
was  another,  door  which   led  into  the  room  where  they  aupped  iitlbe 

Did  not  that  room  communicate  on  the  one  side  with  the  prioceaa'a 
room,  and  oa  the  other  side  with  Ihe  room  where  the  mahls  slept  t 
There  was  this  sopping  room  on  the  right,  there  was  a  door  wLich 
led  into  Pei^mi's  room,  and  on  the  same  right  band  of  the  taina 
room  there  was  a  small  alcoTe,  nbere  there  nasthebed  of  Bartolonw 

How  many  doori  were  there  In  the  smill 'sitting-room  where  they 
sopped  f  I  saw  two  doors  opon  always,  but  there  was  a  third  stop- 
ped by  a  {MclUre, 
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Where  did  her  royal  highnen*!  makb  sleep  f  On  the  otfier  aide^  la 
another  apartment.  *     r  /-' 

Where  did  Mr.  Hanoam  aleep  f        I  do  not  know. 

By  what  paange  did  the  maids  get  into  her  royal  higbnea^a  be^iMH^- 
for  the  aerrice  of  the  chamber  f        Through  the  iomII  oomdor. 

lato  which  her  royal  highneai'a  room*  opened  ff  They  oonld  go  llda 
way,  through  the  small  corridor.  '  * 

Upon  the  journey,  when  her  royal  highness  osed  tenia  fer  icatiaf  -Iq^ 
you  hare  said  that  her  practice  was  to  trarel  by  nighty  and  to 
ing  the  heat  of  the  day  f        Yes  I 

Did  her  royal  highneai  ride  upon  that  journey  ?         She 
horseback. 

About  how  many  hours  was  slie  on  horsebaek^  generally  apealdag^-  ia 
the  course  of  the  night  f  She  mounted  her  horse  in  the  efeoiog  at.tfaa 
suii-set,  and  travelled  all  night,  till  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

It  is  not  asked  as  to  half  aa  hour,  oreren  an  hour,  butaboot  bow 
many  hours  was  she  on  horseback  during  the  night?  I  do  not  flo> 
collect  •    '.' 

Was  she  four  hours?  She  mounted  on  horseback  in  the  erdua^ 
when  the  sun  set,  and  dismounted  in  the  morning  when  the  aun  araae| 
but  I  had  no  watch,  and  I  do  not  know  the  length  of  time. 

Will  you  take  upon  you  to  swear,  that  slie  did  not  A-equeatly  lida- 
in  this  manner  as  much  as  eight  hours  without  stopping  ?  I  do  not 
recollect 

Was  not  her  royal  highness  extremely  fatigued  when  she 
in  the  morning  from  those  rides  ?        It  was  said,  that  she 
tired,  and  she  immediately  went  to  rest  herself  on  the  Turkish 

Was  she  very  much  fiitigued  during  the  last  hour  or  two  of 
rides  before  dismounting  ?        1  cannot  recollect  that 

Have  you  not  'seen,  during  the  last  hour  or  two  of  those  rkfei^  her 
royal  highness  obliged  to  have  persons  supporting  her  on  horaebach^ 
from  the  excess  of  her  fatigue  ?    I  do  not  recollect 

Was  it  not  her  royal  highness*s  practice  upon  those  ride%  the  in* 
atant  she  dismounted  from  horseback,  to  throw  herself  upon  the  joik  Ibr 
repose? 

[At  this  period  of  the  examination  her  majesty  entered  the 
house,  and  took  her  usual  seat  beiow  her  counsel  and  near 
the  witness.    Their  lordships  rose  on  her  entrance.] 

After  she  dismounted  from  her  horse,  she  threw  herself  upon  th^. 
sofa,  because  she  was  tired. 

Have  you  not  yourself  slept  or  rested  yourself  between  the  inn«*r  and 
the  outer  of  those  two  tents  where  her  royal  highness  reposed  darro^ 
the  d  1}  ?        Yes ;  I  and  Carlino.^' 
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Wm  BOt  tliii  tte  nfuUr  pdace  ti^nat  both  for  yon  and  OwUw)  kt 
aoeh  taonrat  J  ilept  ou  a**  itde  and  CariiBO  ilet^  on  the  othtr,  te- 
caue  it  idmIc  two  tent*  j  uid  io  the  intentice  cf  tiiote  two  tenti  onow 
*ide  1  ilept,  uid  oa  the  other  lide  Cwliiio. 

DoMCariino  BMan  Camera*!  It  waa  Mid  tint  he  waaaMpbew 
of  BBTtoloiDo  Pergami. 

WiaheoMcflbcKn>antat        He  wore  Irnrj,  aaldid^ 

What  aort  of  icb  wert  the;  that  were  pat  under  Ibe  tent  oa  tboae 
occatioD*;  wunot  one  aoironbedrtead,  aadthe  oUter  aaolkl  There 
wai.  fint  a  Turlciah  aofk,  or  rather  a  aob  jdaeed  by  ttw  Turkic  and 
tiico  I  placed  an  itoa  bedatead. 

Are  yoa  tmderrteod  rights  that  no  bed-dotfata  «f  any  mt  ware  put 
■pan  the  aolU        I  do  not  remeaaber  that 

Wu  not  the  aoft  pM  down  In  the  aantt  itate  in  which  it  waa  carried. 
Hke  a  oomBon  aoft  in  a  Foomt  Yea;  Intbemiddte  of  thepnrllion 
waa  a  pjUar  or  cola«n,  and  the  aoA  waa  placed.ekae  to  it 

Waa  it  not  in  ererr  other  iwpect  ■■  aoAw  are,  which  are  placed  in 
rooma  t  It  waa  a  aob ;  1  have  not  paid  particular  attention ;  1  know 
itwaaaaoTa. 

On  the  iron  bedatead  did  you  not  place  a  mattreaa  to  nuke  il  more 
aoA  to  lie  upon  t  A  amall  mattreai  wluch  did  bekag  to  the  mall  iron 
bed. 

WMtt  notanwttrc^  caMdfalealher.  aleattteniBiattreaBt       Ido 


UMd  yoD  not  to  p)ac«  it  i  waa  it  not  yonr  odke  to  pot  it  there  yooi- 
adff        It  waa  tny  office,  togetber  with  Cariino)' to  place  the  bed. 

lltaae  were  ttw  laine  beda ;  the  aoh  and  the  bed  that  were  nwd 
ondemeath  the  tent  on  board  the  pdacca,  were  they  nott  There 
were  two  bedateadi^  one  that  waa  in  a  tnrnk,  and  the  other  fblded  up  in 
a  handle ;  but  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  waa  that  in  the  tmnk,  or 
that  in  the  baiidle. 

Were  they  not  exactly  of  the  aame  kind  t  That  of  iron,  which  waa 
made  in  a  bnndle,  wu  a  rerj  little  larger ;  and  the  other,  which  waa 
in  a  tmnk,  waa  a  very  KtOe  aauller. 

Waa  not  tba  aoft  the  anme  that' waa  naed  on  board  the  pdaocn  ondei 
tke  panlioot       I  do  not  recollect  whether  it  waa  the  aame  or  not 

If  it  waa  not  the  aame  ideBtieal  iofe,  wai  il  not  a  aofh  ao  lihe  hi  erery 
napect  (bat  you  might  eaiilf  take  one  tor  the  other  t       1  cannot  aay. 

Waa  it  not  her  royal  highiMat'a  comrtant  practice  iqxm  the  voyage  to 
throw  heraelf  down  for  repoae  in  the  middle  cf  the  day  without  taking 
effharcMhaaf        To  tbb  I  paid  no  attention ;  Imade  do  obaerTatioo. 

■  We  hare  i^-^  who  waa  Carlinor 
T.  «  F 


'  '^1^  cBon-iXAiinrJtnoN 

Will  jwatalw  I 
TOfige,  tbe  princoB  ever  took  bffone  «Mdi  cf  lw>  cIbBi^^-'-' 
■petk  Kis  I  i>i^  ■udtriliud  ycM}   ifter  faer  ni^  li 
mounted  from  tbe  bonci  riwundreMed  bendtto  n 

Wbttpirtor  ber  dothM  do  yon  bnu  to  WMrttat  bar  njaili^ 
iMMtcob  off  for  that  pnrpoMt      The  uf^r  gown;  tfai  ^tper^UBMift 

Do  jron  neu  to  wy  that  bcr  ro^  hifbncM  took  vKhar  gmi%'Jw« 
wrtorwrtoDt  or  cloak,  io  whidi  the  bHlbeMridtogt  Idrattto- 
collect.  .         .  7.■■^■M 

Weatbetc  not  •  doak  wUch  her  nyd  hi|liMaw«.«taBalgMMto 
throw  over  ber  the  moment  ibe  dUmouqted,  ftir  the  parpoae  of  ^mtg 
inUt       I  do  not  recollect  that  ■  ■  •< .      --t- tvVt 

Did  her  royal  hiEhnem  pat  om  a  mantle  wheaalw  aHaatodfta  t^m 
topunueberjoimieyT       IdonotrMMnboribaL  '  r  i.t  u-ft 

Wen  there  aheeti  and  blaakela  npon  tbe  aoh  nndv  Ito  teatpiB>alM 
a  penoD  taking  off  their  dotbca  oooU  go  to  bed,  m  it  mum^ianBaltfa 
I  placed  tbe  bed,  and  then  Iptaced  aawM  feather  paiowi^.aadJiMk  I 
retired.  -^    >■■•  ;«»Y' 

Yoa  did  not  put  aoy  iheeti  or  blanks  or  ooveriida  andiibaii^ttM 
youl         I  do  not  remetnber,  '    I'V 

Wai  it  not  exactly  the  aame  BMd  for  aleepiBg  ander  tbo  tent  «a  IfeMd 
the  polacca  afterwardi^  dariogtbeao-TOyager  1  danatm^Brftoj 
1  know  that  Ibere  were  hedt  or  cudii«i%  hot  I  do  not  kamw  wtatfker 
Hie  bediwei«made  whether  togetfotoornot  ■'-■■,if 

Will  you  iwear  yon  ever  nw,  either  on  tfao  takd  joamay  jniTlily 
tine,  or  on  board  tbe  ihip  dnring  the  voyage  eaftatMA-tf  omAhb 
bed-clothe%  ibect^  blanket*,  or  coverHda  upon  tW  bad  f        lUaA* 


Who  oxcept  yoaraeir  a»d  CarlSao  ever  made  boaa  bed^  «ittar  OkAa 
land  or  ■ea-veyaga  T        I  do  boC  taeollect  any  otbnr  wbo  did  ib'»  > . . 

Ha««  yea  Dotnrom  it  wn  yoa  and  CarliDO  wbow  daitf  it:;«to  to 
make  Ihoae  be^f  Yea ;  wben  w«  anived  nnda  tbe  taBtirpknl 
the  bed,  and  tben  I  went  out  >  •  r ' 

You  have  told  b*  how  and  by  whom  the  bed  wm  made  at  nrik^  j^a 
reatOTCd  tiw  beda  in  tbe  mofniag  on  the  voyage!       IdowA  laamnbhr. 

Will  you  awear  that  it  wm  not  yoavMlfT  I  do  not  muflaiL'.  Iv 

the  evening  I  wai  ordered  to  make  the  bed,  and  I  canladthe  cnAAaaa) 
then  in  tbe  nwrning  I  waa  called  and  took  away  tba.  coriin^ j.^fwtt 
waa  not  a  matrimonial  be^  a  large  bed,  a  red  bad,  bat  th&j:  Mtut 
menly  ■nail  enthiooawbidi  I  placed  when  people  cooUbmL-...  .i 

Didyouercr  happen  to  MafilUyAMtin,  WiQiMi  Aaatta.' j«t  ^ri* 
the  tent  In  tbe  mat  way  «■  the  voyage,  «r  en  landf  I  do  not  a^ 
collect 
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« 

yoaerer  tee  Hieroninai  rest  in  the  saaie  way  in  tbe  tei^ ?       I 
ilo  not  recollect 

WiU  you  ttrear  that  they  both  of  them  have  not  so  rested  in  the  tent? 
1  do  not  recollect. 

In  the  room  below  the  cabin  on  board  the  polacca,  where  did  Hiero- 
nimus  sleep  in  general?        I  do  not  recollect 

Where  did  Mr.  Hannam  sleep?        I  do  not  recollect. 

Where  did  William  Austin  sleep?        I  do  not  remember. 

Where  did  the  Countess  Oldi  sleep  ?       I  do  not  remember. 

Where  did  you  yoursell  sleep  ?  On  a  sofa  in  a  room  where  they 
diaed.  >i 

Did  not  Cameron  sleep  in  the  same  room  on  another?  Cameron 
waa  not  a  servant  there. 

Was  Cameron  on  l>oard  tbe  ship  ?  He  was  on  board  the  ship^  but 
he  was  not  a  servant 

•Where did  he  sleep?        I  do  not  know  where  he  slept 
MtBit  yon  swear  that  you  yourself  slept  on  a  sofa  in  the  dining-room  ? 
Yes;  whenever  I  felt  myself  sick  or  unwell,  I  went  down  below ^  but 
when  not,  I  slept  there;  generally  I  slept  there. 

Where  did  the  maid  sleep?        I  do  not  know. 

Where  did  Captain  Flynn  sleep  ?        I  do  not  know. 
■   You  know  there  was  one  English  sea*officer  on  board  the  vessel,  as 
wdl  as  Captain  Hannam  ?       Yes. 

The  whcde  of  the  voyage?  Lieutenant  Flynn  was  on  board  the 
foiicca  Carolina,  during  the  whole  voyage. 

-iWas  he  not  in  her  ro^al  highness*s  suite  in  her  royal  highness*s  land 
journey,  as  well  as  the  sea  voyage  ?        I  do  not  remember  that 

Will  you  swear  that  Lieutenant  Flynn  was  not  on  the  land  journey 
With  her  royal  highness  to  Palestine  ?        This  I  do  not  recollect 

About  what  aged  man  is  Lieut.  Flynn  ?        I  cannot  tell. 

if  he  a  very  young  nan,  or  a  man  of  aboi^  thirty  ?  I  cannot  re- 
oonect 

Is  he  oMer  or  younger  apparently  than  Lieut  Hannam  ?  This  I 
cannot  recollect 

Have  you  ever  seen  him  in  her  royal  highnesses  suite,  except  during 
the  kmg  voyage?        I  do  not  rememtier. 

Did  you  ever  see  turn  In  your  life  with  her  royal  highness  at  the 
Vaia  d'Este,  or  the  Villa  Vlllanl,  or  any  of  the  other  pahKXS  her  royal 
highness  inhabited  ?        1  cannot  remember. 

Have  you  the  least  doubt  in  your  mind,  that  Captain  Flynn  never 
was  in  her  royal  highness's  service  regularly  when  on  shore?  I  do 
not  remember  either  yes  or  no;  1  do  not  fecoUect  at  all  of  tliis. 

2  Fft 
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Wlin  did  yoa  Me  Ciftaio  Wgn  tat  tffe  mLl^it,..^  WlMMkl^ 

About  wtel  tine  t  ()fttlMn«vn*omttMy«aNVP^%i^Sni^  Al» 
oiember  be  weeoo  boeHi  eboat  SyracuM^  or  it  Synnan.. ,,..         .  ^  ^ 

AadfMdoMtraooUectbeviiigeferMettbin^^oef  ,  J^mm^m^ 
member  to  beve  teeo  bim  after  that  .     ^j^^ 

Were  yoa  ever  aearMk  on  tboToyage  borne  frfNftJaflkt  .  lyChwt 
ever  T  em  oa  beard  a  abifH  I  am  more  anwett  tban  weiL  , 

[Swne  obeenratioas  were  here  made  «a  Ike  oiael 
of  the  words  ^  aempre  fion  tano,"  as  iatttidvoed  bj 
in  his  answeri  which  Mr.  Brougham  observed  moat  ht 
as  comrejmg  the  idea  of  '*  always  ill/'  and  not  ^  for  ^e 
party''  or  ''  almost  always^''  as  SMght  be  inferred'  ftiaA 
translatioQ.    It  was,  however,  decided  that  the  aaeww 
remain.]  =-  ^^* 

The  eotmsel  wers  fafortned,  that  in  case  any  dkoubt  arfW' 
whedier  ^e  interpretation  wtis  correcti  it  must  be  ^ii!iiilaitfcd 
bf  the  interpretation  of  the  other  interpreter,  whb  wJBs'swrjBili ; 
fcr  that  there  was  no  person  in  the  house,  or  at  the  bar,  w&b' 
lud  a  right  to  give  any  interpretation. 

Her  Majesty^s  Attomey-General  to  thi  JlafvAess.*--<3iv!Q^ 
b  Italian,  the  very  w^rds  thevritness  Aad  i  .  ..^ 

He  answered  ^  sempre^**  «ad  in  the  same  brenth,  be  adAtf 
**  le  piii  parti,''  and  that  as  far  as  I  can^collect  it  i^  fcr  Vte 
PHMit  part  I  vras  more  sick  than  welL  ^ -"^ 

Then  when  yon  were  teirtfl,  you  west  below  did  yoo-  not  V       ffiJM 
met  1  threw  myself  oa  the  caaaea  \  soBMtiBies  I  threw  myeelf  on  jolm 
wok,  eoHKtimts  I  was  down,  aad  threw  myself  wherever  the  airjriifas 
sarprised  me.  m 

JM  you  Dd,  when  you  were  iHk  dariog  the  voyage^  steep  befaif 
the  deck  f       Under  the  deck. 

lathehoMf       Yei^  attbebetlemoftbesbip    [tapfwuis]. 

Have  you  not  been  frequently,,  dwhig  the  voyage,  Ibr  daya  tngetti^ 
when  yon  n^visr  ttMde  youlr  appeaMwae on  the  deck  at  aB I  Whcfi^I 
waauBwell,  sdavethnesl  vrsaadayor  two  withoatcomkigiips  irim^ 
was  unwell  I  waa  aomethnet  a  Whole  day  witbeut  comfaig  up. 

WiQ  yoo  Bwear  faa  htfra  no^  doriag  the  Voyage^  been  k^pt.  -deprii 
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by  inatm  for  mere  fhtii  two  whole  dayi  together  f  I  wae  inMk  dtye 
togetiier  without  coming  op. ' 

Do  yoa  meao  that  yoa  were  whole  days  tofethcr  f  For  inrimiiife^ 
in  the  morning  I  fell  tick,  and  I  remained  bdow  till  the  next  momtiii^ 

Witt  you  awear  that  yoo  had  not  been  m^e  than  tivo  days  without 
ever  coming  up  at  all?  I  was  ill  one  daj  and  one  night;  for  in- 
alaace^  tliis  morning  I  fUl  iO,  and  I  remnned  ill  till  next  morning. 

Will  yon  take  upon  yourself  bow  to  swear,  that  yoo  nerer,  daring 
the  whole  voyage,  were  more  than  one  day  and  one  night  together  with- 
out coming  above  upon  deck? 

On  the  motioo  of  the  Eari  of  Laverpoo)^  the  other  uter- 
preter,  Mr.  Cohen,  was  callocl  in,  and  Mr.  Brongbam'a 
question — **  Whether  Ae  witness  woold  swear  that  he  never^ 
during  the  whole  voyage,  was  more  than  one  day  and  one 
night  together  without  comii^  up  on  deck  f'  was  repeated  by 
him* 

The  witness  answered  in  the  aifirmative. 

The  examination  proceeded  through  the  interpretation  of 
Mr.  Cohen* 

Do  you  mean  that  you  swear  that  yon  never  were  more  than  four-aad* 
twenty  hours  together  without  gQing  upon  deck  ?       Yes. 

More  than  four-and-twenty  hours  following  each  other  ?  From  pa» 
moniiiig  to  the  other. 

Du^ng  the  tioM  thai  yoa  were  on  board  ahip^  did  they  not  keep 
watdiea  as  is  uaoal  upon  deck?       I  do  not  remember. 

Were  you  the  only  person  upon  deck  at  that  part  of  the  ship  where 
the  tent  was  placed,  in  which  her  mi^esty  slept  during  the  night? 
1  did  not  sleep  upon  deck^ 

When  you  saw  the  tent  placed  for  her  majesty  to  sleep  in,  and  left  at 
night  to  go  beIow»  were  you  the  only  person  on  deck  at  that  time? 
Tins  I  do  not  remember. 

Were  there  no  sailors  on  board  this  ship  ?        There  were. 

Did  those  sailors  never  come  upon  deck  ?       This  I  do  not  remember. 

Did  those  excellent  sailors  always  remain  below  in  the  hold  with 
you?  Thu  I  canaot  remember,  if  they  slept  in  the  hold  during  the 
night-time  or  went  up. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  the  ship  was  left  to  go  alone  the 
whole  of  every  night  without  any  sailors  being  on  deck  ?  I  cannot 
know  whether  the  sailors  were  down  in  the  hold  or  upon  the  deck  while 
the  vessel  was  going  during  the  night 

Did  fon  not  see  the  sailors  upon  deck  during  the  day  ?  Yes^  they 
were  at  work  in  the  day-time. 
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About boiv  nan; MihxB  wen tbertDD  baarf  Ukdup?  14»Mt 
know  the  number 

Were  there  four  T         I  da  not  know  Ibe  nanber. 

Will  you  nrear  there  were  not  two-and-tweut;  t         I  caniMt  atrev. 

About  wliBt  lize  WM  lh>  sliip?  I  CAoaot  giT«  an  sccoaot  «f  lUi 
vewpl,  liecauae  I  have  no  bionledgi.'  of  kliipa. 

So  that  wtictlier  there  nere  two  aailori  on  board  tbb  ttup,  or  tw» 
and-tw»l;t  you  will  not  take  upon  yotinelf  to  awear?  Nc^  Nc^Mb; 
ICaaMtteJI. 

Waa  there  a  captain  t        Yei,  the  owner  of  the  thip. 

Wviethereanyotberofficera  belonging  totbeahipt  Icaaaattdi 
I  do  uot  know. 

Who  alept  in  the  place  where  you  uaed  to  afeep  down  bchnv  in  fh( 
Iiold  f  1  know  very  well  that  I  ilept  there,  but  I  do  not  rniifliii 
who  elte. 

What  part  of  the  ahip  wa*  it  regular  and  cuitomary  ftar  tSte  Wttij 
aervaati  ofber  royal  bighueaa'a  eatabiiahmGot  to  ileep  on  baud  tfaaiii^t 
Tbia  I  do  not  know. 

The  livery  aerranti  of  the  auite  t        Tbia  1  do  not  remember. 

Were  you  not  younelf  a  livery  aervant?        Yea. 

Where  did  the  padroni  of  the  veisel  sleep  ?        1  do  sot  kooir, 

Howmaay  maata  iiadthe  vcnel  t        Three. 

Will  you  Bwear  that  it  was  not  a  ihip  of  three  hundred  tona  t  X  have 
170  knowledge  of  ihipa,  and  I  canuotaay. 

When  her  royal  bighncM  ilept  below,  had  the  not  «  room,  is  tts 
inaidc,  beyond  the  dioicig'rooin  T        Tbia  1  do  not  remember. 

When  her  royal  bighaeM  waa  going  by  aea  on  her  voyage  from  Bi- 
cily  to  Tunia,  where  did  abe  sleep  f        This  1  cannot  remember. 

When  ihe  waa  goiog  aflerwardi  from  Tuoia  to  ConatantiiMpfe  «■ 
board  theahip,  where  did  her  royal  highneia  aleqil  Tbia  1  d»  sot 
remember. 

When  afae  wai  going  from  Conatantinople  to  the  Holy  Land  on  btiud 
the  ihip,  where  did  she  sleep  then  t        1  do  not  remember. 

Where  did  Fei^ami  sleep  on  those  three  voyagn  of  whi^  ybubare 
just  been  speaking  T        This  1  do  not  know. 

Where  did  you  sleep  yourself?         1  weot  below. 

Do  you  mean  in  the  hold  t        In  the  bold. 

Were  you  ever  youraelf  i;)  the  room  in  the  vessel  where  the  prfDcem 
used  to  dine  f       Yes. 

'  How  many  dooia  were  in  that  room  T        This  I  do  not  remn*- 
ber. 

Do  you  not  know  that  there  were  two  rooms  which  entered  out  ot 
that  inside  T       Tbia  I  do  not  remember. 
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Wm  not  tbs  bath  taken  alwaya  wheo  token  In  ihedioiiif-mMtUMlfr 
Not  in  Die  dining-room,  but  in  the  room  next  to  it 

What  do  yoQ  mesa  by  tberoom  next  toil  T         Aamall  room. 

Wbal  do  you  mean  by  the  other  tmotl  room;  where  waitliat  placed  t 
Another  imall  room  that  was  on  one  aide. 

Do  you  mean,  that  after  you  entered  from  the  fbrepart  oTthe  veaael 
where  every  body  slept,  into  the  dining-room,  that  within  the  dining- 
^■MiBi  there  wai  another  amall  room  entering  into  it  ?  Aaaoou  aa  you 

enter  the  dining-room,  there  waa  a  amall  nioin  where  the  priaceaa  took 
the  bath. 

At  this  time,  half-past  two  o'clock,  her  majesty  retired  fix>m 
the  house  to  her  prirate  apartment ;  the  peers  stood  up  as 
sne  left  tlie  bouse. 

Their  lordships  having  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the 
aaawer  to  the  question  had  been  rightly  translated,  it  was  trans- 
lated aa  above  by  the  Marcbese  di  Spineto,  which  was  aueated 
to  by  both  sides,  aa  being  the  correct  transUtioo.  The  ioter- 
pretation  proceeded  through  the  Marcbese  di  Spineto. 

How  often  will  you  iwrar  that  her  royal  htghneM  took  the  bath  dur- 
ing the  voyage  f  I  can  iireartotivice;  the  might  have  taken  it  mor^ 
but  I  renieraber  only  two  time*. 

Wai  it  Pei^^aml's  office  to  pnparethebath  fbrherroyil  higKocMl 
Thia  I  do  not  know,  bnt  I  believe  not. 

\Phoae  office  in  her  royal  highDeaa'a  booaebold  was  itt  Thi*  I  do 
not  know. 

Was  it  yonr  ofHcc  t    I  was  ordered  to  carry  the  water  into  tbe  hath. 

Did  you  carry  the  water  into  the  bath,  or  only  to  the  door  of  the  din- 
ing-room t  I  was  ordered  to  make  the  bath,  and  I  filled  tlie  bath  with 
water  about  one-hair;  then  I  called  Pergtmi,  he  came  down  aod  put  hii. 
hand  into  the  hath  to  try  the  temperature,  and  then  he  told  me  to  get 
ready  aomc  more  water,  and  to  give  it  him,  in  rase  it  iihould  be  wanted. 

When  you  were  there,  and  put  io  the  water  Bnt  to  make  it  half  ftill, 
and  called  Pergami  down  to  see  wLelher  it  waa  of  the  right  tempera- 
ture, wa«  there  any  body  else  ID  the  rocxn  but  Pe^pai  and  yourselfT 
No  one  elae. 

Did  you  not  then  retire,  and  leave  Pergami  to  aee  whether  tbe  bath 
waa  rigliUy  prepared  or  heated  t  After  I  had  called  Pergami,  and  he 
had  thruHl  hia  hand  into  the  water  to  try  the  femperatare,  I  was  told  to 
go  and  get  aomc  more  water,  hot  and  cold,  that  1  might  give  it  to  him  in 
caae  it  waa  wanted. 

In  thii  dining-room  waa  there  not  another 'room  opening  into  1^  bc- 
nde«  tbe  room  where  the  bath  waat        I  donot  recollect 
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win  yoa  nmr  (here  wen  aot  two^ 
tbeaUMrbtfloDgingtoUMComitaiOldlf        TUi  I  to  Bit  »■■•■&■% 
whether  there  wm  any  oUter  door  '. 

Bui  f  oa  win  nrMr  Ifait  Cunena  did  not  deep  Onvt        Mol 

MuiriceCaineraaf        iMTsrMw  hhaileepthne. 

Did  yoD  erer  Me  HMniQe  CiBeran  npon  ttie  Tqyage  tt  all  t  1 4» 
■ot  r^BtcMber  whether  fie  riept  tiwre. 

Wh  be  not  on  board  I        He  wti  oa  board,  -    '■" 

Wm  he  not  OB  bawd,  indwMbenotwilfa  ber  rojraJ  UgbaoB  da^ 
the  whole  of  the  kmgrojaget  Ya;  botl  do  MtraMCdAaririlrifc 
badept 

YouwiUnotHKvhedidiNtdeepMthatmydialiis^maiff  Mft 
I  miDOt  «we«r  ttamt 

Wwbe  not  with  ber  rajd  hi^ncM  doring  tbe  wlnlt  «r  IteJMl 
joDrney,  u  well  u  daring  the  voyage  t        He  wm. 

Wm  he  not  a  page  and  cMiiert  I  remember  be  waa  «  tmM^ 
hot  I  do  not  know  tbal  ha  wm  a  pagfc 

CaaeNa  WM  no  rdttioa  af  Pnfani,WMbet  Thk  1  do  aot  katrc 
I  cannot  know. 

Yon  hare  told  ui  thai  Caillnowa^  becaiNehewMnid  to  be  a  ichlMa 
at  Pergaaii'a;  wM  CaHeron  nid  to  be  a  relation  of  Perpuatla  t*  lia 
aaoM  way  that  tbo  otben  werr  Mid  to  be  t        Tfaii  I  aerer  bonnL 

What  BtUDber  of  maidi  had  ber  royal  highnCM  with  her,  npoa  Qm  tmf 
voyage  t  There  were  madeuoiMlle  Duawot,  Braoett^  and  tha  aM|» 
tcMOUU 

How  long  ii  it  lince  yon  hare  Ken  Dnmontt      '  At  Naplea. 

You  have  never  ROen  ber  ttoce  yoa  nw  ber  at  Naplea  i  whera  dM  fa«  . 
•eaberlutf        At  Peaann  when  Heft  the aenHce  of  her  royal  lugbM^ 

Yon  bare  nerer  wen  ber  aiBce  that  f        Never. 

Do  yon  know  where  ahe  fa  now  I        No^  I  have  never  aeen  Imt  ita& 

FariwfM  yon  do  not  know  wbelfaer  die  b  dead  or  alire  I  I  nang 

know  it 

Have  yon  never  beard  of  ber  rioce  yoo  left  her  at  Fcnrof        Narcr. 

Have  you  never  beard  ber  talked  about  rince  yon  left  FeMraff         Jto. 

Have  you  never  beard  ber  name  mentioned  dnce  you  left  Peaamf 
1  kive  never  heard  it. 

Have  you  never  heard  Saccbini  talked  of  iinee  yoa  left  Pmuo  ?  Y«^ 
I  have  beard  bi»  name  mentitncd 

Have  yoa  not  leen  hiin  tool  1  bave  ipoben  to  hiai  ooca  on  Iha 
piaaa  of  tfae  crtlKdnd  of  Mihm. 

Have  yoa  never  wm  him  nnce  1        I  do  not  remember  to  have  aaca 

..      -'  Wa  have  it  •roow." 
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him  after  that,  1  do  not  remembf  r  to  have  ipoken  to  Sacchiot ;  it  is 
possible,  it  may  be,  that  1  may  have  done  it,  but  1  do  not  remember. 

Yea  i^id  yesterday  you  had  seen  the  princess  and  Pergami  at  break- 
^t  together.        Yes. 

Who  saw  them  at  breakfast  besides  Hieronimus  and  yourself? 

The  solicitor-general  objected  to  the  question^  as  assuming 
that  the  "witness  had  said  that  Hicrcnimus  had  seen  them  at 

breakfast  together. 

HiT  Majettifi  Attorney^generoL — You  saw  them  yourself f        Yes. 

Mierooimus  was  there  too,  was  oot  he,  at  tha  same  time?  1  do  not 
remember. 

Was  the  CowitesaQldi  prcaeot?       I  do  not  recolhK^t 

Was  not  Hieronimua  present  one  of  the  times  ydQ  saw  the  princess 
and  Pergami  together  at  breakfast  ?  .  I  do  not  recollect  whether  Hie- 
j-oni m us  was  present  ? 

Who  was  by  at  the  time  that  you  saw  Pergami  salute  her  royal  high- 
ness, upon  going  to  do  some  business  for  himself  at  Sicily  ?  I  had 
seen  nobody  else  but  myself  the  princess^  and  seignior  Bartolomo  Per- 
gami. 

Who  WAS  present  besides  yourself  at  the  time  that  Pergami  sainted 
lier  royal  highness  on  landing,  on  account  of  the  quarantine  at  Sicily? 
There  was  nobody  but  myself,  the  princess^  and  Pergami ;  I  had  aeeo 
nobody  else, 

Wat  it.  sol  00  tbeiteck  of  the  vessel,  after  dinner,  that  this  happened  ? 
Under  the  deck,  before  going  up  to  the  deck. 

Was  it  not  after  dinner  ?        Yea. 

W  here  had  they  dined  ?  I  do  not  reiaember  where  they  had  dined, 
but  I  know  it  was  after  dinner. 

Was  it  not  in  the  room  in  which  they  had  dined  that  this  took  place  ? 
It  was  in  the  dining-room ;  the  princess  was  there,  and  there  came  Per- 
gami to  take  his  leave  alMMit  his  departure. 

Have  you  not  represented  yourself  to  have  l>een  in  the  same  room  at 
the  time?        I  was  present. 

When  her  royal  bighneas  slept  in  the  tent  on  deck,  did  she  bom  i 
light  dunng  the  night?        She  did  not  born  a  light 

Have  you  ever  been  at  the  Villa  d*Este  since  yo«  quitted  her  royal 
highnesses  service?  Yes,  I  have  been;  after  Pesaro^  1  went  to  the 
Villa  d*£ste? 

Did  you  go  to  the  Villa  d'£ste  straight  from  Pesaro  ?  I  went  straight 
forward  from  Pesaro  to  the  Villa  d*£ste. 

How  long  did  you  remain  there  ?        I  do  not  remember  the  time. 

Was  it  days  or  weeks  ?  I  think  days,  but  precisely  1  cannot  tell  the 
num  bcr  of  dayit 
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Have  you  ever  been  there  since  that  time?  I  have  been  there  a 
■ccond  time. 

Mow  long  after  that  first  time  waa  itf        I  cannot  recollect. 

Was  it  months  or  weeks  f        1  do  not  think  it  was  past  mootlML 

Did  you  erer  apply  to  be  taken  back  into  the  senrice  of  her  rofd 
highness  after  you  left  it  f        I  do  not  remember. 

Did  you  ever  apply  to  Count  Vasali  to  be  taken  back  ?  I  do  Ml 

re<a>llect. 

Did  you  ever  apply  to  Baron  Pergami  to  be  taken  back  f  If  I  wcB 
recollect,  never. 

Did  you  ever  make  application  to  Louis  Pergami»  or  any  other  of  the 
Pergami'sy  to  be  taken  back  ?        I  do  not  recollect  it 

Did  you  ever  apply  to  Mr.  Scavini  to  make  interest  for  your  being 
taken  back  7  ,      Ouce  I  did. 

When  was  tliat  once  ?        At  the  hotel  of  Italy. 

About  how  long  after  you  left  Pesaco  was  that  af^lication  f  I  da 
not  remember. 

Was  it  a  week  after  f        More  than  months. 

Will  you  swear  it  was  not  half  a  yearY  1  cannot  recollect  the 
number  of  mouths,  how  many  there  were. 

Did  you  ever  write  a  letter  to  Bartolomo  Pergami,  or  Scavini,  or  Va- 
sali, after  leaving  her  royal  highnesses  service  ?  Never ;  be<aiiae  for 
my  misfortune  I  know  very  little  to  write. 

Did  you  ever  make  any  otlier  person  for  you  write  a  letter  to  Vaaali, 
Scavini,  or  the  Pergami's,  after  you  left  her  royal  higbnesa*a  service  f 
Never,  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

When  you  made  application  to  be  taken  back  at  the  Albarga  Italienne^ 
some  months  after  you  left  the  service,  were  you  not  refused  to  be  taken 
back  ?        1  do  uot  remember  whether  it  was  answered  yes  or  no. 

Were  you,  in  point  of  fact,  taken  back  to  the  senrice  of  her  rojal 
highness  ?        No. 

Have  you  ever  been  taken  back  since,  in  point  of  hct  ?  After  1 
left  the  service  of  her  royal  highness,  I  never  again  entered  ioto  her 
seiTice. 

Was  not  Scavini  with  her  royal  highness  upon  the  whole  of  her  voyage 
to  the  east,  the  long  voyage.        He  was  on  hoard. 

Was  he  not  on  shore  too,  during  the  journey?  And  lie  also  r»Mm» 
on  shore  during  the  whole  time  of  the  journey. 

In  the  journeys  by  laud  which  her  royal  highness  made,  did  not  ma- 
dame  Oldi,  and  the  child  Victorine,  travel  in  the  same  carriage  with  her 
royal  highness.        1  do  not  rememt>cr. 

Waa  William  Anstin  in  the  same  carriage  with  her  f  1  do  not  re- 
member that  ever  he  was. 

Whose  hoHse  did  her  royal  highness  occupy  when  she  was  at  Carb- 
ruhc  f        This  1  do  not  know. 
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Wu  it  u  inn  or  a  private  bouwf        1  'believe  it  wai  an  inn.' 

Wai  it  not  ao  apartmcDt  in  an  ion  which  tlie  Enf^Mi  nloittcr  had 

fiven  up  to  accMnmodale  facr  royal  liigbiieiat        Thia  1  do  not  re- 
Were  William  Auilin  and  Madame  Oldi,  and  Vii-torine,   upon  lliat 

journey,  and  at  Carliruhe,  witli  the  princeu  f        I  do  not  remember. 
Will  you  take  upon  yoa  to  ivear  that  they  were  not  all  there  with 

herf        They  were  on  the  Journey. 
Were  they  not  on  that  joorney  during  tbe  whole  timef        They 

Did  tbey  not  go  wherever  her  royal  bighiKa  went  on  that  ocoa- 
■ion  f         Yea,  tbey  followed  her. 

Waa  that  not  a  jouraey  which  her  royal  bighneaa  undertook  to  pay  a 
viait  to  her  relation,  tbe  Grand  Doke  of  Badenf  Yei,  I  temenber 
we  act  out  on  a  journey  to  Baden. 

Did  tbe  elector  wait  upon  her  royal  bigboesa  at  Carbrube,  and  did 
her  royal  highoeas  go  to  the  court  of  Baden  T  Thia  I  do  not  Tcmcm- 
ber  preciaely. 

Do  you  mean  to  ny  that  yon  do  not  remember  whether  or  not  her 
royal  bigbneai,  when  abe  waa  at  Baden,  went  to  court  at  allt  Hei 
loyal  highaen  went  to  court. 

Did  the  Grand  Duke  wail  upoo  her  royal  higbneM  at  her  hotel? 
Thii  I  cauDot  aasert ;  1  do  not  know. 

Waa  the  Englidi  ambaNidor  laen  with  ber  n^al  bighnen  at  that 
place  f        Thia  I  do  not  know. 

Do  yon  bapftea  to  know  (he  name  of  the  Engliafa  minister  at  that 
{dace  at  that  timef        I  do  not  reccJlect  it. 

You  have  dnciit>ed  a  change  being  made  in  Oe  Villa  d'Bite  during 
tbe  long  voyage,  waa  there  not  a  new  wing  boilt  to  the  Villa  during 
that  time  ?  1  do  not  remember  whether  a  new  apartmeat  bad  been 
bnilt. 

Do  you  mean  to  i*epreaentto  thia  court  that  you  do  not  recollect  whe- 
tter  a  new  building  waa  entirely  added  to  tbe  Villa  d'Eale  doring  the 
time  that  you  and  your  miatrew  were  in  tbe  eatt  T  I  do  not  remember 
whether  tbey  had  erected  a  new  building. 

At  the  time  that  thoie  iporta  were  performed  by  Mahomed  waa  not 
Dr.  Hollaad  preaent  aa  well  ea  ber  royal  highneM  tbe  princeaa  of  Walea? 
No,  I  have  not  aeen  bim. 

Will  you  Bwcar  that  Dr.  Holland  waa  not  then  preaent  t  No,  I 
have  not  teen  him. 

MiMt  you  have  aeen  him  if  he  bad  been  tberef        1  have  not  aeen 

Will  you  iwear  tbat  Lieut  Haunam  wai  not  preaent  when  Mahomet 

a  c  s 
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pl^  off  thoM  trkksf       1  btve  not  mob  Uoii  UmtTwUdbcl-tow 

1  Mj ;  what  I  have  oot  «eeii»  I  lay  iio. .  ....;/ 

Who  else  waa  there  bende  younelf  and  tbft  bfaick  |Wfffrnaer,- 
her  royal  highoeia  beraelf ?        I  have  not  aeen  any  body  dpe..   1 
aeeo  the  princcMb  Pergaaii»  and  Mabooaet,  with  ay  f»WB  ^jmL:    . 

Whom  did  they  aead  for  Mahonet  oa  that  oocaaioMt  Wore  jpoaHtf 
l»eraou  aeat  to  briug  Mahomot  on  that  occaaiott  to  peHbnttf  TUil 
do  not  remember. .  .,; 

Were  you  ao  placed  that  her  royal  highnem  aaw  you  afc  tl|e  tiH#aa 
well  aa  Mahomet  ?        1  waa  iu  such  a  poaition,  that  when 
played  hia  tricka,  her   royal  highuem  di4  not  aee  mc,  IhiC 
aaw  mCf  and  Pergami  aaw  me.  m  ,  .;,i,4 

Waa  it  iu  a  room?       Nob  in  a  court  .,' 

Were  there  any  windowa  looking  into  that  court  f  Thcra  wm^^ 
tlie  windows  of  the  apartment.  .,, 

Where  were  yon  placed?  I  waa  near  the  door  which  Ictfdf  4b 
Uie  Uke  9  :  . «! 

Were  you  in  the  court  in  which  Mahomet  waat  Qu  tbe  dtv^ 
that  leada  to  the  lake. 

Where. waa  her  royal  highnesa  ?  At  the  window  of  her  teiMimii^ 
or  the  cabinet,  precisely  1  do  not  recollecti  » 

Where  was  Mahomet  t  He  waa  coming  out  of  the  door  of  the 
atable  alone. 

Did  Mahomet  ataud  in  tlie  court  to  perform  those  tricka  t  Ncw.-le 
the  window  of  her  royal  highneas. 

Was  the  back  of  Mahomet  turned  to  you  ?  I  waa  by  liia  aide  ;  lin.' 
hornet  was  looking  at  her  royal  highness.  | 

You  were  at  the  same  aide  of  the  court  at  wltich  her  royal  hiflhnw^ 
waa  looking  out  of  her  window  ?  I  waa  on  the  same  skie,  for  MalMNnit; 
waa  on  my  left ;  Mahomet  was  looking  at  the  window  or  her  nyel. 
highness,  and  this  was  near  the  door  leading  to  the  lake. 

You  were  at  the  door  on  the  aame  aide  of  the  court  on  which  her  rq|fi4 
highneas  waa  looking  oot  at  the  window 9       No;  her  royal  highiNei: 
waa  on  one  side  of  the  door,  and  the  lake  on  another. 

Were  you  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  aide  where  her  royal  higlun«aL- 
was  ?        For  iutttoce,  that  was  the  door  of  the  Btable»  that  fmi  r^yu 
ambles  J  was  the  window,  from  which  her  royal  highness  looked  id  thv; 
court,,  and  1  was  at  the  door  of  the  lake,  which  w»  that  way  fat  ngkt 

From  the  position  in  which  you  stood  on  the  side  of  the  court,  ywi 
could  see  her  royal  highness?       More  tiiaii  neiog  her;  for  I  w«v  at . 
that  door  there,  and  I  saw  lier  royal  highness  at  that  wmdow  thct^ 
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Did  not  you  twear  that  her  royal  highnev  could  not  tee  you  at  that 
door?  Yet,  the  could  tee  me,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  she  did 
•ee  me  ? 

Who  ordered  thit  Mahomet  to  come  and  perform  those  trickt  upon 
that  occasion  ?        I  do  not  know. 

Then  for  any  thing  you  know,  there  might  have  beeato^c  pcr^ont  in 
the  same  room  with  her  royal  highness^  standing  a  httle  way  behind 
her?  1  could  not  see;  Isaw  her  royal  highness  looking  out  at  the 
window,  but  any  other  people  I  could  not^see;  she  put  her  head  out  at 
the  window  to  tee  this  Arabian  play  thete  tricks. 

Did  you  never  see  this  Arabian  play  these  same  tricks  on  any  other  oc- 
casion I       I  taw  him  at  Barooa. 

Wat  her  royal  highneat  pfetmt  upon  that  occasion  also  f  With 
PerguDk 

Any  body  else  t   '   The  people  of  the  family. 
"Men  at  well  at  women?        Footmen,  coachmen,  kitchen  people, 
tculhona,  who  were  there  to  look  at  it 

When  you  left  her  royal  highnesses  service,  you  have  told  us  you  fir»t 
went  into  the  serrice  of  Odescalchi  ?        Yes. 

Were  you  in  her  royal  highnesses  family  at  the  time  the  affair  of  the 
Baron  Ompteda  happened  ? 

The  solicitor-general  objected  to  the  question,  as  assuming 

that  some  afiair  had  happened,  in  which  the  person  styled 

Baron  Ompteda  was  concerned. 
Did  yoa  crer  tee  the  Baron  Onqpteda?        I  do  not  remember  tluii 


Did  you  ever,  during  the  year  after  the  long  voyage,  see  a  German 
baron  dining  at  her  royal  higbnesa^s  at  the  villa  d*JBste  ?  In  the 
house  Villani,  1  saw  him. 

Then  you  do  know  a  certain  German  baron,  who  used  to  visit  her 
foyal  highness  ?        He  wai  a  Prussian. 

What  wat  hit  name  like,  at  nearly  as  you  can  recollect  ?  I  do  not 
reniembertbe  name,  t)ecaute  it  wat  an  extraordinary  or  unutual  name, 
but  he  wat  caUed  the  baron,  baron,  baron,  tometbing. 

Wat  thit  baroDy  whaterer  the  extraordinary  name  might  be,  very  lire- 
quently  at  her  foyal  highneat*t  houte  ?  Yet,  I  remember  mytelf 
well ;  that  I  can  twear  he  haa  come  twice  to  the  house  Villaoi. 

What  makea  yon  recollect  thit  baron  coming  tliere  ?  Thit  1  do  not 
know. 

Wat  there  any  afikir  happened  in  the  princeit*t  fiunily-<-any  thiog 
tliat  made  a  noite  m  the  ikmily,  connected  with  thit  baron  whatever  be 
Vas?        This  1  do  not  remember. 

Dnring  the  time  yoa  were  in  the  service  of  her  royal  highness  at  the 
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VillsVUlaDi,  or  the  Villa  d*£ite,  do  yoa  recoDecC  ray  bUrfcmirti  m 
locksmith  being  examined  there  with  icipect  to  pkluoi^  of  lodif 
This  I  do  not  remember. 

Or  about  making  (kbe  keys?       This  I  do  not  remeaiber. 

You  never  heard  of  any  such  thing  in  tbtt  fiunily  while  yon 
tbcre  ?       This  I  do  not  remember  to  have  betrd ;  I  do  not 

ber  it 

Do  you  remember  no  quarrel  taking  pUtce  between  Lieut.  HanmiB 
and  tbb  German  barou  while  you  were  there?  I  hare  beard  that 
they  had  quarrelled  together,  but  I  do  not  know  the  came  of  the 
quarrel. 

At  about  what  time  did  you  hear  this  about  the  quarrel  ?  I  do  not 
remember. 

Was  it  before  or  after  you  came  from  the  long  Toyage  ?  Thin  I  do 
not  remember. 

About  how  long?       I  do  not  remember. 

About  how  long  was  it  before  you  left  her  royal  highneWs  oenriee^ 
was  it  years  or  months?       I  do  not  remember  these  things. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  cannot  remember  whether  it  was  a  irreek  or 
two  yean  before  ?        1  do  not  remember  the  time. 

Do  you  recollect  what  company  used  to  come  to  the  theatre  at  the 
Villa  d*E>te»  where  you  state  her  royal  highness  acted  twice  f  Tim  I 
do  not  know. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Prefect  of  Como,  Tomasi  and  his  lady,  attend  thai 
theatre?        This  I  do  not  remember. 

Profesror  Mocatti,  ijif  Milan,  did  you  ever  see  him  there  T  I  have 
seen  the  Professor  Mocatti  there. 

Do  you  mean  visiting  at  the  Villa,  or  at  the  theatre?  I  hare 
seen  him  come  and  pay  a  visit,  but  in  regard  to  the  comedy  I  have  not 
seen  him. 

Did  you  ever  see  General  Bugner  the  Austrian  commandant,  theic^ 
with  his  lady?  Whether  she  was  his  wife  I  do  not  know,  but  1  te. 
member  to  have  seen  General  Bugner  come  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  loyal 
highness  with  a  lady. 

Did  you  ever  see  General  Pino  visit  her  royal  highness?  I  to- 
collect  once,  it  may  have  been  more,  but  1  remember  his  coming  but 
once. 

Used  you  to  wait  at  table  at  dinner?        Yea. 

Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say  tliat  you  do  not  know  that  your 
old  master  Genen^  Pino  dined  there  more  than  once  while  you  were  in 
the  aervice  of  her  royal  highness?  Ouce  ak>ne  that  I  have  teen  him, 
I  have  w  en  him  but  once,  that  i  recollect 

Do  you  know  the  person  of  the  prelect  Tomasi  at  Como  ?        Vci^ 
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Will  you  lake  upon  joa  to  nj  ;oa  haTe  not  attn  him  ud  hi*  Udy 
dine  with  her  royal  htglineN  more  tban  ouce?        1  do  not  recolkct 

Do  you  neao  that  you  uet«r  recollect  to  have  leea  him  dine  thrra 
onc^,  or  only  oncet  1  remember  once  alone;  it  might  hare  bcea 
many  times,   but  once  alone  i»  tvfaat  (  recollect 

Did  not  the  penoni  wlio  happened  to  be  viiiliug  in  her  royal  high- 
nen'i  house  lake  part  iadiscrirainatel;  in  thoae  plsya  nliicli  were  acted 
at  her  private  theatre  f         I  do  Dot  recollect 

Did  Mr.  Hannam  never  actf         I  <lo  not  recollect 

Mr.  CavalleltiT         1  do  notrecoUecL 

Do  you  mean  to  repment,  that  you  nerer  mw  any  other  parti  pei^ 
formed  upon  that  *tagt,  eacept  by  her  royal  faigbueat  and  P^^mi  t 
Thii  I  do  not  know ;  in  the  moment  I  entered  I  mw  her  royal  high- 
nen  and  Pcipuni,  other  people  I  mw  not,  for  I  went  away ;  tfaeie 
might  have  been. 

What  aort  of  a  comedy  were  they  acting  while  you  mw  tbem  t 
When  I  wu  entering  the  room,  I  aaw  Pergami  dreved  ai  a  Milor,  per- 
fbrming  the  part  or  a  buffoon,  with  a  bladder  striking  like  a  fiddler, 
but  then  I  went  away  and  mw  nothing  else,  becauae  1  did  not  remain  at 

Did  Mahomet  perform  bis  dunce  on  that  stage  as  an  afterpiecet  I 
MW  nothing  of  that. 

You  My  you  were  four  or  fire  months  in  the  family  of  Odeacalchi, 
when  did  you  go  fiwn  biaserricct  Not  in  the  service;  Iwaa  mon 

than  five  months  Ml  the  service  of  Odeacalchi. 

How  long  were  you  iu  the  Marqness  Odeacakhi't  senrice  t  Nc«r  a 
year. 

Were  you  all  your  time  in  Italy  with  himT  No^  1  waa  with  him  in 
Germany. 

Ho*  soon  after  you  went  to  him  did  you  go  wHh  him  to  Germany  f 
Perhaps  two  or  three  mont)|i^  preciaelyl  do  not  know;  I  may  be  mia- 
taken  perhaps;  a  few  day*  more  or  a  few  days  less. 

How  long  were  you  with  him  at  Vienna  1  Six  or  teven  mouthy 
but  precisely  I  do  not  recollect 

What  wages  had  you  from  the  Marquess  T  At  Milan  I  had  fitly 
sofdi  per  day,  fi*e-and-tweDty-pencc ;  at  Vienni.fourlifreaof  Milan. 

How  many  soldi  are  in  a  Milan  livre  T         Twenty. 

Was  this  rise  of  wages  on  account  of  your  being  living  at  inna  and 
notels  r  Because  I  was  not  at  my  own  bouse,  for  at  my  own  house 
I  had  my  own  dinner;  being  on  a  journey,  he  gave  me  four  llvre*  a  day. 

How  much  wages  had  you  with  her  royal  higfaDrMperdayt  Every 
three  mouths  I  received  thirty  ducati;  twenty-nine  ducata  every  three 
months.  , 
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Hmv  autny  \im»  of  Milan  m  there  in  K  6aatf       I 
abgut  HK  livrei  and  »  half  oT  Milu ;  bat  t  do  aot  kw)*  praUmly.       j'-. 

Had  ytHiwilh  herivyal  higtaiKMUicHStwmtj^niMdoaUavarf  ttn* 
■MDthi,  living*  all  tbe  wbik  in  bttr  rayal  bighoaM'a  boMa^  Mad  Hippotlpi 
■ttbeUblc.r        Yd.  -       . 

Had  you  anj  other  (Mrqairitei   or  NdnBtigB  of  *ay  m 
Ihatt  when  you  were  with  her  royal  highacM  T        1  da  not  n 

Wa«  ber  royal  highncaa  kiid  la  aU  bvaemuibr  StewMUal 
uidabUe. 

At  the  Marqneia  OdeacakhiX  whm  yon  hod  llfty  JOldl  p«  daj,  jnii 
had  toflttdyauTMlC  had  you  notl        I  had  pottage. 

Int€rpnter^— It  a  not  the  midb  w  lonp,  it  b  a  apecias^ 
hotch-potch,  but  without  meat- 
Had  yon  made  mouey.  Mved  a  little  fbrtane  In  IM-  rofsl  hi^acvli 
(erricet        I  had  put  by  aeren  bBodied  liviea. 

What  tlw  bad  yoa  taken  to  make  thh ;  in  how  many  yeuat  Hhw 
yean. 

Did  you  Hre  any  thing  afterward*  on  yoar  BRy  tMh  a-dnjr,  trilM 
yon  were  it  tbe  MarqneM  Odeacakbi'i  t  I  wa*  making  eetHMiay  to 
nn  a  little  money  for  my  fkmlly. 

What  doe*  yoar  KimilyconiUl  off      A  wift  and  twoMnalld 

How  old  are  the  daaghtenf        One  of  tliem  ia  niae  ycan^  tiw  9 
ii  between  two  yean  and  two  ycnn  and  a  half. 

About  what  time  did  you  quit  the  tervice  of  Marquen  OdocalcU  A 
Vienna  f        About  two  yean  ago. 

Into  wboae  ftmily  did  yon  goaaaterrant  from  the  Marqne^  Ode- 
■calchi>  who  faired  ytNi  after  him  t         The  amtnMador  at  Vienna. 

Wa*  it  the  Engliah  ambaMadorf  The  Eugfiih  inibaMadori  itWM 
him  1  went  to  Uk  with. 

What  iilbe  mne  of  the  EngHih  ambamdorf    Lord  Stewart. 

DU  yon  go  aa  a  poatilhtn  and  coorier,  or  a  lackey  to  tbe  Ei^lA  a»- 
bMaadort       The  Lord  Stewart  gare  me  only  my  labtittence. 
•    Do  yoa  mean  that  vdd  became  attached  to  bii  enbaMy,  h  a  aart  of 
prirate  secretary,  or  what?    I  wu  alwayi  at  the  ambaMadbi'a^  inA  lb 
ambamador  gare  me  aomething  to  lire  Open. 

Do  yon  mean  that  you  n-ere  in  lua  hooMon  tbe  footing  of  «  prinK 
frieud  t    Not  ""^  ai  a  fHend. 

When  did  .yon  Snt  lee  his  excelleiicy  the  Engliah  ambnanddr  at 
Viennat        1  do  not  remember  wbeo  I  mw  him ;  I  mw  the  aecictaiy. 

What  we*  the  Kcretarr'a  name  t        Colonel  Dnrmo.    (Darin.) 

Wai  he  Ml  Eagiiahnian  or  «■  ItalianT  1  do  not  knew  ;  I  raiawl 
ity.  .  • 

lu  what  langnage  did  be  talk  to  you  t        In  Frencb. 
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Do  you  know  a'cerUin  Colonel  Brown  ?        I  do. 

What  couulryman  is  he  ?    I  do  not  know  of  what  country  he  may  be. 

What  language  does  he  talk?        In  French. 

Where  did  you  first  see  Colonel  Brown  ?        At  Milan. 

Was  it  while  you  were  in  the  service  of  the  Odescalchi  family  f    No. 

Whose  service  were  you  then  in  7  I  was  serving  no  one  :it  that 
time ;  I  had  left  the  service  of  Erba  Odescalchi. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  left  the  family  of  Odescalchi  for  some  time,  and 
then  went  with  him  on  a  second  hiring  to  Vienna  f  No,  I  left  Vieiiiia 
'and  went  to  Milan  to  Colonel  Brown. 

Do  you  mean  to  Colonel  Brown,  or  with  Colonel  Brown  ?  I  went 
to  Colonel  Brown. 

Whom  did  you  go  with  from  Milan  to  Vienna?        With  my  father. 

At  what  time  was  it  you  went  from  Milan  to  Vienna  with  the  Mar- 
quess Odescalchi  ?    On  the  SOth  of  August,  three  ^^ears  ago. 

Do  you  mean  in  the  year  1817  ?         Yes,  1  think  so. 

At  what  time  did  you  leave  the  service  of  the  prince^  ?  In  the 
year  1817. 

In  what  month  of  the  year?        This  I  cannot  remember. 

Was  it  summer  or  winter  ?        It  was  during  summer ;  half  summer. 

How  long  after  you  left  her  royal  highnesses  service,  did  you  go  with 
the  Odescalchi  family  to  Vienna  ?  About  five  or  six  months  after- 
wards. 

IIow  did  you  return  to  Milan  from  Vienna?  I  came  to  Milan  to 
Colonel  Brown. 

Who  accompanied  you?        My  father.  i 

It  was  here  remarked  by  a  noble  lord  that  four  o'clock,  the 
hour  fixed  for  adjournment,  had  arrived. 

Mr.  Brouglmin  said — May  I  implore  your  lordships  to 
allow  me  to  proceed  ?  In  all  courts— I  mean  in  all  courts 
where  justice  is  administered, — I  need  not  have  made  this 
humble  request ;  but,  acting  as  a  court  of  justice,  I  entreat 
your  lordships  to  beware  how  you  stop  short  in  the  middle  of 
a  cross-examination.  If  you  are  so  advised  to  think  fit  that 
I  should  stop  at  this  critical  period  of  a  critical  examina- 
tioD,  hard  as  it  is,  I  can  only  submit.  (Cries  of  Go  on^ 
go  on.) 

The  Lord  Chafkcellor  asked  whether  it  would  be  finished 
to-day  f 

Mr.  Brougham  answered,  that  he  could  certainly  finish  it ; 
but  that  there  was  this  difference  between  an  examination  in 

T.  2H 
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chief  and  a  cross-examination,  that,  in  the  first  xas^'  thtf  in- 
structions were  written  or  printed ;  and,  in  the  lat^  -ene  ttttei- 
pected  auswer  (as  bad  actually  been  the  case  fo-Aijr)  nSdit 
lead  to  half  an  hour's  digression.    {Go  on,  go  on.) 

Was  yourlatber  io  the  service  of  the  Odetcakhi  fiuniiy  at  VicBaal 
lie  was  not 

How  does  he  happen  to  come  to  Vienns,  yoor  raqMctable  ftttsff 
My  fiither  ciimc  to  Vienna  to  take  me. 

Who  sent  him  for  you  ?       1  cannot  know  that 

What  IS  your  father?  A  carter,  a  carrier,  carrying  mrrrhsmfci 
with  hones. 

Does  he  carry  from  Milan  to  Vienna ;  is  that  the  constant  coone  he 
makes  with  goodaf        Na 

How  did  thit  carrier  happen  to  set  oot^  to  p«y  you  this  visit  st  Vi- 
enna ?       He  came  to  Vienna,  to  tell  me  to  come  to  Milan. 

Did  he  come  with  his  carrier's  cart  f       Ko^  no.  t 

*  At  the  time  that  yoor  father  came  to  Vienna,  were  you  in  Hw  aa- 
bassador's  service  f       1  was  not 

Were  you  living  in  the  ambassador's  house?       Na 

Was  it  daring  the  time  that  you  was  supported  by  the  ambassador? 
Na 

In  whose  service  were  you  ?        Of  the  Marchese  of  Odocalchi^', : 

When  your  fiither  took  you  to  Milan,  did  you  there  see  Colonel  Bnwa 
or  Colonel  Deering*  ?  I  saw  Colonel  Deeringat  Viennn,  and  Gels- 
nel  Brown  at  Milan. 

You  have  seen  Colonel  Brown,  have  not  you,  when  yon  wei«  in  tjm 
service  of  the  Marchese  di  Odescalchi  ?  Not  during  his  service^  bil 
after  my  father  came  to  fetch  me. 

What  induced  you  to  leave  the  service  of  the  Marchese  Otlrw^rirM 
whom  you  liked  so  well  as  to  accompany  him  to  Vienna,  and  logo  back 
with  this  respectable  old  carter  to  Milan?  My  father  told  me  to  |0 
to  Milan  together  with  him,  and  I  went  to  Milan  together  witli  a^ 
father. 

Did  you  go  to  Milan  because  your  father  desired  yoob  meKly  horn 
respect  for  the  orders  of  your  parent?  No^  he  tokl  me  that  at  M^i— 
there  was  Colonel  Brown,  who  wanted  to  speak  to  me. 

Did  yon  not  humbly  represent  upon  that  occasion,  that  yonr  bnsd 
depended  upon  your  place  io  Marquess  Odescalcbi's  family  f         Yea. 

'  But  still  he  told  you  to  go  and  speak  to  Colonel  Brown,  and  Ibero* 
tee  you  ^¥eot  with  him  to  speak  to  Colonel  Brown  ?         Yca^ 

♦  We  have  it  "  Col.  Durin." 
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Do  ytn  'go  crerj-ivliere  nhencvcr  ■nyboHy  come*  to  My  to  you 
CdoDd  BrowB  wanli  to  epeak  to  yoa ;  do  you  imraediMely  lean  your 
pl»c«  to  go  to  liim  T 

(Criei  of  "  order"  prevented  the  witness  from  BDBwering 
this  qusstirti.) 

Mr.  Brougham.— I  submit  that  it  is  a  perfectly  legal  ques- 
Uon,  such  as  is  put  in  every  court  of  justice,  and  such  as  has 
led,  before  now,  to  th«  discovery  of  conspiracies  against  the 
lives  of  individuals.  Noble  lords  and  judges  are  now  present, 
uhom  I  have  seen  save  the  lives  of  their  fellow- subjects  by 
such  questions,  and  so  put,  and  who  could  not  have  ckme  it 
if  they  bad  been  disturbed  by  cries  of  "  order." 

When  my  father  toM  me  so,  1  went  to  Colonel  Brown  dimctly. 

If  your  fiither  were  to  go  aod  aak  you  to  ipeak  to  Colonel  Black, 
would  you  go  al«o  there  t 

The  solicitor 'general  objected  to  the  question  what  the  wit- 
ness would  do  under  particular  circumsUnces ;  that  what  his 
conduct  had  been,  and  what  his  motives  were,  was  proper 
subject  of  examination  ;  but  not  what  would  be  his  conduct 
under  certain  circumstances. 

Did  you  ever  before  go,  at  your  ftitber't  deair^  any  where  to  qieak 
to  Colonel  Brown,  or  Cokmel  any  body  eliet  Never,  before  ray 
fttherapoke  to  me,  I  never  wentto  any  place. 

Had  you  ever  aeen  Colonel  Brown,  before  you  went  to  ipeak  to  bim  at 
Mihn »        Nerer. 

How  did  you  support  yourself  on  the  journey  from  Vienna  to  Milan 
lO  ipeak  to  Colonel  Brown  f       My  father  paid  my  journey. 

Ha*  he  made  a  private  fortune  by  the  lucrative  trade  of  a  carlo  vr 
waggoner  f        No,  he  hni  nirfmade  a  fortune  as  a  carrier. 

Hu  your  fether  any  money  at  all,  except  what  he  makes  from  daj  to 
4aybyhii  trad^         I  do  not  know. 

Did  your  liither  and  you  live  pretty  comfortably  on  the  road  tiam 
Vienna  to  Milan,  when  you  were  gmng  in  order  to  apeafc  to  Colonel 
Browot        We  wanted  nothing. 

In  what  sort  of  a  carriage  did  you  goT       A  carraiinB,  orimallcalaab, 

When  ]'oa  got  to  Milan,  did  your  father  introdoce  yon  to  this  Colo- 
nel, to  whom  you  had  come  lohrtoapeak?         Yea- 
Did  you  complain  to  Colonel  Brown  of  the  )om  you  had  luitained  by 
giving  up  a  good  matter  and  a  good  place  t        1  do  net  remember 
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tiiA  you  mide  apy  bari;aia  wilfa  Uw  Muqaea  ( 
leiTiDg  here,  that  he  wu  to  take  jrou  back  wbea  jou  got  back  taw 
Milan,  after  your  noovenatiOD  with  Colonel  Browo  ?  I  do  not  i» 

Have  you  any  doubt,  that  you  will  state  on  jour  oath  her^  tliat  jn 
made  no  such  bargain  whatever  with  the  MangiMM  OdeKalchi  V  I  4b 
not  reoieniber. 

Hare  you  ever  again  been  in  the  timity  of  Odacalchi  a»  a  aervMU 
■ince  that  conTCrution  with  the  coioiielt        Yea. 

When  did  you  go  back  to  the  OdescalcM  family  ?  Not  in  k»  m»- 
'  vice,  but  he  was  going  to  Hungary,  and  he  acnt  tat  me,  to  ask  (rlwtbn. 
1  would  accompany  him  to  Hungary 

Did  you  go  with  him  ai  a  friend,  to  go  to  a  partie  de  rhawi  in  Hhi- 
gary  I  No,  I  was  atked  by  the  Marque«  de  Odeicalcht,  tvbetba  I 
would  go  Willi  b'lta  into  Hungary  a*  a  cook  fef  three  OKintba. 

Did  you  go  with  him  and  receive  wagea  a»  a  cook  for  tboac  One 
niMitlit  T  He  made  me  a  pre*ent,  I  wa>  not  at  hia  wsgea,  but  ki 
made  me  a  proent. 

How  k>ng  were  you  iD  Hnogaiy  f  Three  months,  or  three  mootka 
and  a  half. 

Was OdeacBluhi  a  friend  of  hu  excellency  the  Enghah  anibusxi>.-  . 
Viennat        I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  English  Ambasaador  at  hi*  house  ?  1  di>  Mt 

How  long  is  it  since  you  came  back  from  that  Inp  to  Hungmrr  wilk 
the  Marquess  Odescalchi  1  Last  year,  alter  the  month  of  AngiMl; 
I  do  not  know  precisely  whether  it  was  August  or  September,  b<d  it 
was  between  those  two  months. 

Fromtlia  time  you  went  to  Milan   to  the   tinw  you  came  back  to 
Odescalclii'*  family,  to  go  to  Hungary,  how  did  you  support  j 
having  ceased  to  receive  wage*  from  him  t        The  ambaaador  g 
something  to  live  upon. 

Did  the  ambassador  give  you  any  thiug  when  you  left  Vienna  to  go 
to  Milan  with  your  father  f         I  do  uot  remember. 

Did  you  and  your  father  pay  for  your  own  expenaea  upon  that  com. 
fottable  journey  to  Milso,  which  you  took  together  I       My  (^lier  paiA 

Did  you  travel  by  poat-horsea  or  by  Veturina  t        By  poat. 

Both  comiug  and  going  backf        No.    ^ 

How  did  you  return  frooi  Milsn  to  Vienna?        By  V'etunoA, 

Who  paid  for  your  [dace  by  the  Veturiua  from  Milan  back  to  VsenBal 
I  and  my  fiitbrr. 

How  did  you  pay ;  who  gave  yau  the  money  that  euaUed  you  to  pay 
for  yourselft        Colonc)  Brown. 

Did  your  fatlier  go  back  to  Vienna  froia  Alilan  with  yout         Ytt. 
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Js  your  father  in  this  coantry  at  present  f        Yei* 
.  And  your  wife  ?        Yes.  ♦ 

And  your  small  famUy  of  children  ?        No. 

What  square  or  street  do  you  all  live  in  ?        I  cannot  teD  the  iMime^ 
for  I  do  not  know  the  name. 

How  did  you  come  down  here  to^lay;  did  you  walk  or  come  in  a 
carriage  ?        On  foot 

About  how  far  was  it  that  you  came;  how  many  streets  did  you 
come  ?        I  cannot  ascertain  the  distance. 

How  many  minutes  did  you  take  to  walk  from  your  residence,   or 
hotel*  or  house,  to  the  place  where  you  now  are  ?        Ten  minutes. 

Who  came  with  you  ?  I  do  not  know ;  it  was  a  gentleman  who 
came  to  call  me. 

Do  your  father  and  your  wife  live  in  the  same  hotel  with  you  ?       Yes. 

And  nobody  else  lives  in  the  same  hotel  with  yourselves  I  suppose? 
Yes. 

About  how  many  others  may  there  be  ?  I  cannot  recollect,  I  do 
not  know. 

Will  you  swear  that  there  are  not  seventy  of  you?  I  cannot  tell, 
because  I  do  not  know  the  number. 

Are  tliey  all  Italians  ?        I  have  never  asked  them ;  I  do  not  know. 

Are  there  any  other  Italians  but  yourself,  your  valuable  *  parent,  and 
your  amiable  wife? 

The  counsel  was  informed^  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
house,  the  question  was  irregular ;  that  it  was  slanderous. 

Are  there  any  oth^r  Italians  besides  your  father  and  your  wife  ?  1 
believe  there  are  some  Italians. 

Have  you  any  doubt  of  there  being  any  other  Italians  besides  your- 
self?       Yes,  there  are  some  other  Italians. 

Are  there  many  waiters  upon  this  inn  ?        1  do  not  number  them. 

Do  you  know  the  name  or  sign  of  the  hotel  ?        I  do  not  know. 

The  solicitor-general  objected  to  the  question,  as  assuming 
that  the  witness  was  at  an  hotel,  which  he  had  not  stated. 

Is  it  an  inn  at  which  you  lodge  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  an 
inn; 

is  there  a  sign  above  the  door  ?        I  made  no  observation. 

Have  they  ever,  brought  you  in  a  bill  to  pay  ?        No. 

Have  you  ever  paid  any  thing?        Not  yet ;  but  I  am  to  pay» 

Aie  you  to  pay  yourself  for  your  own  entertainment  at  this  inn,  or 
whatever  it  is  ?  This  I  have  not  been  asked  for  yet,  whether  I  am  to 
pay ;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  to  pay. 

— ■ ■-.■-nni  — 

•  We  have  it  ••  venerable.*' 
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Have  yoa  to  pay  for  yoor  eBtertaioiBeiit  «l  Ite  piloa  whMe  jutfi 
lodging ;  are  joa  to  pay  for  your  own  keept       I  do  aot  kaoww 

Were  you  erer  in  anch  a  place  before  in  yoor  lifo^  wImto  ja«  dli  Mt 
know  wbetber  yon  were  to  pay  for  your  keep  or  not! 

Lord  Falmouth,  from  die  gallery,  aaked  whethar  the  etoifc- 
examioatioo  was  nearly  concluded  ?  (Cries  of  Go  oit«) 
posing  that  the  business  would  close  to-day  at  four  0*4 
he  had  made  a  private  engagement  acconUogly,  thougli  ks 
was  quite  ready  to  sit  till  six  or  seven  o'clock,  if  necesairy!*  - 

Counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

Lord  Donoughmore  thought  the  rule,  if  made^  oug^  to  As 
adhered  to*  Nobody  could  tell  whether  the  cross-exsnsuiiailisa 
might  not  last  two  hours  more.  He  thought  tiMit  tiM 
ness  deserved  protection,  and  that  some  part  of  the 
examination  might  have  been  spared.  He  moved  an  m|j 
ment. 

Earl  Grey  had  seen  nothing  in  the  disposition  of  the  honss 
not  to  give  protection  to  the  witness.  Very  material  qneslioes 
to  elicit  the  truth  had  been  put^  and  he  thought  that  bo  rule 
could  be  more  injurious  than  one  which  f^ced  the  house  to 
separate  at  a  critical  moment^  by  which  the  ends  of  juatice 
might  be  defeated.  If  a  rule  were  made,  he  hoped  it  wooU. 
be  extended  to  five  o'clock. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  in  favour  of  adhering  to  the 
He  had  not  entered  the  house  this  morning  till  five 
past  ten,  in  consequence  of  consulting  with  the  jud|^  one 
matter  of  life  and  death ;  and  their  farther  deliberation  bid 
been  postponed  until  after  the  adjournment  to-day.  It  was 
impossible  to  know  what  questions  might  turn  out  to  be 
terial  or  immateriaL  Adjourning  at  five  o'clock  would 
six  hours  in  the  week,  and  that  he  considered  a  very  material 
acquisition. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  did  not  object  to  five  o'clock  beiw 
fixed  in  future  as  the  hour  of  adjournment. 

The  house  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  five  o'clock^  with 
the  understanding  that  in  future  they  were  to  sit  till  five. 
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At  half-pa^t  eleven  her  majealy'a  state-carriage  entered  the 
outer  barrier  in  Palace-yard,  and  proceeded  to  the  House  of 
Xiords.  Her  majesty  was  accompanied  by  Lady  Ann  Hanul- 
ton,  and  was  received  by  the  officer  and  detachment  of  the 
guards  who  were  upon  duty  with  every  demonstration  of 
respect;  they  immediately  presenting  arms, and  remaining  in 
that  position  until  her  majesty,  having  alighted,  had  entered 
the  house  by  the  usual  door.  She  looked  extremely  well,  and 
was  received  with  the  usual  affectionate  testimonies  of  that 
deep  interest  which  her  extraordinary  situation  has  so  uni- 
versally excited.  A.great  number  of  gentlemen  pressed  round 
her  carriage,  in  order  to  manifest  the  same  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy and  homage ;  the  expression  of  which  was  gracefully 
acknowledged  by  her  majesty.  A  few  minutes  after  four 
o'clock  her  majesty  returned  from  the  House  of  Lords  to  her 
residence  in  St.  James's-square.  On  entering  her  carriage, 
Ae  was  cordially  and  triumpbantiy  cheered  by  the  spectators 
who  had  gained  admission  within  the  barriers.  The  crowd 
assembled  in  Parliament- street,  to  witness  her  departure,  was 
greater  than  0i  any  of  the  former  days.  The  result  of  the 
cross-examination  of  the  principal  witness  for  the  prosecution 
excited  so  joyful  an  interest,  that  thousands  of  respectable 
individuals  pressed  around  her  majesty's  carriage  to  express 
their  congratulations  and  their  loyal  attachment. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

SIXTH  DAY-^WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  23. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  took  his  seat  at  the  usual  hour. 

The  EstI  of  Darlington  rose  immediately  after  prayers. 
Before  their  lordships  proceeded  with  the  examinatiMi  of  the 
witnesses,  he  wished  to  call  their  attention  to  a  subject  con- 
nected with  the  important  business  before  them.     In  order  to 
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uott  tbem  in  accompliabing  the  object  diey  ill  hmi  m  *im^ 
wbick  was  the  doing  of  ample  juitice,  it  was  necessary  tb^ 
■houl  i  have  the  meaiu  of  fomipg  a  correct  judgment  on  At 
evidence  It  was,  therefore,  desirable,  that  Aeir  lordaln^' 
should  have  before  them  printed  copies  <^  the  evidence  lakm  ' 
from  day  to  day.  However  difficult  itioight  be  to  obtain  Ab' 
evidence,  he  thought  it  indispensable  ;  for  it  might  be  neeaa^ 
saryfortfaw  lordships  to  ash  questions  on  many  pcnnt^  aid 
he  believed  few  possessed  memories  capable  of  retaining  Ibt 
great  mass  of  evidence  detailed  before  them  fw  a  length  of  dHe> 
For  his  part,  he  declared  that  he  felt  himself  totally  onaUe  to 
keep  the  evidence  in  his  mind,  so  as  to  avail  himself,  afttr  ■ 
considerable  period,  of  it  by  recollection.  The  evidence  gjw 
by  the  witness  in  support  of  the  bill,  on  die  first  (tay,  hid 
made,  he  confessed,  a  vety  strong  impression  on  his  iBi^{ 
but  the  cross-examination  which  took  place  yestenlaj  hui, 
on  the  contrary,  tended  very  much  to  diminish  that  impressioa. 
[Here  there  was  a  loud  cry  of  Order,  Order,  from  put  of  the 
house.]  He  wished  their  lordships  lo  understand  that  be 
made  this  observation  by  way  of  illustration,  to  shew  the  n^ 
cessity  of  their  having  the  evidence  printed  from  day  to  <^, 
and  laid  before  ihem.  After  &e  counsel  on  each  side  had 
examined  a  witness,  certain  noble  lords  might  wish  stiU  tm- 
tber  lo  complete  that  examination  by  questions  of  their  nwiL 
This  could  not  well  be  done  unless  (hey  had  before  vImw^ 
every  morning,  the  evidence  of  the  preceding  day.  It  woiU 
probably  be  stated,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  the  evidence 
printed  in  this  way ;  but  this  objection,  he  thought^  coidd 
scarcely  be  made,  when  their  lordships  saw  what  was  dooe  by 
the  newspapers.  Very  much  to  his  astonishment,  he  had  seen, 
both  yesterday  and  to-day,  the  whole  of  the  evidence  of  A» 
preceding  day  published  nt  length.  He  could  not  be  cotaio 
that  the  evidence  was  always  thus  given  without  the  alteration 
of  a  single  word  ;  and  it  might  be  said  that  tlieir  lordships 
ought  to  hsve  a  vouched  copy;  but  as  so  much  was  done  ^ 
the  newspapf  rs,  he  thought  there  could  be  no  difficult  io  get- 
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ting  it  detailed  in  the  same  manner  for  the  use  of  die  house. 
He  would  therefore  move,  that  minutes  of  the  evidence  be 
printed  for  their  lordships  from  day  to  day. 

The  Elarl  of  Lauderdale  suggested  the  propriety  of  thdr 

lordships  having  before  them  plans  of  the  places  alluded  to 

in  the  evidence.     It  would  facilitate  the   investigation    very 

•  much  if  the  different  parties  would  agree  on  a  plan,  or,  if  that 

could  not  be  done,  each  might  give  in  a  plan. 

Lord  Erskine  said  a  few  words,  and,  as  we  understood, 
approved  of  each  party  giving  in  a  plan. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that,  however  desirable  it 
would  be  for  their  lordships  to  have  on  the  table,  every  mora* 
ing,  printed  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  preceding  day, 
it  would  be  necessary,  before  their  lordships  came  to  any  re- 
solution on  the  subject,  to  consider  what  steps  must  be  taken 
for  accomplishing  such  a  purpose.  Unless  they  departed  from 
their  rule,  that  whatever  was  printed  for  the  use  of  the  house 
must  be  held  to  be  correct  on  the  responsibility  of  the  clerks, 
he  did  not  see  how  the  printing  could  take  place.  With  re- 
spect to  the  publications  to  which  the  noble  lord  had  referred, 
it  was  easy  to  understand  hovv  persons  who  might  obtain  ad- 
misnoa  there  could,  by  retiring  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
every  half-hour,  in  succession,  be  enabled  to  give  an  account 
of  the  proceedings.  But  if  that  method  were  taken  for  the 
house,  the  short-hand  notes  of  the  reporters  must  be  compared 
with  die  notes  of  the  clerk,  and  the  copy  authenticated  by 
him  as  correct.  After  all  the  experience  he  had  had  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  he  doubted  whether  any  utility  which  might 
be  obtained  from  having  the  minutes  printed  from  day  to  day 
would  be  a  compensation  for  the  departure  from  their  lord- 
ships' rule. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  agreed  with  the  Lord  Chancellor 
that   the  advantage  of  receiving  minutes  of  evidence  daily 
would  not  be  equal  to  that  of  the  certainty  of  having  it  accu- 
rately printed. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  thought  that  the  form  of  au- 

T.  Si 


No  other  pMwge  than  nbat  pawage  T  I  have  not  aeen  say  bmmc 
that  led  frora  the  room  of  ber  royal  highncM  to  that  of  the  '--tr'^j.  I 
ba*e  KCD  no  door  except  that  nbicb  Jed  into  thatof  Pergami. 

Do  you  know  where  the  rest  of  the  family,  in  point  of  Act,  hMt-ttifr 
rooDuf        1  do  Dot  remember  that 

Will  you  swear  that  Uw  rooms  of  Hieronimu  and  Doctor  HaSvl 
and  William  Austin  vere  not  doae  by  the  room  of  ber  rojral  higliJMMl 
"niui  I  do  not  recollect. 

When  you  went  from  Vienna  to  Milan  with  your  lather,  where  M 
you  lod^  t        At  my  house  at  home. 

How  did  you  support  yourselff        With  my  money. 

How  hmg  did  your  own  money  last  f  I  do  not  remember  &owki« 
it  lasted  ok. 

Did  anybody  give  yon  any  money  there  t  I  do  not  TCtwahtr; 
when  i  left  Vienna  ]  receired  money,  but  after  I  had  left  Vieoiw  nobodj 
gave  me  moDey,  for  I  must  speak  clearly  or  openly. 

Did  any  body  giv-e  yon  money  at  Milan,  after  you  had  got  there  f  I 
remember  that  they  did  not 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  diat,  in  fairness  to  the  witaess,  Oat 
auwer  mast  not  be  taken  lA  the  seaae  of  bis  mm  mi  ricorda  •  k 
meant  literrilj,  "  I  recollect  not,"  by  which  he  meant  to 
■ay  that  nobody  gave  hhn  money  at  Milan. 


'  H0wlii«dU7Mn«ua'atMilHiat  that  tine  f  Praciiely  I  do 
Bbt  ieooOacIt  txill  think  I  remained  between  tbe  ipnee  ef  df^rteen  and 
twenty  dayi. 

When  yoa  had  returned  with  your  father  to  Vienna,  did  yon  not 
yoiunelf  pay  for  the  veturina  who  carried  you  back  ?  Yea^  I  did  i>ay 
the  Tetnrina  back. 

Who  gave  you  the  money  at  Vienna  before  you  set  out  for  Mikn  ? 
Colond  Brown. 

At  Vienna  I       Colonel  Brown  gave  me  the  money  to  go  to  Vienna. 

Who  gave  you  the  money  at  Vienna  to  go  to  Milan  ?  My  father 
paid  for  my  journey ;  this  I  do  not  reniemk>er;  but  I  know  well  that 
my  fiither  paid  for  my  journey. 

Who  gave  yon  money  at  Vienna  befhreyon  letoutt 

The  aoticitor-gciiefd  objected  to  the  queadon,  as  asauming^ 
that  some  person  gave  him  meoey  at  Vienna. 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  it  appeared  from  his  for- 
mer examination  he  had  received  money,  and  referred  to  the 
notes. 

The  preceding  questions  and  answers  were  read,  in  which 
it  was  admitted  by  the  witness  that  he  had  received  money 
at  Vienna. 

Who  gave  yon  money  at  Vienna  before  you  left  it  f  My  ftither  paid 
tlie  journey ;  nobody  gave  me  money :  my  fatlier  paid  me  my  jpuruey» 
asd  I  remember  that  nobody  gave  me  money. 

How  aoon  after  you  got  to  Milan  did  any  body  give  you  money  V  No- 
body gave  me  money  when  I  arrived  at  Milan :  when  I  arrived  at'Milan 
nobody  gave  me  money. 

While  you  remained  at  Milan  did  any  body  give  you  money  ?  I 
remember  not :  I  remember  that  nobody  did :  I  do  not  know. 

What  in  the  answer  yon  mean  to  give  ?  I  reniemt)er  to  have  re- 
ceived no  money  when  I  arrived  at  Milan ;  ricordo  di  no  ;  mi  rieordo  che 
99,  I  remember  1  did  not :  rum  #o ;  I  do  not  know :  piii  no  ckt  si  \ 
more  no  than  yes :  non  mi  ricordo^  I  do  not  remember. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery  said,  that  it  was  most  essential  that 
the  house  should  understand  what  the  meaning  -of  ricordo  di  no 
was ;  whether  it  was  that  the  witness  did  not  remember  a  cer- 
tain event,  or  that  he  remembered  that  no  such  thmg  occur- 
led. 

Lord  Longford  begged  dmt  the  last  answer  given  by  the 
witness  should  be  repeated  to  him  by  the  interpreter,  from 
the  short-hand  writer's  notes. 


Did  pur  lather  ronHucl  you  fnrni  Grrmanj  to  MiUOi  for  the  pmf 
of  your  being  eiianitied  aia  ivitnen  with  Tciprci  to  the  conducTt  of 
pnitcfHofWilMf 
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Mr.  Broughmm  objected  to  the  question  as  letdiog. 

Mr.  Solicitt<r-geneniL — UpoD  your  arrivi)  at  Milan,  to  frhinh  place 
you  uy  you  were  conducted  by  yoor father,  wera  you  ezuniiicd  ai  to 
your  koowledge  of  the  conduct  of  the  princes*  of  Wales  during  the  time 
tbal  you  nere  Jn  ber  royal  h iyh neat's  *erv ice  t         1  was. 

Had  you  soy  otber  busioeu  in  Milan  ?         No. 

Where,  alter  that  examiaalioii  was  doae,  did  you  go  to  f  To  Vienna. 

When  you  were  nt  Milan,  before  you  were  about  Kiting  off  on  your 
jouniey  to  return  to  Vienna,  do  you  re(.'ollect  having  receireil  any  money 
or  not  f       Before  tny  setting  out  for  Milan,  ye* ;  before  my  departure. 

For  wliat  purpose  did  you  receive  that  money  t  To  make  my 
journey. 

Did  you  receive  any  money  before  you  received  that  money  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  you  to  make  your  jonmey.  I  do  Dot  remember. 

What  do  you  mean  by  "  Non  mi  recordo  I"  When  I  say,  "  N<mi  mi 
recordo,"  I  oteinthat  I  have  not  in  my  head  tu,have  received  the  money, 
for  if  I  hail  received  the  money  1^  would  say  yesj  but  I  do  not  remem* 
ber  it  now, -but  1  do  not  recollect  the  contrary. 

The  interpreter  sworn  on  behalf  of  her  majesty  was  in- 
formed by  tlietr  Lordships,  that  the  house  expected  him  to 
interpose  wlienevLT  lie  apprehended  tliat  the  interpretation 
given  by  the  other  interpreter  waa  not  correct. 

Mr.  Solicitor-giatral. — You  tiuve  stated  that  after  this  examination, 
you  rcturueil  to  Vieuna ;  who  sent  you  there  t  Colonel  Brown ;  ha 
sent  me  from  Milan  to  Vienna. 

Who  sent  you  from  Vienna  to  London  at  thislimcT  Tliia  Iramiot 
My,  for  a  person  came  to  letch  me  and  Iril  me  to  come  from  Vieinia  io 

Did  that  person  conic  with  you  t  This  person  has  conducted  me  to 
London. 

After  you  bad  arrived  in  LnnOon,  diil  you  goover  to  Hollands  Yes, 
I  set  out  for  Holland. 

Did  you  remain  in  Holland  with  the  other  witacHes  t 
At  this  time,  half-pa&t  eleven  o'clock,  her  majeity,  attended 
by  Lady  Ann  Hamilton,  entered  the  house,  and  took  her  usual 
seat  in  front  •%  die  bar.  The  peers  rose  from  their  seats  as 
her  majesty  approached  he^s,  and  the  queen  made  her  obei- 
sance in  return  for  this  mark  of  respect.  Her  majesty  looked 
emarkably  well,  and  surveyed  the  witness  with  attention. 
Mr.  Brougham  submitted  to  his  learned  friend  whether  anv 
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thing  in  bit  crott^iuninitioR  justified  thit  i 

dte  respecting  wfasv  the  witneu  wu  in  HoIIbdJ,-  hsw  k» 

ctme  from  dicnce  to  Eoglmd,  sncl  who  MfonpaHwl  bim.  '  il 

The  so)icitor-genenl  repeated,  that  the  ofajeot  of  U»  Umofd 
friend's  crosi-ezamination  was  widi  the  palpable  view  of  d»< 
crediting  the  conduct  ■of  the  vitness.  He  thought  he  hftd, 
therefore,  a  right  to  examine  the  wilneM  so  as  to  phce'bi 
conduct  in  a  clear  point  of  view.  He  was  justified  in  b^ag 
ihieicoiirse,  both  on  die  rules  of  law  and  of  common  vpn 
and  had  a  right  to  follow  the  witness  in  bis  joumeja  backwan)l 
and  forwards  up  to  the  moment  he  fbondhim  bers.  .'( 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  of  opmion  the  solicitor  getwl 
\lftA  a  right  to  pursue  his  re-examination.  ^ 

Mr.  Broug^iuD  said,  that  he  had  objected  more  on  accogi& 
ctf  regularity  than  upon  any  importance  which  he  »lt«c^)e4 
to  the  mode  of  re-examination  about  to  be  puraued  bfiMf 
learned  friend.  He  again  said  he  had  not  put  n  aMlIe 
question  to  this  witness  respecting  his  journeys,  save  thej6fai^ 
ney  from  Vienna  to  Milan  and  back  again.  He  had  said  ndl 
one  word  about  his  going  to  or  coining  from  Holland-  He 
certainly  had  examined  him  touching  what  happened  in  I^ondm. 
If  it  were  in  this  way  open  to  a  counsel,  merely  because  ifnt 
question  was  asked  respecting  a  part  of  a  witness's  Joums^ 
to  go  through  the  whole  of  that  journey  in  a  re-ezaminaribo, 
then  there  would  be  no  end  to  a  waste  of  time — the  whole  of 
a  witness's  birth,  parentage,  and  character. 
'  After  a  few  words  from  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  which  were 
not  distinctly  heard  below  the  bar, 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  whatever  difference  there 
might  or  might  not  be  on  the  rules  of  evidence  in  the  c6artt 
below,  or  the  forms  of  parUamentaiy  proceedings,  certainly 
the  person  who  had  the  honour  of  now  addresnng  th^r  lord- 
ships was  strongly  influenced  by  bis  judgment  to  aay,  that  the 
nearer  their  lordships  followed  the  rules  adopted  by  the  courts 
below,  the  better.  When  he  conjured  them,  therefore,  to  ad- 
here to  the  rules  of  the  courts  below,  he  was  ready  upos  his 
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solemn  honour  to  give  his  opinion— an  opinion  which,  he  be* 
lieved,  had  the  concurrence  of  the  judges  near  him— -that  this 
inquiry  of  the  solicitor^general  ought  to  go  on. 
The  question  was  proposed  to  the  witness. 

Yes. 

Mr,  Soliciior^^eneraL'-To  the  best  of  your  recoUectiont  how  long  di4 
you  remain  there?  .  Twenty  or  twenty-five  days;  1  do  not  predsely 
recollect 

Did  you  afterwards  come  over  to  this  country  witb  the  samepenons  ? 
No. 

Did  you  come  to  this  country  with  those  persons  with  whom  you  were 
living  in  Holland  f       No. 

Did  yon  come  over  to  tills  country  with  those  persons  with  w^om  you 
were  living  in  Hdlandl  No^  otheis  had  reaMuned  in  Hollud;  I  am 
not  come  with  all. 

If  you  did  not  come  with  all  of  them,  did  you  come  with  some  of  them? 
With  some  of  them. 

Did  you  come  in  a  vcskI  up  to  London  f        Yes."* 

Did  you  land  witfi  the  same  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
place  ?  Yei^  the  same  persons  with  whom  I  came  from  {(ollattd  have 
landed  at  the  same  dwelling  where  I  am. 

Is  that  near  this  court  f        Yes,  it  is. 

Have  you  all  remained  there  from  that  time  to  the  present  t       Yes. 

Have  yon  come  from  that  place  for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidenoe 
heie  f     .  Yes. 

Have  yon  aD  dined  at  the  same  table  f       Yea. 

On  board  the  pohu»»,  at  the  time  when  the  tent  was  raisadi  were 
Mademoiielle  Dumont  and  Mademoiselle  Branette  on  board?  I  do 
not  remember  that. 

Do  you  know  Mademoiselle  Dumont?       I  know  her. 

Was  she  on  that  voyage  ?       Yes. 

Did  yousee  her  from  time  to  time  ?        I  saw  her. 

A/ter  the  vesKl  left  Jafia^  on  the  voyage  back  to  Sicily?  She  M- 
lowed  the  journey ;  the  voyage* 

And  the  Countem  Oldi  also?  Until  her  royal  highnem  huided^  tiw 
Countess  OkU  fcOowed  also. 

Was  the  sleeping-place  of  these  women  below  deck? 

•    Mr.  Brougham  olgected  to  the  question* 

Mr.  SoUeitor-geturaL^Do  you  remember  where  the  sleeping-plaoe 
was;  whether  above  or  below  tiie  deck? 
The  counsel  were  informed^  tfiat  it  was  the  wish  of  tike 
T.  9K 
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IkHUe  that  the  coulud^  oo  (dpiul  *J>d'f»-«j«ii^aifibl 


pat  their  queitiont  gownllj  iq  u  to  nt»i  otoM^M^. 

Jtfr.  5UMitor«MHnL— Wh  Hidemolidle  BnmtMe  «tt  baud  4i^ 
Um  Toy's* '       ^<^         - 

With  raipect  to  the  Tillm  d'Ette,  yon  hnc  Md  ottknawMapHp 
'ttbW%atMtotbe«pMt»CTitof  theprimw;  wathtiv  wy  dioriittt 
'«xti«a«lrsra>iicenidort  At  the  adirtfcii  oorrtdor  tfaan«Hi 
wallombeleft;  tbenwuacaiiHnetof  her  royilhigbiMSi. 

Do  jroa  maeinber  whether,  in  gotDg  loto  IfcU  eoftUor,  Ihin  «■  ■ 
door  to  cloM  tlw  Gonidar  if  1MCCMU7  r       Yc^  there  me  KdoorwUfe 
riMtttptbecortldar;  ud  triwn  that  doer  wm^mN  thoewaa  sow  rf  * 
foiog  into  the  roooiKrf  her  royal  bigbncM. 

'"' WiMn  that  door  itu  rim^  ao  aa  toittCTCBtptrNOifiaH'gdiBt  Wafc 
room  of  her  royal  hlfhBHi^  diditpiwmt  an^pctaiM  k»tkata^«*i 
of  Pergami  rrom  paHag  into  the  bed-room  of  her  royal  fel^NBl 
WheptUtdoorwaaAa^aaftraa  1  recdled;  there  ma  ■  paaag^lf 
irlncb  people  aniBfatpaHftom  the  room  of  Pergami  to  thftt  aTkarJifl 
highMM.  ' 

Von  ham  rtated,  that  bertdta  tl^  ■pproach  to  the  hod  reaw  H^a- 
■  fayiatNaplei^  through  the  rnHncabiaet  in  whkfa  foa  ^tpt,  tbemim 
a  amaD  door  in  tiiat  bed-room  of  Pergamit  In  the  csbtBCtdMnvM 
a  door  wliich  tad  into  the  room  of  Fergani. 

Wai  there  in  the  room  of  Pergami  another  deorl  AnolfeerdMr 

by  which  P«r^ami  came  himieir. 

Where  did  ti»t  door  open  to  I  I  will  go  ioto  the  roMU  at  Pttpaii 
I  mount  the  ttaira  and  turn  to  the  W^  I  ooh  the  roan  libBw  hcr  fayri 
mhMM  dined,  iMllbetewaa  aHnall  ooRtdar.aBdoathaleftthcMaa 
the  door  of  the  tomb  of  PergamL 

Waa  Out  door  new  tb«  dining-room  in  which  tlw  prino^  ud  her 
■mledincdt        In  the  middle  there  wa«  tUi  naU  corridor. 

Between  the  two^  do  yon  mean?  Ye%  between  the  twa  ninmi,  1' 
one  end  of  the  dining-room  there  wm  thii  ^mll  corridor,  and  ob  tlift  M 
'  tMffie  waa  ibo  room  of  PergamL 

Vaithit  Ihr  mtiimrhrrr  thr  [iTlnriwanil  hf r  mitn  iflfj,  mJ  wto 
the aerranti attended t        Itwm.  ,    . 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  Krriceor  her  rejalUghaMaf     TlMa 

Were  you  diwniwwl  ftaa  the  Brrico  ct  bet  rayal  bu^ae^  at  M 
TOO  go  away  of  your  own  accoid  f  I  aiked  once  for  m;  diw^taa  m 
RoliK,  and  twice  atPeaaro,  and  the  MCOftd  tinw  Pei^ami  gnnted  it  M^ 

At  the  tive  when  you  left  the  aervice  of  her  roy«I  Mghnea^  dil  yoi 
rooeire  fron  ber  royal  higfaneti  any  certlflcate  oT  yonr  good  oa^Klt 
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Yes  i  I  had  it  not  ia  the  hand-writiDg  of  her  royal  highneii^  but  there  is 
her  teal ;  Scarini  wrote  the  paper. 
Have  yoQ  got  that  certificate  about  you  ?        Yet ;  here  it  iSk 

The  witDess  pat  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  took  out  sotnt 
papers,  and  opened  one,  which  was  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
sheet  of  paper ;  a  small  red  seal  was  attached  to  it.  He  then 
repeated,  '<  Here  it  is,''  holding  it  up  at  arms'^  length,  and 
moving  it  round  so  as  to  exhibit  it  to  the  whole  house. 

The  solicitor-general  was  in  the  act  of  handing  the  paper  to 
the  interpreter,  whom  he  desired  to  translate  it,  ^-when 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  rose,  and  said,  that  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  their  lordships  to  understand  the  nature* 
of  the  evidence  already  given,  with  accuracy,  unless  diey  were 
furnished  by  the  counsel  at  both  sides  with  some  plan  or  plans 
^of  the  apartments  to  which  the  evidence  referred. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  thought  the  better  viray^would  be  for 
the  counsel  at  each"  side  to  agree  upon  one  plan  for  the  infor- 
mation of  their  lordships.  And  if  they  do  concur  in  deliver- 
ing in  such  a  plan,  let  it  have  no  denomination  of  rooms ;  but 
let  the  apartments  be  marked  1,  2,  3,  or  4  *  let  there  be  no 
other  exhibition  of  particular  description  except  what  it 
furnished  by  evidence.  The  plan  should  be  produced  to-mor- 
row morning. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  diought  the  sooner  it  'was  prodqced 
the  better. 

The  solicitor-general  said  that  he  had  a  plan  of  the  principal 
rooms  ready,  but  it  was  open  to  the  Lord  Chancellor's  object 
tion  as  to  the  description  of  the  apartments.  One,  merely 
numerically  described,  [could  however  be  put  in  to-morrow 
morning,  which  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  would-be  found 
properly  accurate.  '^ 

Mr.  Brougham  said  Aat  he  felt  great  difficulty  mdeed  in 
acceding  to  the  production  of  a  plan  in  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. When  their  lordships  recollected  that  these  plans 
must  necessarily  embrace  descriptions  of  ships,  palaces,  houses, 
irnis,  and  other  places,  in  so  many  countries  and  parts  of 
Europe,  they  must  at  once  be  struck  with  the  difficulty  of 
compliance.     The  plans,  even  with  the  numerical  arrange- 

2x2 
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meat,  might  lead  to  serioui  injustice.  H«  miMt^  uideadli.te 
an  uncommon  fiamer/  of  a  pkn,  who  Ganild  a«  mammf/t  iijat 
that  it  would  not  at  once  furnish  the  witnesses  witli  tbe  w^Um 
position  of  all  the  rooms  they  had  to  describe^  and  at  ^awe 
enable  them  to  reconcile  their  evidence  to  die  actual  deaarip* 
tion.  He  begged  to  apprize  their  lordships  that  he  meaMtla 
regulate  his  evidence  principally,  or  at  least  a  great  ileal,  epsa 
die  description  of  the  houses  given  by  the  witneaaea  at  the 
other  side.  Now,  how  could  he  do  this  with  eflPec^  if  he  vera 
obliged  now,  at  the  outset,  to  produce  a  full  plan  i  The 
publication  of  the  evidence,  morning  after  monuDgy  waa  Mfoi 
calculated  to  promote  the  justice  of  the  case;  bat;firoia  the 
circumstance  of'so  many  of  the  witnesses  being  foraagnecv  Ae 
language  of  that  publication  was  not  understood  by  thea^aad 
consequently  fiiU  information  of  what  was  passing  was^ant 
received  in  such  a  quarter.  But  much  more  informatioB  would 
be  given  by  a  plan.  Any  man,  whether  he  understood  Figiirt 
or  not,  if  he  had  eyes,  must  understand  a  plan.  While  tbe 
publication  went  on,  and  the  language  in'as  not  understood, 
the  witnesses  were  nothing  the  wiser,  but  a  plan  at  once  pot 
them  in  possession  of  all.  There  was  an  end  at  once  thcp^to 
'^  non  mi  ricordo"  (a  laugh) ;  that  vanished  at  once,  and  ^ 
tutelary  saint  of  the  plan  settled  every  thing.  If  the  pjan 
were  indeed  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  fix>m  the  descriptaoa  .of 
the  evidence  as  already  given  before  their  lordshipa,  tb«i  he 
could  have  no  objection  to  such  an  arrangement ;  but  he  could 
never  consent  to  the  universal  circulation  of  such  a  plan  aa  tbat 
called  for,  in  the  present  stage  of  their  proceedings. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — No  plan  can  be  delivered  in  aatil 
it  is  proved  to  be  accurately  correct.  Their  lordships  had  a 
right  to  the  production  of  such  evidence  as  they  may  reqiore 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  cases.  The  better  way  would  cer- 
tainly be  for  the  counsel  at  both  sides  to  Bgree  to  a  plan. 
If  this  convenience  cannot  be  accomplished,  then  the  8oli«^tcir- 
geoeral  can  put  in  his  plan,  and  prove  iu  accuracy.  That 
aome  correct  plan  should  be  produced  is,  I  think,  actoally 
necessary  at  both  sides  for  the  justice  of  the  case. 
^    Tbe  solicitor-general  promised  to  produce  one  to-morrow 
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morningy  and  was  then  proceeding  to  call  upoii  tfie  kKerpreter 
to  tnoDslate  the  paper  which  the  witness  displayed  Jahiahaod^ 
when 

Mr.  Brougham  again  interposed  and  said,  that  he  saw  no 
reason  why  thb  paper  should  be  produced  in  evidence.  He 
had  never  said  that  the  witness  was  dismissed  fh>m  the 
princess.  He  had  never  impeached  his  competency  to  fill  his 
place  as  a  servant.  He  was  indeed  ready  to  adroit  that  he 
was  kept  because  he  was  found  to  be  a  good  travelling  ser- 
vant. Let  him  have  this  character  up  to  the  latest  moment  he 
was  in  the  princess's  service. 

The  SoKcitor-general  was  of  opinion,  that,  so  fiur  firom  his 
learned  friend  having  made  any  such  admission  before,  the 
whole  object  of  his  cross-examination  had  been  to  cast  im- 
putation upon  the  witness's  character  as  a  servant.  Did  he 
not  begin  by  impeaching  the  manner  in  which  he  left  the 
service  of  General  Pino,  about  some  horse?  Did  he  not 
afterwards  attempt  to  stigmatize  him  as  one  of  a  gang  of  some 
persons  who  had  clandestinely  got  into  the  house  i  And  did 
be  not  afterwards,  I3r  the  purpose  of  creating  an  nnfavoiir- 
aMe  impresnoQ  agunst  him,  attempt  to  show  that  he  had 
applied  for  pemusMon  to  return  to  his  place,  but  was  not 
admitted  ?  Independent  of  these  three  facts,  the  whole  conese 
of  his  cross-examination  had  the  same  tendency.  It  was, 
therefore,  but  justice  to  the  witness  to  have  his  general  cha- 
racter set  right.  He  therefore,  in  furtherance  of  that  pur- 
pose, now  offered  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  parties  interested 
in  this  case,  to  show  in  what  light  the  witness's  character  was 
held  by  that  parly. 

Mr.  Brougham  repeated,  that  he  had  never  impeached  the 
witness's  general  character  as  a  servant,  nor  had  he  ever  de- 
nied that  he  had  voluntarily  left  the  service  of  tfie  Princess. 
The  first  observation  he  had  made  referred  merely  to  the  vrit- 
ness's  leaving  General  Pino.  If  his  learned  friend  confined 
his  re-examination  to  setting  that  point  right,  then  all  was 
well.  He  never  said  that  the  princess  had  dismissed  the 
vntness.     Besides,  this  paper  was  not  in  the  hand-writiog  of 


htr  wpX  highiwM.    The  witneu  himsdif  iti^^it 
brScaviiii.  ,r       -  ^       ., 

The  SoGcitor-gMienl  obtenred  he  wet  the  major  dooM  et 

the  JiousehoUL 

•     ^^  ■••         ■•■■_  -^ 

Mr.  BfooriiaBi*?— But  it  does  not  foUow  dmt  dl  lie  writes^ 
is,  therefore,  true.  There  is  do  evidence  ji^.'to  ipve  kim  H^ 
authentic  power  of  acting  for  her  rojal  hq;l|net8«  Aa  to  qjift 
seel,  the  princess's  seal  might  have  laid  cm  the  dressmg-n^qn^ 
or  dining-room  table,  and  been  affixed  bj  any  body  to  an- 
instrument  How  did  that  prove  it  the  act  of  hor  nmL 
hiirhness  ? 

The  Lord-chancellor  stated  that  there  were  two  qu^tioiii^ 
First,  whether  this  was  authenticatdi  to  be  the  mc%  of  J^^ 
illustrious  j[)|ersonage  iinplicated  m  the  inquiry : — Sacoaife 
wbethrf,  if  S9  andienticatcd,  it  could  be  received  io  ,m^ 
dence :  That  upon  the  latter  question  he  did  not  undc^rstaq^^ 
there  wsis  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  learned  judgjaa,  aqA. 
there  was  none  in  his  own ;  but  that  he  did  entertain  a  douhil. 
whether  it  mu^t  not  be  proved  ihs^t  the  person  who  put  tj^at 
seal  had  some  authority  to  do  so,  before  it  could  be  read.  .    ^j 

Mr.  Solicitor-generoL — ^Do  you  remember  ScsTini  ff        I  dow 

What  titaation  did  be  hold  id  the  household  of  the  prioceai  when  wia 
left  ?        Equerry  marshallo. 

What  do  yoo  mean  by  manhallo  V       The  pMiam  wlio  comaMndti* 

Had  be  the  general  maaagement  of  the  bouaef       To  coanaandiwlifti 
not  semember.  -  |.. 

Wh^ie  was  the  princess  at  the  time  when  Scavini  gave  you  this  cfeai 
lacterf  ... 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  the  translation,  as  ini[^yiag 
that  it  was  a  certificate  of  good  character,  whereas  tihe  con* 
tents  were  not  at  present  before  their  lordships.  '  '       --^ 

The  Iiord-chancellor  stated,  that  if  it  was  written  by  any 
person  shewn  to  have  been  authorized  by  her  royal  highneas^ 
then  it  would  be  permitted  to  be  read. 

Mr.  SoUcitar^eueraL — Can  you  tay  whet lier  Scarini  had  the  geneiil 
management  and  auperiptendence  bf  the  tervanii  of  the  hoonefaoMV 
I  d6  not  know  who  commanded,  for  Fergami  commanded,  Scarini  cew  -^ 
msndeit  both'eomaianded ;  it  wai  impoMbie  Ibr  ■»  to  know  wliieii«f 
the  two  commanded^  who  was  the  soporior  coounander;    Pmypjiki 
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came  and  commandedy  ScaTini  cnme  and  comimiided ;  all  com- 
manded. 

One  of  their  lordships  intimated,  that  the  word  senrants 
had  been  translated  '^  Lc  Courte,"  and  the  interpreter .  was 
asked  whether  that  would  include  the  personal  attendants  on 
her  royal  highness. 

Marchese  di  Spineto  — It  would  include  the  whole  of  the 
establishment  of  a  person  of  the  rank  of  her  royal  highness. 

This  was  acquiesced  in  by  Mr.  Cohen.  ** 

Mr.  SolicUor^generaL — ^Who,  at  the  time  you  lef^  the  service,  had 
the  inunedlRte  taperiiitcodeDce  of  the  aerrantaf  This  I  do  not  re- 
member. 

Did  yon  apply  to  Scavini  to  girt  you  tbii  paper  f 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  the  question. 
'.  The  Lord-Chancellor  intimated,  that  applications  to  Scavini, 
unless  the  evidence  should  be  carried  further,  would  be  use- 
less ;  that  the  counsel  who  offered  it  must  at  all  events  prove 
that  Scavini  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  similar  testimonials  to 
other  servants. 

The  Solicitor-general  withdrew  the  question,  stating  that 
he  was  not  able  at  present  to  carry  it  further. 

BXAMIMSD    AY    TH£    LaRDS, 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — Has  any  noble  lord  any  questions  to 
ask  of  the  witness  at  the  bar  i 

A  noble  Lord, — You  state  that  in  the  voyage  from  the  east  to  Ter- 
racina,  there  were  tents  put  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  ^  what  sort  of 
weather  had  you  ?        I  do  not  remember :  non  nU  ricordo.    (A  laogh.) 

LordElUnborovgL — ^How  was  her  royal  highness  dressed  when  she 
passed  through  the  cabinet  to  PergamVs  room  at  Naples?  1  do  not 
remember,    (non  mi  ricardo.) 

Earl  Grsy^— Did  you  see  her  royal  higfaneas  distinctly  on  that  occa- 
sion f       Yea. 

Bat  yoG  do  not  know  bow  ahe  was  dressed?  I  do  not  remember 
what  dress  she  had. 

Were  you  yourself  in  bed  ?        Yea. 

You  were  understood  to  say  tiutt  her  royal  higfaaea  went  and  looked 
Mtjoaf       YeB. 

Did  you  pretend  to  be  asleep  at  that  time?       As  I  am  now  asleep. 

/«lrf)wvMr.— IDe  jmtam  thai  be.  was  awake. 
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SmiOny^Oii  jon pretend  to  bt  idavt       Ya^  I  MffMd.to^ 

Did  jooihot jrour  cywV  Yn;  t  htlf:  bj  Atftt^tkft ayw  w^tm 
am  leeapenQB. 

YouihattiMB  jirt  eMogta  tonwke  berrajd  U^HMMlUiA  jatfns 
Hleap,  bdtaotcaaiiihtopRTentjagMeiB(barl        Yml 

Yon  iWhI  duit  jrcM  left  Geoeral  Kaa'u  Mrrka  si  flia  bloBki^ir 
Ibabntt       FrcMtbeUockadeorifubnr  IM  K  bdbradwtl^  It 


IM  JOB  leare  Gatenl  Piso'*  temca  Tofamtauilj,  « 
itfaedt  '     I  reoieBber  to  bsn  uked  My  di 
Lnain)^  niirt  lir  tiiM  nir  linj ni'ilil  iiii  gmit  mi  m/iWirham  ■■II  Oi 
■enl  Fiao  retamed  ftiMi  Mikn. 

What  did  70a  do  in  cooMqneBce  tl  that  ocderf  1  caatiMal'to 
reneia  in  Iifi  Kn ice. 

DidroniouintilitiieKtnnerGenefalPlBof       I  Ad.     -     ' 

On  lili  ratnra,  did  Oeoenl  Pliio  give  70a  yBBriWiwiwiM>  Ifet 
■^otatit  caaa  w>d  toU  ae  I  «M  now  at  Hbettj. 

Did  yon  |et  a  oertificate  at  aervice  from  Oeoend  PtBoff  Ife  j  fe^ 
cuae  I  did  not  even  adt  for  it. 

Where  did  yon  go  immediately  from  the  lerrice  of  Gcseml  Mwt 
To  Milan,  to  my  frjnily. 

How  long  did  yon  remain  al  Milan  T       I  do  not  retMBbertbe  tfwk 

Did  yon  remain  out  of  lerTice  while  yon  were  at  HQi^V        CMV 

How  did  yott  ■udnlaiB  yooTMlf  daring  that  tioH  f  la  gettiBs  MBt 
uoMj  by  baying  and  lelling  honea ;  in  nuking  horaea  to  Im  bo^h^  ^ 
boiMa  to  be  idd. 

[   Wbea  did  yonkaTClimiBt     I  do  not  reoMmber  irimi  I  MI-llBhi. 
Wheredldyon  gowhroyoakftHilaDt       To  Vicbim,  dntaf  Mb 
lima  of  nie  cimigiem* 

Rawdldyoagotoiriennal       I  Imd  a  bone  of  my  owI^  ma^  «afc 
two  of  my  eonpauiom,  we  pot  aome  money  togeflier,  and  liiingM  s  a- 
rette.  (a  fpecim  oTmMn  cart),  in  wUdtmtatfdledtogetter.- 
Whalwuyoarotgect  in  goingto  Viennat      T^ieewbaAerlMril 
fiodKMMidaoetogetamoaflifUaf  braad)  to  get  my  bnai. 

[Here  Lord  Enkine  roae  to  niBke  tome  obfOTKtiont,  lal 
^ey  were  wholly  inaodibK  from  the  low  tone  of  voiet  m 
which  hii  lordship  tptAe,  below  the  bar:  The  LmJ  Oh*' 
ullor  deiired  the  Bhort-huid  writer  to  rcAr  to  hit  notes,  Btm 
which  he  rasd  an  extract  rektire  to  die  Toyege  from  JaS«  to 
Temwhtna.] 
A  Peer  from  tkm  gaUery,  ea  the  > 
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that  the  tliree  voyages  to  which  the  noble  lord  (Erskine)  had 
alluded,  did  not  include  that  from  Jaffa  to  Terracina ;  but 
were  these,  as  he  understood  them — the  voyage  from  Auguita 
to  Tunis ;  that  from  Tunis  to  Constantinople  ;  and  that  from 
Constantinople  to  Palestine. 

LordJ)amley, — You  state  that  Pergami  was  in  the  habit  of  dining 
with  her  royal  highness,  having  commenced  at  Genoa,  and  continued 
always  afterwards ;  you  have  also  stated  that  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell 
joined  her  royal  highness  ii  Milan :  did  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  ever 
dine  with  her  royal  highness  at  the  saae  table  with  Pergami  ?  This 
1  do  not  recollect* 

Morquis  of  Buckingham, — ^You  have  stated  that  when  on  board  the 
polacca  yoQsaw  Pergami  hand  down  the  princess  to  the  place  prepared 
for  the  bath?        I  did. 

Did  you  see  Pergami  and  the  princess  enter  the  cabinet  in  which  the 
bath  was  prepared.        I  did. 

You  have  stated  that  you  handed  down  two  buckets  of  water  to  Per- 
gami for  the  bath,  and  that  Pergami  received  them  f  I  carried  two 
,  pails  of  water  to  the  door  of  the  bath,  and  Pergami  came  out  and  took 
one  of  the  pails;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  hot  or  cold. 

Did  you  see  the  princess  when  Pergami  took  the  pails  from  you  ? 
No ;  because  she  was  within,  and  I  did  not  see  her. 

You  say  there  was  another  cabinet  within  the  dining-room  besides 
tl|«i  provided  for  the  bath?  I  do  not  remember  whether  there  was 
.another  cabinet 

Then  the  following  questions  put  to  the  witness,  and  his 
answers  to  the  same,  were  read  from  the  minutea  of  yester- 
day:— 

**  Was  not  the  bath  taken  always,  when  taken,  in  the  dining-room 
itself  f        Not  in  the  dining-room,  but  in  the  room  next  to  it. 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  the  room  next  to  it  ?        A  small  room. 

"  What  do  yoa  mean  by  the  other  small  room,  where  was  that  plaoed  ? 
Another  small  rootai  that  was  on  one  side. 

"  Do  yoa  mean,  that  after  you  entered  from  the  fore  part  of-  the 
vessel,  where  every  body  slept,  into  the  dining-room,  that  within  the 
dining-room  there  was  another  smallToom  entering  into  it  ?  As  soon 
as  you  enter  the  dining-room  there  was  a  small  room  where  the  prin- 
cess took  the  bath.** 

Was  there  another  small  ro(NB  within  the  dining-room  besides  that 
used  (br  the  bath  T        I  do  not  rennember.        (fftm  mt  ricordo  ) 

When  the  princess  and  Pergami  descended  to  go  into  the  place  des- 
haed  for  the  bath,  did  you  see  the  Countess  Oldi  ?        I  did  aot  set  her 

T  «  L 
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Were  jou  actually  in  tlie  room,  or  merely  at  the  outside  of  the  dooi  of 
the  cabinet,  orthe  door  of  the  inDer  room?  tvuat  the  door  when 
Pergaini  nent  up  ttain  to  tell  her  rojral  bi^ioen  that  the  bath  wm 
ready ;  wbcn  (bey  catne  down,  Piirgami  told  me,  *■  Be  at  the  daor,  for  if 
there  be  any  need  of  water  you  *)mUI  giv«  it  to  me." 

At  wbich  door  wm  it,  at  the  outer  door  or  the  inner  door,  that  the 
two  pails  itf  water  were  given  t  At  the  door  of  the  bath-roora  it- 
aelf.  , 

Earl  Gny.— Could  you,  Jn  Ihc  pMition  in  which  you  itood  a(  tbe 
door  of  the  bath-room,  lee  every  body  tiut  waa  in  that  roomT  When 
it  waa  open  1  could,  but  when  it  waa  «hut  I  could  not 

Will  you  awear  there  wai  nobody  iii.that  bifth-room  except  the  prin- 
ceaaaud  Pergamif  I  can  swear  and  I  do  iwear,  that  (here  wasno  other 
when  Pergami  and  her  royal  highneai  came  into  the  room,  because  I  put 
myaelf  at  the  door. 

Do  you  mean  poaitively  to  |wear,  that  you  suw  nobody  else  go  into 
that  room,  or  that  nobody  else  could  be  in  that  ruom  without  your 
knowledge  T       I  have  leen  no  other  but  her  royal  highncis  and  Per- 

Was  it  ponible  for  any  other  person  to  be  in  that  room  without  yout- 
seeing  them  i         No,  that  caunot  be,  for  if  there  bad  been  another  per-    ' 
sou,  I  should  have  seen  her,  and  1  swear  it. 

L«rd  A'ickUnd. — Did  you  remain  iu  the  outer  room  daring  the  nliole 
tine  that  the  priiiceaaandPergami  were  in  tbe  iunier  room?  At  the 
door  with  the  two  palls  of  water. 

The  Lard  Chancellor. — Tbe  witness  yesterday  staled,  on 
being  asked  where  the  bath  was  prepared,  tliat  lie  prepared  it 
in  the  cabin  of  her  royal  highness.  He  was  then  asked  who 
assisted  her  to  the  bath.  He  says,  that  he  first  carried  tbe 
water  into  the  bath,  and  then  called  Dergaini,  who  came 
down  and  put  his  hand  into  tbe  bath  (o  Iry^the  teai|>eratiire 
of  the  water ;  that  Bergami  then  went  up  slairs  and  con- 
ducted her  royal  highness  down  ;  after  which  the  door  was 
shut ;  and  then  Bergami  and  her  royal  highness  remained 
alone  in  the  cabinetlo  together.  Now  I  wish  him  to  be 
asked,  whether  fate  was  in  the  cabin  white  Pergami  went  up 
to  bring  her  royal  highness  down  i  and,  while  he  was  so  in 
the  cabin,  at  the  time  the  door  was  shut,  any  one  entered  the 
cabinetto  but  her  royal  bigness  and  Bergami  i . 

{The  interpreter  here  translated  t»  the  witness,  from  ,lhe 
2  l2 
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sbort-band  writer's  notet,  the  part  of  hii  evidence  referred  to^ 
together  with  bia  lordship's  questtoa ;  but  it  Heaied  UDpaB> 
Bible  to  render  bitnaelf  intelligtbia  to  the  witness.  The  idIho 
preter  requested  to  be  allowed  to  divide  the  quettiosi  irto 
three  puts ;  and  havibg  been  re-staged  by  his  lordahip^  he 
said^-^Tliere  was  nobodj^ :  I  saw  nobodj. 

Wu  tb«R  any  person  in  that  room  when  be  brought  <be  pnaeaa 
ilowii  f        No. 

Or  when  tbe  door  wu  *hnt  T        Na 

Earl  Grotvmor.-^'Wai  there  any  other  door  by  wUcti  peraoa*  esall 
go  into  the  room  nhere  the  bath  wia  ptacedf  1  httd  not  seea  mj 
other  door. 

Was  there  or  nat  there  notf  I  had  notaeen,  if  there  w«  mf 
other. 

'Will  you  sireat  there  was  no  other  ?  I  have  not  Keo,  end  I  teiB 
that,  becauae  I  hare  not  leea  any  door  bat  that. 

TTu  Z4)rdChtnetlhr. — If  there  wsi  any  other  door  iota  the  rasri 
where  the  bath  naa  prepared,  mint  ynu    hare  Ken  it  f  IftberaM 

been  another  door  J  must  have  seen  it ;  but  I  hare  wen  no  otfaer  dotr, 

Zonl  Afieitaitd, — Did  you  see  the  princess  and  Pei^mi  qnit  fbe  bitlK 
Toomf  Ni\  but  I  have  seen  Perf^mi  come  out  of  the  room  to  go  •■ 
deck,  to  call  the  maid  to  come  down  and  dress  her  royal  faigbnci^  i«l 
I  liave  heard,  with  nty  onn  ears,  when  he  said, "  Mademoiselle  Domv^ 
come  down  to  dress  ber  royal  highness."  , 

Learing  her  rayal  highneia  by  herself  in  the  batb-room  t  AIsm 
HI  tiie  bath-room. 

Wtiat  was  your  position  when  Pcrgami  left  the  bath-room  V  I  wsa 
BtUI  there  with  the  hot  water,  becauae  I  thought  that  they  aliD  m^^ 
need  the  hot  water. 

Could  yon  at  tbat  time  see  into  the  bath-room  f  When  I^i|iBi 
went  out,  be  went  vitsidewaya,  and  immediately  rimt  to  tbe  doer. 

How  loBghad  Pergami  and  tbe  princess  been  in  tbe  room  befatcAi^ 
gami  went  to  call  the  maid  t        About  half-an-hour. 

jam-quiM  ^  fi«ntI(y.-~Was^ergami  on  retiring  ftom  the  balh-i««« 
dressed  in  tbe  same  way  as  when  he  banded  the  princeao  jnT  Ifc 
was. 

£arl  Guy. — Did  yoa  reanm  with  the  warm  water  at  the  door  sf  Ihe 
bath-room,  when  Pergami  went  to  call  tbe  maid  to  drcaa  the  princeast 
I  nimaioed  there  till  he  tdd  me  to  go  away. 

When  did  be  tell  yon  to  go  away  I  When  he  went  up  lo  kM  Mo- 
dcmoiaelle  Dumont,  he  told  me,  now  no  more  water  is  wanted. 

Did  yoo  go  away  imoiediately,  or  did  you  wail  till  MaileBiatellc  D» 
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inout  came  down  (tain?  Perganii  remained  up,  Madrmouelle  D<i- 
moat  came  immediatFly  ftubilo)  down,  and  1  took  my  paill  and  went 
away;  and  1  uw  Mademoiaelle  Dumont  alone  enter  the  balh-rooai. 

Do  you  know  bow  loajf  the  'prinreu  remained  in  the  bath  room,  after 
Mademoiselle  Dumont  went  to  iiert  1  cannot  kno%t  it,  became  I 
went  away  aboat  my  buaioen. 

When  Mademottelle  Dumont  came  down,  Pergami  did  not  come  with 
hert        No;  I  saw  only  Mademoiielle  Dumont. 

£on(.4Rnm.—Qeing  asked,  (p.  ]7d.)  "  Do  yon  remember  at  any  time 
wlien  the  princess  and  Pergami  were  below  in  the  room  for  the  purpose 
or  taking  a  bath,  being  called  to  supply  any  additional  water,"  to  which 
you  answer,  "  I  do  remember,  two  pails,  one  of  hot  and  the  other  of 
cold  water ;"  upon  rtcciviog  thoae  orden,  did  you  go  any  where  to  get 
that  water,  in  order  to  have  it  ready  at  the  time  that  Pergamt  might  call 
foritT  Nsk  I  went  BO  where,  becauae  there  was  aiMlorwho  gare 
me  the  water  at  the  door  of  the  dining-room. 

Then  you  receired  the  Water  at  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  not  the 
door  of  tite  bath-roomT  The  sailor  came  as  hr  as  the  door  of  the 
dining-room,  and  brought  the  two  pails;  and  I  took  these  two  pails  and 
carried  Ibem  to  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  bath  W3«. 

Did  you  receive  the  psilain  the  dining-room,  or  did  you  go  to  the  out- 
nde  of  the  dining-room  door,  to  take  those  two  pails  f  At  the  door  of 
the  diuing-nxwi;  I  did  not  go  out  of  the  room. 

How  did  the  sailor  know  that  thi*  water  wti  likely  to  be  wanted,  on 
Pergami  desiring  you  to  have  it  ready  t  Because  the  aailor  had  got 
ready  the  bath  in  the  room,  and  it  was  said  her  royal  highness  was  going 
to  take  the  bath. 

Earl  of  Dandtjf.^yoa  stated  that  a  tent  was  placed  on  the  deck  of 
thepolacca;  what  was  the  nature  of  that  lent;  was  it  that  commonly 
called  tent  or  merely  an  awning  f  It  was  a  tent  which  was  spread 
00  the  deck  by  the  meaii*  of  a  rc^,  and  then  in  tJic  evening  it  was 
closed  aa  a  pavilion,  as  a  cloaed  tent,  it  was  cloaed  all  round  ;  in  (be 
evening  thii  tent  was  let  down  and  was  closed  all  round ;  and  they  said, 
"  Stop  it  well,  atop  it  all  round ;  see  that  there  be  no  hole,  no  (q>ening." 

Was  it  nnglecaoTaHT  Sometimes  it  was  a  single  tent,  soroetiroes 
other  pieces  of  caanwi  ^az  pot  round  to  stop  the  openings. 

E»rl  Gnntrtor^-^j  whom  were  yov  recommeaded  to  tHe  service 
of  her  royal,  highnesal        By  Butolomo  Pei^ami ;   that  1  remember. 

Earl  Grty.— Do  yoa  kitow  that  the  princes*  was  in  the  bath  before 
Pergana  left  the  bath-room  to  call  Mademoiaelle  Dumontt  Thia  I 
annot  know,   whether  she  was  in  the  bath,  because  I  did   not  see  into 

le  balb-roMD. 

Tk4  MfftuM  «/  LahmImvh.— Veu  have  stated  that  when  you   were 
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at  Rome  you  asked  for  your  ifufcJiurge,  but  did  uot  dbtain  it; 
afterwards  at  Peaaro  you  asked  for  your  diaG|uurgc^  end  did 
What  was  your  motive  for  wishinf  to  be  diachugod  fronft  lier  cag«l 
highnesses  service?  Because  her  royal  higbueas  WM  ■onpoaodedby 
bad  people.    (A  UugkJ 

The  Etarl  of  Carnarvon. — How  was  her  royal  higbneas  dreaaed  wkn 
she  went  into  the  bath-room  with  Pcrgami?  Aafiiraa  thia  goca  1  d» 
not  remember.    (Non  mi  ricorio.) 

Was  it  an  ordinary  dress,  or  a  bathing  dress?  .  Tbi9  I  do  not  tv* 
member  precisely  either,  what  dress  she  had. 

What  was  the  size  of  the  bath-room?  Perhaps  from  berc  to  Ike 
first  bench  (from  six  to  seven  sect) ;  a  small  room. 

What  furniture  was  there  in  that  room?        I  remember  tbat 
was  a  sofa  bed,  or  sofa,  where  in  the  morning  we  placed  the 
when  we  opened  the  tent. 

The  Marquis  of  Lantdown^^^You  have  stited,  m  aaawer  to  a 
tioo  put  to  you  just  bow«  that  you  asked  to  quit,  and  actually  did 
her  royal  highnesses  acrvioe  at  Pesaro^  because  you  conoeiTed  a  bad 
uion  of  the  persons  about  her  royal  highness ;  if  that  waa  your  molifi^ 
what  was  your  motive  for  making  the  application  aftcrward%  wfaiek 
you  have  stated  you  did  make,  to  be  restored  to  her  royal  higbaeans 
service.  Had  you  then  altered  your  opinion  of  the  persona  by  whom  ker 
royal  highness  was  surrounded?  I  applied  to  Scavini,  in  a  kiod  aC 
conversation,  whether  it  might  be  possible  to  enter  again  into  tlie  tir- 
vice  of  her  royal  highness  thus,  in  a  playful  way. 

Did  you  then  mean  nothing  tbat  was  serious  by  quaking  the  applica> 
tion  to  be  received  again  into  the  service  of  her  royal  htghoesa  f  .  Ne^ 
as  people  do  in  common  conversation ;  would  it  not  be  again  poasibfo  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  the  princess ;  and  I  was  in  service  at  that  tiamm 

Lord  Viscount  Falmouth  (from  the  gallery)  would  detaia 
the  house  for  a  moment^  upoo  a  point  which  to  him  hppoafoi 
important.  The  witness  had  been  asked  if  he  knew  whedwr 
the  princess  was  in  the  bath  at  the  time  when  he  carried  tbe 
water  to  the  door.  To  this  question  he  had  answered,  ''  I  can- 
not  know."  The  w  itncss  had  since  asserted,  that,  when  ka 
carried  the  water  to  tlie  bath,  be  could  see  that  there  was  no 
other  person  in  the  room  besides  Pergami.  Now  he  wiriicd 
to  know  why  the  witness  could  not  see  if  the  queen  waa  in  the 
bath,  when  he  could  see  that  no  one  else  besides  Peigiaaf 
was  in  the  room. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  that  tb^  original  i|iieatsti 
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Stood  thtn — '^  Do  you  know  whether^  at  the  time  you  so 
carried  the  water,  the  princess  was  in  the  bath  ?''  The  an- 
swer given  by  the  witness  was,  "  I  cannot  know.".  If  the  wit- 
ness hard  said,  that  he  did  not  know  whether  the  princess  was 
then  in  the  room,  there  would  have  been  a  contradiction ;  but 
at  present  there  appeared  to  him  (Lord  Lauderdale)  to  be  no 
contradiction. 

Lord  Viscount  Falmouth  was  sorry  to  occupy  the  time  of 
the  house ;  but  he  thought  the  pohit  was  of  considerable  mo- 
ment. The  witness  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  had  stated, 
that  when  he  carried  the  water  which  Pergami,  half-opening 
the  door,  took  in,  if  any  other  person  had  been  in  the  room, 
he  must  have  seen  such  person. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  saw  no  apparent  contradiction  at 
present.  The  fact  he  took  to  be  this :— -The  witness  prepared 
the  bath,  and  saw  Pcrganii  and  the  princess  go  into  the 
bathing-room.  The  question  then  put  to  the  witness  was, 
did  you  see  the  princess  in  the  bath  f  ITie  witness  answered, 
I  could  not  see,  because  after  they  went  in  the  door  was  shut. 
The  subsequent  question,  *'  Was  any  other  person  in  the 
room?"  applied  to  the  time  when  the  door  was  afterwards 
opened ;  and  the  witness  answered,  there  was  no  one  in  the 
room.  Whether  the  story  told  by  the  witness  was  or  was  not 
to  be  credited,  was  another  question ;  there  did  not  seem  to 
be  any  contradiction  at  present. 

Lord  Erskine  understood  the  witness  to  say,  that  if  any 
other  person  had  been  in  the  room>  he  must  have  seen^them. 
"  Lord  Viscount  Falmouth. — Exactly  so. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  thought  that  if  their  lordships  looked 
ttt  the  relative  situations  of  the  bath  and  of  the  room,  they 
would  find  there  had  been  no  contradiction. 

Lord  Viscount  Falmouth  pressed  his  opinion. 

Several  of  the  questions  and  answers  were  then  read  by  tl^ 
short-hand  writer,   from  which  it  appeared  that  the  witness 
tiad  used  these  words — '^  If  there  had  been  any  other  person 
VI  the  room,  I  must  have  seen  them." 
.    Lord  Viscount  Falmouth  conceivvil  dmt  tho»e  wotdi^ ^^- 
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pfied  to  the  tiiu  at  which,  tbo  wUuew  '<)IS"*^  ^  iMWW 
inter  to  dw  dcMtr;  mkI  tfaat  the  foimec  avidaBO«^.ia:pMgi(l|^, 
referred'to  die  none  period.  Surelj  if -tk»  mtawBaAii 
Kc  tfantdi^s  WBSDoone  elwin  therOMil,  Iw  mast  twvc'MH 
the  bath.  "" 

The  Eul  of  Cuiurvoo  thought  tint  tbe  intwen  Mfer^^^ 
diffemt  periodj.  '        _j^ 

Lord  Vncootrt  Falmouth  acquieaced,  aiid  die  qiiesttOKjip 
withdrawn.  •  j   >  Jit  '■ 

LoriD*Ihnul*i»nlU.~'VtM  have  twd  thit  tn  tbe  joumcy  fram  d^j^ 
to  JtmOtat,  yoa  and  Cwto  or  Culinl  MeKthnci  riept  IktwiWf^ 
outer  and  tbe  inoer  tent.  Can  you  recolfcct  bow'<lft«ta  yotr'  MrM^ 
I  remember  tvitx.  du.i  weai 

Do  you  remeinber  at  either  of  thoae  time*  to  baiciiehr*  rti/Jilffi 
ntion.  Or  uttr  tUng  Ihtf  induced  jrou  to  bdieve  |tbat  dwtti^vHaW 
peraoM  in  the  Inner  tent  t        Yef.  '.'•'         tow 

Coold  you  dWingiiiifa  tf hoae  tbe  rt»ce*weref  Icoridoafedflb- 
gniib  the  voice ;  but  1  beard  wbi^ierB. 

CooMjoaundentandof  what  perwiittheToieci  wcre^  wliMMtiilrie 
or  female^  I  beud  two  TOlcea  apeak  bf  wbMperiaf,.  but  i  ebdIAiM. 
make  out  whether  they  were  women'*  votcea  or  meu'a  vaiq«a^ ,       uiici, 

Mr.  Brongham  requested  permiwion  to  si^^est  a  ggxe^Mt, 
to  be  put  by  th^r  lordships  to  the  witneca. 

The  eounid  were  informed  tl^t  thejr  might  propo^,|irf' 
questions  to  their  lordships .  .,  ^ 

Mr;  Brougham  proposed  the  foUowing  queMMkas,  ^}^ 
were  put  b;  their  lordships.  irin. 

Y<du  ban  Btatod  ibat  joo  were  in  phwe  at  the  time  the  r  mv  i  iffjii' 
puAd  betwoea  yoa  and  Scavioi  about  being  taken  back,  what  mk, 
your  wages  at  that  time  t  I  was  in  tbe  aerrice  of  tbe  MarclbMe  fam 
OdescaliJii. 

Did  you  or  did  yon  not  make  repeated  applicaticHiB  to  lib  iinijjw' 
also  to  be  taken  back  into  her  royal  higboess'iBerTicat        ^Mal  ^liot 


Did  yoa  or  not  also  make  application  five  or  MX  tiBKn  to  CainerK  to  b 
taken  back  into  her  royal  higbness'i  lervice  t  Softly  on  this  point 
llKfirBt  or  aecood  time  thatCamcn  a'mred  at  Milan,  Camera  nent  M 
toa  Ibr  me,  and  Camera  told  me,  and  I  remember  it  ai  well  at  if  It 
was  DOW,— ^leodore  Majoccbi,  do  not  enter  into  any  aemce,  tieonav 
her  royal  hlgfaoeaa  wUms  to  take  you  back,  and  I  aball.pay  yaa.  fka 
■nmnatioD  must  b«  pot  dowa,  such  as  it  ii^  ind  I  beg  to  be  allowed  la 
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speak.  Camera  told  mc — Theodore,  give  me  back  the  certificate  of 
your  good  service,  give  me  back  such  paper,  and  I  will  tell  to  her  royal 
highness  that  you  have  not  taken  a  further  engagement — that  you  have 
not  been  in  any  further  service,  and  she  will  pay  you  for  the  whole 
time  you  have  been  out  of  service — all  the  time  you  have  bei  2  out  of 
service,  and  all  the  damages  or  losses  you  have  sufTered :  and  I  told 
Camera — Camera,  give  me  back  my  paper;  because  I  had  fllready 
given  him  my  paper,  because  rather  than  go  toserre  her  royal  highness, 
on  account  of  the  persons  that  are  about  her,  I  will  go  and  eat  grass. 

Was  this  conversation  with  young  Camera,  or  with  old  Camera? 
With  Camera  the  father. 

Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  ever  make  application  at  any  other  time  to 
Camera,  to  be  taken  back  into  her  royal  highnesa*t  service?        No. 

Do  you  know  whether  Camera  was  examined  at  Milan  f  Of  this  I 
know  nothing. 

Tlu  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — ^Was  this  conversation  you  had  with  Ca- 
mera at  Milan,  before  you  went  to  Vienna,  or  subsequent  to  your  re- 
turn ?        Before  I  went  to  Vienna. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Second  Witness.  The  Attorkey-general  then 
called  G  A  ETA  NO  Paturzo.  The  witness  was  rather  of  a 
shabby  appearance^  and  apparently  about  thirty  years  of  age. 

The  following  questions  were  proposed  through  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Marchese  di  Spineto : 

Mr.  DfRinait.— What  religion  are  you  off        A  Roman  Catholic. 

When  did  you  last  take  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord*8  supper? 

The  counsel  were  informed  that  the  question  was  not 
usual. 

Mr.  Denman  stated,  that  he  should  be  able  to  shew  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  catholics,  an  oath  was  not  binding,  unless 
taken  soon  after  confession,  and  the  Lord's  supper  being 
taken. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
house,  the  oath  would  be  binding ;  and  their  lordships  di- 
rected that  it  should  be  administered. 

The  witness  was  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Attorney-general,  through  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Marchese  di  Spineto. 
.   The  Lord  Chancellor.^— Haive   the  goodness  to  keep  up 

T.  2  M 
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ybur  voice,  Mr.  Attoraey-genenl,  tnd  iM  Ae  wilnMBS'luqpn^ 

his. 
What  couptrjiiUBarB yon'        Anktife  of  Na|tab  { 

What  li  rnir  acaqwtiiKi t        C«pUiBof»BcrdwBt  ne^PlriK       j 

ArajrMpMtMrnerofthe  venel  wbidijoa  coiBHBdf         I*!l^ 
Whitflluret        ODC-foarth.  ' ' '' 

In  tiwBMntli  cf  April,  iSlfl^  were  jon  mite  oTkibip  tben  ooniii^ 

cd  by  K  penon  at  the  oame  of  Garliullo  T        I  wm. 
What  WM  the  Mze  of  that  TCMelt        About  three  hundred  taM,- 
Dojou  remember  the  princeM  of  WalM  omiBf  oiLbaud  tb^i^ 

«t  Angnita,  in  Sicily  T        I  do.  ^  ^ 

To  what  place  did  the  temal  Mil  IVon  Augiubwith  tba  ihimwm 

boofdl        Dtrecllj  toGcrgenti:  at  GergCBliFeliadaat  B 

ter  for  the  ihip,  and  we  Miled  to  Tauia, 
'Oa]toura«ettber  tbc  namet  of  the  peraoni  wbo.  i 

rojral  highiwN OD  that occaaiaii f        AltnoKall.  .,;vu 

Haitian  the  namei  of  thow  whom  you  recoUect  {,        .A  ceitaif^fa^ 

totomo  Pergami.  a  Count  ScaviDi.  a  certain  William  Awdii^  a  <»^ 

Canwron,  Theodore,  Carlino,  a  cook  named  Fraticit,  •         * 

,    AayfemakaT        Yea. 

.    Wb9 1        The  CouDtcM  Oldi,  1  beliere,  but  I  do  not  remeBber  t^ 

well;  the  dame  d'honneuT,twochambermaid^  one  of  whom  wa*  filH 

Dumoiit,  the  other  waa  called  Brunette,  aifd  a  little  child,  eaDed  Tido- 

When  yon  firrt  aaOed  from  Augurfa  la  Ton^  do  foo  kwnv  tbe  tftn- 
tion  of  the  cabioa  apprc^riated  for  the  princoi'i  and  the  CeniilMBOIA 
aleepiog-roomi  t       The  real  cabin  of  the  diip  waa  diridad  latQ  bM; 
«a  the  right  hand  there  was  the  bed  of  her  royal  bigbneaa:  oa  fl)*  M 
that  of  the  coontew. 
Onlnde  thaae  cabina^  waa  there  the  dining  cabin  t        Tiwiv  m^ 
Do  yon  know  where,' at  that  time,  Pe^ani'a  cabm  waa  t        [dm 
WbeaewMitr       U  the  fnt cahl^ M«a  right  hmid,  faf^riWdy 


cKniM|>ti] 
after,  oa  a  atnightiylt  or  on  o*^  of  the  aides. 

IliA  quetdon  waa  pn^MMed  to  the  witoou. 

Tie  whole  aize  of  the  ibip  almoat  waa  dirided  into  tbne  p«h^~Mt 
qnMe  equal;  the  two  lateral  parte  were  dirided  into  anallc«buM;  oHif 
thmfnall  catrina,  that  promriy  which  waa  moat  near  to  U^  paoii^  ^ 
waa  aear  to  the  dining>Hnd|l^'iraa  that  appioprttted  to'Pergaal. 

Did  the  Aaing-room  eatmid  the  whcrie  breadttoflhtfia^  V  - 

Mr.  I>«iuan  objected  to  Ae  qnalridM  ■»  1<MutB>  •■d'  nb- 
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mitied  that  the  witjiess  should  be  directed  to  deecribe  the  si- 
tuations of  the  rooms. 

The  attorney-general  was  heard  in  support  of  the  queati^n. 

The  attorney-general  was  informed  by  their  lordships  that 
he  might  put  the  question,  Did  the  dining-room,  or  did  it  not, 
extend  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ship  i  or  that  it  might  be  pre- 
ferable to  ask,  How  much  of  the  breadth  of  the  ship  did  the 
dining-room  occupy  ? 

The  question  as  thus  modelled  was  proposed. 

The  whole  breadth. 

Alter  yoa  left  1\mi%  did  F^rgami  continae  to  sleep  in  the  cabin  in 
whicb  he  liad  slept  upon  his  voyage  to  that  place,  or  did  be  sleep  in  any 
other  part  of  the  vessel  f 

Mr.  Denman  objected  to  this  question,  as  assuming  that 

tbey  did  leave  Tunis, 

After  you  bad  been  at  Tunis  did  you  sail  from  thence  to  any  other 
place  ?        We  sailed  for  Malta. 

After  you  left  Tunis,  did  Pergami  continue  to  sleep  in  the  cabin  he 
had  first  occupied,  or  did  he  sleep  in  any  other  part  of  the  vessel  f  His 
bed  was  removed  into  the  dining-room,  and  most  especially,  or  properly, 
or  particularly,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  dining-room. 

JrUerpreter.  I  have  translated  that  word  io  several  ways ;  I 
cannot  give  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  in  one  word ;  I 
should  translate  it,  *^  more  particularly  on  the  right  hand/'  or 
^  to  speak  more  correctly,  on  the  right  band." 

Was  the  right-hand  side  of  the  dining  cabin  nearer  or  farther  from 
the  princess's  room  than  the  left  hand-side  of  that  cabin?  As  the 
chamber  of  the  princess  was  on  the  riglit-hand  side,  it  was  more  near, 
because  they  were  both  on  the  same  side. 

Whereabout  was  the  door  V'adiug  into  the  princesses  bed-room  f  The 
"^Qomofthe  princess  had  a  door  which  led  into. the  dining-roooH  and 
then  it  had  another  door  of  communication  with  the  chamber  of  the 
dame  d'honneur. 

Was  that  communication  with  the  chamber  of  the  dame  d'honnenr 
from  within  the  princess's  room  ?  Yes ;  the  cabin  was  divided  into 
two  chambers,  as  we  have  said,  one  for  the  princess  and  the  other  for 
the  dame  d*honneur,  by  a  painted  canvass ;  before  reaching  the  end  of 
thb  canvass,  at  the  boards  or  partition  which  divided  the  ship,  there  was 
a  door  of  communication. 

When  Pcrgami*s  bed  was  removed  info  the  dining-room,  how  far 
was  it  from  the  door  of  the  princess's  bed- room  f        The  room  of  (he 
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pdlMtiiilitd  a  wooden  putiUao  whkh  iWOtAlt  trhlii' ptt^nsitlci'jht 
Mp;  oa  OKoppoMh!  ride  wmUk  poop  oTtbeihipiuawtolLaeaaiSi^ 
Ml  the  left  hand,  WW  tbe  bed  of  Uk  prinoMi  aeaiif  ta  "tfte'iin&b^W 
tbw  paititiiM  then  wm  a  door  whicli  led  fron  Uw  raoB  vtme  'pnmam 
into  tbe  diaiac-tOMB ;  ou  the  right  band  in  tbit  diolBg-roaiiv  *i,  ^*P^ 
per  ^itaoM  wai  ataated  the  bed  at  Per^mi. 

If  the  door  jrav  have  mentioiiFd  wu  open,  oaaU  «  penoo  ID  Ibq  ^fk. 

cnflbc&lMPergami'ibedr    ITIij r.  ii  i  rurHiigHirtir  fliiMiiiiiiWi 

WMawde;niwhat«crailiiitioii  a  penoD  waiinthiibedof  Pergmi^hi 
coakt  not  help  ueiDg  the  bed  of  tbe  princeN  when  tbe  4aar  iraa  vf^ 
UwaitmtMnartbebedwai  mcb  thU  tbey  (mild  aet  iMlp  Mei^lbitt 
tqgetberi  but  a  penoh  night  itand  up  ia  the  bed  in  waA  anpRUp 
that  he  might  oot  (ce  tbe  bed  of  tbe  priuccM:  if  be  atood  nprfi**  li 
night  put  taiiBKl/  into  ■  ntutioii  not  to  acc  the  bed  of  flae  fMiooei^  lii 
a  penon  in  the  bed  of  Ferguni  nlj^  nee  tbe  bed  of  tbe  prinMa^  btr  ' 
cane  tbey  were  hi  Oe  aine  line.  <>v.,t^ii 

Yob  have  rtaud  that  tlw  body  of  tbe  ihipwH  divided  kteM^gMt 
vialom;  on  each  tide  were  calmii^ a  pimge  in.tbeniddle  l«rni*ri||i( 
inthe  dimog-ioom;  in  going  from  tbM  paawge  iota  tbe  fliniiigiiiwi 
bow  man; doon were  there  leidjog  iulo  tbtt  dining-roomf  Tta* 
were  two  doon.  .  ' '  4 

After  the  ihlp  miled  fhMu  Tuni*,  was  one  at  tboK  doota  ~)Ainll 
Ye^  one  WM  cloeed ;  it  wtt  nailed  up.  'MTii; 

After  tfail,  wst  there  me  eotrnDce  or  two  firom  the  diidag-WdW  hfc 
ttatpnwge?        Of  tbcogter  door.  .,,  , 

Where  did  }on  go  front  TnniaT        TaMa|ta.  ,        .,...'.,..> 

Prom  Malta  where  t        To  the  Arcbtpelagiv  and  tbe  iab«d  oTllBfL 

Did  ;ou  afterwardi  go  to  St  Jeao  d*  Acre  t  After  mmitvaj^'w» 
vrent  to  8t  Jeand'Aere.  "     -i . 

Where  did  the  priaoen  go  from  St  JeanifAoreV  T  TiVimA. 
toviMtlheboIyplBoe. 

OidjoaacconpaaytbcprinceMODlbatviiiltaJenisalea?  ,t(9i«rt 
in  her  compeny. 

During  that  journey,  did  you  travel  by  night  or  by  day  f  '^c^t» 
veiled  the  whole  oftlie  night  and  part  <rf' Ilia  day;  but  during  tfie'ottW 
part  ofllieday,  when  it  wai  veryhot,werc«ted.  '* 

When  you  rated  by  day,  were  any  tento  erected  T  Kot  «^traj% 
lor  at  Nazareth  we  lodged  at  a  private  home)  butwiKB  w«  IcAMv- 
red^  antil  another  convent  at  a  little  dittance  (hm.  JeronUen,  ^ 
rerted  in  tentt. 

In  what  lent  diB  Pergatni'rertf  Where  the  teoti  wer«  nttei,  we 

dinedalu;    andinone  oftliOKtcnlawnB  the  priuceai'and*  in  tbia  teat 

.  waf  inunediately  placed  an  iron  travelling  bedi  and  npon  m.  piece  tf 
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vattin^  lilw  tlut  in  Uiii  lioiue,  wMputaDotber  bed;  thoitheyllKre 
dined,  witli  the  Countea  Oldi,  aod  Auitin,  and  P«IXMiiii  and  then  1 
uT-  DOtliiug  else,  became  I  weot  to  dine  myself. 

Do  you  know  who  ilept  in  that  tentf  For  the  princCMl  know,  be- 
caute  it  wai  the  tent  of  tbe  princeai  but  aa  far  a*  Ibe  olhen'are  cob- 
wrncd  I  do  not  know,  for  I  went  to  reit  myielC 

Do  jou  know  where  Pergami  atcptt 

Mr.  Denman  objected  to  thia  questioD,  tbe  witneu  having 
■tated  that  he  was  in  a  aituatioo  in  which  h«  was  disqualified 
from  knowing  where  Pergwni  slept. 

The  attorney-general  argued  that  it  was  quite  regular  to  ask 
the  witness,  whether  be  knew  where  Bergami  slept  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Dentnan. — I  don't  object  to  the  question  itself,,  bu^to 
the  moment  at  which  it  was  asked,  when,  in  consequence  of 
what  the  witness'  had  stated,  he  is  disqualified  from  ansWer- 
ingit. 

Ilie  attorney-general. — Does  the  witness  know  where  Ber- 
giimi  slept  during  the  day  when  they  rested  ?— I  do  not  know. 

-  The  witness  not  appearing  to  comprehend  the  question,,  the 
interpreter  expressed  a  desire  that  it  should  be  agato  repoattd 
by  tko  learned  counsel.   (Cries  of  No,  mo.) 

-  Tbe  bterpreter  said,  that  bis  mind  was  so  takeo  op  wMt 
translating  erery  word  that  occurred,  that  be  could  not  repeat 
the  whole  of  t  e  sentence  on  the  moment. 

The  question  was  then  renewed,  and  the  witoew  aBswcTed ; 
X  positively  cannot  know  where  Bergami  slept,  because  I  left 
him  and  the  princess,  and  went  to  my  vicbials.     I  imagiae» 

Mr.  Denraan  interposed. — A  complete  answer  has  been 
given  to  the  question,  and  any  speculation  the  witness  may 
follow  it  up  with,  as  to  bis  belief  or  his  imagination,  cannot 
be  received. 

The  Attorney-general. — The  point,  as  to  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  this  inient^tory,  cannot  be  enUrtained  imtil 
the  whole  of  the  question  is  received.  But  my  learned  friend, 
without  waitiug  for  it,  breaks  in,  and  interrupts  the  witness 
before  your  lordships  know  what  the  answer  may  be. 


S7Q.  EXAHINATION  OW  . 

The  Lord  Chancellor.— You  certual;  M^ht  li>  know  «tM 

tlie  ttuwer  is  before  yon  object  to  it.  ■       •        -         ., 

Mr.  DeDinaa  reiterated  his  objectwn. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — It  ii  impossible  to  proceed  in  dv 
v/ay.  Unless  we  know  the  nature  of  the  auwer  ss  irell  •>  &■ 
interpreter  does  before  he  iDlerprM  i^  how  eta  we  decide  oe 
it  i  The  constitatimHd  mode  is,  if  an  answer  »  not  i  midwife^ 
to  strike  it  out. 

Mr.  Denman.— Your  lordships  kaow  tfaet  the  efiecC  le  yn* 
dueed  die  moment  the  answer  ia  piee. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.— Consider  dn  state  we  sfe  iK'  'If 
jrou  will  not  let  the  interpreter  pre  the  answer,  as  he  te 
sworn  to  do,  bow  can  wa  know  whedier  it  ia  fit  to  be  ifr> 
ceived  or  not  ?     Let  the  interpreter  give  us  the  answer. 

The  qtMStioo  was  dien  repeated,  and  the  arterpretet  fm*' 
ceeded  to  that  part  of  the  answer  where  the  word  "  I'lwisjfc"! 
occaned,  when 

Mr.  Dcnmaa  agan  interposed.  That  ItJidAipa,  bt  wM^ 
kbewdiat,  ioa  court  of  justice,  if,  instead  of  taking  tlieetile- 
meet  from  an  interpreter,  the;  examined  the  witneaa  hjnmj^" 
and  he  answered  that  he  did  not  know  some  particuiar  p^ifa 
but  that  he  guessed  or  imagined  some  circumstance  mlatiwi  to 
whirh  a  question  nught  be  asked  if  tbe  preceding  (ntemwaUfT 
had  been  answered  in  the  affiiinative,  die  connsel  np|i7aiii# 
in  such  a  case  would  not  do  hip  daty  to  his  client  if  he  did  iiot 
instantanooasly  interpose,  and  prerent  the  witness  tnm  pnT 
ceeding.  In  may  court  whatsoever  he  concMved  di«  aant 
course  should  be  followed,  and  that  die  connsel,  wbaa  a 
circumBtance  of  bat  nature  occurred,  was  bound  to  bid  lb* 
witneu  shut  his  mouth.  Here,  when  a  word  was  iotcrptetad 
"  I  imagiae,"  it  was  absolutely  necrssary  for  him  to  iDterpoaa 
to  prevent  the  whole  of  tbe  answer  being  received. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — I  think  the  interpreter  coold  not  b«- 
stofqied  in  giving  the  answer  of  the  witness  until  it  8|^Mlared, 
iron  M  maob  of  the  intetpreUtion  as  be  had  ««nd»^    thai  ' 
the  witaMss  was  about  to  state  something  of  tmaginatioa   er 
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opinion.  I  tiiink  it  now  appears  that  what  the  wibwM  was 
about  to  state  waa  a  matter  of  imagination,  and  not  what  had 
come  to  his  knowledge.  The  answer  cannot  therefore,  be 
received.  Interpreter,  be  so  good  as  to  state  to  the  witneu 
that  he  raust  speak  only  to  facts  which  he  knows. 

Mr.  Attonu^gentral. — Did  you  ever  me  Pergami  repoaing  ander  any 
other  teatf        No. 

When  you  were  >t  Jeriua1«n,  were  you  preieDt  at  the  church  there 
at  any  ceicmony  V        1  wu. 

Wm  the  princcM  tJiere  f        She  waa. 

Win*  WM  tt*  cereoway  t  PeifiaiBl,  AmHii,  and  Nw  Count  Sea- 
vim  were  nade  kolghta  of  St.  Sepuldire. 

Do  you  know  whetlter  that  ia  a  catholic  older  t  It  h^  beeanae  they 
wiibed  flnt  to  know  lonietbing  about  the  boly  nerameata  from  na  ca- 

Wbibt  yott  were  at  Jemtalem,  wm  any  other  order  cenfrrred  njion 
PerfaBri  I        WhiM  we  were  at  Jenmletn  I  Itnow  Dotbing  oTiL 

Did  you  remain  at  Jenisalem  wilh  ihc  princen,  or  retDm  before  tier 
to  Jiflat        I  weatio  Jafla  before  her  royal  highnes. 

Did  the  princesi  and  her  atlendaiita  embark  at  Jafia  on  board  the 
nme  ihip  f       They  did. 

Alter  ttkey  left  Jaffh,  waa  any  tent  nade  upon  Hie  deck  of  the  veaadf 
1%cra  WM. 

Waattat  teat  chMed  at  nightt        It  was. 

Waa  «ay  Mb  oc  bed  placed  under  that  lent*  llien  wai  a  aoh 
and  a  anwll  bed.  the  mow  which  her  royal  bighaea*  had  m  the  journey. 

How  were  that  tofii  aad  bed  placed  under  the  tent  f  Tbey  made 
an  angle,  with  a  little  diatance  to  make  a  pamnge. 

Have  yon  youiielf  ereratsitted  in  clo«iqg  that  tent  at  night  f  Out 
ride  I  did. 

Wtu)  waa  u  tiie  tent  at  the  time  you  have  aaiiited  in  clotiiig  it! 
Tb»  princflH,  Pergami,  and  smuc  penon  ttelonging  to  bcr  Mxnot  i- 
aotue  of  bernite. 

Do  yon  know  who  remained  in  that  tent  during  tbe  uigbtt  Hmm 
who  remained  under  tbe  tent  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  •emnlawbo  were 
in  tbe  tent,  came  out  cf  it;  ibr  I  mw  them  on  the  deck,  and  ^Kike  to 
them. 

,  A  doubt  WM  tuggMted  whether  tin  'witnos  had  not  said 
Aej  came  in  and  out  of  die  lea^  aod  tbo  qaeatiaa  wu  pro* 
posed  to  the  witness. 

Vnder  the  tent  I  do  not  kaow  who  remained;  fw  thb  tent  had  a 
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iDictUoo  wliidi  cimmimicitai  ilw  MflWtf  hi 
rymccM  wMloiiitlH>  fro«.il^.l  do  not  know. 

.  Hav«  yoo  cjitrwidw  tent  raked  in  tlw  moraii^f    ^  ■  Vsk^^.i^^if? 

WIkhs  Innre^VMi  «n  noder  that  tent,  or  Imto  yoa  9tmk  wmy 
under  that  tent  wben  it  hat  been  raiaed  in  the  nomingf 
OMMt,  the  pHuccaa  eitlMr  aitting  or  lying  on  thie«l^ 
hei^  andtMMipeimio^Uie  aenrioe;  ao«fltinn%Idid, 
not 

. .  Wbca  yon  hare  aeen  Pergami  ao  on  the  bed»  honr  avna  he  dvpiBif 
With  bia  uaual  lower  dreaa;  and  above  he  had  a  apociea  €if  Qm/^ 
4<oakortoga  ■■aipeqcaof  morning  gown  with  large  iieeoofc  :f 

Have  yon  erer  known  that  lent  ckiaed  during  the  day  f 

For  how  long  a  time?       A  little  timc^  halfanhonr^  cr  wm. 
....  Who  were  nader  the  tent  when  itwaa  chMed  ui  tha^j  f     .  J|^ 
peaied  the  aame  aa  it  appeared  in  the  eicniBg  whts  <lkttk  ioMipp 
elQaeds  ^t^ 

Wh^wwa  nader  the  tnit  at  the  time  fit  waa  doi^  teWlhi^ipff 
ThepHpeei^  PBrgagiS  and  aome  penwp  tiekmging  to 
MBidml  la  djoaing  the  tent 

Diidthat  peraon  who  amiafted  in  doaing  tiw  laBt( 
remain  under  it?         Many  timea  I  have  aeca  thia 
oeme  oiit«  bot  at  other  ttmea  I  waa  employed  abont  tho 
4d|i^  I  do  not  know  whether  thia  permo  came  outer 

Interpreter. — I  used  die  word  persoD,  na  he 
wfaetber  it  ymn  male  or  female.  "^*'  ^"^^ 

Mr.  jlMonuf-^ineret— Do  yoo  know  by  whoae  dirctetidiiii  ttiiLt 
has  been  doaed  on  thoae  occaaiona?  gumetfuiea  tfie'Coabflfe|M|L 
orCaaierbo,  botalwayaoDeoTdieaniteorberroyalhlcttaMaa^      '   ^^ 

Have  yoo  ever  aeen  the  prinoem  and  Peigami  walking  ixst^tUktr  aUii 
thedeckf       Ihave.  j^iJ?^ 

In  what  manner?       Arm  in  arm.  *  ''^^' 

^  Ravie  yoo  e^r  wen  them  upon  Ihe  deck  when  they  hare '  not  ^ttta 
walking?        Ihave.  ■•-•     '  "^^ 

In  what  situation  liave  you  aeen  them  then  ?     in  diArent  aititttflbM; 

Deacribe  aome  of  them?  Sometimea  aitting  on  a  guop  wiHithe 
of  one  behind  the  badt  of  the  other,  becaaae  the  gim  *waa  saaal^ 
porting  each  other  with  the  arm  ;  aometimca  Pergami  lying  oti  hm 
upon  hia  amall  bed,  and  the  princeia  atanding  near  to  the  bed  of  F^« 
genu  leaning  forward ;  but  whenever  thia  happened,  the  rapfain,  aavr 
with  one. eziiBBe^  now.  with  another,  aent  me  airaj,  hrraimafUJWi 

distant  rektiooa, 

'  *  1  f   ■  te 

'You  aay  yoo  have  aeen  the  prinoem  and  Pergami  aitting  on  a  .caa 
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m  nmnd  each  other,  ban  yon  efar  Ken  the  prloc«M  aiHl 
n  any  oUwr  Mliwtiqat        I  iiirea        ^  .ui"  i.-; . . 
In  what  ritnation  hare  jov  Been  tiiemt        SooBtiaea  Uav^aqta 
Parganl  aRing  on  tha  bench  near  lo  the  maia-Bart,  mti  t^  PAmm 
[  OD  hia  lap  or  thigh,  with  in  am  rouad  fau  Hch  ank  U*, 


Han  joa  <Atemd  bow  Perganti'a  am  wai  apon  that  oncaannt 
Peifami'a  arm  wai  behiod  the  back  of  th«  priDMBi^  and  the  am  tf  fte 
princen  wat  rouod  the  neck  of  FergatnL 

You  lisTe  itated  that  there  were  a  aotm  and  a  bed  placed  nndo-  thii 
Itat,  do  yao  know  where  that  bed  waa  taken  from  when  It  waa  pfaiced 
indeTthe  Imtl  Tbi««nall  jron  bed  cave  on  board  iriHbth»pHn.' 
ceaaane,  wMb  bS  ■fhcrAmilnte  Of  .tegipge.  •■^^ 

D»  70«  know,  belbra  the  tent  waa  erected,  wtMK' Ibal  %«d  waa 
phndt  '  Pinlof  all  we  nmit  obaem  that  the  iutai«ar'^aA1iedr' 
■  MMOi  had  dwtagi  ot  imt,  and  a  piece  of  caanai  witboat  bebr^ll'<ttic 
top;  when  we  begin  lo  itretdi  tbe  tent  upoo  deck  to  abelter  fMhlhe 
NH^  tMlD  tba  princflM  ordered  thb  loh  to  rett  beneirdarnigrtiAi'daT 
aBd(banaIa»^a*laator  ber  h^age  waa  brooglit  flirwaHtHi^Uall' 
bed.  ■     '■■■■"■■ 

Do  ytm  refnembcr  In  tiie  conne  of  your  voyage  Saiat  BaitfcblMiiew'a 
day,  theeMhoTAnguitr        I  do. 

'  Did  pif  ibioc  pattkaUr  take  place  on  board  tbe  riiip  <m  dBrt>diy  t 
thirmg  that  day  ttere  waa  genera]  Htath  thiangd'tfaa  whole  ttftte 
Mjaifiii^^tha  .whrie  oT.  Um  crew,  wWdi  cookl  harfHj  ^  M*'  in 
AringtheeTeniDg;  afterwarda  dUieawa*  act  with  IJ^ite.tip^imJffl.on 
lHi)aiinatibnaU.orertbadiip)-aod  to  allthe  Mijon  waagirep  to  dfiiikt^ 
ijj  tbe  order  of  terpmi^  thej  had  a  dollar  qk^;  and  all  tfae  crqw 
£mce<l,  aqd  they  cned,  Loag  Kre  St.  BartoktM  I  Lwf  li^,  the  Fnn- 
ccm!  LoDyti*e  the  Chevalier!  ^■ 

When  Pergami  came  on  boaid  at  Ja^  did  he  wear  any  afl(et  frden 
^aa  the  order  of  SL  Sepulchre  T  At  parting  flrod^  JaSi  it  if  a*  aeen 
aeraral  of  her  m^jeitj'i  court  t^ipeared  with  orders  wifh  i^  jdlow  or 
itia#-«>lo(ired  ribbon.  •    .     ..   , 

What  waa  that  order  called  r       Saiot  CanliM.         _.■.„", 

CBOSt-BXAHINED  BT  MB.  SBKMA1(vm'  ' 
WbaofthehoQaehoMhadthoaeordenyonhare'butDamedt  -  "Per- 
gani.  Atislia,  the  Coont  Seavini,  the  Doctor,  C^memi^  and  the  the 
ingliih  Officen  who  were  lo  the  mvlce  of  ber  toyal  bighne«.  " 
'  Had  iot  every  one  who  hed  btin  •(  Jemtafem  whh  Her  ntyal  fclgh- 
neat  tboae  order*  f  Not  all ;  bnt  only  thoae  -aeren  peraona  whom  t- 
have  mentioned. 

T.  «N 


S74^  CROSS-EXAMINATION  OF 

Ymi  My  yon  are  a  N«apoliCan  by  birtlt,  wbtre  do  yon  Uwt  mfi^'.ml 
you  are  at  home?        I  am  fixed  at  Mesaioa,  becawe  I  live  «pilb«y 
ISilber,  who  is  esUUiahed  at  Mcaaioa.  •  ,,i  h 

Interpreter. — He  means  that  he  ia  still  with,  his  fadgal'; 
that  he  is  not  emancipated.  '--'*--''  ^ 

What  ia  yoar  fiither?        Jean  Baptista  PatunK^ 

What  buaiDeM  or  trade  ?  Pint  pilol  in  the  royal  navy  dT  Najplki^ 
with  the  rank  of  an  officer.  '  '^ 

Yon  are  not  married  yonnelf,  are  you  ?        I  am  not. 

Have  you  always  borne  tiie  aame  name  f       Yes,  certainly ;  1 
chanfed  my  name. 

Wu  yoar  name  well  known  on  board  the  ship  you  have  been 
ing  off        Yea,  certainly;  by  all  the  crew  who  knew'  me  to  tie  fte 
piot 

Of  how  many  did  the  crew  constat?  The  crew  cenaiated  of  ^ili- 
and-twenty  in  the  whole.  •  '•-» 

They  were  all  constantly  employed  in  managing  the  aliipf  ^Mb 
crew  waa  employed  both  in  the  service  of  the  ship  and  the  aerHcaW 
the  princess,  as  I  was  employed  myself. 

Have  you  seen  any  of  them  latdy  ;  within  this  week?         I  have 
the  captain. 

What  is  his  name?        Vincenzo  Gargiulo. 

Have  you  seen  m>  other  of  the  crew  during  this  week  f        1 
not 

Have  you  seen  any  of  them  within  thia  half  year?  About  Mhi 
monthaago;  but  during  the  last  six  months,  as  Messina  ia  a  th(MXMi[^ 
iire,  I  have  seen  some  of  the  sailora  on  board  nther  vessels. 

Who  was  the  num  whom  you  have  seen  within  the  last  two  niiniilift 
Prancisco  a  Caompora  *. 

Where  did  you  see  him  ?        At  Messina.  O 

WaS'the  Itttto  gnu  you  spoke  of  upon  the  deck  ?  On  the  deeh^  «w 
eOttid  not  carry  it  in  mir  pocket 

The  hench  near  the  mainmast  was  on  the  deck  also?  The  beMh 
waa  upon  upon  deck,  because  it  forms  the  trap-door. 

Tb^  crew  had  access  to  all  parts  of  the  deck  st  all  times?  Asaoan 
as  the  tent  was  closed,  nobody  could  pass  throi^gh  the  pince  ar» 
copied  by  the  lent,  but  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  ship  they  mightg^ 
on  deck  I  mean.  v 

Were  yon  ever  at  Milan  ?       Now  in  my  way  here. 

Yon  aam  from  Messina  to  Bngfand  by  Milan?       i 
McBshui  by  aca  to  Naples  from  Nafiles  by  hind  to  Milan,  Fhth^  riiftii. 


-I  ?.• 


•  The  Timea  haa  it,—*  Giuseppe  Arbono/' 
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ftoa>  Dieppe  I  croaied  Umaai  io  Brighton ;  $ni  horn  Bm|I4mi  by  Und 
to  I^nocNi*  k  .  ^      - 

Wiw  thai  the  fint  time  you  were  at  Milan  f        Yetk         •    .4.v«  ,  t^x- 

Win  ifii  apfiiied  to  you  to  come  herel  For  thia  .bummtfm^JIkt 
'Evgliah  Vice  Coiiiul  at  Messina. 

When  was  it?  Towards  tlic  d3d  and  94tli,  or  ^tb  oi  the^M 
jbodUv  July. 

Was  that  the  first  time  you  were  desired  to  give  evidence  iipca  tUis 
subject?        Yes. 

Did  yon  go  to  the  consul,  or  did  the  consul  cone  to  you  ?'  The 
consul  sent  for  me ;  because  he  had  tieen  charged  by  the  minister  at 
Ntplcf. 

Vfhat  are  yoo.to  hanre  for  oomins  b^n*  Foe  what  I  bav«  kal^  it 
will  be  veiy  little  indeed.  . 

How  much  is  it  yon  are  to  have  ?  For  coming  herc^  I  i|uh|  .^ 
ceive,  a?  a  compensation  for  the  ship  and  the  trade  I  have  been  o^lifld 
to  j^fe  up  to  come  here,  eight  hundred  dollars  a  month. 

Interpreter. — The  dollar  is  about  4s.  Sd.  to  4f*  4d.,  hut.  I 

remember  dnce  to  faave  changed  it  as  high  as  4s*  5d. 

Mr,  D€nman,^J)id  yoo  pay  your  own  travelling  expenses  ?  1  have 
paid  nothing,  because  I  came  accompanied  by  n  courier.  I  have  bees 
obliged  to  come,  because  the  minister  applied  to  tlie  conaulr  and  Ihe 
roNsol  told  roe,  that  if  I  would  not  g«s  I  aboold  be  madetogo  by  vMiis 
of  the  government ;  and  as  the  boainess  was  to  say  the  truth,  1  was  ait 
^iflinf  ^l».'«ome  tomch  tslraMtieau 

Wb4^  was  tliat  oowrier  ?  From  Naples  to  Milam  Nioola  dbuMNvi  i 
from  Milan  hero  a  Mr.  Kroose,  or  aaaseCidag  lik*  it*    ■ 

-Hew  did  you  travel  from  Naples  to  Milao  f  -  iai  a  carriage;  I  oaUld 
not  go  on  foot. 

Do  you  mean  a  stage-coach^  or  a  diligencef  A  hired  carfiig^ 
which  tbe  coarier  hired. 

Then  it  was  hired  for  yim  two ;  not  a  carriage  which  aay  peisoa 
might  take  his  seat  io  for  paying?  Those  ijuesttons it  ia iisdaulp 
put  to  me,  because  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  Itr  1  saw  tiia  iNn» 
changed,  the  only  thing  1  know  is^  thst  the  nihnster  gave  wae  to^-tka 
courier,  and  theoonrinr  brought  me  here. 

The  orinisler  gave  ydn  to  one  courier,  and  tliat  ooarier  gave  yon 
to  the  other,  Mr.  Kronse?  This  courier  brought  me  to  Milani^  at 
Milan  Colonel  Brawn  gave  me  into  the  dmife  nf  the  other  courier 
whan  the  cornier  brought  me  ta  Milan ;  at  Milan  we  ddiveMd  a  letter 
to  Cnienel  Brown,  which  Istlsr  the  ntniilcr hadgivew aw ;  ind^CsiawJ 
Brown  gave  me  to  the  charge  af  Mr.  Kronse^  who  coodneted  mt 
here. 

3  If  e 


HMr  Hng  were  yw   at    Milwf        1  hnc  ait  -wy  MMMMMl^ 

beoli  in  mv  pockct-boak,  pcrlH{a  tws  or  Uirae  <1bji.  i.' 

WbCK  did  yon  Kfc  dariar  tkme  tw«  or  tlvee  ^ytf         At  ^  Im 

flow  oftra  did  ;«■  we  OAmel  Brown  thnef        Whea  I  tnk  fc 

lEllcr  lo  hiBH  ud  wba  1  went  to  tike  By  lave  to  Mt  «■!  wMk  At 

Did  jou  Me  a  nun  of  the  name  of  V«DH:aiti  T  The  nimn  tf-1^ 
inccartl  1  do  net  ICMnr  ■!  all,  thi*  is  the  ttr^  line  it  wcbc»  -aiy  ^m 

Did  yoa  we  any  penon  there  who  exawaed  ^obi  wad  toA  dm 
what  yon  had  to  njr  t         Yea, 

WlwtwatthitpenonnlMT  There  wa«  preaent  ColooH  Bn*^ 
two  penont,  the  penon  nho  wrote,  wlio  made  tour,  and  I  is»de  tnt. 

Did  Colonel  Broim  pntqneitienitDyoaT  Jnl  Gke  ^m  geaUeaa^ 
to  tell  Uie  (ruth  and  what  I  had  wen. 

Were  you  awont  npon  the  CnMOf  ObiWI  I  did  »vt  tofeia; 
MlhaBtbecraH^lMWMel  waaMtaAed;  butitwaitfaeaainr.  ba^Mt 
if]  did  nottaketttheoIcantakeitBow.  andathoDaaod  tineabiaHl 
die.becttw  it  it  thetnilh. 

Were  yon  trnima  at  all  at  Miho  ?        Not  at  bH. 

Hadjoa  been  examined  iit  Niplea  before  you  aetoatf         Na 

How  did  you  traivl  with  Mr.  Krouie  from  Miteo  la  Pariaf  Aha 
in  aearriage. 

Were  you  aod  Mr.  Kracue  alone  in  it,  or  nere  there  any  utbarpai- 
uDtT         land  Mr.  Kronaeanil  the  po«t-boya  that  were  cbanged. 

Was  il  a  Cabrioletr  What  we  call  a  Calaabe,  with  fiNir  whe^ 
with  two  aeita  to  ait  npoo. 

Whrti  did  jrou  arrire  in  Londoo  T        Yeaterday. 

How  loDg  did  yon  remain  at  PariiT  We  arrived  in  the  BMiHif 
and  ael  out  in  the  night. 

lu  the  courw  of  that  day  did  you  aee  any  peraon  at  Paris  who  talked 
to  yon  on  thii  aubject  T         No,  in  regard  to  my  depaaitkm,  do. 

Did  Ihey  aak  youanyqueatioDaapoii  thii  tubgectr  Iwantloteve 
a  better  explanatiim,  becauae  I  do  not  nndentand. 

Did  any  body  talk  to  you  it  Parii  u  to  what  you  were  to  ny  a|piiitf 
her  royal  hiffanemf  No;  becauae  otberwiie  it  would  havebeeMtbc 
sane  that  we  hivejuit  been  aaying  now  of  the  depoaitiou. 

Jdoootaak  whether  any  body  told  you -what  you  had  to  aay,  Iwt 
whether  any  penon  had  any  con*emtlon  with  you  oti  the  auhjrcl 
Did  any  body  talk  to  you  at  all  at  Paris  on  tlw  subject  of  the  priucasr 
Vit,  br  in  Parii  I  wia  w  little  a  time  tliat  it  was  hardly  aulStueat  fhr  nr 
to  nal,  Ibr  I  was  tniTeUiug  by  poat. 

.   Wcrp  you  never  <;xaniDtd  before  upon  tbiiautgect  befoie  you  ad 
out  from  Me«ln«  for  Milan  t        No. 


«4«rAt#6  BintWMr  WI7 


i^mtmnAf  mm  it  you  were  at  Pamt       WIm*  ii  tm^mj^ ;  Por  I  do 

notkod'Wt   ••  .       '^    ;     '       •, 

Thu  it  Wedpeidmy;  how  buui y  days  ago i«  it ?       Tfaoaeapemch 

drinetiflD  that  I  do  not  remember. 

■ » ■■ 

' '  Do  yoa  mean  to  say  that  you  cannot  tell  whether  you  were  at  Paris 
during  the  last  week  or  not  I       Saturday*  the  last  week^  I  was  dt 

Hare  yoa  been  cxfoniaad  iiiiQe:yoiL  came  to  England  y       YesL 

Before  you  came  hito  this  house  I  meant      .Yea. 

Have  you  been  brooght  into  this  place  before  yoo  caase  in  just  idow 
asawitnessf       Na  ... 

When  wereyM  examined  here  in  London?       Yesteiday. 

Do  yo«  know  the  name  of  the  gentlemaB  who  examined  you?  .  ,  :No. 

You  were  net  8Wom»  I  snppoaa^  yesterday  t       Na     r         <<  * 

Where  haiFe  yon  been  since  your  arrirkl  in  Londent  •  rSJlMNr; 
where  all  the  rest  were,  where  there  is  cooMnunicatioB  with  this  ffpm, 
down  below. 

All  the  rest  of  whom?        Others ;  persons  who  are  there* 

How  many?       I  nererhad  the  curiosity  to  reckon  them. 

Can  you  tell  whether  there  were  twenty  or  one*  hundred  ?  I  have 
not  reckoned  themi  I  tinnk  of  my  own  btosincss* 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  know  whether  ihere.ans  jbrn 
persons  only  or  ten  times  ten?  Ten  and  ten  times  ten  mal^  an 
hundred,  if  I  do  know  arithmetic  that  will  do. 

In  tb»phMMi  from  whkdi  you  eopse  here^  wene  thereaa  vpiyiy  as  six 
peraoos?  Whether  there  are  six  or  whether  them  are  moi)t»,l  do 
not  know ;  I  do  not  know  nmre  than  threes  which  ii  the  captain,  Theo- 
dore^ and  the  cook. 

Do  you  mean  Theodore  Majocchi  who  has  been  here  examined? 
Yes. 

Where  did  yoa  sop  last  night  ?       At  a  table. 

Did  those  persons  sop  with  yoo,  the  captain,  Theodore^  and  the  Cook  ? 
First  of  all  last  night  I  took  tea ;  secondly,  there  are  penons  the  ser- 
"wmts  in  the  employ  of  the  place,  then  in  the  room  where  I  took  tea  we 
'  wiere  five^  the  captidA,  this  Theodore,  and  the  other;  I  do  not  know 
who  were  taking  tea,  there  were  two^  three,  or  ibur ;  I  paid  ho  atten- 
tioti  to  the  number; 

Did  you  sop  tegetlier  afterwards?  I  took  ao  sniper  lastnight;  1 
took  tea 

What  day  was  it  yo«  came  from  Dieppe  to  Brigfatoto?       Yesteiday 
' I  arrived  here,  which  was  Tuesday;  Monday  we  set  oat  ftoia 
'and  on  Monday  eiremng  we  reached  Brightoik 

lliis  closed  the  cross-cxamhiatioa  by  Mr.  Deofiuum 
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Mr.  Broogfaun  Slid  be  n%ht  to  rta 
legird  to  the  crots-ezaHJpatioii  of  the  lait 
mdetd  tpplicd  cqnDj  to  both  the 
hope   that  diey  vooM    not  coonder  dw 
closed  when  the  witness  retired,  bnt  thit  dwir  ktdsHupi^ 
compliaiice  with  her  Buyesty's  prtitinnj  i 
nesset  to  be  recalled  at  aoj  Inture  period 
permisaion  their  lordships  would  perceive  to  be 
ends  of  jvstice,  when  it  was  remembcfed  that 
[>f  whom  hermaiestj's  coonsi 


The  Lord-Chancellor  said,  that  with  regard  to  thai  npp|pQe 
tion^  the  honse  wonM  of  conrse  be  rcgnlated  bj  a  acaaa  af 
jnsbo^  and  bj  the  occanon  that  ootdd  be  Aowm  far  iili  ^ 
indulgence.  ..-'•>•: 

Mr.  Broi^ham  was  well  aware  that  the  honse  wovdil  ia  al 
its  decisions  act  in  conformity  to  the  dictates  of  justice  9  ba* 
he  had  thought  it  bis  datj  to  make  this  obserration,  tlimt  *^^^ 
lordships  might  not  go  away  nith  the  idea  that  be  and  bis 
learned  friends  had  finished  their  cross-examinatioB. 

nR-BXAMlSBD    BY    MR.   ATTOBN£Y-«BNBnAI^ 

Tlsve  >'ou  left  joar  riiip  at  Menna  ?        Yea,  cettainly. 

Uliat  u  the  wax  of  your  sbip  f        TWo  hondrrd  and  suty^-niae 

It  eight  himdrecl  liollarv  per  mooth  OMre  than  an  adequate 
Mtkm  for  yoor  coming  here,  in  consequence  of  your  ship  and  jcmnBi 
being  anemployed  daring  the  time  f  I  want  to  know  wbecfaer  if  ji 
aaeaot  to  apply  to  a  conpeasation  for  myselC  or  for  the  ship. 

b  that  more  than  an  adetioate  compensation  for  the  ship  betog  aneah 
ployed  daring  the  time  yon  are  here  f  This  eight  handled  doDarf 
per  BKmth  is  not  so  mnch  for  the  mere  hiring  of  the  afaip^  for  I  aad  tk 
other  men  of  the  tame  kind  do  not  reckon  so  much  upon  the  hiriag  of 
the  diip  merely  as  a  carrier  of  gooda»  but  from  what  we  can  desifr 
froai  oor  own  trading,  because  we  load  the  ship,  together  with  ao«e 
oiber  merchants,  at  oar  own  account,  and  we  may  loae  a  great  df  |^  ||^ 
we  Bwy  gain  a  great  deaL 

Taking  thoae  drcnaiitaBces  into  coonderatiofi,  is  the  sum  yoa  ba^e 
stipwhted  for  more  than  an  adecpiate  compensation  in  your  jadgawatt 
J  caaaet  teOL  if  mj  qieoulation  would  succeed,  1  could  gam  a  ^reaVdl^' 
•ore;  but  if  m>  speculation  should  foil,  I  could  has  more. 


'^^' 


BXAMINEP    BY    THE    LORDS. 

Smi  €^.— Where  is  your  sliip  now?       I  have  left  her  tttlfaaJHi. 

Wm  it  about  to  sail  oo  any  other  voyage,  when  you  left  it  ?       Me» ' 

Must  that  vessel  remain  unemployed  while  you  are  abeent?  1  ;d6 
not  know. 

Is  it  posnbley  that  it  may  be  sent  by  the  oQier  proprietors  ib'the 
course  of  its  usual  trade?  Why  not,  becanae  then  they  pot  on  her 
another  captain*  and  that  hurts  my  borineas. 

Then  it  la  a  compensation  for  yonr  absence^  and  not  for  the  shijp  not 
being  employed  I  For  the  gain  which  I  lose  by  leaving  the  ship^  and 
leavhig  my  tiade  onettended  to. 

Have  yon  a  share  aa  the  proprietor  of  a  liMnrth  part  of  that  Mp  in  an  y 
profits  made  hy  that  dnp  during  your  absence  t  The  Iburfli  pitft  cf 
the  ship  is  mine ;  is  given  to  me  after  the  dedttction  tf  itk  eifjiaBitt 
merely  for  the  ftvigfat^  bnt  not  for  whati  might  derive  upon  Hie  fpM'6t 
the  trade. 

You  gain  the  proportion  of  that  paid  for  the  profit  of  the  fte^ght*  lint 
not  the  profit  of  the  adventure  f  None  in  the  merchandize,  because 
ts  1  am  not  present  1  do  not  employ  my  money»  and  cannot  have  any 
ahlue  in  it. 

Ill  the  voyage  from  Jaffli,  how  many  sailors  we#e  tisittdljr  tik^f^ 
on  the  deck  at  ni|^f  Of  the  wlioie  oew,  doe^lf  was  edpNyid 
iot  four  hoars*  and  the  other  half  was  not  employed*  consequenfly  the 
ether  half  w«i  at  iM. 

Then  flie  honae  is  to  understand,  there  were  always  ten  or  eleven 
men  upon  the  deck  during  the  night?  And  when  it  was  bed  wea* 
ther  all  the  hands  were  on  deck* 

There  were  never  less  than  ten?       Never,  except  of  those  wibo 

' »  <■■ 

daring  the  night  went  to  assift  to  dress  the  horses. 

Those  men  were  in  the  habit  of  walking  up  and  down  deck  while 
thejF  were  on  duty  ?  The  person  at  the  helm  was  at  the  helm^  I  was 
Bear,to  the  eenon  at  the  helm,  and  the  otbera  were  walking  at  the  bow* 
sprit  at  the  forecastle. 

Was  the  (Msage  by  which  they  conld  walk  past  the  tenl?  '  i*he 
tent  occaj^  a  ifitUe  more  than  one-half  of  the  breadth  of  the  shiip^ 

Was  there  a  ptsiaige  by  the  sides  of  the  tent  firom  one  end  cif  th^  ship 
to  the  other?  On  tiie  side  where  the  tent  waa  there  whs  no  pasaagie* 
because  the  tent  reached  to  tiie  side  of  the  ahip;  on  the  ether  ode  fliere 
waa  a  passage. 

Were  tb^  men  in  the  habit  of  paming  tfie  tent  daring  the  night? 
Whenever  there  was  any  occaaon  to  peHbrm  some  service  at  the  poop* 
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tbey  [NMed,  wheo  not,  h  it  tlie  cutom  of  all  Mutot^  flier  rauiMd  ta 

the  tbiecMtle. 

,  Tkt  Marqm*  of  tmMbnt.— At  tbe  time  «t  wbicb  you  kale  flMtin 

were  demrcd  by  tlw  captain  to  go  awiy  on  mbm  pieteiH.«  or  aaattH; 

wbere  mre  yon  tent  afray,  to  another  part  at  tbe  dedc  or  balivf 

According  to  wbat  be  comminded  roe  to  dow 

.    State,  to  tbe  bett  of  your  recolltctioa,  wbat  be  ordered  joa  t*  i^ 

wbetber  to  go  below  or  to  another  part  ot  tbe  deck  t         SotiMtiMCi  It 

toU  me  to  go  into  the  cabin  to  lettle  bii  account,  for  tbey  ^enapm 

accoant* ;  Mmetjine*  be  told  me  to  go  to  tbe  fovpart,  asd  take  caic  rf 

the  Mtlors  tbat  tbey  ahould  Dot  malce  a  ncMfe,  or  aomethiug  like  Aat  . 

Wben  the  captain  so  told  you  to  remOTC^  were  tbetv  any  other  pOMM 
that  remained  near  that  part  of  the  deck  where  ber  royal  highgcn  mi 
Pergami,  and  the  capf ain,  were  t  A  ahip  ii  not  a  toira,  tboa^  I 
went  away  from  them,  I  wa»  not  divided  from  thou  except  bj  tbe  gmt 
boat  or  tbe  btag  tmat,  wbicb  wai  in  the  middle. 

Did  any  other  penom  remain  in  that  aitoation  from  whence  joa  wtfC 
denred  to  withdraw  f  Where  the  princeaa  wa%  waa  the  priMMi 
alone ;  Iwt  as  I  hare  atated,  the  gun  as  well  ai  thii  leat  or  bendl  w«  ia 
the  Tery  middle  of  tbe  ibip,  wherever  they  put  themaelTO,  they  are  ia 
a  specie!  of  situation  wherever  they  pisce  thenuelret. 

At  the  time  that  you  were,  under  some  pretence  or  other,  direqbd 
by  the  captain  to  remore  tn>at  .that  part  of  tbe  deck  where  ber  rayai 
bighncM,  and  the  captain,  and  Fergami  were,  were  there  other  penoM 
remsining  near  to  Die  captain,  and  to  her  royal  higbnen  moA  PeifiH, 
in  that  part  of  the  Tenel  f  As  aoon  w  I  went  away,  I  conM  Ml 
know  what  was  pusiDg  *bere. 

Were  there  any  other  person^  at  the  time  yoa  were  ao  aent  away 
.who  were  auffered  to  remain  in  that  pari  of  the  deck  Atm  whence  vm 
were  lent  T        Hast  I  know  it  before  I  went  away,  or  after  I  faftve  foac 

At  tbe  time  yon  went  away  t  At  tbe  moment  that  T  wu  geim 
away  aomething  was  ordered  to  me,  and  I  could  not  pay  attendoa  to 
what  waa  done,  or  who  remained. 

At  the  time  yon  have  atated  that  her  royal  highnea  mad  F^rgtni 
were  reclining  in  the  way  yon  have  tUted  upon  the  gun,  caa  yon  recel- 
tect  whether  tbe  ctate  of  the  weather  waa  calm,  atanny,  or  ollierwittt 
If  there  bad  been  a  storm  they  could  not  have  been  on  deck  ;  ftwai 
aunmer-time,  and  it  was  fine  weather.  Once  we  bad  a  atorp,  and  ibej 
were  not  then  on  deck. 

Had  jour  ship  much  motion  at  that  time  f  During  aummer  tbfre 
■a  only  light  air,  and  then  it  I*  followed  by  calma ;  and  tliere  fa  bai^ 
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any  tide  to  jnake  any  motion ;  and  when  they  were  sitting  there,  it  waa 
calm ;  the  ship  did  not  moTe. 

Xxfird  Rouherry, — In  the  voyagjc  from  Jatfa,  you  state,  there  im  a 
communication  to  the  cabin  below  from  the  tent ;  did  that  commniii- 
cation  lead  to  any  other  part  of  the  ship,  or  was  it  only  a  communication 
to  a  particular  place  from  which  there  was  no  exit,  except  to  the  tent 
again  ?  I  will  describe  the  plan  immediately,  and  thus  1  spare 
trouble ;  if  you  will  favour  me  with  a  sheet  of  paper  I  will  do  it  imme- 
diately. Do  your  lordship  wish  to  have  the  plan, of  the  corridor  where 
the  cabins  were,  or  of  the  part  of  the  vessel,  or  the  whole  deck.   ;        ,  / 

Did  that  communication  which  you  state  went  from  the  middle  of 
the  ti^it  to  below,  go  to  any|oCher  part  of  the  ship ;  and  if  so,  to  what  part  ? 

The  v^itneas  drew  a  plan  of  the  ship,  of  which  the  annexed 
if  a  correct  copy.  .  :  = 


Interpreter. — He  has  given  me  the  description  of  the  tent ; 
the  whole  of  this  is  the  whole  tent  when  it  was  closed,  this  is 
the  sofa^  and  this  is  the  bed ;  here  are  the  steps  that  go  down 
belowy  and  the  tent  would  take  in  the  steps  inside. 

The  plan  was  handed  in  to  their  lordships. 

lft<it««r.— 'Those  steps  lead  into  the  dining*Toom. 

Then  when  the  tent  was  so  placed,  was  there  any  po8|ibiiify*'of 
getting  into  the  dhiing-room  except  through  the  tent?  There  waa 
another  place  which  I  have  marked  a  Uttte  higher  up  nnder  the  arch* 
wav,  becfiDse  that  led  into  the  middle  of  the  cabins. 

In  the  position  you  have  described  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami 
uffbn  the  bench  under  which  waa  the  pmnp^  Were  there  any  other 
peivons  capable  of  seeing  their  poaition  f  Yea,  why  not ;  becanae  K 
waa  a  time  that  other  people  were  taking  the  fresh  air  in  the  c6fA  of  the 
evening,  other  people  might  see  if  they  chose  to  look. 


Mard  AuekkHd.^^^n  j9urto6aoct  to  wbtt  put  of  the  ifaqp  donlf 
thii  Toyage*  Theodore  Migoochi  slept  f        Yci. 

State  it  ?  He  had  ft  place  aarigned  to  himb  a  bftmmock  m  the  M4 
but  whererer  he  Iblt  more  eaay  he  stretched  hhasdH 

Could  he  from  that  deeping  place  poasibly  hear  whmt  patd  in  ths 
Bight  in  the  tent?  When  he  slept  in  the  hold  1  beliere  aol^  beoMM 
the  noise  must  hare  passed  through  two  deckii 

J9|f  mmoiktrpeer. — ^Did  Theodore  Majoechi  sleep  hnbitiuJly  in  Ike 
Mdy  or  between  decks?  To  assert  that  would  be  tdKiig  nn  untntt^ 
which  I  wiU  not  tell. 

Did  he  erer  sleep  in  the  dining-room  t       I  know  not. 

Lard  Mttenborouffh. — Where  did  Pdrgami  sleep  daring  the  lojy 
ftom  Jaffa?  There  were  two  beds  as  we  have  said  nnder  the  teBl^ani 
when  the  tent  was  opened^  it  wasseen  that  upon  that  snanH  bed  wnsftf^ 
gamiy  and  on  the  sofa  was  the  princess ;  when  the  tent  was  cloned  I  had 
no  communication  with  the  part  of  the  ship  belonging  to  the  priaesa^ 
therefore  I  do  not  know. 

On  the  voyage  from  Jaffa,  had  Pergami  any  other  place  to  siee^  m 
but  the  bed  within  the  tent  ?  Wliere  the  princess  and  Pergami  slept 
under  the  tent  1  have  not  seen  them ;  but  what  I  know  morally  ii^  tiiat 
the  princess  and  Pergami  slept  under  the  tent,  because  there  were  honca 
on  board,  which  made  a  great  deal  of  noise^  and  they  said  that  they 
could  not  bear  to  sleep  below. 

Where  were  the  beds  placed  during  the  voyage  from  Jaffa^  which  the 
princess  and  Pergami  used  as  described  by  you  in  the  voyage  from  Tnnisf 
On  the  sofa  there  was  nothing  else  but  the  single  mattress  of  the  prin- 
cess, which  was  doubled,  and  the  other  matresses  of  the  prinoesa  woe 
placed  on  the  bed,  where  they  had  been  placed  at  the  begimiing^ 
belo%v. 

You  stated  that  the  further  part  of  the  cabin  was  divided  into  two? 
in  one  of  the  rooms  so  formed  slept  the  princesi^  and  in  the  oter 
Countess  Oldi ;  and  the  bed  of  Pergami  was  placed  in  tlie  dining-roov ; 
where  were  those  two  beds  placed  during  the  toyage  from  Jaffis  f  The 
bed  of  the  princess  remained  there  where  it  was;  as  to  the  bed  of  ftr- 
gami,  when  he  got  up^  it  was  rolled  up ;  for  they  had  other  things— 
their  luggage ;  for  the  bed  of  Pergami  had  not  a  bedstead,  but  waa  pgl 
down  on  the  pkinks  of  the  corridor,  and  it  was  rolled  op  in  the  mora 
ing;  but  I  never  have  paid  attention  to  see  whether  the  bed  waa  then 
or  was  not  there. 

Was  the  distribution  made  of  the  apartments  different  on  the  vnynga 
Anom  Jaffa  from  what  it  was  on  the  voyage  from  Tunu :  Can  yoa  diMT 
aphin  of  the  distribntion  of  the  apartments  before  and  aft^r  the  hIIiw 
tioo? 
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The  witness  drew  a  plan  of  tbe  original  situalion  of  the 
apartments  in  the  ship,  i^rhich  was  handed  to  their  lordships. 


Besides  this,  which  I  hare  now  ffivetk  to  their  lordships,  the  only  al- 
teration made  was,  that  the  bed  of  Pergami  from  his  room  was  put  into 
the  dining-room  near  to  the  door. 

Was  Pergaroi's  bed  taken  out  every  night  on  the  Toyage  from  JafSi  f 
As  to  this  I  cannot  tell  what  happened  below  in  the  apartment  of  tha 
princess,  because  there  I  had  nothing  to  do^  and  I  do  not  know  what 
happened  in  that  place,  except  that  when  we  put  into  a  harbour^  where 
the  princess' landed,  either  with  the  whole  or  a  part  of  her  suite,  during 
the  day  I,  with  tbe  crew,  went  to  clean  the  apartments,  and  thus  I  was 
enabled  to  see  that  the  bed  of  the  princess  was  there,  because  I  went  to 
have  the  room  cleaned. 

Did  otiier  persons  sleep  where  Majocchi  usually  slept  ?  Yei^  Uiat 
is  where  Msjocchi  had  his  bed. 

Did  Cameron  sleep  in  the  same  place?  No^  Cameron  slept  iki  the 
cabin. 

How  many  tents  were  there  in  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  ?  I  do 
not  know ;  many,  several ;  as  many  as  were  sufficient  for  so  many  as 
we  were. 

The  Lord  Ckmuellar. — ^Do  you  know  where  the  female  attendants 
slept  in  the  Toyage  from  Jaflbff  The  women  had  the  small  cabin 
which  I  liare  marked  down,  the  other  was  assigned  to  the  Countess 
Oidi,  but  I  never  went  below,  and  saw  whether  they  actually  slept 
there. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  lantern,  or  light,  put  out  from  under  the  tent, 
after  the  princess  had  retired  from  the  tent,  to  any  person  to  take  it 
away  f  The  light,  yes ;  sometimes  this  light  was  given  from  under 
the  tent,  and  sometimes  it  was  carried  down  below,  by  the  comrnueica* 
tion  lielow. 

2oi 


SM  EXAMINATION  OF 

^.'  DtoytMkMwwfaononveditBwkrtlwicBtff        Tfeb 
prt  fram  tudn- tbe  Inl:  it  wm  {nS  ad  cf  Ihe  ts^  ■ 

captmin,  Kmetwca  Thtodon,  ■ tliwLi  CuiMV  miHjl 

CMD  tbe  c»ptei«  UaHetftoak  it  awaf,  wborvcr  «nsaear. 

JtJ  Jifl—iw. — Doyoo  know  who giRJtaatr  Nc^te-tl 
iwuiert  ia  the  tent  ftr  Mtne  tinie  after  the  teat  ma  pnynlj  w 
lUiged ;  f  did  not  reatain  near  Id  the  !»(,  bcjoad  the  tiair  {■  wlU 
ths  tent  was  anaDgMl,  tbeo  I  weataw>y;  Ibbcu  whea  I  ww  Oem 

Dv  yon  know  wbetber  aaj  pcraon  dqtt  ib  the  iliiiiBg  luti^  ^^ 
Ihevojvgr  IroB  JaOat  Dojoor  lordAipaqKak  of  what  I  hmMM 
wMk  ■;  own  ejeiL 

Ho  i  do  you  know  it  poaliTelj  ? 
'   Mr.  Denman  expresKd  faia  mnriUiiigness  to  intcnoMb 
wav  of  objectioa  to  a  quotion  from  tbrir  lonUiip^  b^  i^ 
nutted,  that    the    qaeation  was  not  in   the    fona  m  ^ich 
questioiu  were  luiullj  pnt  bj  the  couiuel. 

The  Lofd-Chancellor  stated,  that  where  questions  were  ptf 
bj  the  house,  their  lordships  had  ainavs  pennitted  cooMd 
to  submit  to  die  house,  whether  these  questions  wei«  conecL 
that  the  counsel  had  most  properly  called  the  sttenbon  rf  tk 
bouse  to  the  questiou  put  bv  the  noble  km) ;  that  he  U 
therefore  to  request  that  the  nohle  lord  would  stste  the  mmn- 
tioa  he  wished  to  propose ;  that  in  the  Berkeley  r.m.— .  it 
had  been  laid  down,  that  after  the  counsel  has  doaed  lh« 
examinations,  their  lordships  were  at  liberty  to  pat  qui 
not  put  bj  die  counsel,  bemg  bound  to  do  justice  I 
the  parties.    The  questiou  was  proposed  as  foOowa : 

Do  yoa  kaow  wbcther  any  penoo  tlept  in  the  diaiag-riKm  i 
the  vojage  bvm  Ja&T  Thia  I  do  not  kiraw  i  1  do  not  K^ 
an  J  partxotuity  with  regard  to  tbia. 

LariD^rmUy, — Do  vou  know  wbetbtr  dor^  lhe>i«e 
pnncca  took  bcr  clothea  off  daring  llie  aiglit,  or  wbeOer  d 
Wc  nest  dJatiBfOBh  betwixt  knowiug  and  seeing;  irtsC  I  hanw  ^ 
what  I  haie  teen ;  1  hare  ana  noietime*  in  the  fitnla^  tbe  Bt^^S 
spenanttleof  the  tent,  and!  saw  her  hxTing  a  while  gvwa^adi^ 
iaBt»w^  or  M»e  gown  n- other,  and  dMOfKKd  the  teat  jatla^k 
aMondofair  in  the  BMniag  before  the  nn  ran. 

Mr.  Cohen  was  asked  whether  that  was  the  whole  itf'  At 
BBSwer,  md  he  stated  that  it  was. 

JWrf  EtU»ktrmafk.~-lUtt  you  etrr  ie«B  Pe^aaii  hnk  oat  «r  Ihi 


r 
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tent  about  tbc  same  time  ?  No ;  because  towards  the  set  wliere  the 
princess  opened,  the  princess  opened  just  as  little  as  to  put  outlier  upper 
parts,  her  neck  or  shoulders. 

Was  ^here  any  communication  between  the  chamber  in  which  the  pria- 
cess  slept  down  below,  and  that  of  the  Countess  Oldi,  when  they  both 
slept  down  below  ?  Yes,  there  was  a  communication  to  pass  from 
the  room  of  the  Countess  Oldi  to  that  of  the  princess. 

Without  going  through  the  dining*room  ?        Yes. 

Mr.  Denman  requested  their  lordships  to  put  a  question  tc 
the  witness,  \i'hich  under  the  leave  of  the  bouse  was  proposec 
as  follows : 

What  is  the  name  of  your  ship  at  Messina?       11  Vero  Fidele. 

.Does  it  belong  to  the  port  of  Messina  f        She  does. 

What  are  the  names*  of  your  partners  ?        Only  Jagonio  MiUnaae  ^ 

lard,  Lauderdale, — From  your  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  tie 
dining-room  relati?e  to  the  tent,  could  a  person  in  that  dining-room  beur 
what  passed  in  the  tent  when  the  tent  was  shut  up?  Yes,  a  penNi 
might  hear  well,  prorided  they  were  words  prononnced  with  4lHir 
natural  force. 

Here  the  examination  of  this  witness  closed,  and  he  vns 

directed  to  withdraw 

LIABILITY  OP  WITNESSES. 

^  The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  before  the  hone 
separated  he  wished  to  state,  that  he  had  not  failed  in  his  dity 
in  applying  to  the  highest  sources  of  information  on  the  polit 
how  far  prosecutions  might  be  supported  against  witnes^s 
examined  in  the  course  of  this  proceeding.  He  underslojd, 
most  unquestionably,  that  those  prosecutions  could  be 
:maintained;  but  he  had  not  put  to  the  same  sources  my 
question  as  to  the  effect  or  the  exercise  of  the  privilege /of 
the  house,  should  it  interpose  to  prevent  the  productioi  of 
the  necessary  evidence.  It  was  material  that  the  public  aind 
should  be  satisfied  ii(>on  this  matter :  and  another  poiit  of 
.importance  was,  that  in  endeavouring  to  accomplish  Uiis 
purpose  the  house  should  not  lose  sight  of  its  privileges.  A 
third  consideration  was,  that,  in  any  resolution  namec  on 

•  The  Times  has  it,  •«  Jacomo  Milanen.** 
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d»  inject,  it  should  not  be  implied  tkcrefaf  thai 
be  any  occawoii  to  pimacale  the  wiii'f  ■■  Bm 
to-morrow  to  mote  the  boose  to  rceohe,  m  cflecst,  Art  if 
dicre  shall  be  trrfitifT"  fer  such  proBecsdmiy  tke  booee  wM 
suspend  its  privileges,  mod  not  ioterpoee  to  preveot 
meaning,  at  the  same  time,  to  fhune  that  rcaolntioai  i 
terms  as  to  answer  all  the  objects  in  mw.  AdyoMWsd  si 
fifo  o'clock. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  PROGRESS  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  FCEB& 

At  an  earij  hour,  the  people  began  to  assemble  io  uundi 
o  St  JamesVsqnare,  and  in  the  neighboorhood  of  the  hoasc 
^  lords.  Before  te»  o'clock,  it  was  almost  impcMsiUa  to 
)ass  in  front  of  her  majesty's  town  residence.  About  halt 
jast  niney  Mr.  Alderman  Wood  arrived  in  his  gig  frovi  Haas* 
Benmith*  Her  majesty  did  not  anrite  till  a  qoarter  or  twenty 
ninutes  after  ten. 

'  When  her  majesty  arrived,  the  square  was  crowded  in  a 
nanner  ncTer  equalled  on  any  former  day.  It  was  rnm 
|Ietely  filled  with  respectably  dressed  people,  walking  opposite 
t>  her  majesty's  house.  A  line  of  waggons  was  drawn  op^  ia 
^rfakfa  the  pbces  were  let  for  hire,  and  were  filled  widi 
imales.  As  her  majesty  passed  along,  the  mighty  ansi 
aemed  simultaneously  to  recdre  animatim.  Hata  and  band* 
krchiefs  were  waved,  and  every  one  not  immediatdj  done  i» 
tk  carriage,  was  leaping  up  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  qocen. 

The  specimen  which  the  public  had  had  of  the  evidcaea 
afunst  her  majesty,  seemed  to  have  given  a  confidence  to  te 
piblic  enthusiasm  on  this  occasion,  and  she  was  received  less 
aaa  person  who  had  a  battle  to  fight,  than  one  whoao  trinniph 
wa  assured.  Her  mijjesty's  spirits  seemed  raiaed  to  tba 
hi^est  pitch  by  sympathy  and  gratitude  to  the  affectionate 
anc  exulting  people.  At  a  quarter  before  eleven^  the  qi 
lef  her  house,  and  proceeded  to  palace-yard.  The 
cariage  proceeded  slowly  from  the  pressure  of  die  ii 
asskmbled  multitude.  At  Carlton-house  there  were  food 
chcirs,  the  soldiers   every  where  presenting  arms.      Thm 
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vrindowi  were  Crowded  with  respectable  persons,  wha  joined 
most  warmly  in  tbe  enthusiasm  of  the  people  below.  Her 
majesty  was  received  in  Palace-yard  with  the  usual  mililuj 
honours.  About  the  barriers  even  more  caution  than  ever 
was  used  in  the  admission  of  people. 

The  approach  of  her  majes^is  always  announced  some 
time  before  her  arrival,  by  the  loud  cheers  with  which  she  is 
greeted.  This  species  of  telegraphic  conunuuicatioD,  extends 
from  Brandenburgb-house  to  Palace-yard.  In  the  latter 
place,  the  signal  of  her  approach  ta  the  order  to  the  guards  to 
prepare  to  do  the  booours  Axt  are  paid  to  royalty. 

At  a  quarter  past  eleven  o'clock  the  queen's  carriage  drove 
into  Palace-yard.  Her  majesty  was  accompanied  by  Lady 
Anne  Hamilton.  She  was  dressed  in  black,  and  wore  a 
white  veil.  Mer  majesty  locked  extremely  well.  In  all  the 
streets  through  which  she  passed,  her  majesty  was  most  loudly 
and  enthusiastically  cheered. 

RETURN  OF  TriE  QUEEN  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
On  her  return  from  the  beuse  the  crowds  were  greater, 
aid  the  affectionate  demonstrationa  of  the  people  more  rap- 
turous, than  on  any  former  day.  The  whole  of  PtrliamtRt-' 
street,  tbe  whole  space  before  tihe  barriers  at  Westminstefhall, 

-the  whole  ofthe  space  about  Charing-cross,  and  as  far  as  St. 
James's-square,  was  crowded  to  exceaa,  and  people  were  still 
harrying  along  tbe  Strand,  aniious  to  testify  to  her  majesty 
their  dutiful  homage  and  heart-felt  sympathy.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  her  majesty,  as  on  former  days,  would  retire  from 
the  House  of  Lords  at  four  o'clock  j  she  remaineil,  however, 
on  diis  day  till  near  ftre,'to  the  great  disappointment  oi  the 
assembled  nnltitndes.  On  leanng  the  house  she  was 
saluted  in  the  accaitomed  manner  by  the  militaty,  and  cheered 
with  the  most  rapturous  shouts  by  the  spectators  within  the 
barriers.  The  exclamations  "  God  bless  your  majesty," 
"  May  you  triumph  speedily  over  all  your  persecutors,"  were 
so  generally  heard,  diat  it  was  difficult  to  determine  what 

'  faebsg  WIS  predom^laIl^— whether  •ympatty  for  the  8ufferiin|s 
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and  admiration  for  the  courage  of  her  majesty,  or  indupatioa 
at  the  inhuman  treatment  of  which  she  has  been  made  the 
object.  Her  majesty  arrived  at  her  house  about  five  o'clock* 
In  the  square  the  reception  she  met  iiddi  was  infinitelj 
cheering  than  on  any  former  occasion :  the  multitude 
greater,  and  their  enthusiasm  more  excited.  Her  majestf 
afterwards  received  the  Betlinal-green  address.  Tlie  pr^ 
cession  with  the  address  consisted  of  SO  coaches. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

■ 

SEVENTH  DAY^THURSDAY,  AUGUST  24. 

About  a  quarter  before  ten  o'clock  the  Liord  Chanccfa 
took  his  seat.  , 

The  counsel  being  introduced  to  the  bar  in  the  usual  forB| 
a  new  witness  was  called,  viz.,  Vincenzo  Gargiulo. 

The  Earl  of  Damley  made  some  observatioDs  on  the  pro- 
priety of  ascertaining  whether  witnesses  when  examined,  had 
any  communication  with  the  other  witnesses. 

The  witness  was  then  sworn. 

Mr.  Williams  did  not  intend  to  state  any  thing  whkh 
might  seem  to  arise  firom  a  wish  to  provoke  a  discussion  oo 
any  question  which  it  might  be  supposed  their  lordships  had 
already  diecided ;  but  he  wished  to  call  their  attention  to  a  pcSat 
which  he  conceived  had  not  yet  been  under  their  consideratia% 
and  consequently  not  in  any  degree  argued.  He  did  ngC 
mean  to  say,  that  upon  a  witness  being  sworn  it  was  com- 
petent to  institute  a  particular  inquiry  respecting  his  creed; 
it  was  in  general  held  sufficient  that  he  professed  a  belief  in  a 
future  state.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  had  occurred  in 
which  the  judges  had  held,  that  a  person  who  appeared  to 
give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  ought  to  be  sworn  in  that 
mode,  and  with  diose  ceremonies  which  were  most  bindisg 
to  his  conscitoce.  There  was  a  very  important  case  on  this 
subject  in  Cowpei's  Repirts,which  he  should  briefly  mentioa^ 
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u  it  was  not  neceattu?  for  him  to  trouble  theu  LordahijM  with 
the  dctuili.  It  wu  the  cu«  of  Omichund  and  Btrker,  in  wfaich 
a  (|ue*tion  arose,  whether  a  person  having  no  ulea  of  &• 
Christian  religion,  could  be  a  competent  witness  at  all,  if 
sworn,  in  an  English  court.  In  considenng  this  queition,  all 
the  judges,  without  exception,  including  also  the  Lord- 
Cbanceilar,  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  oaths  ought  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  witnesses  according  to  the  ceremonies  of  their 
own  religion ;  and  they  went  upon  this  ground— diat  when 
,  a  person  was  to  be  sworn,  it  ought  to  be  with  thoae  cat- 
mooies  which  he  believed  moat  binding  on  bis  conscience, 
la  that  case,  which  is  referred  to  in  Cowper's  Reports,  dw 
chief-juatjce  and  the  other  judges  held  that,  upon  the  ptin. 
ciples  of  the  common  law,  there  was  no  particular  form 
essential  to  aa  oath  to  be  taken  by  a  witoesd ;  bat  that,  at  the 
purpose  of  it  was  to  bind  his  conscience,  "  every  man  of 
ever;  religion  should  be  bound  by  that  form,  which  he  think* 
will  bind  his  conscience  most."  If  a  Chinese,  or  a  Gmtoo, 
or  a  Mahometan,  took  an  oath  according  to  di«  forma  of 
Eqglisb  comis,  he  probably  would  not  think  it  the  ««st 
Imiding  on  his  conscience.  He  conceived  that  thw  view  of 
tbc  subject  was  very  important ;  for  if  a  witness  were  sworn 
to  a  way  different  from  that  to  which  be  was  accustomed  in  his 
own  country,  the  effect  might  be  that  of  relievii^  his  con* 
science  from  the  actual  obligation  of  an  oath'.  It  was  there* 
'  fore  proper,  whatever  might  be  the  religion  of  the  witne«s> 
whether  Chinese,  Gentoo,  or  Mahometan,  that  he  should  swear 
in  the  manner  which  was  likely  to  be  moat  binding  on  hia 
cooscicnoe. 

The  L(»d-ChaBcellor  observed,  that  if  the  witness  be- 
lieved the  form  in  which  he  was  sworn,  binding  on  him  to 
speak  the  truth,  tbtt  was  sufficient,  and  he  could  not  be  bk- 
amined  on  that  pcnnt  fivtber.  If  he  did  not -believe  in  a 
Aiture  state,  in  that  C8«e  be  wouU  not  be  a  competent  witnens 
•tail. 

Mr.  WiUitms  admtttad  that,  generally  speaking,  no  fiutber 
fAHtMB    oonU  be  put,  if  lbs  ^ 
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oath  he  took  to  be  bipding.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Jutn 
BuUer  had  refused  to  allow  n  witness  to  be  asked  whether  ha 
believed  in  the  Gospel,  when  he  had  acknowledged  that  k 
believed  in  a  future  state :  but  this  did  not  apply  to  lk 
present  objection.  He  apprehended  that  the  counaei  in  tUi 
important  case,  had  a  right  to  inquire  of  the  witness,  whether 
according  to  the  mode  of  swearing  in  his  own  country  under 
the  forms  of  law  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  there  were 
not  certain  cerenionie?  which  he  believed  to  be  essential  to 
the  administration  of  an  oath,  and  the  vant  of  which  woM 
be  regarded  by  him  as  an  important  deficiency.  It  svdf 
would  never  be  thought  sufficient  to  swear  a  Gentoo  apoa 
the  Gospel.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  he  might  be 
mitted  to  ask  the  witness,  whether  he  did  not  think  the 
of  administering  an  oath  in  his  own  country  necessary.  He 
did  not  mean  to  impugn  the  witness's  religioua  belief:  he 
only  wished  to  know  ^hetlier,  in  the  language  of  Chief* 
Justice  Parker,  in  the  case  to  which  he  had  referred,  Ik 
witness  had  been  *'  most  solemnly  sworn." 

Mr.  Brougham  quoted  the  case  in  Cowper  to  M'hich  wa 
have  already  referred.  Lord  Mansfield,  in  citing  the  caae  ol 
Omichund  and  Barker,  had  stated,  that  the  principle  waa  tfaea 
admitted,  that  every  man  of  every  religion  should  be  bosol 
by  that  form  which  he  thought  would  bind  his  conscieriCa 
most.  He  would  suppose  the  case  of  an  EnglishnuHi  ia 
Turkey  or  m  China  called  on  to  give  evidence  in  a  criminl 
case,  as  a  Chinese  some  years  ago  bad  been  at  the  Admhaity 
sessions,  held  at  the  Old  Bailey.  On  that  occasion  a  p«r^ 
celain  saucer  was  given  to  the  Chinese,  which  he  beM  ap; 
and  on  some  words  being  repeated  by  the  interpreter,  he 
threw  it  down  and  broke  it.  This  was  the  form  of  the  most 
solemn  imprecation  in  his  own  country,  and  on  that  accomt 
ihe  judges  held  it  to  be  a  proper  mode  of  administering  aa 
oath.  Now  suppose  an  English  seaman  were  to  have  a 
saucer  put  into  his  hand  in  a  Chinese  court,  and  were  d^ 
ived  to  go  through  such  a  ceremony  aa  that  to  which  ha^  had 
afladed,  wmU  it  be  reaaottaUa  to  lagard  that  mode  of  aAr 
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ministering  an  oath  sufficiently  solemn  in  his  eyes,  because^ 
from  respect  to  the  court,  or  from  other  motives,  he  did  not 
object  to  be  so  sworn?  He  might  indeed  think  the  oath 
binding,  but  would  it  not  be  wiser  in  the  court  to  swear  him, 
not  in  the  manner  which  he  said  was  sufficient,  but  in  that 
which  they  knew  he  held  to  be  most  binding  to  his  con- 
science ? 

The  Lord-Chancellor  wished  the  counsel  to  state  to  the 
house,  the  nature  of  the  questions  they  wished  to  put  to  the 
vitness* 

Mr.  WiHiams  wished  him  to  be  asked  whether  he  had 
ever  been  examined  as  a  witness  in  his  own  coantry.  If  he 
had  not^  whether  he  had  ever  seen  any  person  so  examined ; 
whether  there  were  any  ceremonies  used  in  his  own  country 
in  administering  an  oath  which  had  not  been  observed  here, 
and  which  he  thought  binding  on  his  conscience. 

The  Lord- Chancellor,  after  consulting  for  some  time 
with  the  judges,  said  that  the  witness  might  be  asked  whether 
he  considered  the  oath  which  had  now  been  administered 
to  him  finally  binding  on  his  conscience ;  but  that  no  other 
questions  could  be  asked. 

Lord  Erskiue  agreed  that  the  legal  question  was,  whether 
the  oath  taken  by  the  witness  was  binding  on  his  conscience  ? 
His  lordship  stated,  in  illustration,  a  case  in  which  he  had 
been  himself  concerned ;  but  the  particulars  could  not  be 
collected  below  the  bar. 

Mr.  Brougham  wished  it  to  be  understood,  that  the 
objection  was  not  made  because  it  was  expected  the  witness 
might  say  he  was  not  bound,  but  because  it  was  desirable  to 
ascertain  whether  there  was  any  other  form  by  which  he  might 
be  more  bound* 

Lord  Erskine,  as  we  understood,  thought .  that  it  might  be 
asked  the  witness  whether  the  oath  he  had  now  taken,  or  any 
other,  would  be  most  binding. 

:   Earl  Grey  proposed  to  have  it  put  to  him,  whether  any 
other  form  of  oath  would  be  more  binding  on  his  conscience. 
V  ]yefd>,Kadfiadalei  aaidy  if  the  .mode  in  which  th^  Wkh,hiMi 

£  p  ^ 
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administered  to  the  wtrnprn  «m  wnm^fkitm  Jfirllkf 
Sveigp  witnenot .  Aat  hmi  gpwi  ewidoM 
in  his  espcriemce^  kad  bcco  impropcily 

£ail  Grey  piopoted  to  refer  it  to  tl 
witne»  flight  oot  be  asked,  if  there  was.  aBj 
iag  which  be  thoujlit  more  bioding  oi 

The   Lord-Chancellor   pat  the  qnestian  in  this 
Whether^  if  a  witness  has  beco  adsed  m  &e 
whetber  be  considers  an  oath  which  b^i 
to  him   bbding  on  his   conscience  he  can  alaa   be 
whether  any  other  mode  woold  be  more  bindasg  i  ^  ^ 

Lord  Erslune  and  the  Lotd-QuBcdlor'  made  a  fiaw  aliiR^ 
rations  which  we  conU  not  hear.  The  hrtlcr  allndrd  <aHi 
case  of  a  witness  objecting  to  the  fb 
as  had  sometimes  beendoaie  by  persons  frona  "Irfiriand^ 
refused  to  kiss  the  book,  Here^  kowever,  the 
no  objecbon  to  the  form. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  bebeved  that  foeslioi 
widi  propriety  be  pot  to  a  witness  when  be  binueftF 
to  take  the  oath.    It  appeared  to  him  that  it  woald  bn 
irregolar  to  pot  any  qnestion  of  the  nature  pntponed^ 
the  witness  made  no  objectioa  to  the  Ibnn  of  die 
selL 

Here  there  was  a  cry  of  '^  Go  on !  go  on  I" 

The  qiaestioa  beiq  delivered  to  the  judgei^  they 
to  deliberate.  ^^. 

SEPARATION  OF  WITNESSES^ 

TbeEtfl  efDaralcy  expressed  an  amioes 
whether  any  adsyiMs  means  were  taken  by 
the  care  of  the  witnesses,  to  prevent  their 
ielsa-comnmmcation,  after  their  examination  al  die 
thsni^r  is  higUy  desimble  tkal  a  vrkness  goii^ 
laeddnps*  bar,  shonM  not  be  su&red  to  ceoverae 
herhad  given  among  the  other 


BadefliNqmol  npfiad^thalhecmd 


.'• 
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it  was  possible  so  to  keep  the  witnesses  so  as  to  prevent  their 
associating  together  occasionally  ;  all  that  could  be  done  was 
done ;  which  was,  to  separate  the  parties  as  much  as  was 
possible,  and  the  person  who  had  the  care  of  each  set  of 
witnesses  to  give  them  the  strongest  injunction  not  to  con- 
verse together  in  any  manner  upon  the  subject  of  this  trial, 
or  any  evidence  connected  with  it.  He  was  perfectly  sure 
nothing  else  could  be  done  beyond  what  he  had  mentioned. 

The  Earl  of  Damley  said  he  was  not  convinced  by  what 
bad  fiaUen  from  the  noble  eari|  but  that  atill  some  arrangement 
might  be  adopted  to  promote  the  object  he  had  in  view. 
Sorely  the  examined  could  be  kept  apart  from  the  unex- 
amined. Injunction  without  separation,  he  considered  pei^ 
fectly  useless.  If  h  were  not  right  and  practicable  to  keep 
the  witnesses  separate,  the  solemnity  of  an  injunction  to  them 
not  to  converse  upon  the  evidence  was  ludicrous.  The  real 
object  could  never  be  effected  but  by  separation,  and  he  still 
thought  that  was  practicable. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  persevered  in  repeatuig,  that  it  WM 
absolutely  impossible  to  carry  into  ejBFect  that  complete  separa- 
tion which  the  noUe  earl  called  for.  To  ask  the  witnesses  at 
either  side  not  to  associate  together  in  any  manner  was  al- 
together impossible*  Let  Aeir  lordships  just  consider  for  a 
moment  the  ordinary  course  respecting  witnesses  at  the  com- 
mon assize.  Did  they  not  always  find  that  the  witnesses  at 
either  side,  if  they  came  from  the  same  part  of  the  country, 
generally  associated  together  at  the  same  inn  f  In  fact  it  was 
quite  unavoidable.  The  advantage  or  the  disadvantage  of  the 
practice,  whichever  way  it  turned,  was  mutual ;  both  sides  bf 
course  had  it.  There  was  nothing  else  than  an  injunction  to 
the  witnesses  which  could  be  aceompli^^d,  for  an  absoliild 
separation,  so  as  to  excliHte  the  possibility  of  their  conversing 
together  at  one  moment  or  another,  and  more  partictilarly 
when  applied  to  stranger*,  "was,  he  must  repeat,  altogether 
impracticable. 

The  Earl  of  Damley  said,  that  the  only  answer  he  had  to 
giva  the  itoUe  earl's  atttottipt  it  nakittg  any  ai  alogy  betweaa 
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vbat  w4i  done  here  wkb  witnesses,  and  mkmt 
the  ordinary  aasizej  was  this— that  there  wan  no 
between  ihe  present  mode  of  proceeding  and  any  otlier 
ever  took  place. 

The  Earl  of  Essex  trusted  that  as  much  care  na 
sible  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  witnesses  from  rmiiiiia^ 
ftapecting  the  evidence  already  given.  **  <    •) . 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  they  were  ahrendy  eaji 
ahstain  from  conversing  respecting  it. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  concurred  in  opinion  with  his 
friend  who  spoke  last,  that  an  abaolule  separation  of  ulh^ 
witnesses  was  actually  impossible.  The  inconT«nieoco  aIndMil 
to  was  certainly  mutual,  and  utterly  unavoidable.  .-i-n  ss 

The  Earl  of  Damley  could  not  help  inaf pamnug  upon- 
lordships  with  one  word  more.  I'wo  individuals,  had 
already  examined;  ought  not  their  lordships  to  state  Iblfe 
they  should  be  separated  from  the  other  witeesses  at  preteat? 
He  trusted,  at  least,  that  Theodore  Majoccbi  ahouhl  notte 
permitted  to  have  free  intercourse  with  Madame  Dumoii 
(a  laugh),  of  whom  he  had  spoken  in  his  evidence.  He 
merely  wished  that  they  should  iiot  be  permitted  lo  nri 
municate  together. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  said  he  should  take  this  opportna||^ 
of  eubmitting  to  their  lordships  such  a  resolution  as  he  Mb 
mentioned  yesterday.  He  would  read  it,  and  their  Inrrtshipp, 
cosld  then  determine  upon  its  application  to  the  purpoae  fffj 
which  it  was  framed.  ., ,,, 

On  the  motion  of  the  Lord-Chancellor,  the  foUowagmrr 
solution  was  agreed  to  : —  no: 

**  That  in  case  any  prosecutions  shall  be  commenced  m^ 
any  courts  after  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  in  t||b 
house,  touching  the  bill  entitled  'an  act*  (reciting  the  titk^; 
against  any  witness  or  witnesses  who  shall  have  been  sSpi^f 
aauned  at  the  bar  of  this  house  in  support  of  or  sigajnaC.4|% 
said  bill,  touching  any  testimony  given  by  such  Trifnnit.ff, 
vi(ilnasses  at  the  bar  of  this  house  in  resp^t .  fhcifc^ni^jiiis 
house,  any  fiurilsgaapf  tbUhouM  notyilhrtim^iw^  ri'WfllKHi 
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that  evidence  may  be  given  thereof  in  any  such  prosecutions, 
and  also  that  evidence  may  be  given  of  all  such  proceedings 
of  this  bouse,  touching  the  said  bill,  as  may  be  required  to  bt 
given  in  the  said  courts  in  support  of,  or  in  defence,  in  such 
prosecutions." 

The  judges  returned  after  an  absence  of  twenty  mmutea, 
and  the  Chief-justice  of  the  King's-bench  (Abbott)  informed 
the  house,  that  the  judges  novr  present  had  considered  the 
questions  submitted  for  their  opinion  by  their  lordships,  viz.*— 
**  If  a  witness  produced  in  the  courts  of  law,  without  ob- 
jecting to  it,  takes  the  oath  m  the  usual  form  in  which  it  it 
administered,  he  can  be  asked,  whether  be  considers  the  oath 
he  has  taken  as  binding  upon  his  conscience  f— -and  whether 
he  can  be  asked,  whether  any  other  mode  of  swearing  would 
be  more  binding  on  his  conscience  than  the  oath  he  has 
taken  f 

**  The  judges  were  of  opinion,  respecting  the  first  question, 
that,  although  a  witness  should  have  taken  the  oath  io  the 
usual  form,  he  may,  nevertheless,  be  afterwards  asked  whether 
be  thinks  it  is  binding  upon  his  conscience.  But  that,  if  the 
witness  shall  answer  in  the  affirmative,  that  he  thinks  the  oath 
he  has  so  taken  is  binding  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
administered  to  him,  he  cannot  then  be  asked  if  any  other 
mode  of  administering  the  oath  would  be  more  binding.  The 
judges  wero  of  opinion,  that  if  a  witness  says  he  believes  the 
oath  to  be  binding  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  taken  it,  he 
in  fact  solemnly  swears  to  speak  the  truth  in  his  evidence ;  he 
appeals  to  the  Divine  Being  for  the  truth  he  is  about  to  utter ; 
and  having  done  that,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  respecting 
any  other  mode  of  swearing." 

*The  Chief-justice,  in  delivering  this  opinion,  said  that  the 
judges  had,  in  considering  their  opinion,  had  occasion  to  con* 
salt  the  authorities  in  some  of  the  books,  which  was  the  occa- 
aioD  of  their  having  detained  their  lordships  a  short  time  longer 
than  they  otherwise  would  lyive  done. 

*  The  witness  waa  then  examined  by  the  Solicitor-Gentral 
tbroagh  the  interpretation  of  tlie  Mareheie  dS  Spitteto. 


batabebiwwMl««ercslkdtheIadMti7.  bdacdedanv^fc. 
cwne  I  have  tanned  her  imla  a  Btigaotuie*. 

Wm  tfcM  MMd  chafed  fcr  fhc  poipMc  of  easKyiaf  the  priseaitf 
Waka  tmd  bar  ante  oa  tbe  voyap  ftoM  Aagwb  to  l^ai^  mmt  tfM>- 
waAloGnaeet  TtilapolaraaaMiUnd^llaBrin«.whcM  ri«aa 
itM«^  md  at  Ai«flite  ber  royal  hi^MM  c^«fca4  bv  T^  ^ 
Gnaca. 

Betee  her  rojal  higfaaeB  cvbariud  aa  boaid  tbe  *c«cl  at  Ai^iMk 
badtbeanwiganeiit  of  tbecabiaabeen  sadEby  pm?  Tohthcfc 
tribntiaa  «f  tbe  cabioa  WBi  made  at  Hc^ua. 

Before  (be  princcM  —■—■—■-■■ "■ mm-^^  inj^jif 

Aagarta,  did  ihe,  atteadcd  by  PBrgM^  caaw  aa  boaid  Ifea  iMtff 
Sbe«aa 

Didd 
byjM? 
bedoaed. 

Before  that  door  wu  doaed,  bow  man;  doois  led  (iam  the  body  afttl 
raNd  iafai  the  diDiDg-roooa  t '  Tm^  ooe  to  tbe  light  aad  Twiilfc  i  ^ 
tbeWt 

Wkidi  oftbe tiro  dnxawaa  it  that  Aedncdedbibacii^edT  TW 
door  tbat  wat  on  tbe  lelL 

Do  yoo  neaD  (ui  tbe  left,  as  joulocA  toward*  the  prow  of  tfaeawadi 
Ob  tbe  left,  wben  from  the  poop  you  took  to  tbe  prow. 

Id  what  way  wai  that  door  chaed,  waa  it  uerely  toeked  or  wh  M 
cloaed  np^  ao  ai  not  to  be  opened  daring  the  royage  f  n  ^^ 

nailed  np. 

Waa  tfaetc  any  cabia  co^itigDoua  to  the  diDiDg-raaei  on  thai  "^"^  tf 
the  TCMel  where  the  door  waa  nailed  up  T  There  waa  the  Boe  of  b 
cabina  that  ran  toward*  tbe  prow,  whtvb  formed  tbe  line  on  ihe  U 
hand  of  the  ihip. 

Can  yon  tell,  after  the  atite  embarlced  on  boaid  Hie  vcai^  wha  tf 
waa  that  orcupied  that  cabin  nearod  tite  door  which  had  b^a  M 
dowd  T  Tbe  two  maida,  MademtuMile  Daaiaat  and  UwleaaMaSi 
Bnmett 

Can  joa  teU  ui  wbo  occupied  the  cabin  on  the  appaailc  mlc  nemt  la 
the  door  that  wan  left  open  f        Pergami. 

After  tbe  door  bad  been  cloaed,  m  the  manner  yon  bare  c 


*  Oor  reporter  hMgireathe  antwerlhni: — Ye^Iamahofhaow^tft' 
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was  there  any  mode  of  going  into  Ibe  diniag-room  Trom  the  body  of 
the  vemt\,  except  through  that  door  that  wai  near  the  csbiii  of 
-Pergunit  There  wu  the  ladder  that  came  from  the  deck  into  the 
diiting-room,   and  tliere  na*  the  door  nhich  led  near  to  Perpmi'c 

Did  the  ladder  which  came  from  the  deck  go  directly  donn  into  tlie 
diaing-room,  or  srns  there  a  door  at  the  foot  of  it  aliutting  the  atepa 
froinlhe  dining- room  T  Tl»e  ladder  «Uiie  directly  into  the  dinhig- 
nxira,  but  at  the  top  there  was  a  hatchway,  which,  when  it  was 
desired  to  be  ahut  up  or  closed,  might  be  closed  to  atop  the  comminica- 

Then  when  that  hatchway  waa  chMed  wai  there  any  rther  commnni' 
catioD  except  Ihroagfa  the  door  by  the  cabin  of  Per^ami  ?  There  waa 
no  other. 

Beyond  the  dlning-rooni,  towarda  tlie  atem  of  the  Tesael,  how  many 
cabin*  were  there  ?  There  waa  another  room  di¥ided  into  two  apart- 
menla,OD  the  right  hand  waa  the  bed  of  the  princcaa,on  the  left  the  bed 
of  the  dame  d'honneur. 

What  kind  of  bed  was  it  tliat  the  princen  occupied,  wnt  it  a  aingte 
bed,  or  waa  it  a  double  bed  t  Two  tofat  joined  together,  that  would 
malie  together  kx  pahns  and  a  half;  it  was  about  the  breadth  of  aii: 
feet  and  a  half. 

Did  Pergami  coutinne  to  occupy  the  cabin  to  aaaigned  to  him  for  Uie 
voyage,  or  did  he  afterwarda  change  hia  ileeping  apartment  T  A  hvr 
nigfatabc  alept  in  hit  own  cabin,  then  he  paaaed  to  sleep  in  the  diniug- 
rocHn  upon  another  aofa. 

Wliere  was  the  aofa,  on  which  Pergami  alept  in  the  dining-room  after 
He  had  thua  changed,  aitnate  ?         On  the  right  hand. 

Was  it  so  situated  that  a  peraon  lying  in  the  bed  occupied  by  the  prin- 
ceaa  wonld  be  seen  by  a  peraon  lying  in  the  bed  occupied  by  Pergami, 
or  waa  it  not  f  If  the  door  of  the  room  of  the  princeaa  had  been  open 
they  would  hare  seen  each  oilier. 

Do  you  know  thetenglli  of  an  English  foot?         I  do. 

About  how  many  English  feet,  not  apeaklng  with  perfect  accnrKy, 
were  they  from  each  other  f         Ten  or  twelve  feet. 

Did  any  peraon  sleep  in  the  dining-room,  or  within  or  beyond  flie  din- 
ing-room towanla  the  stem,  eicept  Pergami,  the  princess,  and  the 
Countess  of  Oldtf  N0|  Pergami  slept  in  the  dining -room;  her  royal 
highness  slept  in  the  room  in  the  stern  on  tlie  right  hand,  and  the  daoie 
f  honneur  alept  in  lite  stern  in  the  room  on  the  left  hand. 

Did  tliia  occu|Kilion  of  beds  contiune  during  a  great  part  nt  the 

Mr.  Williams  objected  to  the  question  a>  leading 
T.  2Q 
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Jlr.£W(ritarf«>mJ.— How  kNig,  to  tbebataf  yaw  i«oallacaBB,4U 
tlwt  occupation  of  the  bedi  cootiniw  f  Till  June ;  tha  prioaaH  c^m 
OB  board  toward!  tbe  end  of  Uarch.  and  it  coniiBiwd  tttUnna  j  thcatf 
the  departure  from  CoiMtantiiiopIe,  the  air  becmHe  winicr.  pad  Ihi 
priiicets  prefeired  lo  ileepondecb  undcT  a  tent;  but  after  berdi 
Srom  J»Sa,  where  Mreo  bmwi  wiUi  two  •«»  were  branfllrt  «■  b 
■he  alwajraalept  on  board  on  the  deck  voder  the  IcuL 

What  bed  or  beda  were  placed  upon  the  deck  uodsr  the  tent«f  « 
you  have  apcicen  t        A  aofa  (or  the  bed  of  the  princeM,  and  ati 
bed  that  the  priiicen  bad  wii  put  up  for  PergamL 

You  have  told  ui  that  until  the  mooth  of  Jane,  the  prinoeaa  and  ji^ 
garni  tlept  helon  ;  and  you  have  to)du%  that  after  leaving  JaflEhtbefito- 
ceN  coulinucd  to  deep  on  deuh  ander  thit  tent ;  wbtre  did  Perigam  di^ 
after  the  leaving  of  Jaffa  ?  Uiider  the  tent  together  with  tlie  pilMW 
in  the  two  ditferent  bad*. 

Mr.  Bfougliam  stated  that  there  was  a  difference  n  Ik 
interpretadon. 

Mr.  Solicitor-Gcneral. — Have. the  goodness  to  repeat  m 
Italian  what  the  answer  was. 

Interpreter. — "  Sutto  la  tenda  unito  alia  principessa,"  mU- 
ing  "  condue  letti  devisi."  I  have  sai<t  under  the  tent,  *'  uoUe;* 
I  have  explained  to  your  lordships,  that  I  todc  it  as  an  advaib 
"  together ;"  and  in  order  that  yonr  lordships  should  not 
mistake  my  meaning,  I  said  be  means,  together  with  As 
princess,  but  not  in  the  same  bed ;  and  I  iramediatel;  ap- 
plied to  the  witness,  and  he  told  me  that  he  meant  id  Ika 
two  beds. 

Mr.  Cohen. — My  only  objection  was,  that  "  unito"  woold 
mean  joined. 

JIfr.  Solittl*r-gtnTaL — How  long  did  Pergami  coalinue  to  sleep  k 
this  manner*  Until  Ifaey  landed  at  the  Porto  d'Anza  in  the  Pope'* 
dominjoBi,  thirty  mile*  beyond  Terrarini. 

At  night  waithe  tent  open,  or  wsa  it  cloied  all  round  T  During  tha 
night  the  lent  waa  closed,  Aut  as  a  pavilion. 

Who  was  it  that  luiully  closed  the  tept  at  night  t  I  waa  consoanW 
to  rioee  it,  and  I  commanded  to  otbera. 

Was  it  ao  coBipletely  closed,  that  penoaa  on  the  deck  could  not  hb 
within,  or  was  it  all  open  ?  It  was  my  care  to  close  all  openings  j  %a* 
when  I  could  not  do  it  with  corteins,  1  did  it  with  pins. 

Interpntcr. — By  curtains,  I  understand  bim  to  memn  saflt. 

What  d«  you  mean  by  eartaina  »        Other  piece*  of  sail. 
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About  wlMt  time  in  the  morning  wwibc  teat  iHitall;  opened  f     About 
eiylit 
Were  you  often  preaent  at  tbe  time  when  it  wu  opened  t        Ofteo 

Did  ;ou  upon  thoK  occaijona  Me  the  prinoev  io  the  tent  at  the  time 
of  the  openiDgf        Ye*. 

Upon  those  occasiotu  waa  *lie  ainays  up,  or  •ometimcs  od  her  bed  * 
Fur  the  moat  part  I  have  teen  her  aitting  on  the  bed. 

At  the  timei  when  the  tent  wu  opened,  and  when  you  were  pmcnt, 
where  woa  Pergami  t         Under  the  tent  coining  out. 

Was  he  alwaja  entire!]'  dreawd,orin  «rhat  manner  T  IhaTealwaya 
teeu  him  entirely  drened. 

In  what  ipeciea  of  drcM  have  jou  w  aeen  bimT  On  deck  be  went 
with  a  Grecian  robe  of  ailk,  which  he  bought  at  St  Jean  (fAcre;  but 
when  he  went  ou  abore,  ritber  be  wore  a  coat,  or  waa  dretMd  aa  a 
colonel. 

After  the  teut  wai  dosed  at  ni)^  iu  tbe  manner  you  have  deaoribed, 
wat  any  li^t  ovca*h>naI)y  or  generally  left  withhi  the  tent  1        No. 

It  wai  not  aaked  whether  any  light  remained  under  the  tent  all  tlie 
night,  but  whether  there  wia  any  light  there  at  the  time  the  tent  wjis 
closed,  to  the  beat  of  your  recollection  T  When  the  tent  wqs  f-loaed 
if  there  ivere  light  airs,  no  wind,  tbe  light  wai  given  from  out  of  the 
tent ;  if  it  blew  hard,  then  tbe  light  waa  carried  away  by  the  ladder. 

Can  you  rec<rilect  who  it  Ma  that  waa  la  the  habit  of  taking  the  Hght 
'rom  out  of  the  tent  opoo  those  occasioni^  when  il  was  delivered  out 
upon  the  deck  T        Whoever  wat  present;  aometiBiea  I  hare  taken  it 

How  long,  to  tbe  beat  of  your  rerolkrtion,  ri{d  the  light  UBUally 
remain  nfler  (he  lent  waaclcoed  t        Ten  or  twelve  nhiutea;  it  remained 

Do  you  know  who  it  waa  that  usually  banded  the  liglit  out  t 
Perganii. 

Do  you  recollect  wiiether  in  tlie  day-IJme  the  princess  atMnelimes  aat 
or  Jay  upon  the  bed  under  the  lentt  Often;  she  ordered  ttiat  the 
tent  might  be  made  aa  a  pavilion,  becuuie  in  the  morniog  it  was  raised 
np  as  a  ceiling.     (An  awning). 

Vou  have  told  iheir  lordahipi^  that  the  princeaa  often  sat  or  lay  ou  the 
bed  during  the  dsy-ttBe,  (Kd  abe  do  this  after  dinner  r        Yes,  after 

Have  you  seen  Perganii  there  at  the  same  time?         Yea. 
In  the  day-lime  T         Ye^  during  tbe  day.' 

Have  you  ever  received  any  dirccTtious  during  llie  day-lime,  ivhen  the 
priucen  and  Perganii  were  under  tlie  lent,  as  to  ckoing  it  f         Yes. 
3  g  2 
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Ik*e  you  in  cauequeace  of  tboM  (tiractiov  dned  tlw  ttat  wilfc  Hi 
priDGCM  Bud  Pergami  irithia  itr        Yea. 

Dill  you  do  tfaU  fteqnently,  or  oaij  addom  after  dionert  k 
detail,  i  cMiiiot  My  timv/a  or  Midom,  but  it  wm  three  cr  tam  ttan 

With  tbe  pfiDccM  ■ud  Pergami  both  iMide  dw  tmtT         Bolkfli 


Cao  yoa  lUte  upon  thote  occonon*  about  boir  loog  tbe  teat  «■ 
contimiMl  doaedf  About  hair  an  hour,  a  qnaiter  of  an  boar,  or  m 
hour;  tlie  lime  iras  DOt  certain,  not  tbe  aBine  length  of  time  «lwan 

Yon  have  told  their  lordihip*  you  bare  Men  the  princoe  oa  tbe  M 
in  tbe  dav-time,  at  tbe  time  when  you  were  ckpBg  tbe  tent  f  Sam^ 
lima  I  saw  her  upon  the  bed;  ■ometimea  Inw  her  Itandiiig  whnttl 
tent  was  cloiini;. 

Aa  to  Pergani  1  For  the  moat  part  be  was  lying  on  tte  ^t 
bed. 

Did  you  cIom  the  tent  leaving  them  lo  t        Yea. 

HateyououanyoDeaf  tboMoccaaiooaieen  Pergani  aftenrardi oM 
out  Avm  tbe  lentT        I  have. 

In  wbat  poaition  have  you  leeu  Pergami  lying  on  the  bed  ;  bare  y« 
erer  acen  him  lying  oo  bw  bock,  ou  hi*  aide,  or  faorr  t  L>yiiig«a 
babMik. 

Do  you  remember,  ou  any  occa^oo  wLeo  you  aaw  Per^wni  lyi^M 
hia  back.  In  the  manlier  you  have  deacribed,  receirJDg  any  dirediiM 
from  the  princeu  ai  to  closing;  the  tentf  I  remember  that  I^ini 
wai  lying  on  the  bed  on  his  back,  ber  royal  highnen  ntting  near  Va- 
garni ;  Ilie  Count  Scaviui  was  walking  near  the  tent,  on  tbe  ofipanfe 
aide,aud,  ha'ving  received  the  order  ftv  clodDg  the  tent,  C4]UBtS(fr 
vini  delivered  this  order  to  me. 

Did  you,  in  cooiequcnce  of  this,  close  the  lent  upon  the  prince  Mri 
Pergami,  so  lying  as  you  have  deacribedT         Yea. 

Do  you  remember  Pergtuai  altcrwards  coming  out  of  tent  F  Ys 

About  bow  ]<»ig  aftert        About  the  time  1   bare   i 
quarter  of  an  hour,  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour ;  tfaia  I 

Upon  the  particular  occasion  to  which  yoa  hare  now  refemri^rf 
being  directed  by  Scarinito  cloae  the  tent,doyoa  remember  aftenral* 
Pergami  coming  out;  and  how  long  ivaa  it  after  yoa  closed  thelnt 
before  he  an  came  out?        About  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Did  the  princess  ever  take  a  bath  oti  board  the  Tease)  f  S|m  dil 

Did  she  do  that  more  than  oace,  to  your  recoUectkui  f  Men 
than  once. 

Do  you  remember  her  going  -below  Ibr  that  jitirpMe  9         Yea. 
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State  who  nent  below  with  herT         Pei^amu 

Upoo  sll  occiliona  ^icb  joa  reiDember  of  tbe  princen  going  bd^W 
for  Ibe  purpose  of  taking  a  balb,  wm  tbe  or  wn  (he  Dot  acconipuiied 
by  Perpnii  T  I  bare  aJwaj*  meo  ber  accompauied  by  Pergamii 
not  only  wheo  (be  was  to  take  bath,  but  Tor  any  other  thiag  ihe 
wae  doiog. 

Were  there  other  occaiioiK  then,  be(idet  the  tutb,  that  rendered  it 
necFuary  for  the  princen  to  go  below  f  The  greateit  raaK>n  was 
tliut  for  gmng  to  tbe  watn'-ekwet  i    for  tbe   water-cloiet  wa*  down 

For  whatever  purpoae  itie  weot  bek>w,  was  the,  or  wh  (he  not, 
alnay(,  to  the  bett  of  your  recollectioii,  accompsDied  by  Per^mil 
She  wB<. 

Have  you  at  aoy  time  (ceo  Pergami  sitting  od  the  deck  T         Yea. 

Hare  you  ever  aeen  tlie  princen  with  him  upon  thoae  occations  f  I 
have  Ken  Pergami  sitting  on  a  gun,  and  the 'princen  ■jittng  on  hii 
koeea,  and  that  they  were  kiuing. 

Hu  tbia  kimng,  to  your  personal  knowledge,  been  only  once,  or. 
more  tban  once  t        More  than  once  I  have  teen  them. 

When  tbe  princet*  walked,  did  ahe  take  tbe  arm  of  any  person,  and 
ir  BO,  of  whom  t  The  princen  walking  took  ttie  left  arm  of  Rergani 
for  tbe  most,  nay,  always,  for  I  have  never  seen  her  take  the  arm  of  any 
one  else. 

Have  you  ever  seen,  during  the  voyage,  any  jokea^  any  tiling  jocular, 
done  by  Pergami  t        I  have. 

Did  you  ever  see  this  in  tbe  preaence  of  Ibe  princen t  ..-I  bare 
■een  it 

Describe  what  it  it  you  allude  tot  I  hare  seen  him  once,  under 
the  Grecian  robe  that  he  bad,  put  some  cushions  and  piUowt,  and  make 
•ome  motiont  lo  make  her  royal  highness  laugh. 

Wlicre  were  thoae  cuthtons  placed;  in  what  partt      Round  hit  belly. 

Do  you  know  what  that  was  to  represrut  1 

Mr.  Williams  bad  no  objection  that  the  witness  should 
describe  facts  as  long  as  tbe  Solicitor^general  pleased ;  but  to  * 
draw  inferences  was,  he  apprehended,  the  province  of  their 
lordships. 

The  Solicitor- general  thought  bis  question  a  fair  one. 

'I'he  Lord  Chan  eel  I  or.— Ask  the  witness  if  he  knows  what 
was  meant  to  be  represented. 

■V>  you  know  what  wat  meant  to  t>e  represented}        He  wanted 
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to  phy  MDw  api*  trick  to  aike  ber  royd  U^hmh  h^^  isl  fli 
pNple  wbo  »m  pRaat 

The  SDlicitor-geoenl. — That  is  no  inawer. 
Mr.  Williami. — ft  ii  not  the  amwer,  I  aappoae,  whkk  ^ 
learDed  (nend  wants ;  aod  in  that  caae,  of  course^  the  qaotia 
must  be  put  again. 

Mr. 9iiitilQr-ftMrrmL~Do  yaa  know  « bat  thai*  cnihioa^  phetim 
the  line  I  you  h»e  deuTibed,  w  ere  rateDdcd  to  initatc  V  Asira 
J  know,  it  wu  a  buBbon  trkk 

After  tbii  teirt  waa  creeled  npou  tb«  deck,  in  tbe  anUiMr  yoa  !■■ 
dcacribedt  where  wai  the  ptiocaa  in  the  tiabit  of  diaing  f  Uadcr  it 
•ame  tent. 

Who  umally  dined  witk  tbe  prioceai  nader  tbe  tenf  V 
It  wu  Pei^ami,  and  alwaja  Perganil. 

Did  tboae  two  penona  gnetsHr  dine  ahMe,  or  wiUi   t 
peraiHi  T        SometiinM  they  diued  akme,  foniethDa  there  (lined  1 
one  that  waa  reported  to  be  tbe  aofi  of  ber  royal  bighae^ 

What  waa  WilHam  callrd,  ettber  bj  ber  roy at  hi^oca^  or  in  tbe  pM> 
aeiKeof  ber  royal  higfaneMf  Some  called  fa ini  William,  aonc  oM 
hirii  n-incipino,  the  little  prince,  or  the  youDg  prince,  aod  iiiiiiii  liiil 
have  awn  ber  royal  bigfaneaa,  wheo  die  waa  going  to  bedL  give  Uli 
aoDX  tc^en  of  affectiou,  aa  a  nioILer  doea  to  ber  cbikL 

During  tbe  time  that  the  princeaa  and  Pergaaii  ilcpt  on  deck  dori^ 
the  Digfat,  wbere  did  the  liitle  Victorioe  ileepT  Aa  tfae  rooaa  ftr  tte 
mfftda  Waa  fot  two  nurida,  *o  when  her  royal  higboea  wajifeid  to  afeep  aa 
deck,  one  of  thoae  maida  went  to  ileep  in  ber  rojal  higfaneaa'a  roea^Hrf 
VktoTine  went  to  titep  in  the  aame  room  n  itb  ber. 

Doyosmetn  ia  the  catnn  of  tbe  princeai  below  the  deck,  and  M^fwt 
iiig  to  Uie  dining-room  >'oa  have  before  deacribedt        Yea, 

Do  you  remember  (lie  cfaiutian  uaun  of  Perganri  T  Bartbola^ea, 
wboae  fcatival  ia  tiMJay. 

Do  you  remeaiber  any  thing  that  look  place  on  Saial  BaitfaaloMM*^ 
day,  OD  the  voy^e  in  (^.lealion  t  1  reoiember  to  ba*c  been  at  andHt 
at  Syracnae  from  the  Holy  Laud,  and  that  night  there  wih  «  geuwd 
b'nminatioo  on  the  ahip^  a*  fer  u  it  waa  powble ;  Perguni  rendered  Ik 
crew  all  merry,  Ibey  all  got  drunk,  and  be  gave  a  dollar  a-piece  to  eaA 
of  tbe  Milorsj  there  waa  no  ottier  thing. 

Do  yon  remember  any  aboalat  When  Uiey  were  dnrnk,  the  aadiw 
ihonted  "  lire  tbe  Prince^"  "  Live  tbe  Cbevatier." 

While tbh  waa  galag  on,  tfaoae  r^cioga  and Uiaoe ahout^  wliaiwwe 
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Uw  princHi  and  Ihe  cbevalier  doing,  were  tbry  togefterf  Pergami 
iva*  walking  on  Aie  deck  applnudiug  tJtc  tailors,  the  princeM  wh  tiUkig 
under  tlie  teot,  wliicli  was  railed  like  a  ceiling 

Do  you  remember  the  priucen  walking  about  »l  that  time  on  .the 
deck?        1  remember  her  alio  nalbing,  for  ihe  could  not  be  dnaja 

With  whom  did  ahe  walk  t        With  Pergami. 

Did  she  merely  walk  side  by  side,  or  arm  in  arm  ?         Arm  in  ^m. 

Do  you  remember  Pergami  lauding  at  Tanacioa  t  I  reriienibcr  (o 
hare  seen  him  embark  in  the  Launch  which  1  leiit  on  shore,  ant)  [  re- 
member to  have  aeen  the  IauocIi  return  without  Pergami. 

How  long  did  he  lemain  a.bwut  T         Three  days. 

AtxnitwhattiBieof  Utedayor  tiie  night  saa  it  be  returned  I  Du- 
■Dg  tbe  night  at  Porto  d*  Anm. 

About  tthat  hourf        About  ten  o'cloufc. 

Wu  the  princeM  op  board  at  Ibat  lime?  The  princeM  wai  on 
biMr«t  and  under  the  lent. 

Where  did  Pergani  go  upon  hia  coming  on  board  1  The  princeia 
went  to  meet  him  at  the  topof  the  ladder,  and  they  went  both  together 
under  the  tent. 

Wai  the  tent  afterwarda  doudf  They  aupped  firat,  and  aflcr- 
warda  the  tent  was  cloaed,  and  they  went  lo  lie  down,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing they  landed. 

Did  tbey  remain  under  the  tent  all  night  f        Yea. 

Did  you  go  on  ihore  at  Jaffa  or  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre  T  J  have  bnded 
at  St  Jean  d'Acre  aud  at  JaK. 

Did  you  go  on  tlte  journey  to  Jenualem  with  tbe  pri^ceaa  or  not  t 
Ko. 

No  part  T  I  mw  her  moant,  and  then  I  went  oo  board,  aad  they 
took  the  road  to  Jcmialem,  and  I  returned  on  board. 

On  the  return  of  Pergami  on  board  the  TCtael,  aAcr  the  return  from 
Jeruaalem,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  had  aoy  new  title  or  order  ? 
Yea,  he  had  the  onler  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Any  other  f  No  other  but  on  t>oard  wu  inatiluted  tbe  order  of  St. 
Caroline  which  bad  been  ipoken  of  at  Jenualem. 

Do  yon  know  from  aoy  thing  you  heard  from  the  priocess,  or  in  the 
preaeuce  of  the  princcaa,  what  rank  Pergami  had  in  that  order  of  St. 
Caroline ;  what  station  be  held  T        Grand  matter  of  tlie  order. 

Have  you  ever  in  Italy  been  examined  by  any  peraon  aito  the  con- 
duct of  the  princraa  and  Pergami  during  thia  voyage  t        Yei,  1  have 

At  what  place  T        At  Milan. 


3U  KXAvnunoM  i 

D»  ;m  kMW  Ike  mmb  aT  the  ttitf^ 


Did  foa  gn  abMt  inor  a>WB  dni^  or  wfeitf       Tc%  AaC^Mi 

Wen  joa  aftcmnk  apftGed  to  lo  coae  hmf        1  woo. 

niKRwereTouittUtiKf        Al  NiflH. 

Whn  w«R  ;m  w  opplNd  tab  «  oarif  M  jM  CO.  iceDaMir-  '  «k 
theClilarjBKlimaAed  lo  cow  hoi;  Hd  BthM  jomej^i^BC 
lao&  aod  cooU  boI  bo  dooe  «■  iLLUiit  wt  ■;  kMUK^ftr  X  arfftfc 
goot,  I  gaic  to  oer  ■^■ler  a  ccftiBeate  of  two  phyiiBl^^  te^ 
■iy«r ftna  it;  Ihe  ■ 
to  tw  ra—Mifed  bf  ttc  m 
bn^f^  Mea  letter  for  the  Nopofitan 

Hr.  WiUiani9  objected  lo  these  qneatioas   on  ibe  onfiU 


The  counael  were  toformed  that  those  qaestiau  wo^  k 
more  applicable  n  re-examtoation,  if  the  rrom  i  hm^^^ 
led  to  them. 

Jfr.  StUeittr-gtrnmL — Where  n  |XNr  tCMel  at  pvo^rtV  -K 
drip  at  (H^rvat  i*  «■  her  waj  TroM  AapKa  lo  Hipko ;  m*  fa^Mrt  M 
notallowowlocaaie  bm,  for  ny  iliip  ma  IcMded  on  ^^McaMt^I 
bad  BiTCo  onkia  Ibal  At  ihooM  be  noloaded  at  Regpo.. 

CROSS-EXAHIHED    BV    MB.   WtLLlAMS. 

Wb(B  did  JOS  leave  Ibe  ibip  of  wbicfa  joo  bare  bcra  li^  ^^Aavli 
eooie  kereV  I  bare  Ml  offniling,  and  I  ba*e  given  mjwM^\t^ 
ntbat  nT  ihtpwai  loadetl  on  mv  own  aceoant ;  I  had  aai^toratioM 
tbecargoof  Bjihip;  that  rtrj  dtip  whkb carried  her  royal  UcbMSk 
Dcw  coMOWndgd  by  Jiacamo  Peltotiizzi  *. 

If  yon  arc  rigblly  niMicnloail^  yoo  are  now  Ibe  o«aer  or  patt  mm^ 
of  Ibe  raael,  aitd  not  Ibe  captain  t  I  an  the  .owD«r  of  tbe  Mm^ 
the  enfo  I  have  left  wheo  I  case  here,  ooe  half  oTtbat  car^n  mm  w^ 

*  Sotoe  of  Ibe  Jouniab  ban  H,  ■■  Pallvleno.** 
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Yob  are  widontood  to  hare  said  that  a  certaio  perwa  whoa  you 
have  oanied  ii  captain  of  that  ?eiiel  now  V  Jiacomo  Pettotuni  m  tho 
captain  whom  I  had  appointed. 

From  what  place  was  it  that  you  came  to  England^  aa  you  did  aot 
oome  from  your  tliip  ?        I  waa  at  Naples. 

Is  that  tiie  place  to  whieh  you  beiong ;  ia  that  your  town  ?  Ntpka 
is  my  native  country,  but  I  dwell  in  the  Piana  di  Soranto. 

Who  was  it  that  applied  to  you  to  come  to  this  country  ?  The 
minister  sent  a  messenger  to  find  me,  because  my  commercial  a&in  are 
at  Naples. 

Did  you  see  the  minister  f       I  did. 

Name  him  I       Sir^  IViliam  A*Coar^  the  English  ambassador  at 

Ha?e  yoa  made  toy  bargaia  with  any  penoo  aa  to  the  aum  yoa  are  to 
have  f       Yes^  1  have. 

Have  yoa  made  this  agieement  with  the  minister?  Daring  the 
ife  daya  that  1  have  twen  at  Naples^  endeavouring  not  to  come,  I  have 
told  all  my  circumstances  to  the  minister ;  but  the  minister  being  con*, 
vinced  of  my  situation,  haa  appointed  to  me  a  thousand  dollara  a  month ; 
hat  I  have  already  lost  four  thousand,  because  the  cargo  that  I  have  sent 
to  discharge  at  Reggio  1  have  not  sold  at  a  price  which  1  ouglit  to  have 
aold  it  1  have  advanced  money  to  Manfredonia  to  buy  another  cargo^ 
md  that  haa  remained  unemplojfed ;  and  the  miniater  haa  given  me  Ala 
paper  at  the  last  moment  when  1  set  out. 

Do  yoQ  andentaod  English  f       Na 

How  often  have  you  been  in  England  before,  if  ever  f  EigktfeMi 
months  before ;  I  was  once  before  in  England  with  my  ahip. 

Were  you  ever  before  that  in  England  f       No, 

Only  once  then  f       Once  before  thia ;  this  is  the  second  time. 

Have  yoa  received  any  money  in  advance,  or  is  this  som  yo«  speak  of 
m  expectancy  ?        I  have  received  one  month. 

In  advance  f        I  rei*eived  at  Milan. 

I  understand  you  to  aay  that  you  no  longer  go  with  the  vesml,  bat 
that  yoa  have  a  captain  on  board  that  vessel ;  how  is  it  that  the  eaptain 
could  not  go  with  tiw  vessel  without  you  f  The  captain  mwigatea 
the  ship  without  ma^hot  he  reoeivca  the  order  from  me^  and  aa  aoon  m  I 
am  abaent  he  cMMot  receive  soch  an  order,  and  acts  according  to  hia 
pleasure. 

If  you  are  understood  right,  yoa  left  the  vessel  actnally  perfoiining  a 
voyage  f  I  left  my  ship  which  had  mi1ed  from  Manfredonia  to  go  to 
^g^o,  where  she  was  going  to  dtscharge  her  cargo;  after  having 
arrived  here  I  have  learned  that  my  captain  •haatoM  the  caige  at  kai 


^ Itahel  ihmB  -maiVe,  prtee.  it  An  ctrHiJ)  JtatrfKt'fvMk Tft WiW 
fte  price.  ''   ■      ''  "  '    '  '■  ""'i 

/flfrrTin'fCT-.— Five  cirlini  »  aboUt  fMnfy-flW  *p««^c0K'% 
cariiiii  ii  five  peace  of  iliia  couotry.. 

Mr.  Willwnir'— Perliapa  >ou  have  nwde  «  note  protelj|fa 
TOjrage  here..    (Order,  order). 

Ito  jU  ^a  lo  My,  th*1  if  you  aid  tiU  tiuUe  ttf  Eta^WMtt^i^ 
liave  fluulc  *liy  dlfiference  u  to  t)M  ikle  or  tlMi(-c*p>T  '  'Tca^  IHMI 
ODC  teuon :  ■  tecond  rcMon,  if  I  had  not  Ml  out  br  England  I  vMiil 
Itan  contioDcd  my  coniperTiil  afliiln,  for  1  hare  left  017  coontry  jaMn 
Qte  lYme  of  the  hirvMt ;  and  1  advanced  tnoaey  to  Manfredoate  <B  liy 
corn,  BDil  by  thu  time,  if  I  had  not  come  here,  I  would  have  pHiMi 
murti  ni  to  cbmpeniate  me  fbr  tM' Um  oifeigM  fboritiuid'VMIkM  MAI 
made  JD  the  yrar  1818.  '  ^  ^<* 

"Ekplain;if  yod  can.hoiv  your coinitiK  16  EAgtaDd  MalMa>«ay4|b 
i»oceWVofl»i!  proWotToatof  a»rt  voyiget        Vrtr*  fcad^  '  "'"■^ 


captain  to  mH  tlie  cargo  at  not  lea  tlian  twenty-ftnr  cairliui 
tlie  captain  hiriiiK  arriveil  at Rrg);io,  and  lieMrinKthat  I  had  gtweiMJl 
bai  taken  upon  hinueir  to  lell  at  twenty-one  auflul,  and  aiace  My'«t 
val  here,  I  have  heard  that  the  prire  of  corn  «•>  laiaed  to  IwimIjJi 
clrlini,  and  not*  I  nm  told  it  hat  reached  nearly  to  thirty. 

Do  you  nieon  to  atate  that  your  being  here  aflfert*  the  price  of  ennfe 
Italy  f     {A  murmvr  through  tht  heult). 

Mr.  Williains  was  not  aware  that  diia  qUeatSoo  wte  ir» 
gular. 

The  Lord  Chancellor, — There  is  no  objectioif  to  the  UttiiA 
counael'a  qneatioii. 

Mr.  Williaibi  observed,  that  it  wu  umtal  for  ulsnce  ta  fee 
obierved  in  those  courte  with  which  he  wu  faniilir  "iD  ibow 
courts  where  the  judges  presided ;  their  lordthipa  wonM  tbiac- 
fore  escuae  him  if  he  did  not  quite  understand  the  intAnuptioq. 

The  Marquii  of  Duwnihire  was  of  opinien  |bat  ere^  mdri* 
gienceand  facility  ahooM  beextended  td  the  Inamrii  giniliiiwa 
who  were  engaged  id  Aia  innstigaiiofi.  ^HtmTf  '  kum.)  4t 
una  on  thia  occaufw  the  duty  of  the  houae  to  act  wiA  flu 
vtBiMt  impantiaUtjr.  (Hear,  hear.)  Everj  part  of  the  jpn- 
•eedinga  now  pending  before  their  lordahipi  abouM  be  na^il 
iritfc  lbe'gT«iteat  poaible  atteotion;  and  it  vac:  of  iiao^' 
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importance  to  the  interests  of  justice  thai  the  evidence  of  both 
sides  should  be  given  with  the  utmost  clearness,  (fikar,  Acar.). 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  certainly  thought^  that^  when  aiiy 
question  struck  noble  lords  to  be  objectionuble,  the  objecUoti 
should  be  openly  made^  instead  of  manifesting  any  expression 
of  feeling.  A  contrary  course  made  that  sort  of  impression 
on  those  %vho  were  not  accustomed  to  their  lordships'  pro- 
ceedings^  which  created  embarrassment.  He  was  sure  that 
no  intention  existed,  on  the  part  of  any  noble  iord^  to  produce 
such  an  effect.  But  he  conceived  that  their  lordships  ought 
to  have  a  proper  command  over  themselves,  and  that  an  entire 
silence  should  be  maintained,  except  where  a  just  reason  for 
interruption  could  be  shown ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  reason 
should  be  stated.  {Hear,  hear.)  He  made  this  observation, 
without  alluding  to  any  particular  examination  or  cross-exa- 
mination, but  applied  it  to  the  whole  of  these  proceedings. 
(Hear^  hear.) 

Mr.  WilliatM. — ^Then  you  mean  to  state,  I  hat  the  captain  has  di*^ 
obeyed  your  orders,  and  that  you  have  in  conaequeDce  lost  the  sum  you 
have  stated  9  It  would  have  been  a  disobedience  if  1  bad  been  prsb- 
sent ;  but  as  I  was  not  present,  he  has  not  foreseen ;  1  would  have  fiire* 
aceu ;  and  he  has  Buffered  himself  to  be  deceived  by  those  who  wars 
present,  and  has  caused  roe  that  loei. 

Have  you  not  said  that  you  gave  an  order  to  the  captain  9        YesL 

Which  order  the  captain  has  broken?  He  has  disobeyed  this  order 
irnmediufely  after  he  heard  1  had  set  out  from  Naples  for  £nglaod. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent*  that  when  you  made  the  bargain  for  ene 
tiioiisand  dollars  a  niontli,  you  foresaw  any  thing  of  this  that  you  have 
lieard  since  ?  I  have  alwuys  foreseen  an  evil,  for  1  did  not  wiah  to 
coYiie  hcie,  not  only  on  account  of  my  health,  but  also  on  account  of  aiij 
iHterett. 

Where  w«a  the  sale  of  the  cargo  9        At  Reggio. 

How  far  is  that  from  Naples  9  Reggio  is  opposite  Messina  9  otf  tile 
sti-aiglit  line  it  is  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  distant ;  by  land,'  going 
a  circuitous  route,  it  is  more  than  three  Inindred  miiesL 

When  did  }'oii  last  see  Gaetsno  Pstur»>9  .  The  Isst  tiiM  i  havestea 
Gaetaiio  P:iiurzo,  was  here  in- London. 

At  what  time  9        Two.days. 
<    You  did  not  sec  him  yesterday  9        1  had  not  seen  him  before  I  mif 
hin;  here ;  I  had  not  «eu  him  for  eighteen  months. 

When  did  you  see  FMusid  Isst;  tfae  day,  hour,  or  the  niaate^  if  fan 


agrtliiii :  Hint  It.  in  Ttti  r — '"  'H-'-^ff  *-  — — * —  ■        <tiri 

YoM  dt<  not  bruWh*  wMfc  IJm  ttewowi^*      D^Ommmtamgl 

kn«  taken  Hj  ooAa  wUk  Irimthii  nvrain^  ' ' '^.•-<> 

Yon  hn«  had  no  talk  upon  tba  evitanB  .Alt  Pittm^m  yogtatot 

NotbcoHaFrtnairaiMDattdiriMtbciMUt  nar-«Bi  •  piMtl* 

ib«a«plMluaoblifedtia«riutlmnK«.  -  S 

DUToniaqiiinorPituRowbatbcPitBnatlMdMidff         Mk  ^-'^ 

Vhatdo]min>eaBb7«viagtliatPtfiinni*anUnifcftiajaat'    Ik 

■MM  1  kri  toU  Ub  tD  My  Oe  pUn  tndk  ttatlM.hMnn^  wIlB^ 

■h nil  llitnliiiilii  II J  Iki  [ilitii  lulhi  niranrhlik  Ihiiiiljly 

■yotth.  :, 

Haw  floaU  JOB  teO  Out  PUivw  wonM  nat  MBtkin  wkat  h^  fMi% 


wonMaottd^batlMant  to  ^  Ud 
tMtoU. 

Mr.  CohflD  mU,  Oat  U  «gi«ad  in  t 

Mwhwi  <6  ^Jneto^-Thnt  the  lubjaet  in«  of  aMii 
aatan^  that  it  cunot  be  tatked  about ;  that  ii  tlie  aqMlWKB 
vhidi  Mr>.CV>hen  and  I  ^[ree.  ".  .^ 

Ifr.  ITifliwi.'  PM anybody  Idl  yon  not  to  ^Triktn  Titwn  alWI 
ivhatFitnraanttdiiemyattardayr  Vo,  Ihnetold  Patoma  alg^ 
by  Biy  own  ne^  wiUMOt  being  proo^ited  by  anybady,  not  (^  mi 
abontiL  .      . 

Do  I  imdentand  yon  r^t  that  yon  toU  Bttonot  *  Now  ^at,  t^ 
tana,  yoa  aodldDuatnyoM  wordabootyonretuinMioaflf  y^» 
dayr  TUiiiTCrynatnnl;  tbrtotdllootheiaalltboaetUnsawHtt 
«B  My  in  tbk  faaoM  m  n«t  decant,  ia  not  creditable. 

Yoaa^yoatoM  iteryMrnm  accord  toPatnno;  did  yanldllk 
tamo  laatn^bt  if  thii  Boning  ttat  tt  woqU  net  bo  fll  fnr  jiw^ 
Patnnatatdk  about hja aaMinatlatt of  ycalnrday f        Yo^  ^p^,^ 

Hid  yov  no  cnrioatty  to  know  from  Patnrao  wbo  rrarrii^rt  ^^,4r 
what  aoit  bt  atan  Ur.  Attomey-geDcnl  or  Hr.  Salieitar«enen]  ««ff 
Thatdonaotbdanglonelo  atk  tbowtUngii  fcr  aH  My  atlMt^ J 
hara  thpttitaf  noUriag  elM  but  that  I  wm  obHged  tn  makn  Hf»  ff- 
pearance  before  tbeae  gentleoMO.  tbeM  ktrdt,  „ 

.  iCon  .Ihonibt  an  eaUicIy.abcaM  that,  that  yon  eonld  mak  wJM 


Have  yon  been  u  tin  rooM  before?  Y«^  but  Oian  «r«n  ■•([ 
Oowmkira, 

WhenwcnyoutBflnarooHbdbret        On  Snndqi  ^, 

'  'WhnaaMMWllfeyonr       A  itatfMMM  haa  fcwiM  —  te  ^tir. 
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tlM  cunMitiei^  not  ooly  of  this  room  but  even  where  the  coronation  is 
to  take  p]aoe»  to  see  those  places. 

Was  it  an  Englishman,  or  who»  who  brought  you  ?  An  Englidi 
gentleman. 

Do  you  know  his  name  ?  who  is  he  ?        No. 

Do  you  know  his  person  ?  '    I  know  his  person. 

Have  you  seen  him  before  you  came  before  their  k>rdships  this  morn- 
ing ?        1  think  not 

Have  you  looked  about  you  to  see?       1  have  not. 

Should  you  know  his  name  if  you  heard  it  ?  Because  it  is  a  person 
whom  1  know»  but  I  diould  not'  by  name ;  even  if  his  name  was  men- 
tioned I  should  not  know  it 

.  'How  often  have  yoo  seen  him  ? .  - 1  hav«  aeen  him  ofteni  many 
times,  bxA  always  transiently,  because  I  do  not  understand  his  langmrge^ 
nor  he  mine. 

Did  you  see  him  at  Milan  ?        No. 

Only  since  you  came  into  this  country  f        After  arrival  in  England. 

When  did  you  arrive  in  England  ?        On  the  14th  instant 

When  were  yoo  examined  as  to  what  you  had  to  say  ?  I  was  ex- 
amined at  Milan. 

Have  you  not  been  examined  since  you  came  to  England  ?  Yes^ 
but  verbally  so. 

Who  examined  yon  ?   '    A  gentleman  whom  I  do  not  know. 

That  was  not  the  same  gentleman  who  shewed  you  this  place,  was  it  f  .No. 

Look  in  that  quarter  to  see  who  it  was  who  shewed  you  this  place  ? 
The  person  who  is  oiUed  Major  Domo;  I  do  not  know  by  what  name 
he  is  called. 

Do  yoo  see  that  person  ?       No. 

What  did  you  mean  by  turning  and  pointing  to  that  gentleman  behind 
yoo  f        Because  he  examined  tane.    (Pointing  to  Mr.  Bourchier,  one  of 
Oe  Solicitors  of  flie  Treasury.) 
^  Do  yon  see  the  person  who  shewed  yoo  the  room?        I  do  not 

Who  came  with  you  from  Naples  to  this  country  ?  I  have  eoMit 
with  the  kingfs  messenger  and  my  own  servant 

Who  paid  for  the  expensea  of  the  journey  from  Naples  to  this  ct  v 
try  f       The  king's  messenger. 

Did  yna  see  Colond  Brown  before  yon  came  from  Italy  to  this  coun- 
try T        Yes. 

Were  you  examined  tfani,  jort  before  yoor  deptiture,  by  Colonel 
Brown  ?  No ;  Colonel  Brown  exanuned  me  last  year  in  Decembr r* 
as  1  have  said  liefore. 

And  a  certain  lawyer,  Vimercati,  was  present^  was  he  not  ?  T(^ 
yimercati  put  tiie  qoeistions  in  the  |N«ience  of  Colonel  Brown.        ' 
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What  do  yoa  consider  to  be  the  erpcDHi  of  nartfrtlDg  Md  ft  A^  hy 
the  month,  taking  in  the  p«;  of  all  the  officera  lind  BCD,  aU  •sogt  fc 
harbour  duel  T  Mf'crew  cofwiated  of  two-and-twen^  huA;  Shk 
two-aod-tventj  perioaa,  taking  one  fi>r  another  at  ten  doltan  ftr 
month,  make  f  SO  dollan  per  month ;  to  feed  io  many  baoAa  it  Rqrin 
at  leaat  m  modi,  eapechdly  that  year,  it  being  a  year  of  great  acsid^; 
then  there  are  the  expensei  of  wear  and  tear,  the  eapenaea  oT  wear  md 
tear  on  that  occaaion  were  alio  very  high,  for  we  mart  have  rnrwift  fe 
regard toaail^  and  as  to  anthorg;  tocarrya  prcM  of  aail;  tbenllMriih 
the  keeping  of  the  ship,  fbr  the  royal  penonage  onboard  it  WMtaaa- 
aary  to  keep  tbinga  in  more  tight  or  ckar  order;  Uien,  if  yon  wflltA 
into  conaideration  the  inauranee,  which«ipoD  a  diip  that  coat  bw  II^W 
dollai^  is  at  least  one  percent.;  ifyoa  pot  tegether  all  tbeM  e^^M^ 
you  trill  find  there  remain!  hardly  any  thing  out  of  ttieae  7S0  ddBn' 

MarqiUi  pfLatudown. — HaTing  stated  that  yov  were  diaappailirf 
in  the  profita  you  expected,  from  Tiaving  her  royal  highneaa  the  i^Wn**" 
of  Wales  on  board  your  ship,  did  you  In  cunseqnaice  uT  that  dkappat^ 
ment  make  aiiy  application  for  compensalioo,  eiQier  to  her  rojal  hat 
□eaa  or  any  person  acting  for  IierT  To  her  royal  highneaa  1  did  art 
tsake  aoy  application,  becauw  ahd  dnnnisced  me,  and  KiaiKeJ  ^  i 
certificate  of  good  service;  and  this  was  on  account  of  Petganv  be- 
cause they  wished  that  I  should  have  carried  them  to  Vmice  ^  |k 
departure  from  Rhodn ;  the  princess  comroaaded,  (br  ttte  prhcH 
always  commanded  what  Pergami  commanded,  that 'tttey  wMed  IB  p 
toVeniee.  In  sailing,  after  leaving  the  island  of  Caodia,  tbewtofvM 
continually  fhtm  the  north ;  remaining  in  that  stala  wa  av«re  nbgli 
have  no  more  water,  the  water  was  going  to  be  at  an  rad,  |br  I  M 
forty-four  people  ard  nine  bones;  I  told  her  Ifaat  as  the  water  *■ 
near  at  an  end,  it  was  necessary  that  fre  should  land  ;  they  did  not  wVk 
to  go  to  Morea,  they  did  not  winh  to  return  to  Candia,  therclbtc  ftey 
were  obliged  to  go  to  Sicily;  arriving  in  Sicily,  they  then  V^^ 
across  the  strait  of  Sicily  and  went  to  Naples,  and  froAi  NuM  M 
Campo  d'Anza ;  Pergami,  on  landing,  because  he  had  proiaitad  N( 
^OOO  dollars,  as  a  present  by  the  means  of  the  consul  at  Tunis,  ttid  M 
there  was  no  present  for  me,  because  I  would  not  take  Ihcm  to  VealM} 
then  when  I  came  here  last  year,  I  gare  a  memorial  to  ny  ainlMltailf 
Count  de  Ludolpli,  and  I  stated  that  as  I  beliered  myself  to  biJtMfd 
*he  British  government,  because  I  trad  had  the  honour  al  baring  Ik 
EngHah  flag,  I  expected  the  present  which  I  had  not  recciyed;  and'oa 
account  of  this  memorial  which  I  gave  to  Count  de  Lndolpb,  the  BmfiA 
■ovemroent  have  known  that  I  was  Vinceuo  Gar^nlo  of  Naples 

Do  you  recollect  when  her  royal  higfaacs*  waa  on  board  thia  ^if, 
to  han^  at  difflerent  times  upon  one  prtteace  or^anotlier,  diriwd  Oe 


V.  04R01ULQ    0Y    TUK    LORD3.  ,^L^ 


ff^  ISiVmpito  witlvUrnvr  ftiqni  that  pvt  vfth^M^krfftv^wkf^M'^ 

[Thif  answer' seemed  tu.excUe  some  surprisej 
If  yoa  had  for  any  pailicular  reason  be^D  in  the  habit  of  dinsf^ltinf 
t^lm^o  M  1rilhdi;pfir  /rpm  that  part  of  the  deck  y/hm  they  «ifere« 
iwder  tone  pretenue  or  another,  is  it.  not  probable. you  w,ou]d  have^fi;- 
lUfmbered  itf  {^ow  I, understand  it:  ooce  I  rciiiember. to  have.aeeii 
j^r  royal  bighnen  ■jttinK.aiid. stooping  on  the  bed  of  Pergami,  and  to 
Wve  detired  Gactano  Paturao  to  go  awar»  for  it  waa  not  decent  for 
Iriniy  vr^  waa  a  young  |9an»  to  be  preifent ;  |)ecauie  wlien  I  taw  her 
f^fil  hlgtmeaa  atoopfng  ou  the  bed  in  that  way»  I  le.ut  a^ay  Gaetano 
Fatnnow  who  was  a  young  man.  not  to  aee  that  thing  which  I  tliougjit 
mKcem* 

Ou  that  one  occmImi  en  jrhleh  yoanoallcct  tOihm  dmndjG/uUab 
faiWBoto  niBonreiicom  Ibet  part  of  the  deck»  .were. there  toy  «Alher 
peitona  near  to  that  ptrt  of  the  deck-Hiear  to.  which  the.priiiQepa;j|Mi 
iWBguinJMeref  .There  Mrere  ether  peraona  who  waihed  that  Kay; 
but  I  divided  them  all,  and  sent  oae  eae  way  and  990  anolhery  that 
ahfy  aboold  not  M*e. 

.  :¥ou.are  tobe  mdcrslood  tojay,  that  you.  desired,  all.  the  penoot, 
with  the  exception  of  her  .royal  highness  apd  PergiMiii,.  tfi  .witUdrnF 
4Nia that  part  of. the  df^k  in  irbkh  tbey  ,wrraf  All.it««P*  tJie 
priucesi  and  Pergami.  who  renmined  in  H^t  p|ace. 
.  ,f^  y^o  xecotffct  aqy  ,ODe, person  in  pairticu^r,  ei^cept  P^turzo^ 
'whQOi  you  BO  de^red  to  withdraw?  I  conunanded  it  to  my  crew  ; 
bat  there  waa  always  the  Count  Scavini.  who  wai  there  to  receive  the 
Command*  of  her  royal  highness. 

The  Count  Scavini  did  not  withdraw,  at  thetiose  of , which  you.  speaJtt 
4l9 ;.  bt-eai^e  .be  remaiM^alwayathere. 

>4  i?«f r.r- When  Die.t^ot  %▼?•  ploaet'  «t  night,, .wf»  the  (latcliway.  aft 
tlieifp  of  the  ladder  (Uaii^lly  shut  or  left />peq  f  .Sometiines  .it  waa 
^bnt,  aometimes  not :  1  have  seen  it  Khut  in  the  morniog  when  the  tent 
was  open,  beeaose  it  was  obliged  to  be  shut  after  the  tent  had  been 


tAK wgh^jdnrian^ linn ttia.4ieiit  xaacloiad, Jwd you Um naaVM^ 
knowhig  whether  that  hatchway  was  left  opea.oc  sh|i|?  I,qmi|!at 
•ly.wjietber  it;|ra4^  ^}(ne4,9^ ji^t:  ;^^t  I  can  My  is,,  that  io  the,p)orn. 
ifffg  wh^n  the  ^nt  ifaa  open«l,  I  saw  thia^atchway  closei\sometinifa. 
*  Is  the  name  of  her  royal  highncas  affixed  to  that  certificate  of  good 
aoadoct  which  you  have?  flerfoyaMiigfaDcai  knew  it  was  wi^ttMi 
•■tirely  in  her  own  band-writiDg. 

T  ••  «  S 
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■ttbomdor,  hate  yoa  receiTed  any  compennlion  f  I  Inve  TcceMI 

•nottiiiij^ ;  nay,  my  miiibtcr^  and  the  colonel  to  whom  I  have  meDtioMl 
if,  toid  nie  that  they  knew  nothing,  and  that  I  might  go  to  Loada^ 
and  tiien  might  aee  apon  thisi>articnlar. 

'vVliat  Colonel  do  you  Diean  f        Colonel  Browii. 

[Symptoms  of  impatience  were  now  expressed  by  seven 
noble  lords,  with  cries  of  "  withilraw,  tvithdraw."] 

Earl  of  DonovghmorM. — You  have  said  that  at  times  whes  tk 
princess  and  Pergami  were  together  upon  the  deck  you  have  thoughts 
proper  to  desire  your  mate  to  retire;  do  you  recollect  on  one  nrriais 
having  desired  your  mate  so  to  retire  wheu  the  priiiceaa  and  Perfsas 
were  seated  ou  the  gun  ? 

Mr.  Williams  begged  to  suggest  to  their  lordships  whetlur 
this  question  was  not  in  an  objectionable  form. 

Do  you  recollect  to  have  ever  seen  the  princeaa  and  PergannaMiBi 
together  upon  Ihe  gun  ?        Yes,  I  have  anid  so. 

In  what  aituution  were  they  placed  as  to  each  other  ?  Perfmuoa 

the  gun  and  tlie  princess  on  his  knees. 

Did  you  on  that  occasion  send  away  your  mate?  Always  vpM 

that  orcHsion,  wlienever  they  stood  still  to  look  at  auch  thioga  I  ttst 
them  away,  one  one  way,  and  one  another. 

The  witness  was  then  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  was  re- 
tiring frotn  the  bur,  when 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  observed,  that  the  witness  bad 
mentioned  his  having  received  a  certificate  of  good  condsct 
from  her  royal  highness  ;  and  he  wished  to  ask  the  house  if 
the  witness  might  be  desired  to  produce  it. 

The  witness  was  recalled,  and  examined  by  the  Lord- 
Chancellor. — From  whom  did  you  receive  that  paper  (the 
certificate)? — From  the  Princess  of  Wales  at  Villa  d'Est^ 
when  1  went  to  her  from  Genoa. 

Did  she  give  it  to  you  herself,  or  through  any  other  per* 
son  ?— -The  princess  wrote  it  herself  in  my  presence,    and  sh 
herself  gave  it  to  me. 

The  interpreter  being  desired  to  read  the  certificate,  aske- 
if  it  was  their  lordships'  pleasure  that  he  should  read  it  i3 
£nglish  ?  (Cries  of  No.  fio,)  It  was  then  read  in  the  oA 
ginal,  as  follows : 

""  Sod  AlMfse  Royal,  La  Princesse  da  Gallet  assiir  parcc 


M?  ALDBRMAif  Wood,  M.  p. 


ianJoliifiMMid  ty  Thof  Krny.j^.Tabniiut/rXoir.Jki^^jgf^ 


v.  •AEOIULO  Wr  THS/LORQt^  315' 

toit  de  n  propre  mam  que  Elle  a  itt  contcDte  de9 

Service  du  Capitain  Viiicenzo  Gargiulo  qui  conimeDdaiB  la 

PoUacca  noniA  i'lndustrie  peudaiit  sou  voyage. 

'^  Caroline  Priucessede  Galles.** 
"  A  la  Villa  d'Esle, 
Cel7d^Octobrc,    1S16." 

Lord-Chancellor. — Let  an  accurate  copy  of  it  be  taken. 
.  Earl  of  L%uderdale, — You  have  slateil  that  you  saw  the  priucen 
and  Pergami  under  the  tetit,  aud  that  after  you  saw  them  in  that 
situation,  Scaviui  receifed  orders  to  let  down  the  tent ;  did  tiiat  happen 
when  the  priocess  was  leaning  on  the  bed  on  which  Pergami  if  as  lying, 
and  when  yon  ordered  your  mate  to  withdraw  I  Yes^  but  this  circum- 
ilance  has  happened  oaore  than  once;  it  did  not  liappen  that  once  only. 
.  Did  Scavini  cootinoe  to  walk  in  that  part  of  tlie  aliip  after  the  cur- 
tains of  the  tent  were  let  down  ?  Then  he  did  not  remain  iu  the 
place  where  he  w«.i,  but  he  went  a  little  more  totiic  stern,  a  little  more 
to  the  bowsprit,  or  he  went  dowu  into  his  owu  room. 

The  following  question  was  put  by  their  lurdshipSy  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  VVilliams: 

Were  you  iu  the  habit  of  going  down  to  the  dining-rbom  every  nighty 
or  every  evening  ?        No ;  that  was  not  my  place,  or  my  busiueo. 
The  witness  then  withdrew, 

Mr.  Broughani  said  be  had  an  bumble  application  to  make 
to  their  lordships;  in  consequence  of  a  communication* 
which  he  had  that  moment  received.  He  was  anaious  to  able 
one  question  of  Theodore  Majocchi  without  further  delay, 

■J      I  I  I      ■  "  ■  ■     ■    .  -  ^ — — — — ^- —        I  I II 

*  We  are  enabled  to  prevent  the  public  with  one  of  the  letters  siMit 
np  from  Gloucester,  and  first  intimating  tlidt  Majocchi  was  known 
there.  It  is  addrensed  to  a  rrspectable  person  in  London,  and  by  him 
transmitted  to  Alderman' Wood,  and  thence  to  the  Queen's  Counsel:— 

Gloucestn,  Augui<t«d. 
I  know  yon  to  be  a  well-wisher  of  the  Queen.  The  fint  witness 
called  agniinst  her  I  iMve  every  reason  to  tieiieve  is  a  man  who  lived 
with  Mr.  Adam  Hyatt,  who  brouglit  him  over  from  Italy.  He  always 
spoke  in  the  highert  terms  of  lier  Majesty,  and  said  he  had  been  offere«i 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  snd  a  place  for  life,  if  he  would  npueiir 
against  her.  I  can  find  very  creditable  people  in  Gloucester  to  whom 
he  told  this.  1  request  you  will  make  known  these  circamstances  to 
Alderman  Wood ;  and  some  person  may  then  be  kcnt  from  London  to 
make  the  necessary  inquiries  here. 

JOHN  MARSH 
To  Mr.  John  Watts,  31,  Castle-street,  Oxford-street. 

pTwo  other  letters  have  httn  received  in  corroboration  of  the  above 
natsnicnt.j 
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Httdshea  tew  «  clerk  ia'abuiker'tlioMef  li.i  1111111  Iti.  m 
to  coaie  to  pay  a  Tiait  to  fab  Botfacr,  Kmt  I  do  BOl  wlKllaer  be  wk 
any  bank,  tbii  I  do  iioCtv«ieml>er.  ' 

-  Did  foa  efcr  tell  thb  mmi  of  the  heiektepgr  tte  cli 
ipectiof  PefffMBi  eed  yoer  wageif         I  do  not 
wbetber  yes  or  oo^  whether  1  erer  conplateed  Mjfaeif  of  this  ■»«, 

Did  yoo  ever  Kpmeot  to  this  young  nuin  that  the  Priuc«  ef  IMi 
jraa  a  hmmI  excellent  woman,  a  pmdent  woaimn»  and  that  yoaW 
never  seen  any  thing  improper  or  indecorom  in  ber  oondoct  f  Jle 
1  do  not  remember. 

Did  yoQ  ever  repreaent  to  this  young  nan,  the  aoa  of  the  !■» 
keeper,  that  the  Princem  of  Wales  always,  aa  far  as  yoa  had  aeci  hi^ 
had  behaved  heraelf  in  a  moit  proper  way  ?        Him  I  do  not  rcaMaht 

Did  yoa  ever  travel  in  a  itage  coach  between  Glouoeater  and  ImlA 
or  between  Glouceiter  and  any  other  place  ?  I  rmirmbcr  to  hM 
travelled  fh>m  Glooceater  when.  1  came  to  Londoiig  tliia  I 
wlien  1  came  away  on  my  departure. 

Old  you  ever  make  any  other  journey  in  a  itage  coach  from 
cetter  to  any  other  place  than  London  ?        This  I  do  not  remember. 

-  Were  }'oo  ever  asked,  by  any  gentleman  in  a  stage  coach,  vrilh  ic> 
spect  to  the  deportment  of  the  Pnncesi  of  Wales  during  the  time  1 
were  in  her  service?        This  I  do  not  remember. 

Did  you  ever  represent  her,  to  any  person  in  a  atage  coadi;  as  fe 
having  herself  very  prudently  ?  I  do  not  reraemtier  to  have  eiv 
spoke  of  these  trausactions. 

Did  you  ever  represent  the  Princem  of  Wales  to  any  peraoo  in  a  i*f 
coach  as  a  much  injured  woman  ?        This  I  rememlMr  do  snore  notko 

Did  yoo  represent  to  any  person  in  a  stagje  coach,  or  elsewbefCi  ^ 
you  had  been  applied  to,  to  swear  against  her  royal  highuett  the  fBm- 
cess?  W^hst  I  remember  of  these  things  is,  that  1  have  never spskes 
of  these  things  in  sny  place ;  in  whatever  carriage  1  may  have  beei^  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  spoken  of  these  things. 

Did  yon  represent  yourself  to  have  been  sppiied  to^  to  awear  agssrt 
her  royal  highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  to  any  peraoo  an  aoy  aim 
whether  in  a  stage  coach  or  any  other  place  ?  1  do  not  iinikirfMi 
what  you  mean  by  the  word  Jurare. 

To  give  evidence  ?        At  what  time. 

Did  you  ever  say  to  any  body  thiit  you  hsd  beeo  applied  to,  to  five 
a  deposition  against  the  Princess  of  Wales?  I  canni>t  undeiili^ 
what  this  term  means?  I  cannot  understand  what  thb  thing  ess 
joesn. 

Did  yoo  ever  say  to  any  body  in  England  that  yon  have  beeo  appKcd 


IMCODOmS.  MAJOCCHI,  Sift 

h;togi*e  an  Mctnnt  M^tMUng   Ibc  Pnocnp'of  Wale*  affen  oktiil 

lu  Kiigland  i  no,  nCTer. 

TIm  quMtioti  V,  not  irhetber  any  body  e*er  in  point  ot  fiMt  M 
Englantt  applied  Id  joq  (d  be  aworn,  but  wlielber  you  ever  Mid  to  tuf  ■ 
bo^y  in  En^and  Hut  jon  liad  at  any  lime  or  at  any  plaie  beeu  mi  ■)>• 
plied  toT 

The  Solicitor-general  stated,  ifaat  apprehending  it  vras  the 
inteaiion  of  Mr.  Brougham  to  obtain  answers  from  the  wit 
ness  with  a  view  to  contradicting  him,  he  submitted  it  wus 
necessary  the  nauie  of  the  particular  part)'  and  the  place 
should  be  meiitionetl  in  the  question. 

Mr.  Brougham  stated,  that  he  did  not  adout  that  this  waa 
the  rule,  but  submitted,  that  as  the  witness  might  not  have 
known  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  he  said  it,  if  the 
tsitness  swore  that  he  did  not  say  so  to  any  person,  he  should 
be  at  liberty  hereafter  to  call  any  person  to  state  that  hehad 
so  stated  to  him ;  but  that  at  the  same  time  if  he  was  informed 
of  the  name  of  the  person,  it  would  be  liis  duty  to  put  it  «> 
the  witness. 

Tlie  Lord  Chancellor  stated,  that  it  had  been  ruled  in  the 
Court  of  Kitig'd  Bench,  that  counsel  ought  in  the  first  ia- 
sUniCe  to  name  the  person  referred  to,  for  that  a  person  might 
iincerely  state  that  he  never  had  had  such  convenation ;  but 
that  if  put  in  miud  of  having  been  with  a  particular  individual 
at  a  particular  tioje,  he  might  immediately  recollect  the  coui 
venation,  and  his  former  answer  might  be'DO  slur  upon  tint 
testimony. 

The  following  que  'ion  was  proposed  through  their  lortt 
ships  at  tlie  s:jggestion  of  Mr.  Brougham.  ' 

Did  you  ever  ny  to  Mr.  Johnson  In  Ihe  stage  coicli,  that  you  bad 
boaa  applied  tn^  fat  afipnr  a«  a  witi>eaa  against  the  Princma  of  Wales  f 
1  sirrar  tliat  I  do  not  know  Ifiii  naate,  aiict  (his  man  I  do  not  know, 
eiliicr  the  Dine,  or  evrn  the  cirramalatiee  ot  taking  I hta  oath. 

Did  yoa  ever  My  to  any  pernta;  •■  I  have  been  applied  to,  to  be  a 
wilncM  against  the  PrinctM  «l  Wales^"  or  worA  to  Hut  HTert  f  Never: 

Did  y«a  ever  say  to  Mr.  Johnson  or  any  other  penon  in  a  al*^ 
caM:h  ia  Engtaud,  -  1  have  had  eoAiideraUe  sdviDUges  ofiered  to  mt, 
tflwoold  be  a  witncM  agiioit  the  PriaceM  of  Waloy''  or  to  that  at 
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fectf        IbyvqrImdOTi 

tu  me  by  an  j  one 

The  qat^wm  is  nol.  whcdKr  ■■  eftr  wH^cwr  ands  Id  yoi^  lH 
filKtlier  7«o  bKTc  «id  UmLm  ofler  «w.«yHle  to.yMi#        1  Hj 
a  IhBfvjeicrJudta. 

The  Marchese  di  Spineto  wss  desired  to  state  the 
.n  Italian. 

Inierpreier, — ^*  Eo  netto  la  mea  testm  qu^  ae  ionottfb 
qaesto  discorao  di  giaramento."  I  laj  my  head,  which  bobi 
my  life,  here,  if  ever  I  have  made  this  discourse  sbost  ■ 
oath ;  he  repeats  now,  I  never  made  this  discoorse  wiih  wf 
body  concerning  an  oath  here  in  'I»ndon. 

IHd  }  OS  ever  My  to  Mr.  JohoMa  in  a  stage  coach*  that  yon  had  tai 
ofieredaaQm  of  nMoay*  or  a  ailaalioatiiodcr  gwrenaioot,  te  fHsf 
•rideoee  -agaiatt  the  Priiicaia  of  Wales  any  wbave  ff  Bst  if  1  ^  jmI 
know  evtfn  the  name  of  tbia  Johnioo. 

Did  yoo  ever  say  to  any  person  in  a  stage  coacfa^  that  yop  JhmI  ktf 
offer*^  a  sam  of  oioney,  or  a  sitaatioo  under  goTerainenl.  lor  fififf 
evidence  against  the  Princess  of  Wales?  1  lay  dowo  my  life  if  lbs 
be  true ;  and  to  you.  I  will  answer  no  arore,  liecanae  j«w  mk  at 
thia^i  I  havtAeverdfiaamt  .about ;  things  that  have  never  estendsf 
bead. 

Ilad  you  ever  any  oonversalion  with  any  liody  in  a  staae  ^mcI^  i^ 
q>ectingher  royal  bigLiiess  the  Princess  of  Wales?  |  oever.mk 
about  the  business  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  a  stage  coacb. 

When  yoo  were  travelling  by  a  ^ige  coach  io  England,  did  too  cvff 
at«au  iun  apeak  apon  the  subject  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  f  Near 
fboat  the  afiairs  of  the  Princess  of  Waks,  I  never  i»«»r  ifddltd  Hk 
those  discourses. 

Did  you  ever  in  a  diligence,  or  at  an  ino»  when  you  were  trascibf 
by  a  difigence»  say  that  you  expected  money,  or  a  place  ander  govoa- 
ment,  for  giving  evidence  against  her  royal  htghneas?         Never. 


Uow loagwere  you  m-fingiand  at  that  pewadfwhao^ yam  fiwl  ^tk 
Mr.  Hyatt  at  GJoaoester  ?  :Tbis  1  canaot  ramambar,  becavse  1  b«t 
not  the  book  in  'Whieb  L  have  BMHrkad  the  tiaw. 

^bout  how  long.. ware,  yoo  in  Mr.  Hyatt*a  avrviaa  f       •  This  u^ 
saaM  answer,  becaoaa  ft Jmve  aot  .the  book  inwhlrhil  p«t 
kMH(  I  .was  thifie. 

.Mr.   Braagbam  fttwMdtbaBkatPtbcU'lsrMi^ 
MttlgeMa  ba-bad  received. 
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'  The  SoliCitOfgenenI  reqneitod  Ac  foDowtlig  quMtiotn  to 
be  put : 

Did  you  comt:  tnm  Vienim  to  thii  country  u  Hie  *ervant  to  Mr 
ll^tt  V        It  ii  Mr.  HfM  who  brought  me  here. 

Did  you  continoe  in  the  terrice  of  Mr.  Hyatt  till  you  let  offto  return 
toVienntl  Yo^  till  that  monent;  aod  lie  paid  Tor  my  ftre  in  the 
vMch  10  London. 

EXAMINED  SY  THE  LOBDS. 
Leri  EUtnhroitglk. — When  you  tpoke  ot  her  royal  highneM  la  a 
buona  doona,  and  ■  prudent  mmun,  did  yoa  diude  to  her  ro'yal  htgh- 
■en'a  moral  condoct  aa  a  waainn,  or  to  ber  bebaiioar  fciwnnia  yoiHn  a 
nmtiemt  Wfaen  Uuuc  wis  diacMma  nqwctiag  the-  Printiv  of 
Walo,  I  alwajiaaiil  ahe  wai  buoiw  donna;  Ibrir  1  had  aaid  abe  was 
OltitA  donna,  tbey.iroiiM  have  fiaad  a  quarrel  upon  me.  '' 

The  wilaess  wan  directed  to  withdraw. 
Mr.  Brougham  stilted,  that  in  putting  the  questions  which 
h«  had  proposed  to  the  witness,  he  had  not  done  so  uhdar 
tfie  slightest  suspicion  that  auy  person  had  offered  him  a  place 
under  government,  but  with  another  view,  which  might  be 
perceived. 

.FOURTH  WlTKKSfl. 

Then  Fhuidteo  Bi'ro/fo  was  called,  and  having  been  iwom, 
«^  examined  by  Mr.  Park  a*  follows,  through  the  interplte- 
tation  of  the  Marcheae  di  Spineto. 

Of  wligt  coiintrj  are  yon  a  nalire  t        Of  Vercelli. 

luwhat  couiitryT         In  Piedmont. 

Ju  what  employment  were  yon  when  you  were  applied  to^  to  cmh 
h^  t         I  w»  at  the  service  irf  my  maiter. 

Whatuiarterl         Marquia  Incin,  a  Piedmontcae  nobleman. 

Were  you  at   any  time   in  the  icrvice    of  her    rnyal  liiglMeM  the 
princea  of  WahaT         Yei. 
.  In  what  capacity  were  you  in  ber  aervicv  ?        Cook. 

At  what  tinw  did  yoa  enter  Into  that  lervice ;  in  wbat  year  t  When 
she  came  from  Venioe ;  I  do  not  reineintier  the  year. 

Hot*  long  did  you  continue  ia  her  aerrtcel  About  two  yean,  or 
two  yean  and  a  half;  1  did  not  lUy  two  yeanand  a  half,  but  picciMty 

do  not  know. 

By  whom  were  you  hired  to  (o  into  the  aerriee  of  the  prioceaif 
Seignior  Prrganii. 

Wert  you  aoquaintad  witliScignterPargBBi  bdbtvlhaTtiM't :  Vn. 

T.  ST 


is  Ike  nme  lerriee  with  Bie. 

Was  that  id  the  wtnkm  of  OettilPiuo? 

Id  what  c«|Mwity  mm  Fefgaini  actiof  io  the 
Hit  fakty  btemmt  hecMne  dowo  isto  Che  kititefe^  to  ^tt  tke  dkhsti 
waitattaUe;  tfaco allerwawfai  he  took  the  iitiithi  ef  coaricg,  ;  j 

How  loBg  were  yea  with  Pergami  in  the  aaflw  eenrioe  at  GcHi^ 
piiio*af  I  was  at  the  senrice  of  Geoenl  PiM^  and  he  was  aT Ibi 
lemce  of  tlie  Countess  of  Pioo. 

How  Joog  did  yoa  kaow  bia  hi  the  senieftaftka  Cawiftav  af  IWt 
IciaBottell*  becaase  I  wentoatof  tkewndccafCfeial 
ffoviioed  stiU  ia  the  Auaily,  fo  ke  kecaaM  caoier. 

How  kaif  was  Peiyaaii  ia  tke  eerfkeof  tke  Caaataa  af  Piao 
you  left  Count  PiBo*ssfff?k«  I       1  do  aat  kaoai^  baeaon 
into  the  service  of  Geaaial  Pkw  ke  was  ia  tke  nmce  of 
who  aiarried  oae  aapther* 

How  kmg  were  yon  io  the  senrice  of  General  Piaaf  I  baaaMiiai 
hiai  three  timea;  once  wkea  he  was  minister  at  war,  aootbertiaMiwka 
he  was  with  the  army  of  Moscow,  and  a  tkird  tioM  I  aenred^  fai^  Idi 
BOt  eoont  that  as  a  senrice. 

Was  Pergami  in  the  serrice  of  the  countesi^  at  all  fkoae  Oirca 
when  you  were  in  the  senrice  of  the  couut  ?        Yes;  the  ooly 
wsi^  tbatl  was  paid  by  General  Pino,  and  be  was  paid  by  the  Ci 
of  Pino ;  but  we  were  all  in  the  same  senrice^  and  dined  ttjge&her. 

For  how  many  years  before  yod  entered  the  senrice  of  the  Pi 
Waks  had  you  kdbwn  Barttioloaiew  Pergami  V        I  did  not 
before ;  I  had  known  him  at  the  tiaie  when  I  eatepcd  iato  the 
General  Pino^  wlien  General  Pino  look  the  Counteaa  Phio  ibr  a  wi^ 
before  1  did  not  know  him. 

Qow  long.was  that  before  yon  entered  into  the  aervicaof  the  ff^i^— 
of  Wales.  1  ck>  not  know ;  kaving  served  another  au«tcr«  I  ^^ 
know ;  I  had  la  work,  aad  it  was  impoaahle  ior  me  to  rriii Im  ai 
thoaf  tbifigai 

At  what  place  was  it  that  you  were  taken  into  the  semceaf  her  lafd 
highness  ?  Wbea  she  went  to  the  Casa  FormigiBe,  rnnwiniiL  |»  ^ 
Hoom;  Boro9»ea^  when  she  came  froai  Venire  tke  firat  tii 

Were  yon  with  her  royal  highness  at  the  Vilh  Mlhai  f 

Weia  yoa  at  the  Villa  d*£ste  f       I  was. 

Did  yon  accompany  her  royal  highnean  in  her  vojaga  t»  Qi 
IdkL 

IMdyMactaacaokoatkatvoya^f       Idkl;  bat  on  bbiM  Ae  t«a 
skipi^  tka  Clormde  aad  tke  frigate,  I  did  not  act  as  a  cook. 
J^jiywiiiiiiiiiartfchwayihlghkamhiiiiQwawtBialhJyy      ] 
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M  retium ;  bot  before  1  retmned,  1  peribntoed  the  «Aee  tf  cook  on 
board  the  Polaccs* 

Were  you  at  La  Barona  with  tlie  princess  ?        Yes. 

At  what  place  was  it  you  left  the  service  of  the  princessf  At  the  Barana. 

How  came  you  to  leave  the  service  of  the  princess  f  Because  it 
wat  the  brother  of  Pergami  who  persecuted  me,  and  then  1  couhl  not 
stand  the  labour. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that,  that  you  could  not  stand  the  labobr  ? 
Because  it  was  too  much  labour. 

Do  you  recollect  where  the  princess  slept  in  htr  voyage  out  to  Greece  ? 
I  do  J  on  board  the  polacca. 

Btffbre  the  princess  went  to  Palestine,  do  yon  know  in  what  part  of 
iSie  polacca  abe  alept  f  Sdnfetlmes  on  deck,  aometimes  under  the  deck ; 
aometiraea  she  lay  under  the  lent,  and  somctiaiea  she  lay  down  below. 

Where  waa  the  tent  which  you  speak  of  ?  It  was  there  in  going  to 
tlie  poop ;  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  a  ship.         % 

What  was  the  usual  place  where  her  royal  highness  slept  on  her 
voyage  A-om  Jaffa  to  Italy  ?  She  always  slept  ufider  the  tent,  except 
when  we  landed ;  because  then,  on  land,  she  did  not  sleep  under  the 
tent,  for  we  had  horses,  beasts,  and  other  things;  and  she  was  under  the 
tent  on  her  return. 

Do  you  know  where  Pergami  slept  on  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Italy  ? 
Ill  Jaffa,  when  we  were  on  board  this  polacca,  1  aaw  him  enter  in  the 
evening  under  the  tent,  and  the  tent  waa  closed,  and  here  was  the 
princess,  and  he  waa  sitting  here. 

Did  yon  erer  see  Pergami  in  the  morning  coming  out  of  the  tent! 
Sometimes,  but  not  in  the  morning  eariy ;  about  a  oertain  hour  he  cam. 
out  of  the  tent,  and  came  there,  on  the  forecastle^  to  make  water. 

At  what  time  in  the  morning  was  it  that  you  aaw  Pergami  come  out 
of  the  tent  ?  Sometimes  I  saw  him  in  the  morning  early,  aometimet 
a  little  later,  when  I  waa  already  at  the  kitchen,  boiling  potatoes  for 
breakfoat  for  the  crew. 

In  what  part  of  the  vessel  was  your  kitchen  ?        Near  the  Ibremaat 

Waa  the  tent  alwaya  there,  or  was  it  let  down  at  any  partioiilar  tiHtf 
Sometimea  it  was  taken  up,  or  raised  up. 

Was  the  tent  kt  down  at  night  f        It  was. 

In  what  way  waa  the  tent  (kstened  down  at  night?  The  tent  waa 
closed,  and  was  covered  with  several  things,  and  it  was  all  closed ;  and 
aomef  imd^  I  could  not  see  what  they  were,  because  I  waa  attending  my 
kitchen ;  and  then,  in  going  about,  I  aaw  what  had  been  put  round,  and 
#very  thing  waa  anng. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  light  in  the  tent  at  night  wlico  it  waa  doaad  I 
Twice  1  have  seen  the  liglrt  put  out  of  the  tent. 

C  T  « 


asu  RECEPTION  op-^rat  ^qnabt. 


■^  I 


Do  you  kDoir  wlM  put  the  ligM  bat  or W»  ini V  ""^ 
Jit,  I  was  at  the  kitcbeii,  I  taw  ooly  the  light  pot  out.  • 

Do  yoa  know  who  reoelTed  the  Kglit  when  it  waft  pal  Mift  «r  IketHtl 
£ither  Theodbre»  or  a  nan  ealled  Carlioo. 

When  yoaMLW.Fnrgami  in  the  noninigooaw  oM  of  the  Un^  IM 
washedrtaedf  .  He  had  oo  a  gown  which  be  hMtawdete  tike pMH 
of  Greece^  which  was  of  silk. 

Tb^  Gi>iiiisel  were  directed  to  withdraw^ — ^Adjouiaed. 

RECEPTION  OP  THE   QUEEN 

At  an  early  hour  the  crowd  began  to  collect  Id  St.  JaaaaV 
square,  to  obtain  a  sight  of  her  Majesty  aa  ahe  pEnmrd  tO:l|i 
House  of  Lords.    When  the  atate-caoriage  was  draim-^ 
about  half-past  ten,  the  presaore  was  iaunenae.    Her  majaaiy, 
as  she  ascended  6er  carrii^,  was  in  the  highest  spirits.     Tit 
day  being  fine,  she  directed  the  barouche  to  be  ArbwD  opaii 
and  the  assembled  multitudes  put  forth  a  shout  for  Joy  at  lb 
opportunity  of  seeing  their  heroic  and  beloved  queen.     Thi 
procession  passed  Pall-mall,  Charing-cross,  mod  ParliamCBl' 
street,  amidst  the  enthusiastic  greetings  of  the  people.     Bar 
majesty  arrived  at  the  House  of  Lords  some  time  before  eleven. 
The  soldiers  every  where  on  the  road  presented  arms  ;  and  as 
the  procession  approached  the  houae,  the  guard   of  cavabj 
took  their  station  in  double  line  obtside  the  first  barrier,  pn* 
senting  arms  as  her  majesty  rode  down  the  lines.    The  royal 
carriage  having  passed,  they  fell  in  the  rear;  and  at  the  innar 
barrier  her  Majesty  was  received  with  similar  honours  by  iha 
infantry.     It  would  be  needless  to  repeat  the  descriptiou  ^vsa 
of  the  enthusiastic  feelings  of  the  people  on  the  preceding 
day,  9  both  when  she  proceeded  to  the  house,  and  when  riis 
returned.     The  crowds  were  greater,  and  their  expressions  of 
feeling  more  rapturous,  than  on  any  former  occasion. 


EIGHTH  DAY,  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  25. 

Th  b  Lord  Chancellor  took  his  seat,  and  prayers  were  read 
about  a  quarter  before  ten  o'clock. 

Lord  Elknhormgh  wished  to  draw  their  lordships*  attention 
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to  obt«rvatioiit  which  had  appeared  in  a  paper  of  7eaterdajy 
in*  which  an  imputation  was  cast  on  the  character  of  a  noble 
lord  now  absent,  his  wish  being  to  state  what  perhaps  that 
noble  lord  himself  would  already  have  stated,  had  he  had  die 
opportunity  of  being  present ;  and  which  would  shew  that  the 
imputation  was  unfounded,  and  at  the  same  time  that  there 
was  no  inconsistency  in  the  evidence  given  by  the  witness  Ma- 
jocchi.  Their  lordships  would  recollect  that  Majocchi  stated, 
that  he  went  first  from  Milan  to  Vienna  in  181 7^  in  the  service 
of  the  Marquis  Onitchalti :  that  he  remained  some  time  at 
Ytenna,  and  went  back  to  Milan ;  and  that  he  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Marquis  of  Onischalti  six  or  seven  months  be- 
fore  he  entered  into  die  service  of  the  British  embassy.  If  the 
dates  were  compared,  it  would  be  found  that  this  brought 
liim  down  to  the  month  of  March,  1818.  Now  he  (Lord  Ek 
lenborough)  knew  that  Lord  Stewart  landed  in  England  in 
July,  1817,  and  he  knew  that  he  had  business  of  his  own,  which 
detained  him  in  England  and  Ireland  to  February  1818.  Up 
to  that  period  he  had  seen  him  frequently ;  but  it  was,  besides, 
matter  of  public  notoriety,  from  the  proceedings  in  Chancery, 
that  Lord  Stewart  had  continued  some  time  longer  in  this 
country,  at  least  till  after  the  month  of  March.  But  he  did 
not  leave  England  until  some  months  subsequent  to  that  date, 
and  he  himself  met  Lord  Stewart  on  the  Dover  road,  in  August, 
1818.  It  was,  therefore^  impossible  that  Lord  Stewart  could 
have  been  at  Vienna  during  the  period  of  the  service  of  Ma- 
jocchi with  the  Marquis  of  Onischalti,  or  that  he  could  have 
any  communication  with  him  after  he  left  Milan.  There  was, 
therefore, no  contradiction  in  what  had  been  stated  by  the  witness 
on  this  subject.  It  would  be  found,  that  when  Majocchi  was 
asked,  whedier  be  saw  Lord  Stewart,  he  said  he  did  not  recol- 
lect, but  that  he  saw  his  secretary.  Now  he  begged  it  to  be 
understood,  that  in  making  this  explanation,  he  was  far  from 
throwing  any  reflection  on  the  conduct  of  Major  Dunn.  Nor 
could  he  conceive  how  it  could  be  stated  as  any  thing  dero- 
gatory  from  the  character  of  a  public  officer,  that  he  had  en- 
denvoured  to  secure  to  his  government  the  examination  of  a 
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vkDMfy  whose  cvidcoce  was  req and  ife  a  eaas 

4ie  digoitj  of  the  crown  mI  ihe  penoflri  hosMwafdbe 

eign.    He  ha^  atated  dw  much,  ki  order  ikit  k  anglit  hr 

uiowiii   that  diere  was  no  ccMittadktHNi  an  the  cvidssM^ 

aod  that  what  had  been  stated  icspaciiBn   the  ccMMhict  af 

Lofd  fSlewarty  m^ht  alao  be  known  to  be  na  fiilan  na  knai 

base. 

The  clerk  then  proceeded  to  call  over  the  kooae,  wh^ 
an  apology  \^  as  made  for  the  absence  of  a  jKiUe  loni  (na 
believe  Lord  Sondes)^  on  account  of  hnfiapoaitioD. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  as  sinukr  apologiea  m%ht  oocvsft 
other  dajSy  thought  it  necessary  to  observe,  that  be  hoped  as 
noble  lord  would,  hi  consequence  of  the  tempomry  iadfane* 
sition  of  a  day  or  two,  make  that  indisposition  an  excuse  hi 
absenting  himself  during  the  whole  of  this  proceedUng, 

Lord  Grenville  wished  to  know,  whether  it  waa  lolaM 
that  all  noble  lords,  who  were  present,  should  vote*  Hedii 
not  mean  to  give  any  opinion  on  this  subject  at  preaent,  yiffif 
to  say,  that  he  thought  it  might  be  very  difficult  for  noUe  hndi 
to  give  a  vote  on  evidence  ^hich  tliey  had  not  heasxl. 

I'he  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  the  qoestion,  whether 
noble  lords  should  be  compelled  to  vote  was  very  difierent  thm 
that  to  which  be  had  alluded*  He  vras  of  opinion^  that  thst 
must  depend  very  much  upon  circumstances,  upon  which  as 
determined  opinion  could  yet  be  given ;  but  he  believed  dst 
the  voting  must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  left  to  their  own  dh» 
oration. 

Lord  Grenvilje  explained. 

Lord  Erskine  made  some  allusion  to  the  printed  evidaam^ 
which  we  did  not  distinctly  hear. 

The  calling  of  the  roll  then  proceeded,  and  when  it  was 
concluded,  counsel  were  called  to  the  bar. 

Mr.  Brougham,  in  consequence  of  what  had  apjMenred  in  a 
paper  of  yesterday,  respecting  his  examination  of  Majoech^ 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  an  explanation*  It  had  bdan 
stated,  that  he  had  examined  that  witness  from  a  letter  fiem 
a  person  he  had  never  seen.    This  wais  completely 
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H«  had  MMiiud  him  ou  the  dcpontumt  of  panona  of  the 
h^ert  reapectability. 

The  Attomejr-Getieral  raid,  that  if  fats  learned  friend  com- 
plidned  of  what  appeared  in  the  public  paperif  he  had  much 
SBOre  resaon  for  doing  ao.  He  did  not  know,  whether  their 
fawdafalpa  ever  aftw  the  newapapen ;  but  there  ■  waa  in  one  of 
dmn,  7%«  Tiwtm,  ■  moat  imjuatifiible  attack  on- the  law-offi- 
cers of  the  crown ;  and  highly  improper  comments  on  the 
etidencei  He,  .however,  should  not  have  said  a  word  cm  the 
aabjecl^  had  not  his  learned  fnend  called  dimr  lordshipt'  atten- 

The  Earl  of  LMdesdale  did  not  Inttw  what  had  beeo  stated 
Mi  the  ptpers,  but  be  knew  there  were  other  puUicadons  of  a 
very  improper  nature.  In  one  of  them  (his  lordship  alluded 
to  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  a  Peep  at  the  Peers ;"  it  wat,  among 
other  things  of  which  he  had  reason  to  complun,  stated,  that 
he  and  hii  family  rec^ved  S6,000i.  a  year  from  the  Govem- 
Btent,  whereas  he  did  not  receive  a  farthing  of  the  pubhc 
money. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  aud,  that  the  proceeding  of  yesterday 
WIS  irregular;  and  he  thought  diat  if  their  lordships  should 
faff  called  upoa  to  adopt  the  same  course  again,  it  would  tie 
fit  to  give  more  attention  to  it.  As  to  what  might  be  slated 
with  respect  to  the  proceedings  going  on  before  their  lord- 
ahips,  it  was  very  difficult  to  say  what  ought  to  be  done.  It 
piarbaps  would  be  better  to  leave  that  for  future  consideration. 
With  regard  to  the  pamphlet  the  noble  lord  bad  alluded  to, 
he  should  only  say,  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  impossible  that 
more  of  falsehood  could  be  eshibited  dian  appeared  in  it. 

Then  Fnuusce  Bindio  waa  agais  called  in,  and  furAer 
eaaminedas  folhvwa,  by  iSx.  Parke,  of  «ou«ssl  m  support  pf 
the  bill,  through  the  interpretation  of  the  Marchese  di  Spiaeto. 

In  the  count  of  the  voyage  tnm  Jaflh  to  GrMcci  M  jtm  at  aaytiaie 
Methe  rides  of  the  tntfetdowaitdaj-Hnef        Da  yoa  Maaa  swirinMu 

On  board  the  dilpt        Y e%  I  have tem then. 
'   AtwhstthncortbedaywasttalF        I>lfaaaM)niiBB>whCBl  sata|i. 

BW'jva  He  tfae  ndes  of  tbaln^  at  vy  fiAB  la  Oa  vHWe  if  MM  day 
isl4>w>t       AlwmttsBidaeeribedaflheTesassit, 


WM  ptsMM  weie  HMkr  lb»  iMt  wfaH  jt  WM:  Wilrt  ilMII  ^  V  ||i 
■■■I,  there  were  PerguM  and  the  ftiaam.  .  ,,y; 

Did  yoa •ccM^any  tha  Fiiacaa  im  tbon  nkim  Am  weak  !■  ^Wf^ 
lemr        Idid. 
DidfwBAirHklKrtoEplieMwT        I  did. 

Do  joD  rcmwpber  in  whit  place  dianer  mm  prapucd  Air  the  priH|p 
■tEpboHir  I  iln  nnt  rniiiriiihrr  rriiftj  Tfcn  phrr  hut  I  twiw  iw 
wv.tadbeea  at  tbe  cmmuI'i  befare  Nmrelh;  bat  I  do  not  kawftjli! 
nsMei  of  tbe  places. 

Dn  you  know  wbere  tbe  prioceM  dined  at  Epb ww  f  1  4a  a^i^ 
member;  I  wm  wo^ag  Ibr  tbe  UmUj,  ■nd  1  did  p*j  bo  atlarA«,fe 
Iboee  thJDgi, 

Do  joa  mnember  wbere  «be  dined  at  Seal*  Nuon  ?  No;  tnaiflt 
I  went  before  with  the  luggage  and  1  weot  im  board  sh^k  . 

After  Ibe  piiaccM  returned  to  Italj,  wcm  jon.witli  her  tf  diuib 
dErtel        I  wa*.  ^^. 

Were  yoa  abo  at  the  Baron*  f        I  wm. 

Before  Ihe  time  tiiat  joa  went  on  the  tojtge  to  m ;  after  n»«t  (bl 
had  yoa  opportunitiei  of  werDg  tbe  princem  and  fVrpni  togettMT-ll 
tbe  ViFIa  Villani,  the  Villa  d-Eate.  and  tbe  Barooat 

Before  the  joyage,  do  :  became  they  pcaaemed  not  yet  tbe  Barnw  . 

At  tbe  Villa  Villani  and  tiie  Villa  d'Eale  bad  yoa    opporttuitim  af 

meing  Ibe  princem  aud  Pergami  together  before  the  voyage  f  I  M 

On  those    occaiioni  how  did   the;  conduct  tbemaelTe*  tonrarih  f^ 

other  T 

Dr.  LushingtoD  objected  to  tbe  qaeitioB  u  leedng^  dwt  it 
was  too  geaeral,  tmd  ought  to  be  made  more  pointed,  tkttJl 
was  a  iQinmiDg  up  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Parke  was  heard  in  support  of  the  question.  -     ' 

Tbe  Lord  Chancellor  stated,  that  there  ma  not  die  'hM 
doubt  that  the  question  was  proper. 

Tile  queitioo  was  proposed  to  tbe  witness. 
The;  were  Bim  in  arm. 

Hare  you  wen  that  more  tbaa  once  ?        Yea,  maay  tinea. 
Did  you  ever  see  them  ti^tber  in  tbe  lUtcbeo  at  ihe  Villa  d*.^- 
I  have. 
What  did  they  do  when  ihej  were  together  in  tbe  kitcben  f         Sow 
'  ttmes  they  caoie  thete,  ordered  ionietbiog  to  be  preparei^  a  napkia-W 
^read,  and  lomething  wu  laid  to  eat 
.  Were  they  b]om  at  that  time,  or  wtt  aoy  oUwr  pcmoo  with  ttatf  ' 
^nasetJMM,  they,  were  aloae ;  tometimea  thue  wti  witt  thent  ilw  4aM 
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Was  tliat  the  Countess  Oldi  ?        No  Oldi,  but  the  sister  of  Pergami. 

When  they  were  iu  the  kitchen  eating,  in  what  way  did  they  eat? 
She  cut  some  pieces,  stuck  a  fork  into  it,  and  ate  herself,  and  theo  took 
another  piece,  and  said,  "  Here  it  is,  you  eat  also/* 

Did  you  ever  see  the  princess  and  Pergami  on  the  lake  together? 
1  have'. 

Was  any  person  with  them,  or  were  they  by  themselves  ?  Some- 
times they  were  alone ;  for  he  rowed,  and  she  was  with  him  in  a  small 
canoe. 

Do  you  recollect  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mahomet  ?        1  do. 

Do  you  know  of  any  exhibitions  made  by  Mahomet  in  the  presence 
of  the  princess  ?        I  do.     . 

What  sort  of  dre»  had  Mahomet  oit ;  was  it  European  or  Turkish  ? 
A  Turkish  dress. 

Describe  what  Mahomet  did  in  the  presence  of  the  princess  ?  He 
did  so  (making  a  dancing  motion)^  saying  "  Deura,'*  *<  Deura.** 

Did  he  do  any  thing  with  his  trowsers  in  the  course  of  those  gesticu- 
lations? He  made  a  kind  of  roll  to  represent  something, — 1  do  not 
know  how  to  call  it  decently. 

Did  you  observe  the  princess  on  that  occasion  ?  She  was  looking, 
and  laughed. 

What  did  he  do  with  this  roll  when  he  had  made  it?  He  took  it 
m  his  hand  and  made  gesticulations ;  I  ^^annot  say  what  lie  meant  to 
represent 

What  do  yon  mean  by  non  potto  dire  .*  I  cannot  say  what  he  had* 
in  his  head  to  ret>resent  by  that,  what  lie  meant  to  represent. 

Did  that  take  place  before  the  princess  more  than  once  ?  Once  1 
have  seen  it  in  the  kiti'hen,  another  time  he  was  in  the  court,  and  she 
was  at  a  window. 

Were  you  witli  the  princess  at  Turin  ?        I  was. 

Were  you  at  an  inn  there  ?        We  were. 

Do  you  recollect  the  Princess  going  to  court  any  day?        1  do. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  on  that  morning  you  were  in  Pergami*s 
l)ed-room  ?        I  do. 

At  what  time  of  the  morning  was  it  ?  About  nine  or  half-past 

nine. 

Had  the  princess  got  up  at  that  time  ?        I  do  not  know. 

For  what  purpose  did  you  go  into  Pergami^s  bed- room?  I  went 
to  carry  a  ruff  to  the  dame  d*honneiir,  to  put  round  her  neck,  and  a 
pair  of  gloves. 

Did  the  door  of  the  chamber  of  the  dame  d'honneur  open  into  that  of 
Pergami  ?  We  entered  into  the  room  of  Pergami,  and  then  on  the 
fight  there  was  the  door  of  the  room  of  the  dame  d^honneur. 

T.  fiU     ' 
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Did  yo«  observe  the  vUte  of  Peiigaini*s  bed,  whctiier  H  appeared  to 
litve  been  slept  iu  or  Dot*?  At  the  momeBt  1  waa  comipg  out  fnm 
the  room  of  the  dame  d'hoaneor,  1  uw  Pergami  coning  oat  ftwm  the 
room  of  tlie  princess^  open  the  ciirtaint  of  hb  bed ;  I  saw  that  ii  m 
made,  and  he  fcoMed  me. 

Was  Pergami  dressed  when  he  came  out  of  the  prioceaa*a  roon^  or 
tialf  dresKd ;  what  clotlieshad  he  on  ?  No^  he  had  a  morning  govi 
of  silk  striped,  he  had  his  drawers,  his  stockings,  and  alippcrs. 

Do  you  recollect,  when  you  were  at  Barona,  any  balls  being  gim 
by  the  princess  ?        1  do. 

What  description  of  persons  were  at  thooe  balb?  People  from  Ik 
neighbourhood,  no  gentlemen,  people  of  the  low  and  middle  rank. 

CKOSS-EXAMINED   BY  MR.  BROUGHAM. 

When  did  you  come  to  this  country.  When   they    brought  wt 

here. 

When  did  tiiey  bring  you  here?        About  nine  or  ten  daya  ago. 

Where  were  you  before  that?        I  was  with  my  master. 

Who  was  he  ?        The  Marquis  Incisa. 

Where  did  he  live  ?        In  Piedmont. 

How  long  had  you  been  with  him?  1  am  still  with  liiin  ;  \  \nft 
been  with  liim  nearly  three  years. 

When  were  you  examined  first,  in  this  business  ?  About  two  or 

three  and  twenty  months  ago. 

At  Milan  ?         Yes,  at  Milan. 

Who  examined  you  there?        An  advocate  called  Vinien^ti. 

Who  was  by,  besides  Vimercati?  There  were  thiee  or  four  gw- 
tleuien  writing  there. 

Have  you  ever  seen  them  since?        I  have  seen  one. 

W  hen  ?        Before  I  came  here. 

Did  you  go  to  Vimercati  at  Milan,  or  did  any  body  take  you  thenf 
They  sent  for  mc,  saying  tliat  they  wanted  to  speak  to  me,  sod  I 
went. 

Was  it  at  that  time  that  jou  agreed  to  come  over  here  ?  Yes. 

Have  you  ever  seen  tlirni  biiice.  No;  because  I  went  into  Pied- 
mont ;  but  I  have  been  twice  at  the  Advocate^s,  Vimercati's  ;  the  fint 
time,  as  I  have  said,  there  were  three,  and  Vimercati  four;  and  the 
second  time  there  was  only  the  Advocate  Vimercati,  and  this  gcutlemsii 
whom  I  knew. 

What  is  the  name  of  this  gentleman  whom  you  knew  f  CokHid 
Brown. 

Was  it  Colonel  Brown  that  sent  for  you  from  Piedmont  ?        TeiL 

How  da  you  know  Colonel  Brown  ?  Because  1  saw  him  at  the  Ad- 
vo<*iite  Vimercati's,  and  the  servant  of  CotoncI  Brown  lives  near  me. 
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Do  yon  tarm  oeu  fou  at  Milan  or  at  Piedmout?  At  MUmi,  next 
door  al  Milan. 

What  tvBgei  had  you  with  tlie  Marquis  IncisiV  Oiie  livre  of 
Milan  per  day;  eating,  drinking,  every  thing  comfortable,  nnd  plenty 
of  perquisilet,  which  are  a  good  maoy,  and  indeed  ilitre  are  loany  pcr- 
4)uiaitea. 

hUerpreter. — He  sajs  in  this  country  tiicy  say,  give  luc 
§oniething  to  drink,  in  Italy  it  is  something  of  ttie  same  spe- 
cies ;  he  says  he  has  a  good  many. 

What  wages  had  you  with  the  priucent  Every  three  niunlhii  I 
got  ten  Nap<rieoiia,  Uut  ii  to  aay,  ten  twenty  franct. 

Had  you  your  keep  there  T        Yea. 

And  every  thing  comfortableT  Notfaiug  elic  but  eating  and  driok- 
iug,  all  the  reat  1  wai  to  uipply  myaelf. 

Doca  the  marquit  give  you  clolbcsf  '  Not  through  obligaliou  or 
Bgreement,  but  as  prcwnti. 

There  were  no  preseati  in  the  princen's  household,  were  there  f  I 
never  received  any  prcseola  except  when  ire  returned  from  the  voyage ; 
for  instance,  I  received  a  present  when  he  wai  made  u  huroii,  lie  g»ve 
■nc  two  dollars.  * 

Were  not  you  cook  with  the  princeuf         Yes. 

Had  you  uo  perfiuivite*  aa  cook,  did  you  make  nothing  of  being  cook 
there  beaidc*  your  wages,  no  perquisTteat  I'hi!  prottra  I  kfl  to  the 
other  people  who  worked  with  me,  for  their  pay  vvaa  small. 

Did  the  Baron  Pergami  pay  you  I        Yes. 

Did  not  the  baron  overlook  the  accounts  of  the  LouscT        Y<^ 

Was  not  he  very  exact?        I  do  notkoow  Ikal,  llie  accou(it«  were  m 

Ou  bosrd  the  ship,  was  it  yonr  businett  to  be  on  the  deck  or  below 
cooking?        On  deck  on  the  fore-mast. 

Do  you  mean  that  the  kitchen  was  upon  Ihc  deck?         \ta. 

Where  did  the  princess's  maidi  sleep  on  board  the  ship?  1  do  not 
know  that. 

Where  did  Mr.  Hieronimua  sleep  f  That  1  know,  because  some- 
tunes  1  went  into  his  cabin  to  have  a  gins,  his  room  was  in  a  corner. 

Where  did  Mr.  Haonam  sleep  ?  i  know  he  was  in  out  of  tlie  ca- 
buis;  there  were  so  many  cabins,  right  and  led,  I  do  not  know  pre- 
risely  which,  but  I  know  he  was  in  one  of  lliem. 

Where  did  Captain  Flynn  sleep.  I  aaw  them  go  into  their  loonis, 
one  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other ;  but  I  do  not  know  precisely  the 
rooms,  1  was  ahvajs  on  deck. 
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What  have  you  bad  for  comiog  here  f  ScHMmg  at  aU  bat  Iht 
trouble. 

Do  you  expect  nothing  I  1  hope  to  go  aooQ  bomm  to  tad  afy 
master. 

Is  nobody  to  gite  yoa  your  Kvre  a  day  daring  the  time  yoa  mn 
from  your  master?       There  is  mydaoghter,  I  do  sot  know  w 
lie  pays  her  still ;  I  have  received  noletten^  and  I  do  not  know 
she  still  receives  money.' 

EXAMINED   BY  THB  LOBDS. 

Earl  of  UverpooL — When  yon  said  in  a  former  answer  FergnA 
bed  appeared  to  be  made,  did  you  mean  that  it  appeared  as  if  it  kad  ait 
been  slept  in  f        I  did. 

Marquis  of  Latudown, — Do  you  remember  to  have  seen  MskiMrtI 
perrorm  the  same  motions  which  you  ha?e  stated  that  yoa  hate  sMi 
him  perform  twice  in  the  presence  of  her  royal  highneas^  befbve  sttsr 
members  of  the  fiimily  when  her  royal  highness  was  not  present?  Yert 
he  played  the  same  tricks  l>efore  us  many  times. 

How  did  yon  know  It  to  be  the  princesses  room  oat  of  whurfa  yoam 
Pergami  come  ?  Because  when  I  was  ordered  to  carry  the  bmkfii^ 
1  went  with  the  people  to  carry  it,  and  I  saw  her  royal  highness  csme 
out  from  the  same  room  all  combed  and  dressed. 

Duke  of  Hamilton. — About  what  time  of  the  day  was  that?       Not 
entirely  dressed  for  going  out,  she  was  combed,  bat  she  had  her 
dress. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale, — When  Pergami  came  out  of  the  prioce«*s 
and  scolded  you,  can  you  state  what  Pergami  said  f         «*  Y«>u 
drel,  what  are  you  doing  here?  Who  has  opened  the   door?**     I  nld  I 
had  found  it  open,  and  he  suid  **  Go  away.** 

Viscovtit  Falmouth, — You  huve  stated  that  Pergami  looked  c»Ter  yssr 
accounts,  had  you  ever  any  quarrel  about  those  accounts  with  PeRMil 
Yes  I  have  had  soa>e  disputes. 

Was  that  just  before  you  left  her  royal  highnesses  senrke,  or  at  wisi 
time  wss  that  f  I  had  had  some  disputes  before  and  afao  «||er  willi 
Ills  brother. 

When  you  left  her  royal  highnesses  service,  did  she  fpve  yon  s  gsod 
character  f        No,  bei*ause  I  did  not  ask  for  it 

Did  you  leave  her  service  of  your  own  accord,  or  were  \oa  dn- 
rharged?  Tlierc  %vas  some  quarrel  up  and  down,  and  tliev  told  me 
\ou  may  go,  and  I  wctif. 

Earl  Grattfnor.^^At  what  time  in  :lie  morning  were  tlic«  |»tf  ?a  tnaaltj 
made  for  the  family  at  Turiu  ?        I  did  not  go  to  make  tlie  licds. 

Do  }ou  kuowat  \%liat  time  tliey  were  luade?        1   cannot    sav  far 
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^tiiere  \i  «s  a  servant  who  made  the  beds ;  it  was  only  tlirough  accident 
that  1  entered  his  room. 

Was  it  your  duty  to  take  the  breakfast  up  ?  There  were  the  waiters 
of  the  inn. 

Was  Mahomet  in  any  particular  emjiloyment  in  the  service  of  her 
royal  highness  ?  Mahomet  had  the  care  of  tlic  horses,  foi  there  was 
another  who  did  nothing. 

Was  Mahomet  employed  in  the  stables  f  One  in  the  stable,  and 
the  other  like  a  servant. 

Earl  of  Darlington, — Do  you  recollect  the  king  or  queen  coming  to 
her  royal  highness  the  princess  to  the  inn  at  Turin  ?        1  do 

Did  her  royal  highness  go  out  airing  with  the  king  or  queen  ?  She 
did. 

Do  you  remember  whether  Pergami  attended  the  prioceas  at  tliat 
time,  when  she  went  out  with  the  king  or  queen?  Yes,  he  followed; 
but  the  king  had  the  arm  of  the  princess. 

Did  Pergami  go  in  the  same  carriage,  or  in  what  carriage  did  he 
go?  This  I  cannot  say;  (  cannot  remember;  I  know  that  he  went 
into  a  carriage,  for  there  were  three  carriages ;  but  I  cannot  tell  in  which 
carriai'e. 

Do  yon  recollect  at  what  hour  the  princess  went  to  court  ?  When 
sh«;  went  airing  it  was  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  when  she  went  to 
diinier  it  was  about  one  in  the  afternoon. 

Were  you  in  the  service  of  Greneral  Pino  when*  Theodore  Majocchi 
left  it?        No. 

Emrl  of  ilforf oil.— Is  it  usual  in  Italy  to  make  up  the  bed  in  a  dif> 
fereiit  form  for  the  day  and  for  the  night?  There  may  be  a 
manner,  but  1  know  in  my  house  the  bed  is  made  in  the  morning ;  but  I 
never  made  a  bed. 

Lord  Auckland. — You  have  stated  that  you  knew  the  princess's  bed- 
chamber from  having  seen  her  royal  highness  leave  it  dressed,  and 
with  her  hair  dressed ;  does  that  remark  apply  to  the  morning  that  her 
royal  highness  went  to  court,  or  to  any  other  day  ?  On  that  same 
day  she  went  to  court. 

At  what  hour  did  you  see  her  ?        About  half  past  nine  or  ten. 

The  following  question  was  proposed  by  their  Lordships  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Brougham  : 

Were  not  you  once,  while  in  the  princess's  service,  confined  to  your 
room  in  consequence  of  a  hurt  received  in  a  scufile  ?        Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  her  royal  highness  coming  to  your  room,  to  see  whe- 
ther you  were  well  treated,  and  to  ask  after  you  ?  I  do ;  she  and  the* 
baron. 

Jitf  Lord  ElUnborough, — At  what  hour  did  hct  royal  highness  covt 
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to  itt  yoQ  whea  joa  were 

hoor  I  do  DOtlniovr;  I  kmpm  dwi 

IVrsami  told  M^  «•  MMdl  it  ■ 

Did  her  royJ  Id^hf  ■  < 

Was  it  by  ngbt  or  by  day  that  the 
By  day. 

Wereyoa  in  bedatthetime  tbeprioooiGunetoMe  joQff         I 

Smi  •fCmnkKraotu — ^Did  tbe  priocoii 
was  Pergami  with  ber  when  abe  came?       They 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdnw. 

FITTB   WITNESS. 

Then  Samuel  George  Peekell^  Esq^  a  pcMt-captun  m  Ai 
royal  navy,  was  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  ci»> 
mined  as  follows,  by  Mr.  Attoraey-Keneral. 

I  believe  yon  aie  a  poat-captain  in  hia  m^jertf's  navy?         1  aaiL 

In  the  month  ofMarch,  1815»  did  yon  conmaad  hia  m^jeaty's  fii^ 
tbeClorinder        I  did. 

Were  you  in  that  numth  at  Cinta  Vecchia  f        I  waai 

Did  youy  at  Civita  Vecchia,  receive  her  royal  higfaneaa  the  princf  tf 
Wales  on  board  the  Clorinde  ?        i  did. 

Do  yon  recollect  by  whom  she  was  accompanied  ?  By  LadyChw^ 
lotte  Liodmy,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Norths  Dr.  Holland,  Madame  Fakow^ 
her  two  daughters,  and  various  servants. 

Amongst  these  servanti^  do  you  remember  a  person  of  the  »■"—  if 
Pergami  f        I  da 

Tn  what  capacity  did  Pergami  act,  on  board  the  Cloriude  ?  iUa 
menial  servant  ' 

Were  yon  in  the  habit  of  dining  with  her  royal  highiieso  durii^  Urn 
time  she  was  on  board  the  Clorinde  ?  I  was ;  her  royal  highoeaa  wai 
nitertaioed  at  my  table. 

Did  Pergami  wait  at  table  f        He  did. 

Did  he  wait  at  dinner  as  the  other  servants,  as  a  menial  aervant  ?  Hb 
did. 

Where  did  you  convey  her  royal  highness  at  I  bat  time  f  To  Ge« 
noa. 

In  the  course  of  your  voyage  to  Genoa,  did  you«touc1i  at  Leffhoiat 
We  did. 

Did  any  of  her  royal  highne»*s  suite  quit  the  ship  at  Leghorn  f  Ijah 
Charlotte  Lindsay  and  Mr.  North  quitted  her  at  Leghonu 

Was  there  a  boy  of  the  name  of  Au<$tin  on  board  f  Ycr5»  tbcfc 
was. 
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You  nay  yon  convcjTiI  lier  royal  Iti^hnrsB  to  ReiiM,  did  her  rov»l 
bigfaaeM  quit  the  ship  at  Genoa  f        Vet,  she  did. 

With  her  suite  t        With  her  luite 

Do  you  remember  hoir  long  she  w»9  on  bonrd  ynitr  sliip  at  tliat  lioiet 
SereD  or  eight  days. 

Id  tht;  course  of  the  autumn  oTthal  year  nVre  you  again  at  Genoa? 
I  ff  ai. 

Do  you  remember  the  month?         lu  August,  1B19. 

Did  her  royal  highne**  in  that  inonlh  embark  at  Genoa  on  board  the 
Levialhan  ?         No,  not  till  November. 

.  Wore  you  at  Genoa  when  her  royn.  highneta  embarked  on  board  the 
Leviathan  T        I  waa. 

Had  you  aeen  her  royal  liighneM  in  the  interral  between  March  and 
Nnrember?  I  had,  in  the  month  of  March;  but  not  Trom  the  time  of 
her  departure  from  Genoa. 

Did  you  liappen  to  (ee  her  at  the  time  she  cemc  to  Genoa  to  embark 
on  board  the  Leviathan  ?        I  did. 

Did  you  tee  her  royal  highnen  come  to  the  shore  in  her  carriage?  Yes, 
I  did. 

Who  acconipanied  her  in  the  carriage  when  ahe  came  to  embark  on 
board  the  Leviathan  ?  I  remember  tlie  Counteaa  Oldi  and  Pergami  being 
in  the  carriage,  witli  an  infent,  buti  am  notmrtain  of  any  otherpenon. 

Did  yon  go  in  the  Clorinde  from  Genoa  to  Sicily!        I  did. 

Had  yon  diftction*  to  goto  Sicily  rortfaepnrpoaeof  receiving  her  royal 
highneM  at  Sicily?        Ihad. 

About  what  time  did  you  arrive  in  Sicily  ?  '  May  1  refer  to  a  paper  of 
dales? 

Mr  Brottffham, — Is itin yourown hand-writing?  It  ii;  it  is  from 
the  log  of  the  sliip. 

The  witness  referred  to  his  memorandum,  and  said. 

On  the  7th  of  December. 

Did  you  inSicilyrecei/e  her  royal  highness  on  board  your  ship?         At 

Previously  to  your  receiv'mg  her  royal  liighneu  on  board  youriliip  the 
second  time,  did  any  communication  talie  place  between  yourself  and  her 
royat  highness  ?        Yes. 

What  wasthenatoreofthoseeommiinications?  1  received  a  letter 
from  a  Mr.  Hannam;  the  communication  made  to  me  wa»,  that  her 
royal  highneta  intended  to  embark  from  Genoa  in  the  Clorinde, 

That  was  before  you  had  left  Geuoa  ?        Yes. 

Did  any  communication  take  place  between  you  and  her  royal  highnen 
before  site  embarlied  on  board  your  ship  ?        There  did. 

State  the  nature  of  those  com  moDical  ions?        On  the  morning  aftn 
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my  arriral  at  Mesiiua,  Captain  Briggs  iuformed  me,  that  lier  ro>al 
ness  had  expressed  uoeannifit  at  the  proapect  of  keepiag  her  owo  tible 
on  board  the  Cloriode;  I  therefore  deaired  Captain  Briggs  to  go  to  her 
royal  highnen  in  my  name,  and  to  say,  that  £  was  ready  to  do  every  tUag 
iu  my  power  to  make  her  royal  highnea  comfortable  while  od  boird  the 
Clorinde,  provided  her  royal  highness  would  be  pleased  to  make  a  ivri- 
fice  which  my  duty  as  an  officer  compelled  me  to  exact,  by  not  insistiDgSB 
the  admission  to  my  table  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Pergami,  who^sl* 
though  he  was  now  admitted  to  her  royal  highness**  society,  when  die 
last  embarked  on  board  the  Clorinde,  was  in  tli^  capacity  of  a  mcsid 
servant.  I  saw  Captain  Briggs  on  the  afternoon  of  the  aame  day,  vhn 
lie  told  me  he  had  had  the  conference  with  her  royal  highncaa  wlwi  1 
had  desired ;  and  that,  from  the  tenor  of  his  converaation  with  her,  k 
believed  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  m)  request  being  accededli^lMl 
that  her  royal  highness  required  a  day  to  consider  the  subject.  Thel^ 
viatliau  sailed  the  following  day ;  and  on  the  morning  after  that,  I  waiM 
on  her  royal  highness,  to  know  her  determination ;  her  royal  bigbsca 
declined  seeing  me  herself,  but  de&ired  Mr.  Ilannam,  one  of  her  suite,  H 
inform  me  that  my  request  would  not  be  acceded  to,  and  that  she  shoal4 
accordingly  provide  for  her  own  table. 

How  soon  alter  that  did  her  royal  highness  embark  on  boaidtheClo- 
riiide  at  Messina?  Her  royal  highness  embarked  on  board  the  Cloriade 
on  the  6th  of  January  following. 

How  long  was  that  after  this  communication  ?        About  a  moatb. 

Who  accompanied  her  royal  highness  this  second  time,  when  abecsw 
on  board  the  Clorinde?  The  Countess  Oldi,  Perganii,  Master  Audio. 
and  a  Count,  whose  name  I  understood  to  be  Scaviiii,  and  various  <c^ 
vants. 

Was  there  a  little  child  with  her?  And  ;i  little  chilil,  \%hidi  I  or- 
dcrstood  to  be  Pergami*s. 

Where  did  her  royal  highness  dine  during  the  time  she'  was  ou  boaid 
your  ship  ?        in  her  own  cabin. 

Do  you  know  who  dined  with,  hrr  ?         1  do  not. 

She  did  not  dine  then  nt  your  tablo,  during  the  time  she  was  ou  board 
the  Clorinde  ?        She  did  not. 

How  long  was  she  on  hoard  the  (Clorinde?        Throe  or  fonr  days. 

Mr.  Brougham  declined  asking  the  witness  any  questioa. 

UXAMINLD    DY  THE    LOKDS. 

EarloJ  Oxford. — It  appears  that  you  refused  to  allow  the  princett  to 

sit  at  your  table,  because  of  the  di(l;cu:ty  about  Pcrgami;    supponag 

a  lad  who  waited  at  my  table,  or  any  otiier  person's  tnble,  shoiHd  hive 

the  gooti  fortune  to  be  made  a  midshipman  in  liis  majesty \s  service  oud 
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become  of  rank«  eitiier  as  a  lieutenant  or  a  captain,  would  you 
aftenrtrda  refeae.to  ait  down  with  that  pemon  f 

The  question  being  objected  to,  the  same  was  waved. 

SIXTH    WITNESS. 

lh}mas  Briggs,  Esq.^  post-captain  in  the  royai  navy,  w^ 
called  in,  and  having  been  sworn,  was  examined  as  follows,  by 
Mr.  Attorney-general. 

You  are  a  captain  in  bia  majesty's  navy  ?        I  am. 

Did  you,  in  the  year  1815,  command  a  ship  of  war  of  his  majesty  called 
the  Leviathan  ?        I  did. 

Wereyooat  Gemia  in  thecoarwof  that  yearjf       Inrai^ 

In  what  part  of  it  f       In  November,  1815. 

Was  your  ship  ordered  to  Genoa  lor  the  parpqae  of  ra^viog  qn  boaid 
her  royal  highness  and  her  suite,  and  to  convey,  her  to  SicUy  f       She 


Did  her  royal  highneaa  and  her  suite  embark  on  board  of  tha  Levia- 
thapat  Genoa  ?       She  did. 

Can  you  state  by  whom  she  was  accompanied  when  aba  CMJ^t  to  ftv^ 
bark?        By  her  suite. 

Do  yon  remember  of  whom  that  suite  consisted  Y       I  do. 

Be  good  enough  to  mention  them  f        Her  royal  highness  Pergami^ 
.  Mr.  Hannam,  1  think  Count  Scavini»  and  two  or  three  othcrlbreigpera  ■; 
lAooteehelli  I  remember  the  iMUpe  of»  hmtldoQOtraaiieBtJrthe^aBiQi 
oCtbe  aervanta  that  aoeompanied  the  anile. 

Was  there  Madaoae  Oldi  V  There  waa  MMvma  Oldi^  and  their 
were  two  aervant-maids. 

Do  you  remember  her  noyal  highneaa  coming  dowo  p9  embark  . 
Ida 

Do  you  remember  who  came  with  her  an  the  caniagel  The 
Coonteaa  Okli,  Pergam*i,  a  small  child,  and  I  think  there  waa  anolher 
peraon,  but  I  am  not  quite  confident;  1  remember  these  three  per- 
fectly, m 

Dkl  her  eoyal  highneaa  dine  at  your  table  f  iJway%  while  ahe 
waa  on  board. 

Did  Pergami  dine  with  hert       Always. 

What  diapontkni  had  you  made  ef  the  cabins  Ibr  Hie  accoMBMdatioQ 
of  her  royal  highneaa,  previoua  to  her  loyal  highneaa  embarking  on 
board  your  ship?  I  had  made  aooh  arrangement  aa  I  thought  Would 
accommodate  her  royal  highneaa  and  the  ;whole  of  her  suite. 

With  respect  to  the  apartments  whkh  you  had  appropriated  Ant  hepr 
nqral  highness  and  her  suite  to  sleep  in,  where  did  yon  assign  a  cMff. 

T.  i^ 
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to  i»f  loyal  htgimesi?       Tbe  tft^  •|in(«^fal^.oC.ttA;i^^^ 
wen  dividtid  into  twocabUM^  which  I  IoIbwM  to  her  vqyal  WghPM 


the  one  ai  tbe  ileepUig-nion»  and  the  other  m  a.9Qit  of  dn^mg-mais 
before  that,  there  weie  two  other  imail  cabiu  in  a  liae»  wlikh  I  » 
tended  for  her  royal  faighiieM*a  aoiti^  the  Counten  of  OUi  UMLthe  tiM 
maids  before  her;  and  I  meant  to  pntthe  men  any  wlmcw  aome  bdev 
in  the  ward*fOoa^  aad  some  in  my  eabifl,  •■  was  SMMt  cowrcaW^  . 
resanrhig  one  part  of  my  cabin  for  myadf  t  that  was  tke  dmposililajrf 
the  apartments  I  made  then: 

Was  that  disposition  altered  by  her  royal  highiMm  f        It  waa. 

Look  at  that  plan. 

(A  plan  was  shewn  to  the  witness.) 

Mr.  Denman  stated  that  he  should  have  objected  to  dnt 
with  another  witness,  but  did  not  object  in  the  present  ia- 
stance,  but  rather  wished  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Attorney-general  withdrew  the  plan. 

Mr.  itMarmy-ffiMnil.— You  say  that  you  appointed  a  cabia  ir 
Madame  Oldi  and  the  female  senrants ;  was  that  immediately  adjoiaiif 
the  cabin  intended  for  her  royal  highness?       It  waa. '  • 

Yon  say,  that  disposition  was  altered  by  her  royal  highness  ;  in  whsft 
manner  was  it  altered  ?       The  cabin  1  had  intended  Ibr  tbe  Cooniw  i 
Oldi  was  altered;  an  alteration  took  pUuse  in  the  doors;   snd  P^rg^ 
was  put  into  that  cabin. 

Whst  alteration  took  place  in  the  doors  f  The  two  snsll  csbim 
which  were  to  have  coirtained  the  Countem  Oldi  and  the  aerTant«aiai^ 
had  a  commsnication  within  each  other»  and  when  her  royal  highaos 
came  on  board,  she  mid  that  she  desired  Pergami's  rabiii  afaonhl  bs 
changed  that  lie  should  be  placed  where  the  Coonteaa  of  Oldi  waL 
ssid  she  pat  into  another  apartment,  one  of  her  own»  wbich  I  hsl^ 
inlraded  for-  her  t  there  was  only  a  coroninnication  between  tlwse 
cabins  tnm  the  inside^' that  is  to  my,  thst  to  go  into  the  Conntosaf 
Oldfs  cabin,  you  most  have  gone  through  the  cabin  where  tbe  maidb 
were;  when  this  change  took  place,  the  door  was  filled  in  between 
those  two  cabins^  and  brought  inside,  and  opened  dose  by  thst  cshis 
which  her  royal  highness  occupied.  ^ 

So  that  after  that  alteration  the  door  into  the  room  Appropriated  to 
Pergami  waa  near  the  door  of  the  room  d  her  royal  fa^^ness?       It 


You  have  stated  that  Pergann  dined  at  the  table  with  her  royal  faigh^ 
ncm;  have  you  ever  observed  her  royal  highnem  walking  with  ^igaauf 
I  have  seen  her  royal  highnem  walk  with  PargamL 

Inwhatwayf       Arminsrm;  but  I  think  it  was  at  Palermo ;' sad 
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I  Oiiiik  1  recollect  to  have  seen  it  at  MeMiiia ;  it  would  not  have  beeu 
considered  by  me  at  all  uncommon  :  I  have  occasionally  acen  it,  I  may 
•ay  three  or  four  timet  in  the  course  of  the  time  ahe  waa  with  me ;  abe 
walked  with  him  occaaionally  when  she  went  out ;  and  at  Palermo  and 
Meaaina  I  rememt>er  having  seen   her  walking   with   him  arm    in 

irm. 

Do  you  remember,  in  consequence  of  a  ifequcat  of  Captain  Pechell, 
waiting  upon  her  royal  highnesa  with  any  meaaage  from  Captain  Pechell 
to  her,  at  Messina  ?        I  do. 

State  what  pasted  between  her  royal  faighneaa  and  you  upon  that 
occasion  ?  When  I  quitted  Messina,  it  was  very  much  the  wish  of 
Captain  Pechell, ,  that  I  should  apeak  to  her  royal  highness  about  em- 
tnrkiDg  on  board  the  Clorinde ;  he  told  me,  that  Pergami  having  kwen 
in  tlie  ntoation  of  a  aervant  on  board  hit  thip^  be  could  not  poitibly 
think  of  tilting  down  with  him  at  table ;  and  he  taid,  ^  it  woaM  tie 
very  pleaaant  to  me,  if  you  would  be  ao  kind  aa  to  mention  thia  to  her 
royal  highness  before  you  go  away,  because  I  am  left  in  a  very  uncom- 
fortable way  here  by  you  ;**  upon  which  I  aaked  her  royal  higbneas's 
pcrmiasion  to  speak  to  her  upon  tliat  subject^  which  slie  granted,  and 
I  made  known  Captain  Pechrirs  objection  to  sit  down  to  table  witk 
Pergami ;  upon  which  her  royal  highneas  said  the  did  not  care,  that 
ahe  had  thought  at  I  had  sat  down  at  table  with  him.  Captain  PecheH 
might  do  the  aame,  bnt  she  did  not  care,  it  was  only  to  preveut  the 
Captain*s  keeping  two  tablea  that  ahe  had  Pergami  with  her ;  upon 
which  I  taid.  If  your  royal  highneaa  baa  no  objection  to  Pergami  dining 
fhim  the  table.  Captain  Pechell  will  be  very  happy  to  tee  you,  and  to 
keep  the  table  as  1  have  done. 

■  You  say,  that  her  royal  highneta  stated  that  you  had  dined  at  table 
with  Pergami;  did  you  make  any  obaervation  upon  that  to  her  royal 
liighiieas  ?  I  made  this  obaervation,  that  Pergami  had  never  been  a 
aervant  in  my  ship;  that  if  he  had,  it  would  have  |}een  inpottible  for 
me  to  have  admitted  him  to  the  table. 

Did  you  communicate  what  had  paased  between  yourself  and  her 
royal  highness  to  Captain  Pechell  f        1  did. 

Then  you  left  Messina?  I  left  Mcsaiua  on  the  1 1th  of  December, 
three  or  four  days  after  I  bad  ancl-.orcd  there. 

CR088-EXA1II1IED   BY   MR.   DBNMAN. 

In  the  courae  of  the  conversations  yon  had,  both  with  Captain 
Pechell  and  her  royal  highneas^  did  you  not  perceive  there  had  been 
aome  little  dispute  l>etween  them,  at  to  the  forlner  voyage  ?  I  had 
teen  Captain  Pediell  before  I  had  waited  on  lier  royal  highnesa ;  he 
came  to  me  as  the  senior  ofl^r,  to  report  himself,  and  he  then  told 

2x2 
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me  the  line  of  conduct  he  meant  to  adopt  with  regard  f  q  her  roj il 

highncii. 

Did  yoB  not  ditcover,  from  the  conveTBation  of  botti,'  that  Ihefe  had 
been  some  difierence  about  the  atowiug  of  her  royal  iiighneM*o  Innag^ 
or  somethrng  of  that  kind  f  On  licr  royal  highnean'a  pnit  I  did ;  ihe 
repeatedly  complained  of  Captain  Fechell  not  having  aocooiBBodaftei 
her  ao  well  at*  I  had  done. 

Did  itfkll  to  your  knowledge  to  know  where  tlie  CoiMtteaa  of  Oldi 
slept  on  board  the  Leriathan?        It  did. 

li  was  in  a  room  adjoining  to  that  of  her  roj^  higbiMfsa^  wu  not  itff 
itiftas. 

And  there  was  a  door  opening  immediately  from  the  oat  into  ttl 
other?       There  was. 

Coontem  01di*s  room  aAd  the  princesses  divided  that  part  of  the  dhfp 
between  them  f       Precisely  so. 

And  both  opened  into  the  dining-room  f  They  both  opened  iiAi 
the  dining-room. 

Each  directly  by  several  doors?        Each  directly  by  two  doora. 

Was  not  the  cabin  you  had  provided  for  the  maids  occupied  by 
tiiem  f       It  was. 

And  that  also  opened  into  the  dining-room?  And    that  aha 

4>pened  into  the  dining-room ;  all  the  cabins  opened  into  the 
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The  Clorinde  was  a  frigate,  and  the  Leviathan  was  a  ahip  of  the  liae? 
V es^  one  a  line  of  battle  ship^  and  the  other  a  frigate. 

So  that  there  was  more  accommodation  on  board  of  the  LeviatlHi 
ihan  could  be  given  on  board  tlie  ^lonadpf    r^Certainly. 

ikXAMINBD  BY  THE  LOBDS. 

Lari  J^Uen^oroif^^— Was  the  sleeping  place  you  reserved  Ibr  yooiidf 
in  the  dining-room  closed^  6t  had  it  merely  yoor  cot  ?  ft  was  doted 

it  night  and  bp^ned  in  th^  day. 

A  Peer, — ^When  you  were  in  your  cabin  at  night,  coifld  any  penei 
have  passed  from  Pergami*s  room  to  that  of  the  princess  without  beii^ 
seen  by  you  ?  I  should  certainly  say  it  was  possible,  but  1  do  aa 
think  very  probable,  that  any  communication  could  have  happened  • 
they  would  have  run  a  great  risk  of  my  hearing  something  of  it*  hot . 
faiight  hav<f  been  adeep ;  I  should  say^  I  do  not  think  it  likely ;  it  fre> 
ijiiently  happened  i  was  on  deck  half  the  night,  or  so ;  I  was  iab|ect  ti 
all  calb ;  I  was  very  constantly  out  on  deck  at  night 
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Did  yoo  obierte  aaj  inproper  cmmIucI  take  place  on  board  your  thip 
hctweeo  Per^mi  and  the  Prioceu  of  WaletT        No. 

Had  jon  an;  reaiMi  lo  nipect,  thut  there  wai  an;  impraper  conduct 
between  her  royal  taighDeu  the  Prioccsi  of  Wale*  and  Pergami  f  £ 
nw  no  improper  conduct. 

.  Earl  Grey. — Did  you  not  frequeati;  receive,  during  the  nig^  n- 
portj  rrom  officcra  who  were  on  duty  in  the  (hip  t        I  did. 

They  had  therefore  conitant  accen  to  your  apartmeuli  during  the 
night  for  that  purpoae  t  The  officer  of  the  watch  hid  roMtint  ac- 
ceit  to  my  cabin,  whenever  any  thing  occurred  that  he  wiabed  to  in- 
form  me. 

And  you  vere  liable  to  be  called  up  ut  any  moment  on  any  emer- 
gency that  might  occort        1  wai. 

Earl  of  Rtrnttrnfr^-AtUt  the' change  of  nonw  yoq  hare  ipoken  of, 
in  going  to  that  occupied  by  Pergami,  waa  it  ahiohitely  neceanry  to 
|MM  Ihioogfa  one  of  her  royal  highnei^t  (partmentit        No. 

When  you  were  called  up  at  tii^t,  murt  you  necnurily  piM  tbrangh 
tlie  dining-roomT  No,  my  cabin  waa  in  the  dining-room,  and  tbe 
door  ^lencd  within  the  screen,  lo  that  I  could  have  gone  out  on  deck 
without  patting  through  the  dining-room,  but  I  mutt  hivegooe  jut 
lnu>  the  angle  of  it  j  1  had  not  occation  to  paw  immediately  through  it, 
DecauK  the  door  waa  dote  to  my  cot. 

Then  you  did  not  pat*  through  the  dining-room,  but  only  by  an 
Mgle  t        1  cnmed  an  angle  of  the  room. 

A  Pttr. — How  long  wai  her  rayal  higfancM  on  board  the  faeviathah I 
She  enbarhed  the  14th  Norevber,  and  remainad  tiH  the  4tli  of  Df 
camber. 

An»tktr  Pttr. — ^Were  nottboae  offlcera  wbo  easM  to  you  at  night  fer 
.«rdert,  obliged  to  pSM  through  (be  dining-room  before  tbey  could  get 
to  your  cabin.  They  mutt  come  into  tbe  dining-Kxwi,  but  not  paM 
through  it,  became  tbe  moment  tbey  were  over  tbe  threabold  of  the 
door,  they  were  in  my  cabin. 

Did  the  tcreea  which  conttitnted  your  tleeping  place  incluoc  tbe 
door  at  which  tbe  aentry  it  placed  T  It  included  the  door  in  part,  but 
not  altogether. 

JfoTTiiu  e/AieAia^iMk— Therefore  an  officer  coming  through  the 
door  at  which  Oie  aentry  it  placed  into  your  akcping  (dace,  need  not  go 
into  the  dining-roon^  but  going  throogh  that  door  be  would  find  liim- 
•elf  at  tbe  door  of  yoitr  room  t  He  matt  go  into  the  dining-room ; 
Bine  ii  a  looae  tcreen,  he  would  put  the  acreen  on  one  aide,  and  cMne 
to  my  cot. 

What  kind  of  pwtitiMi  wai  then  between  tbe  -^ining-room  and  tVe 
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crikiftaccypied  bj  Fterguii  nd  thiWiWlf: 


doofale  thick  canvui  with-paBiieii.  ^  •- '- 

i;»ni  C^lM^f^WM  tliedkNBr  a  regnkr  dodr.mifc|m  t        yik 

The  door  which  wif  oest  to  the  prinoaB^  riCMjpJug  BiffiHilfF 
Yei^  a  regokr  door  with  lock  complete. 

What  wtf  the  satiire  of  the  partitioii  %hk^  dividad  bar  ngrdll^ 
iie«*s  apartmtot  flron  the  dining-roonf  A  ng«hur  woadm  l^t 
kead. 

With*  door  OD  hinges?       Yet. 

The  partitioo  that  divided  your  slee]Hng  apaitaent  i^rom^  iIm  dW^f^ 
rooiDr  you  are  undcntood  to  have  said  wm  a  looee  acreen  ;  waa4i^l«il 
It.was.  .   • 

Of  canvan  or  baize?  Baise,  rolled  up  in  the  day-tine^  ivkeaiv 
cpt  was  taken  down  after  I  haddresied. 

And  the  officer  of  the  watch,  or  any  penoa  waiitliig  nr  rrw  fia  jfii 
in  the  nigh^  on  entering  the  enter  cablny  Mast  ateeaarily  hnm  m^'i 
any  of  the  doors  opeaiag  into  the  dhiingwrooei  ware  open  or  siadtf '  Oh 
yeib  ao  doab^  if  tt  had  been  hgfat  enough. 

Did  yon  always  keep  a  light  burning  in  tiie  diaing-rooaa  by  aiiJMt 
Now 

Did  jm  within  your  own  screen  ?       No^  aerer* 

JEarl  of  Liverpool, — Was  there  any  light  in  the  after-cabia  f  '  fkt 
light  was  always  with  the  sentinel  on  the  .oabidew 

Was  there  a  light  generally  allowed  to  be  burnt  in  the  alletr«4ii? 
Ho,  not  unless  they  chose  to  have  a  light ;  if  her  royal  bif|^oess»  or  the 
countess  Oldi,  had  chosen  to  have  a  light;  and  perhaps  they  vay 
had  one,  but  1  do  not  remember  to  have  sie^n  ooe^  whcD  I  have 
siooally  seen  the  doors  open. 

£ord  Colstl/e.— 4)id  any  person  sleep  in  the  diping-Tobaa  during  Ikt 
titte  her  foyal  highness  was  on  board  the  Leristhan  ?        Yes. 

Wbowastiiatpenon?  i  think  Mr.  William  Austin  waa  oa^  Is 
was  quite  a  youth ;  then  i  think  there  was  another  peraoti^  I  .an  'M 
quitaanre  whether  Seignior  Scavini  did  not ;  I  think  there  w 
twocoti;  1  know  Mr.  Hannam  slept  beloWr  Ism  not  ^ite  aiiie^ 
Montichelli  did  not  hang  up  a  cot  there,  there  were  one  4m 
hung  np»  and  1  cannot,  at  this  dMaaoe'  of  ttaae^  reooDect  eMuUywhs 
were  the  f«cnons  who  occnplDd  them.  '  ^ 

Weie  tiiere  any  screens  round  ttiose  cota  that  wero  hmq^  la  Ikt 

diaing-room?       There  was  one  screen  on  the  outride^  and  dwpaa- 

netting  of  the  calnn  made  the  other  •ide.icreen,  they  were  huag  ttsr 

that  side  of  the  cabin,  and  there  was  a  screen  on  the  oohsde  of  thec^ 

>     Siqiposingher  itfal  highoem to  have  wished  fer the  ambdAnea  aT^ 
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of  her  female  atlendanU,  bad  abe  an;  meant  of  counMUiicatiag  n>ilh 
them,  by  a  bell  or  otlierwueT        Vea. 

Stale  Ihoie  meam  I        By  ringing  a  bell  out  of  her  apartment 

Did  that  bell  lead  into  their  apartment  f  No,  but  ckiae  by  the 
end  of  it,  10  that  it  could  hare  heeu  heard,  and  the  wntry,  if  tb«  bdl 
had  been  rung,  would  have  come  in  to  kiioiv  what  wai  wanted,  and  to 
receive  her  commands. 

Were  there  twodoon,  or  only  one,  which  opened  immediately  from 
the  dining-room  upon  the  quarter-deck  T  There  were  two  doora  that 
<^>ened  on  to  the  qnarter-deck. 

Were  tfaey  both  used  occasionally  by  the  officer  of  the  watch  at 
night  f        No. 

Which  door  did  be  generally  use  when  .he  widied  to  communicate 
with  yout  The  left  door,  what  we  call  ibe-larboard  door;  nery 
one  came  in  at  the  larboard  door. 

That  waa  the  aide  on  which  you  alept  f         It  waa. 

And  the  door  on  the  atarboard  aide  wai  alwaji  kept  thut  at  night  f 
Yet,  it  could  be  t^aed,  but  it  waa  kept  abut  and  bolted;  it  waa 
opeiietl  for  air  during  the  day  in  the  hot  weather. 

If  it  liappened  to  t>e  (he  weather  aide,  would  the  officer  of  the  watch 
have  entered  on  the  starboard  aide  ?  No,  uever;  he  alwaya  came 
the  larboard,  and  ercry  one  clac. 

Earl  of  Laudtrdalt, — What  aniwer  did  her  majeaty  give  you  when 
you  Mated  the  meaaagc  with  which  Captain  Fechell  charged  youf 
What  I  hare  before-mentioned ;  after  making  the  remark  about  hit 
beii^  aa  good  company  for  him  aa  he  waa  liar  me,  abe  aaid,  "  Well,  T 
do  not  care,  it  ia  only  to  prerent  the  trouble  of  your  keeping  two 
tablet  that  he  dinea  with  me  at  all ;  1  do  notcare  then."  1  mnarked, 
that  if  ahe  irould  diapenae  with  hia  dining  at  table  every  thing  would  be 
right,  ami  that  Captain  Pechell  had  deal  red  me  to  aay  he'ahould  be 
meat  huppy  to  receive  her  royal  highneai,  and  to  keep  her  a  table  aa 
be  had  done  before ;  and  1  left  her  rather  under  an  imprcMlon  (hat  he 
would  not  liavc  been  at  table  when  he  went  on  board  the  Cloriode,  be- 
caaee  I  remarked  is  waaao  very  eoiy  for  him  to  have  hi*  duner  tent 
him  in  a  imaller  cabin  ;  and  1  was  under  that  imprcnion  that  he  woald 
not  bare  dined  at  the  table  when  they  embarked. 

Wheii  ber  royal  highneft  complained  of  Captain  Pechell  relative  to 
the  mode  in  which  her  baggage  was  atowed,  waa  that  complaint  made 
previous  to  or  after  yoa  had  communicated  Captain  PecheU'a  me»- 
aage  r  I  never  heard  a  complaint  made  about  Captain  Pechell  at 
all,  except  in  converaation  wilh  her  royal  highnen ;  the  did  not 
appear  pleaaed  with  the  ship;  there  were  oo  eomplaiutt  darmg  the 
time  he  was  under  my  orders;  but  tfaia  waa  convertatiou  befi>re  Cap* 
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taia  Pechencame»  Uiat  the  had  complained  of  former  trestment  in  the 
Clorinde. 

E*rl  of  Derby. — When  the  alteration  that  you  refer  to  took  plaoe 
in  the  cabini,  was  that  by  deure  of  iier  royal  highneaa  or  of  any  oAer 
penons  ?  It  was  by  command  of  her  royal  highneaa  the  princoi 

to  me? 

The  follo\ving  question  Mras  put  by  their  lordships  atdu^ 
request  of  Mr.  Denman. 

Had  you  not  received  a  complaint  from  Captain  Pechell  upon  themb- 
ject  of  the  inconvenience  which  he  thought  he  sustained  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  her  royal  highness's  baggage  was  stowed  upon  the  fonatt 
voyage  ?  I  had  heard  Captain  Pechell  say  thai  the  ship  wraa  a  good 
deal  lumbered  from  the  vast  quantity  of  baggage  that  came  on  board,  of 
her  royal  highness  and  her  suite ;  but  i%  was  merely  in  the  nature  of  a 
remark,  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  compjaint^to  me  as  his  raperior 
oflicer. 

Was  any  remark  made  by  Captain  Pechell  as  te  the  expense  of  til 
table  he  was  obliged  to  keep  9 

The  Attorney-general  objected  to  this  question. 

Mr.  Denman  was  heard  in  support  of  the  question,  and 
submitted  that  it  might  be  material  to  shew  that  there  was  a 
subject  of  disagreement  between  her  royal  higt^ness  and  Cap- 
tain Pechelly  which  might  be  a  motive  for  her  conduct. 

The  connsel  were  informed  that  many  parts  of  the  evidence 
Captain  Pechell  gave,  should  strictly  have  been  first  given  bv 
Captain  Briggs ;  that  if  it  could  be  shewn  by  Captain  Pechell 
or  Captain  Bjriggs  that  some  particular  reason  led  to  her  roval 
highness's  going  on  board  under  the  circumstances  under  which 
she  did  go  on  board,  that  would  be  a  very  proper  subject  of 
eiamination. 

Mr.  Denman  having  had  an  opportunity  of  conferring  with 
his  learned  colleagues,  declined  giving  their  lordships  further 
trouble  upon  this  point. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

SEVENTH    WITNESS. 

Then  Pietro  Cuchi  was  called  in,  and  having  been  sworn, 
^as  exanuned  as  follows  by  die  Solicitor  General,  through  the 
interpretation  of  the  Marchese  di  Spiiieto. 
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-DnfoufMi'lritTriFttrT         Yn.  '■  -  .'  f 

Do  )ou  iio%v  kupp  an  iun  there  t  1  un  the  ag«al  tt  the  tn»t  ion 
alTrkvle. 

Earl  of  Liriri'noL—What  do  you  mean  h;  ageut  t  I  tu  acting 
inilead  oT  the  Di*ti*r. ' 

Mr.  lilolirirorOtnn^t.~-T)o  yitu  kaoi*  ill  iiiD  at  Trieilo  railed  llw. 
Btuck  Elf  te  r         (  do. 

Wbokcnulhatinii?    '    lie  ii  c^lio)  Viuceiizo  Butoletti. 

Wfait  H  the  nime  of  tlw  iun  of  whicb  you  are  tbe ageut  oriuperin* 
tendeut  t        Le  Bufifo  <>raDde  *  ;  the  gnat  iao  of  the  town. 

Do  }OU  remember  tha  PriuL-eMof  Wiletuimiog  lo  that  hint  I  re^ 
member  it  well. 

In  what  kind  of  carriage  did  dM  cmue  t  A  imal)  open  carriage 
with  tv o  poit-horaca. 

Who  came  with  her  in  Ih^it  rani  igc  T  Mr.  Per^imi  wai  wiUl  lier, 
witliout  any  other  wrvsnl,  or  ivitliout  any  serraiit  h1  itll. 

Can  you  tell  about  how  long  it  ii nme  that  ufikir  happenod  t  1  do 
not  remember;  about  (bur  yenra  age,  I  Iliiiik,  more  Ibiiii  four  yean. 

Howlongdid her rojal  liigliucu remaiu atTrievteat  t)tat  iuu f  Six daya. 

Do  you  kuow  in  what  apartment  licr  royiil  liigliiiea  ilf  pt  ?      1  do  weJI. 

Do  you  know  abo  the  apartQieiit  wliiuli  wa*  allotted  to  Fcrgami  f 
I  remember  it  well.  , 

After  ber  royal  liigfan^  and  Pcrgami  had  e«me  id  the  carriagei  in  tbe 
wanner  you  have  deacnbed,  did  the  Milte  come  in  afterwuda  Ut  other, 
earriageat  Tbey  arrived  In  about  au  hour  after  tbe  •nival  of  ber 
royal  bighneaa, 

luto  what  apartownt  did  the  bed-Tooni  of  Iter  royal  highuew  and  the 
be«traom  allotted  to  Pcrgtmi  open  t 

Mr.  Williams  objected  to  the  queaticm. 

Into  what  plaeedid  the  bed-room  of  her  royal  highiirnopent  The 
door  waf  bring  the  room  of  (tie  dime  d'Jioimeur,  No,  S. 

Wlirn  y»u  lay  it  was  fa(iiig  tJie  room  of  tlie  lady  of  honour,  Wbat. 
wti  there  between  tbem  t         The  dining- room. 

Did  the  door  of  the  bed-room  occupied  by  ber  royal  bighneaa  opan 
into  that  diuing-raom  T        Yea. 

Did  the  door  of  the  bed-roonf  allotted  to  Pei^mi  open  into  that 
diniog-room  ?  The  room  where  Prigami  slept  opcoeH  into  tbit  of 
the  damefhonDear,whowaahiaaiiiter,aud  cameiuto  the  lining- room. 

Beiidea  Iha  door  of  tiie  bed-room  of  ber  royal  higfaut  a,  aud  the  door 
of  the  bed-romn  irf  tbe  Couotem  of  Oldi,  were  there  any-other  doora  thai 
■yened  into  that  dining-n»6m?        The  door  «/ Nm  4,  to  go  out  by. 

*  Albergo  Graitde. 

y,  «Y 
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WvOhI  tbt  Mily  other  door  tbd  M  teto  IkM  4M««*M»*     IMM' 

iMnlMstbOTfcontoaHtniM.  -^U» 

Cu  7M1  rtuc  whetber  ttetdMr  WMtetawdM  1^9       Umm 

MtMd. 

M^MittMtcMdftwOwliMidcorUieogtt       I«» ■•»&■*«:  I  4i 


not  know  wfaidMr  tber  clMcd  the  door  theMdray  arwhelhw  t^f  it 
thcienutidaNdll. 

Wm  It  «hnf«  olMcd  it  night  iimiag  tbailx^a  that  hw  g^ 
hiiliaaiWMlhmr  Alnp  ibMl  up  at  ligW,  ■!  (fee  tfaM  lh«y  «WI 
tsMtep. 

Whrt  bedi  trnv  tbere  in  the  bed«Mm  u>mi[iiHl  by  h«r  n 
Btm    hwr  ■tn;  f       There  wmt  two  badi  wtm  1 

Wtatt  bed  or  bedi  were  Oiert  in  tbe  nam  tbt 
pMfMnt*       Om  linfk  bed. 

DM  joa  It  any  Um  to  Ikn  Bwiitng,  dari^  At  y«iad  tbat  hH:  nfi^ 
MgfancM  wan  at  TAittt,  Ma  PofaHi  coaw  aal  ttmj  roMM  IbIb  *a 
diniaf  racwt        I  faava  Men  Un  cOme oat  oT Um  tmum  arUw  patow«r 

AbMrt  wtat  baar  la  tbe  awralas?  AbMit  eighr»  or  hidftfat 

RewMluiy1iM»di4  yoa  lae  tha^  dnrinf  tbe  ri«  day*  thrt  th*  pifc* 
ocHWMatTridteT        Three  or  (bar  linKi, 

Beaortha  the  nannar  l«  wUch  Pergani  wn  dmN^  at  the  liM«  at^ 
yov  MwMiDW  coaling  oat  of  the  rooai  of  bcvmyalUgtaaMot  Jbt 
had  «  Mrtont  awde  aecordiuf  totha  riiliili  ftiiiii .  iil  iiili  had  mm»  plA 
lare  behtud,  that  reached  fram  tl>e  wiiit  down. 

BaaldeatbatMbe  wbatfaadhaaat        Itohad&avcia. 

Had  be  any  itocMogi  T  SonMliaiM  itaeMagf,  aad  tomaBammfmn  ■ 
taiooM,  which  are  atociiingi  and  pantaloaM together;  biA  tblfitt^ti 
predady  aay,  fcr  I  wia  looting  out  from  tbe  key-bote  oC  ay  fWB. 

What  had  heeahii  iMtl  It  appealed  aa  if  be  had  a^  atdngb. 
aatriD  fcMea  Ibadrawen. 

At  tbe  time  when  you  mw  thiiy  waa  tbe  daor  of  tl 
opMadr       It  waa  itiH  chMed. 

What  led  yoa  to  looli  tbroa^  the  key-bole  in  tbe  mm 
dcMribedf 

Mf.WttlMmi  objected  bi  diequestioD. 

Ittr.  SalicitofOtnfruL—Whem  did  foa  yonagwai 
ing,  befcre  yoa  went  lukrlhe  dlidag-roaatt       In  mg  owh  n 
wairttbeetid  of  Ihr  dlnia^-tooiM 

What  wai  the  ritaation  of  your  roomt        My  m 
comdar'tiid  tbe  dbiln^-iwm.  baTfng  a  doer  that  led-b 
reasi ;  from  Uie  key-bole  of Ibli  door  I  btok^  into  tbe  dioing-^ooM. 
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WkKwrncyMMngitUntaoM-at  that  Umel  I  m>  with  my 
brcaUM  teniet,  to  gir*  it  is  when  it  wm  aA«d  for. 

Did  you  go  iuto  tlie  Toom  at  tlie  time  ?  Whei)  tiwy  uhcd  bt  break- 
hit,  I  catered  the^vom. 

Did  70a  reviaia  there  with  the  tM-nklMt-icrvicc,  or  did  you  go  bKkl 
I  ranMned  with  the  breaklaM  aervice  in  mj  nwio. 

Were  yoa  afterwardi  niQered  to  go  with  yovr  Mnrke  inte  the  dioiag- 

roorot         At   (lie  drat,  to  carry  away   tlioae  thing*  that  were  there, 

■weep  the  dining-room,  atid  then  take  in  the  breakfuf-wnice. 

Did  yoa  g«  in  before  yon  were  called  for  that  parpoee  t         Never. 

During  the  time  tliat  Ihe  prince**  wa*  there,  did  yon  crer  we  her  walh^ 

iog  with  Perg— li  f         AH  day,  every  dqr  i  Hwy  were  alwaya  to^elhar. 

How  did  Ibey  walk  togather,   ta  «tat  way  I        Speikinc  togetlicvt 

■ometimea  id  Ifac  hall,  aainetinn  in  die  diiiing-roMii,  aOMctinea  iaHw 

room  or  the  danw  d'honnenr. 

Did  they  walk  together,  aeparately,  or  in  wint  otter  niMiKrf 
Sometiniea  aloM,  «id  aometioMa  one  apoke  on  one  ridtt  and  the  other 
one  ipoke  on  the  olbar  aide  to  thoae  of  Dte  nite. 

When  they  were  walking  together,  in  wlutt  Manner  did  they  walk  -to- 
gether; did  they  touch  each  other,  orwere  lliey  aeparate  Trom  each 
other!  They  did  not  touch  each  other,  aaliir  aa  I  have  leen,  hut  Iber 
were  arm  in  arm. 

Did  yoa  ever  aee  the  prioeai^  while  abe  w  am  at  Trieat^  walkteg  arm 
!■  wm  with  af  atterparawi  >  TbeCooal  Cotto,  the  vi<»«Dv«reor, 
CMM  to  tahater  to  tba  tteBtre,  and  ibe  pivc  tba  right  band  la  Ccfut 
Cotti  aiidlheMltaPergami. 

Did  yoa  make  any  obKivMton  on  Ibe  bed*  in  tte  bcd-raoM^«f  tbs . 
prmeeaii  whaMwr  tiMy  bad  bMt  been  riapt  in,  or  oalyonc  t  Tbtf 
were  both  tmaMed. 

DidyoBiMlw  aay'obaarvaliMiipMi  tbabodin  the  bed-^)a■^  whhh 
bad  been  awgned  to  Pergani  ?        Yea,  I  did. 
Dtdttat  bed  appaarlo  have  been  atept  in?        Nerar. 
After  Peigami  went  awny,  did  you  nMke  any  obiervationi  upon  llw 
■beetiofthe  bedintbebed-rooB  angnedlaFergainif       The  almAi 
bad  been  pM  en  Ite  bed  efeno,  n4  tbey  were  taken  away  clean. 

How  many  chamber-pob  were  tbcrt  in  ttebad-roontf  the  prmcnaf 
Two. 

Did  yon  obaarvn  whether  or  net  tbty  bad  been  boMiwndaMwnf  I  I 
aayyea. 

Waicitherofthehvaanp^l  Them  wa>  a  good  deal  in  each; 
tb^  were  not  empty. 

la  tha  bed^ranna-ef  tfas  ptiwses  waa  there  nnm  tlun  one  baain  (bi 
waahingt        There  were  two  wtrii-band  baaioi. 
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MfttityappMirlabt  bothaf  Ihw  mtd,  arntr'am*-,-      |  fctm 

l—iiibrrllitii  llivrc  are  «Mui]rtm«ltn>ifb»  Willi  teta^fa««.hHim^ 

Were  you  prMcuttrbenber  rofal  )ii|[hacnw«NtaiMi|rV       'limmtjim 

Hon  ditl ihe gs awi]^         In  tl r  inj  ■■  »hi  mti<ia4.    -.a.^. 

Did  Perganri  f«  Bwajr  «rilb  iMrt  Hmj  aet  Mt  linHkn  wilMNt 
•  -iTanlik  M  the  wnw  Ofira  Mrriagp.  j 

CBOSS-LXAMINED   BV   MB.  WILLIAMS.  ''""'' 

ticnr  MWii  aflcr  diil  Die  suite  got  A  quMtnof U  Iravi^  BOt  «ilt 
M««rh,  »lini»t  i 111 timl lately. 

Ha*e  fiKi  aiiy  dmibt  about  Iter  royal  bigfaaoa  bninf  wvm^Ajm 
narb  a*  fiveoriix  <tu>s?         Sis  days,  . 

'  Are  you  quite  uin:  of  that  t        Nonore.. 
Are  yon  iiire  ilie  remained  m  maoy  uais  dajraf         Y«a,  ^^ 

l>o  you  rcineuiber  llie  day  of  tbe  ireekt        No.  , 

Caa  you  remember  ibftdaysiM  ncutf  Idonat;  if  aosaebo^y  ImI 
lok)  aie  wmeiliiiig,  I  mi(^it  kave  atcerUined  tbe  pmut  {  .but  ng  |||h 
have  told  nw  ndtiiiig,  1  lio  not  ren^nbrr,  ^ . 

Aa  Uiu  h  loine  (ime  ugo,  {>robably  your  nieniory  ia  n^  rery  ^iH  airf 
Trf ih  upon  the  (ubjrd ) 

The  Solicitor-genera)  objected  to  lliis,  as  not  beiag  in  (be 
.JbrmofB  qiiesliofi. 

Had  your  room,  oT  trlijch  yoti  tinrc  iiwken,  a  door  int«  tlw  diaii^ 

room  ?        A  lecretdoor  tliat  couhl  not  be  known  to  be  a  dour.  -• 

A  necret  door  tliat  (xiuld  not  be  knonn  to  bv  a  door,  by  anybody  |kt 

wii  in  tlie  dinm^'rooni ;   itfhntwT        Yn.  ii 

Was  that  part  iTliii:li  foriaed  llie  door  covered  willi  tapestry,  «r  waa 
it  part  of  the  wood  like  the  ri'st  of  IIip  room  t        It  had  painted  caa*aa> 
Which  covered  (tie  tvliole  of  it,  so  tliat  a  penon  could  not  leU  tlmt  It 
viita  door  Rt  sJI  ?         No. 

Was  it  then  quite  imponilite  for  a  person  iD  the  diRiug-room  todfe 
cover  by  any  symptora  tint  there  was  a  doort  It  was  JnpowaW^ 
except  one  of  the  Family,  one  who  belonged  lo  the  honte. 

Was  not  the  rcaion  of  its  bdag  iatponblc,' because  tlwdvorwM 
entirely  covered  with  ctnTsin?       Yes. 

You  are  understood  lo  say  that  the  reason  why  no  stranger  to  (te 
room  could  And  oot  that  there  was  a  door  there,  is  that  it  wm  wbol^ 
covered  with  canvsMf        Ye^  entirely  coveied. 

Are  yoa  still  agent,  or  by  whatarer  name  yon  go,  of  the  Grand  H*- 
lei  at  Trieste  T  I  am  after  taking  the  inn  which  ia  callctl  the  Bhck 
Eagle ;  but  If  I  do  not  gtintUie  taw-ni^  )  fhall  continiie  la  be  ia  tin 
Gnnd  Hotel 
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liNi  are  not' asked  what  you  are  after,  but  are  you  or  not  at  preaent 
atilt  agent  to  the  Grand  Hotel  ?  I  am  not  aure,  because  the  inn  ia 
exposed  to  an  auction  every  nine  years ;  the  lease  has  expired,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  my  principal  will  buy  the  lease  or  not,  because  it 
lie^ongs  to  tlie  town.  -  ■ 

As  agent  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  was  not  it  your  business  chiefly  to  at- 
tend upon  the  guests?  1  have* waited  upon  them,  I  am  always  the 
first  to  wait  upon  them. 

Was  not  your  chief  business  to  attend  as  a  waiter  upon  the  guests  ? 
Both. 

Both  what  ?  As  1  am  the  oldest  servant  in  the  house,  I  know  tht 
rules  of  tlie  house  better  than  any  other  person  in  the  family. 

Have  you  any  other  waiten  under  you  f        Two  more. 

Were  they  men  or  women  ?  One  had  Uie  name  of  Justo»  and  llie 
other  was  called  Bernardo  Cesare.  '. 

You  are  undentood  to  have  said,  that  you  had  the  superintenilence 
or  management  of  this  inn,  and  yourself  assisted  as  a  waiter  besides? 
All  the  affairs  of  the  family,  both  those  duties. 

As  it  was  a  great  hotel  as  you  describe  it,  were  not  tliere  any  femalea 
engaged  as  servants  at  the  time  the  princess  was  there.  Tiiere 
was  one. 

What  was  her  name  ?        She  waa  called  Marie  Mora. 

When  you  talk  of  the  door  being  fastened  every  night,  do  not  yoa 
speak  of  what  waa  done  by  the  other  servaut%  or  some  of  them  f  No* 
the  waiter  did  not  do  that. 

What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  No.  4  was  fastened ;  was  it 
done  by  the  aenrsnts,  or  by  yourself?  It  waa  shut  by  theiimelves; 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  waa  from  the  auite  of  tlie  princess^  or  from 
Pet  garni ;  this  I  do  not  know. 

How  lonf -waa  it  after  the  princess  was  there^  that  it  happened  that 
you  were  first  examined  upon  the  bubjrct,  or  said  any  thing  upon  the 
subject  ?  I  think  about  three  years  before  1  was  examined ;  it  waa 
past  two  years  and  a  half  or  three  years. 

You  are  understood  to  have  said,  that  a  great  number  of  guestsara 
iu  the  habit  of  continually  coming  to  that  inn?        Yes. 

Ct  is  tlie  chief  inn  for  travellers  in  that  place,  is  it  not  ?  It  is  the 
best  inn. 
.  At  the  end  of  the  two  years  and  a  half,  or  three  yean^  who  waa  it- 
that  first  applied  to  you,  to  know  what  you  had  to  aay  ?  Some  one 
\«  ho  came  to  dine  at  the  inn,  who  asked  me,  *'  How  did  the  princess 
I'cmduct  herself?'*  I  answered,  **  I  have  no  reason  to  complain,  she  has 
behaved  well.** 

Were  you  at  Milan  ?        Yc5,  I  have  been. 
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l|iMlhM#Mfit       Iflauii  goto  my GMBtiyb  I 

HEImi;  I  hafe  been  at  Mihm  fl v  or  m%  ^ati. 
What  couDtryvMo  any  oaf       I  ^nnrf  nnr  lift  in  IWidnwill 
Hate  you  beta  at  llUaoy  in  ofdar  to  give  aoy  acoonnlfC  wfcat  ym 

are  suppoeed  to  kDOwnpon  thfte  ■abjectaf        Ya%  almi<  fighfow 

montiia  ago. 
Who  txaouaed  you  there  I       Coleoel  Brown  Hk  m  there* 
What  lawyer  aasirted  him  ?         A  lawyer  whg  la  heae^  I  do  aol  ■•» 

Would  you  know  it,  if  you  were  atiisted  with  it?  I  kncnw  thiMt  at 
IftfaBf  and  tbe  lawyer  here  1  know  aleOi 

Wae  it  Mr.  Powell  f       Yea. 

Was  CounselkNT  Cook^theref  I  do  Mt  kaow  how  1m  to  cdadl 
thoK  was  one  who  appeared  to  bm  to  be  a  Miteaciau 

Wat  that  Vimercati  ?        1  do  not  know. 

However,  you  were  at  tlMt  tioie  regularly  eJ^aliMldb  wcro  yoat 
Ye& 

Wag  your  examination  tafccA  dowo  mi  writing?         I  believe  aou 

And  you  gave  a  ftdl  account  there,  did  yoi^  of  the  roMie^  bikI  aB 
you  have  told  to-day  f  What  I  can  eay  beiire  God  I  have  aaid  hen^ 
and  I  i»id  it  at  Milan. 

Hare  you  been  ejuunined  lince  you  came  to  thia  country  by  ti»  want 
BngKih  gentleoMui  that  ezaounod  you  at  Milan  f       No. 

Have  you  been  examined  at  all  by  anybody  aince  you  oame  beiw?  I 
was  examined  before  the  presence  of  the  present  interpreter^  and  of  tha 
advocate  whom  we  have  mentioned. 

Where  are  you  speaking  of;  what  do  you  mean  by  the  prawnt  iatar* 
preter  f       I  have  been  exanuaed  upon  the  same  bufltneaSi 

By  whom  f  By  the  same  advocate  or  lawyer,  in  the  prcacMoi  if 
you  (oManing  mywlf  the  interpreter)  and  two  other  gentlenww. 

When  was  that?  1  think  on  the  second  or  third  ckiy  eller  mf 
arrival. 

How  long  have  you  been  here  f  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  UiiDk  it  m 
about  a  fortnight  that  I  have  been  there. 

^hom  did  you  come  with  t        Signor  Capper  brought  me  hem 

Did  you  come  with  Mr.  Capper  alone,  or  any  others  in  oomp«a  j  with 
ytm?  1  went  as  far  as  Boulogne  with  a  certain  Andreatzi,  who  hm 
been  throe  times  at  the  inn  where  1  vraa,  to  take  me. 

Who  is  Audveatai  t  Andreela  u  a  parson  sent  by  Colonel  Browe 
lirom  Milan. 

To  accooHpaoy  yon  on  yonr  journey  f       Yesb 

You  have  recci'/ed  no  money  ?  Yes ;  I  did  not  wish  to  linve  anyn 
but  he  has  given  me  somr. 


nana  ctocHi.  S5t 

T«a  M  not  frbh  fiir  ny  MoejrT  1  dM  wt)  ha  told  mt.  taka 
tkk,  aad  gars  me  eight  goldm  NapoleoM  and  riinwii  trance 

You  areaiidentood  to  have  taidthat  you  did  not  w'mb  tat  amfwMef  9 
I  did  Rot  wiah  for  any  inoBcy. 

Trae  it  ia  that  yoa  were  nanlMd  at  Milan,  and  your  ezBmiiiathM 
wa*  reduced  ioto  writmg,  and  you  bare  beea  examined  again  beiel 
Yea. 

That  ia  a  ntialake  on  the  part  of  the  aolicitar-genenil,  a*  I  wiHterataBd 
thai  the  roow  of  Pergani  did  not  cater  into  At  dintag.Man  T 

T\>K  aolicitor-general  objected  to  the  form  of  the  question. 

Their  lordihips  intirattcd  their  opioioa,  that  the  questioD 
«u  objectionable  ia  ita  form. 

Mr.  mUuau.— Then  it  ia  not  true  that  the  door  opened  into  IW 
diniBg-room  I 

The  aolicitor-genersl  cAtjectcd  tv  diii,  n  m  infcrew 
from  the  evidence,  and  not  in  its  form  a  question. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  stated,  that  that  which  is  put  on  «b 
original  examination  in  the  form  of  a  question,  was  frequentlf 
allowed  to  be  put  in  cross-exam i nation,  in  the  form  of  an 
assertion ;  that  it  was  so  put  in  the  shape  of  assertion,  if  it. 
was  stated  to  the  witness  "  jrou  hare  said  so  and  M,"  h«t  the 
Cftuntel  must  be  careful  to  recite  eonteOj  the  statement  of 
iIm  witneli. 

Mr.  Williams  stated,  that  be  was  desirous  of  showiuff  tbat 
that  statement  of  the  witness  to-da;,  as  to  th»  ailiialjon  of  the 
rooms,  varied  from  the  deposition  he  had  fonncrly  made ;  tlM 
fwrn  of  tht!  queition  put  bj  the  solicitor-general  having  a»- 
suqaed  the  position  of  the  rooms  to  be  different  from  that 
wbich  the  witness  bad  stated. 

The  solicitor-general  stated,  in  answer,  that  the  form  «f 
Ae  question  put  by  him  was  occasioned  by  a  ntistabe  in  hU 
readhig  the  paper  before  him. 

Mr.  trUlMaM^-Tben  m  It  tA  be  take*  a>a  Ibel.  that  Om  daar  of 
Pergaaiddoolopa  ioto  tbediaiaf  vooo^  batiat«theI>ed>ii)QmefUi 
aiiter,  the  Conntea  of  0)di  f        Yea. 

etatti ta  their  lorMypa  the oMna  oftlM  parly ttsA  cante  to  your  hotel 
bctaa  tha  Frmm  of  Waks*  The  irdm  eane  Ami  the  vka- 
pmlmn,  CowtCaUl,  to prspaw  the apattaisnlH  baVao bout hafcia. 

Who  were  the  petaoMBBfPMflha  patty  whkhstiiwd  at  that  has 
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«0m  FnncMieirWaletr    .    ft  b  aft  pmiia*!^^^  (l|iii. 
'      I  d(^  •  nui'  of'tiM  mhe  it  ?enit»,  >  wipNMi^jeVMt  gfi 
MUebra  at  Keufubulcl.      -  '         V 

WlMora|mHtU|Mrtyth«t  (snie  MixtiArrthenfil^^tiriMlK    ' 
Wtt    .     bwliirawMftemetDmnenEMr.;  if-I  wCi««ttoMe,-lter* 
i»a  toA.  whw*  tiX  nxitn  of  all  the  IraTcUcn  were  pat-iomu,  -   ,i    »i-,a>. 

Do  you  recollect  wbetber  Ihe  Priiiccw  of  Wala  ma  Ihvre  dninf  • 
Stmday  t        I  do  not  remember.  > 

Nor  ^  do  not  remember  tlie  diy  the  nme,  nor  the  day  As  wcdtt^ 
I  df  •Mt.renember ;  from  tbe  book  every  tbiug  otajF  be  knqwn.         > 

That  boob  you  have  left  belilodf         The  book  ia  at  Trieat^  Wlahf 
the  namea  of  all  atrangrni  ire  putdowo.  .    jp 

Can  you  reiuember  tLat  tbepriu<:c«a  went  to  the  opera  V  Yc^dK' 

Al  go.  ■     ■    ', 

Wii  the  princeM  ever  at  that  ion  oT  which  jroa  ipeak  mora  than  cHr- 
tojnmrkiMnrtedfel        ttwaa  the  drat  liate  die  erer  bad  been  thcf^  ,  « 

Uaa  ahe  ever  b^atbfre  but  that  ooetioK  iu  ber  lifaT        ^^"f^  '^/jh 

Did yba ever iec  litr  ttTriette  but  that  aotxt        (>nce  anty;.^^ 
~nt  toGorrizzia,  and  afterwarda  an  order  caoie  that  che  waa  co^M 
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Yoa  bate  menHooed  there  waa  a  female  aervaot  in  the  ha«ae^  of  the 
■anie  of  Marie  Mora,  where  ii  abe  at  preieatt  Site  nmt  to  bag 
•oiikething  to  enable  lier  to  go  (o  JeniMleni.  ' 

How  long  ago  U  that,  to  tbe  betl  of  your  recoUcL-lioMf  "  t^t- 
afcing. 

Have  yon  ever  wen  lier  tince  ?        Ho.  .,  ..). 

YouhavemtDtione:!  a  terviuit  ill  tlie  liouae,  a[  tlie  oaiHe  of  CeiywV 
Ye«^  Bernardo  Ceaare. 
'  Dtf'^oa  know  where  he  now  ia  f        T  do  Dot  know.  ^  'f 

Ho#  kmg  i*  it  aiiiL-e  you  buve  iceii  him  T       It  la  about  thi«e  jek£' 

Lonkatthla  geotlemaut  Tbol  it  (he  geDtleman  whs  hWUU^'i 
rttkcd'mt-.    -■    '  I     -■    j!  ;':.. 

Tbe  wimssa  poioted  out  Mn  Maule,  the  solicita/'W"Ai" 
TVeaaury.  •  ,  .  <-  i! 

Where  did  be  examine  you  r        Here  bekiw  ia  a  'raoiB.  .    '    " 

DU  he  take  down  iawritiDg  what  yoa  aafdr  Yea;  I'dBMli*:' 
BMOiber,  but  I  tfaiult  ao.  - 

Ym  have  been  aAed  what  party  It  waa  that  came  to  tbe  hoM*  at 
Triai«e,b>iMdWd<rbetoa  the  party  of  berMydWgtoMM'thk'pttamdlh 
wet  tknvaay  otbarpriaecM  with  any  terfeailtfetbat  mmhUUiimmhW* 
■.'.  ■(.»■«  w,vrf.*'ii 
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You  htTc  Mid  wiiietlilDi;  about  receiTiDg  eight  Nipohow  *ad  eleven 
fninci,  when  wu  thai? 

Mr.  Williaius  stated,  that  he  had  uoi  asked  any  queilion  u 
to  the  witness  having  received  any  money,  and  submitted 
that  the  &ct  being  stated  by  the  witness  not  in  direct  answer 
to  the  question,  did  not  entitle  the  Solicitor-general  to  re- 
examine upon  it. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  the  matter  tiaving  come 
out  in  the  cross-examination,  the  Solicitor-general  was  en- 
tided  to  r«-iuamine  upon  it. 

The  question  was  proposed. 

At  Botalogne. 

How  long  have  you  been  afaaeat  altogether  from  Trieite  t  I  can- 
not  My,  I  do  Dot  know. 

State  M  ueu^Iy  u  you  can  rccollectt  I  hive  left  Trieate  nace  the 
Utb  of  Juoe. 

Do  you  loK  any  thing  by  not  being  at  Trieile  t  I  undergo  nincfa' 

low. 

Arcordiog  to  the  bat  of  your  judgment,  ii  that  Ion  more  or  tew  than 
the  eight  Napoleoiu  and  eleven  franca  you  have  mentioned  t  1  de-' 
rive  more  profit  in  my  house. 

Explain  what  you  mean  by  ■  lair-iuitt 

Mr.  WiUiams  stated  that  he  had  abandoned  all  idea  of  fau 
intending  to  refer  to  the  present  proceeding,  and  understood 
the  witness  to  refer  to  proceedings  in  respect  of  the  inn.   , 

The  SoUcitor'^eneral  waved  the  question. 

You  have  nid,  that  the  door  communicating  from  the  phice  where 
you  stood  into  the  dining-room  wu  entirely  covered  with  canvau;  ez< 
plain  bow  it  wai  that  you  mw  hito  the  dining-room  ?  I  looked  in 
order  to  be  exact  in  my  service,  in  order  to  bring  in  the  sarvke  when 
they  caflcd  for  ase. 

How  couM  yon  see  into  the  room  if  the  door  was  entirely  covered 
withcanvaMin  the  DHmner  you  have  deMribedf  I  could  tea,  becaoM 
there  ii  a  key-hole  that  look*  into  the  dining-room. 

SXAUiNBD     DY    THE    LOBD8,     , 

Jfarfiw  «/  fueUiayiUM,— Do  yon  know  whether  during  the  princew's 
Tt'sislBanB  at  the  inn  in  qncstioa,  the  CountcM  Oldi'i  bed  appeared  to 
have  bean  ilept  in  every  night?  Nobody  can  sleep  in  there,  bccaose 
the  bed  was  too  small. 

.      T.  SZ 


8M  '  EXAunrATioN  t» 

,-D».r(Nikn«w«lKi«lk«  Coiuten<»did(pt«IAiaBprlMnBie- 
■uhMd  at  the  ion  t        Sbe  ilept  in  No.  3. 

Did  the  bed  in  No-S.  •ppeirtahaTebeca  dept  ia  enrj  al^t  Ue 
t^wmteaOMilMnetfdepttlMKi  I  know  ao  more. 

Do  you  know  where  the  other  AmiTe  ■Uen&nb  alept  dnrisg  Ite 
prinooa'i  rwtJtiee  at  the  inn f  At  hrn  I  recollect  there  was om 
wooua  who  ilepl  in  No  1 .  witk  chUdiea. 

Did  the  bed  in  No.  i.  ■[q»ear  to  have  been  deftfinsTierjaiglrtf  Ta^ 
becaiwe  there  wu  a  boj  and  a  giri. 

Wai  Pergami'i  bed  the  only  bed  which  did  not  appear  I*  IfM 
been  dept  In  during  the  princcM'a  rtaidence  at  die  inn  ?  Nertr  |My 

Do  you  niev>  that  Pergami'i  bed  wm  the  only  one  wlficfa  did  M*af> 
pear  to  hare  been  alept  int  The  only  one,  becaoK  tbe  aheelamM 
taken  Hway  in  the  lane  rtate  aa  they  were  pot. 

Waa  there  any  appearance  in  Pergani'i  roov,  eilberftom  thcpoC-d^ 
cfaarabrr,  or  other  cntnuatance,  oTany  penon  haring  alept  in  PergMfk 
room  t  1  beliere  tliere  wai  aMnething ;  for  it  ia  poeaible.  that  win 
bb  went  to  make  hi*  ttilrtte  he  might  have  put  MMnetbing  into  the  pit 
de-chambre. 

Yon  have  (fated  that  there  were  two  bedi  in  the'  princeM'a  rasa  at 
Trieate,  were  there  two  bedt  in  that  room  before  the  princes  aniialf 
Tlieynere;  but  they  wen  not  to  near  one  another  aa  Ihey  wet«  pkccd 
allCT'  the  arrival  of  the  priacns. 

Were  you  in  tbe  habit  of  looking  througb  0»  key-hole  whra  Uk 
aparlmenti  were  occupied  by  other  guettaf        In  tbe  anine  waiy. 

£'«■/  of  tittrpccl. — You  have  ttated  that  tlie  door  waa  all  cenqd. 
with  canvtM,  and  yet  yon  have  itated  that  there  wai  t  key-bole,  thiMgh 
.  which  yoa  could  look ;  explain  hovr  that  key-bole  wan  placed,  ivbethet 
Ibe  canvaN  wai  cut  aa  well  at  tbe  door,  to  ta  to  leave  an  openiav  fcrfe 

Mr.  WiUiamt  mbmitted  to  their  lorcbhtpa,  whetlNrte 
question  wu  in  a  correct  form. 

S»rt  ofLiMrp«ol.^Yo»  have  laid  that  the  canviM  covered  fte  whak 
door,  did  the  canraat  then  cover  the  key-JioleT         Some  little  mttlw. 
at  if  a  knife  had  been  paired  through  it,  a  ilit  by  a  knife. 
-'    Waatbere  aimall  hole  in  thecanvaHt        Yea. 

Cookl  that  have  been  aeen  eaailj  ftmn  the  diniog-rooai  ?  Yob  ^ 

could  be  Ken  very  wdL 

WenU  it  have  appeared  froM  the  dining-rooni  Kkn  a  Irry  lw*j.rai 
only;  a  Ifale  ia  tbf  cwivaai?  Smaller  than  the  key-hote,  abovt  Mo- 
hal4  bec«nfa  it  wa«  aot  neceaary  to  ahnt  it  front  tk  diningi-roMi^  bil 
it  waa  ahntfrom  the  in^e  of  my  room. 
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When  you  uy  it  wu  not  Dcceuary  to  aliut  itirom  tb«  diniug-room, 
what  do  >'ou  meaa  by  the  word  ihut  ?        Locked. 

How  long  have  you  been  a  waiter  at  the  Grand  Hotel  at  Tri«ilef 
From  the  moment  it  wia  opeued ;  it  i*  nine  yeanou  the34th  of  Auguat 

The  witness  produced  a  key. 

htterpreter  — He  suys  that  the  key  of  this  secret  door  ww 
■omewhat  narrower  than  this : 


cr=o 


Earl  Grey.—Waa  there  aoy  door  under  (br  canran  1        Ye<^ 

Waa  there  aoy  bey-hole   in  the  canvaaiT        There  wat;  it  weut 

through  the  cwitbm  altogether,  from  one  aide  to  the  other,   but  wilh 

difficulty ;    it  might   be  disco?ered  from  the  dining-room,    a  alraoger 

couM  not  know  it. 
In  what  manner  wu  the  painted  canvaas  placed  on  the  door,  did  it 

bang  loow  orer  the  door  or  waa  it  flxed  to  itt  ]t  waa  fixed  wilb 

Wai  not  there  then  a  lepiratioa  rcnnd  the  door  of  the  canTaai  on 
the  door  from  tlie  canyan  on  the  other  part  of  the  (fall?        There  waa.' 

Could  not  that  sepantion  be  leen  by  persons  iu  llie  dining-room  t 
H  could  not  be  known. 

Marguii  of  LMutdown, — State  whether  yon  made  use  of  the  aecral 
dooT  which  you  have  been  deacribing  whenever  you  withed  to  pas 
and  repaaa  from  your  room  iu  tbe  coune  of  the  daj-,  or  waa  it  only  on 
aome  particular  occanoa  T  When  I  wis  obliged  to  aerre  something 
in  stated  bouri,  I  alwaya  looked  through  the  key-bole,  in  order  that  I 
miglit  be  ready  to  serve. 

Did  you  make  use  of  that  door  to  enter  the  dining-room  on  ordinary 
ocraaioiis,  when  you  had  occasion  to  do  so  in  the  courae  of  the  day,  or 
did  you  consider  younelf  as  under  the  necenity  of  going  round  by  tlie 
otitcr  door  f  Sometimes  1  made  use  of  it,  according  where  the  tcavel. 
lers  were ;  aometiroes  yes,  aometimas  no. 

Earl  ofDmmUy. — Do  you  remember  whether  you  made  use  of  that 
door  in  Iho  coarse  of  the  day,  during  the  sis  days  that  her  royal  high- 
ness the  FriiMcsa  of  Waka  was  at  your  inn  T  I  liad  no  need  to  do 
to;  1  never  did  it 

Was  the  reat  of  the  room  under  the  same  sort  of  ranvass  as  the  deort 
No;  only  my  door  that  led  into  the  dining-rooaa. 

What  do  you  snpfKise  to  have  been  the  Ibtcknessof  the  doort  Utt 
so  mocb  aa  an  inch ;  not  the  thickn^  of  my  thom^ 

Did  the  door  open  inwards  or  oatwsrdaT  It  was  open  somrtitnea 
from  my  raon,  and  sometimes  rran  the  dioing-KNXn ;  it  c^ned  into 
ttie  dining-nxm. 

3  z2 
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'^    The  following  qimtion  ind  uiiwer  v 


"  Are  ;oa  itill  agent,  or  b;  wtiKterer  nune  you  go,  rif  the  gmrt 
hotel  at  Tricite  t  I  ■n  after  taking  the  iim  which  ii  eaJlad  ttm  Btf* 
Eagle;  but  if  I  do  not  gam  the  law-mit,  I  AaJI  cotrtiiwe  M  be  !■  At 
Grand  HoteL" 

£MtCA>me*U»-.— When  you  tbited  that,  what  did  yaa  Bean?  ■»■ 
came  I  hare  given  a  Tnemorial  to  get  tfaii  inn,  by  meaua  at  aome  pn- 
tectlon ;  attd  I  do  not  know  whether  1  ibajl  Micreed,  or  ^hctbef  aoae 
other  innkeeper  will  have  it 

r  What  i(  it  j'oa  allude  (o  under  the  word  prMectioa  t  It  ii  ■octy 
between  the  Tather  and  the  loti,  by  the  means  of  an  acquaintaiHrc  thqr 
had  with  the  innkeeper;  tliey  wiched  to  take  the  inn  from  hmj  iktl 
ahonid  not  ancceed  to  hare  the  inn ;  and  I  have  paid  oa  metaa^^lB 
talla*,  which  ia  a  German  mooey,  two  florina  ea^ 

This  following  qiteitiona  and  answers  were  read  over  toAt 
witness :  .  / 

■■  You  hare  received  no  money  T  Yt ;  1  did  not  wish  ts  ha«e«^ 
but  he  ha*  grren  me  aome. 

"  Yon  did  not  wish  for  Rny  money  t  I  did  not;  lie  toM  Me,  Uc 
thii,  anil  gave  me  eight  golden  Napoleons  and  eleven  franca, 

"  You  arc  nnderttood  to  have  aaid  that  yon  did  not  iriab  for  M( 
money  1         I  did  not  wish  for  any  money." 

Earl  of  Rotehtrry. — You  hnve  declared,  that  in  rotnin^  here  to  giic 
evidence  upon  thiicaoae  you  suffer  kas;  why  do  yooaay  you  did'  d«( 
wish  for  any  money  f  Becsnse  1  had  miMiey  with  me  ;  I>ei:aiMe  1  b^ 
by  Rw  nearijr  ooe  hundred  sequinF,  which  I  can  shew. 

Lrrd  SUtiihorough. — When  you  paiaed  from  yourowti  roan  intotte 
dining-room,  by  the  door  yen  call  aecfet,  did  yon  push  that  ■)oe«"A«a 
yoo,  or  draw  it  towards  you  t  When  I  open  it,  t  open  it  tnni* 
the  dining-room ;  when  I  thot  it,  I  draw  it  towards  my  room.         < 

How  were  the  walls  of  llie  dining-room  covered  f         F^inttd  d 

Was  the  Mcret  door  painted  f        Painted. 

Was  the  cnTour  the  anme  T         Ye*. 

Was  it  painted  at  the  same  time  f        Yes. 

A  P«er.— Did  the  setrret  door  reach  from  the  lop  to  Oie  bottoM  aftte 
room,  or  was  it  of  the  ordioiry  sizeof  thedoorat  It  waaaahlghas 
that;  a  little  higher  thin  my  head. 

Yon  have  raid  that  the  cMvasa  (hat  covered  the  aecivt  ttoor  wai 
nailed  down;  were  thoae  nails  so  naUing  down  that  caiiTwa  flxed  at 
the  l(^  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  room  1  Roond  the  door  tbM«  was 
wood,  and  on  Ihia  wood  was  a  frame  on  which  the  caoran  waa  vaiM. 
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You  DMOtioiied  that  previous  to  her  royal  bighneaiV  anifily  apart- 
ments were  ordered  for  her  by  some  person  whom  you  mimed  by  de- 
scription ;  was  it  a  usual  thing  for  that  person  to  give  orders  to  luiYe 
apartments  prepared  for  others?        No. 

In  point  of  fact,  was  any  such  order  given  shortly  before^  or  afteiv 
for  any  other  person  ?  If  they  sent  letters  of  recommendation^  theo 
they  sent  to  engage  the  apartments ;  if  not,  not 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

George  William  Goltermann  was  sworn  as  Interpreter. 

BIOHTH    WITNESS. 

Then  Meidge  Barbara  Kress  was  called  in^  and  havirij^ 
been  sworn,  was  examined  as  follows,  through  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Mr.  Goltermacn,  by  Mr.  Attorney-general. 

Are  yon  the  wife  of  Peter  Kress  ?        I  am. 

Where  do  you  live  ?        At  Carlsruhe. 

Are  you  a  protestant,  a  Lutheran  ?        I  am  a  Lutlieran. 
-    How  long  have  you  been  married?        Three  years. 

Before  your  marriage,  did  you  live  at  the  Post  Inn,  at  Carlsruhe  ? 
Yes,  I  did. 

How  long  did  you  live  Uiere  ?        One  year  and  three  quarters. 

Did  you   leave  that  inn  in  oonsequence  of  your  marriage  ?        Yes^ 
f  hat  was  the  reason. 

Do  you  remember  the  PrinceM  of  Wales  coming  to  that  inn  f       Yes^ 
I  do. 

Do  you  remember  a  person  coming  with  her  royal  highpess  called 
Perg^ami?        Yen,  I  do. 

About  how  long  ago  was  it  that  the  princess  came  to  the  inn  at  Carls- 
ruhe?       It  might  perhapa  be  about  three  years. 

Do  you  remember  in  what  room  in  the  house  tlie  Princess  of  Wales 
alepl  ?        Yea,  I  da 

What  wss  the  room  assigned  to  the  Princess  of  Wales;  do  you  re- 
*  collect  the  number?        Yes,  it  was  No.  10. 

AVhat  room  adjoined  to  No.  10?        It  waa  No.  IL 

How  was  No.  1 1  used ;  waa  it  a  aleeping-room  or  an  eating-room  ? 
It  was  a  dining-room. 

What  room  adjoined  No.  II,  the  dining-room  7        No.  19. 

What  was  No.  12 ;  was  it  a  bed-room  or  an  eating-room  ?        A  bed* 
room. 

Who  bad  that  bed-room  ?        Pergami. 

Waa  there  a  door  opening  from  No.  10  to  No.  1 1  ?       There  wae. 
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WMtherciboB  door rram  Na  II  inl«No.UtT  .  .-Y«%  ft'dMib 
one;  there  were  two  doon  nhirb  both  could  be  ibut* 

WbttMulof  sbMlwwpUecdiiiNo.  HI       AtMwdtaA. 

Wu  that  bed  b  No.  isbeftmtbe  Princmor  WalnaRiw^  ar  wm 
H  placed  iben  ■Her  ber  arrival,  and  in  ooBwqMnea  of  that  wnidt 
There  waa  another  there  befbr^  but  I  bad  been  onlcnd  to  pot  m  ^nai 
bed ;  I  liad  been  obliged  to  pat  this  broad  bed  in  before  lh«  nHNaptf 
Waitt  arrived. 

Had  the  courier  d  the  PriDcen  of  Waka  anired  befitre  OtaX  bed  «■ 
placcdT  The  courier  had arrired,  and  then  I  plscad  thie  hinart  fcij 
to  which  1  allude.  ; 

Waa  it  your  duty  to  attend  to  the  bcd-roooM  i  were  yen  the  cta»> 
bennaid  of  the  inaf        Yc%  I  waa  the  naid  of  the  nwtMh  di^riw^ 

Do  you  recollect  bow  long  the  princcM  remained  at  thk  ian  ?  .  | 
cannot  mj  euctlyaafo  the  time,  but  according  to  my  recoUectioii  it  WM 
about  a  week,  mf  right  dayi. 

Do  you  remember  on  any  evening  during  the  princeaa'a  atay  at  IM 
ian,  baviug  occarion  to  go  to  No.  19,  to  carry  wotac  vrnter  thcRl 
Yea,  Ido. 

About  what  time  oT  the  evening  wat  it,  according  to  your  recobc- 
tiont        Perhap*  between  •even  and  eigbt  o'clock. 

Mr.  Brougham  here  remarked,  tfaat  a  gentleman  near  hii^ 
who  understand  the  German  language,  had  verj  propolj 
observed,  that  the  interpreter  did  not  translate  the  worda  U. 
terally ;  for  instance,  that  the  witness  said,  "  I  can't  tefi" 
before  she  said  "  perhaps  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock." 

The  Lo  d-Chancellor  then  desired  the  interpreter  to  npMt 
all  the  words  used  by  the  witness. 
.    The  witness  then  gave  her  answer. 

I  cannot  remember;  but  to  the  beit  oT  my  meuwij  it  was  liiiiiisa 
•even  and  ei^t  o'clock ;  the  minutei  I  cannot  tell  exactly. 

Do  you  recoTlect  where  the  prtnccM  and  Pergami  had  dined  on  tW 
day  t        No,  I  cannot  remember  tliat 

Upon  yonr  carrying  (he  water  into  No,  1ft,  did  yon  we  any  peiWM 
in  that  room  f       Yn,  I  did) 

Who  were  they  f        Fergami  and  the  princem 

WherewaaFergamiwhenyon  went  into  the  roont  Fi  iiim  w 
in  bed.  ; 

Where  wu  the  prioceM?        She  had  sat  on  the  bed. 

Do  yon  Biean  die  was  sitting  on  the  bed  t        Ye^  ea  the  bed. 

Could  you  see  whether  Pergami  bad  biadotbcioaoridrr       IcmH^ 
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Dot  Me  that;  but  I  had  teta  ai  much  in  the  rooiii«)t  I  enterad  •■  that 
Ute  arm  wu  white. 

Where  did  you  lee  Perj^mi's  arm  1  When  I  entered  I  had  Men 
that  Pergami  hsd  hia  arm  round  the  neck  of  the  princess,  and  whenl 
entered  the  princess  let  the  arm  fkll. 

Wh  the  arm  of  Pergami,  which  you  saw  roand  the  princev,  white, 
a*  you  hare  deacrtbed  it  t        Ye^  as  much  ai  I  bad  seen. 

Can  you  describe,  whether  that  white  was  hia  shirt,  or  any  other 
dren  (hat  he  bad  on  ?  No,  1  cannot  tell  thai ;  iu  the  moment  1  had 
not  obaerved  thaL 

What  did  the  princcM  do,  on  your  coming  into  themomt  Tbe 
priweew  IhkI  Jumped  opt  and  wa*  alarmed  at  the  moment. 

Did  abe  jump  np  on  your  coming  into  the  room  ■oddncoreringtbem 
■D  that  dtnation  t        Yea,  she  had  then  jumped  up. 

The  AttorDey>general  asked  the  Interpreter,  whether  the 
words  meant  that  she  had  jumped  up  before  the  wituess  came 
iDto  tbe  room,  or  that  she  then  juuiped  up. 

Interpreter. — TTie  literal  translation  of  the  words  is,  she  got 
up,  or  she  rose. 

Mr.  Brougb&m  said,  that  a  gentleman  near  him,  and  no 
more  connected  with  this  case  than  any  of  their  lordships, 
had  complained  of  the  interpretation  of  the  answers.  But 
when  asked  to  come  forward  and  correct  the  interpreter,  he 
replied  he  would  not  intermeddle  in  such  a  business. 
.  Tbe  doubt  in  this  manner  cast  upon  the  interpreter's 
answers  led  to  some  conversation  between  the  counsel  at 
both  sides  and  their  lordships,  respecting  the  propriefy  of 
having  another  person  who  understood  the  German  language 
present  to  check  tbe  interpreter,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Italian  interpreter. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  he  would  object  to  anj.  but  a 
sworn  interpreter;  the  Attoaiey>general  had  put  his  question 
twice  over  to  the  interpreter  upwi  not  getting  from  him  the 
answer  that  suited  him. 

The  Attomey-geiieial  appealed  to  their  lordships  against 
the  insinuation  which  had  been  more  than  once  levelled 
against  him.  The  learned  couDiel  said,  that  tbe  interpreter 
bad  given  an  answer  which  did  not  suit  bim,  (the  Attomey- 
f«»eraK)     What  did  he  mean  by  the  observation?     He  baii 
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did  not  understaod  the  learned  counsel  to  impute  impropef 
motives  to  the  counsel  at  the  other  side.  He  certainly  under- 
stood him  to  say^  that  the  answer  given  by  the  witness  did  not 
suit,  but  he  did  not  understand  the  expression  to  be  intended 
improperly.  He,  however^  hoped  that  the  counsel  at  both 
sides  would^  in  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties, 
preserve  a  becoming  sense  of  temper,  and  carefully  abstain 
from  any  expressions  which  were  calculated  to  interrupt  that 
coolness  and  decorum  which  he  trusted  it  was  the  anxious 
desire  of  all  parties  should  characterize  the  whole  of  their 
proceedings  in  this  case. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  then  ordered  that  the  sworn  inter* 
preter  should  be  desired  to  repeat  the  answer  given  by  the 
witness,  first  in  German,  and  next  in  English. 

The  questions  were  again  put  to  the  witness  in  the  following 
manner : — 

When  you  came  into  the  roonit  where  was  the  princeis  ?  Sitting 
on  tlie  bed. 

What  did  her  royal  highoeat  do  on  yoar  going  into  the  room  f  The 
princess  was  frightened. 

[Some  difficulty  here  again  occurred  respecting  the  mean- 
ing intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  witness.] 

Did  the  priocets  get  ap,  or  jump  up»  In,  the  presence  of  the  witness f 
When  I  entered,  the  princeis.had  got  up. 

[Here  again  some  objection  was  taken  to  the  interpretation 
put  by  the  interpreter  upon  the  answers  of  the  witness.] 

The  interpreter  expressed  an  anxious  desire  to  explain  the 
answers  as  the  witness  intended  to  convey  them.  The  words, 
he  said,  used  by  the  witness,  and  in  which  she  stated  that  the 
princess  was  in  the  act  of  rising  when  she  entered  the  room, 
were,  in  der  hohe,  which  literally  meant  '^  in  a  state  of  being 
high.'' 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  said,  he  hoped  their  loid- 
ahips  would  excuse  him  for  interrupting  dieir  proceedings, 
and  stating,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  interpreter  did  not  give 
the  translation  of  the  German  words  in  the  English  language 
wilh  thefiuthfiil  meaning  which  the  idiom  of  both  languages 
veqimed   The  German  words  were  certainly  not  rendered  suit-  • 
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when  produced,  did  not  give  proper  satisfaction  in  the  d» 
charge  of  hia  duty,  the  oppo«te  party  ou^t  to  be  trailed  t^m, 
or  at  least  such  be  thought  was  (he  course  of  proceedi^H 
&imith  uother.  He  still  thought  that  the  production  of  a  wet 
interpreter  mnst  be  grounded  on  some  objection  trten  to  lh> 
preceding  one.  No  man  iras  more  competent  tfau  the  ri^- 
reverend  prelate  to  judge  of  Ibe  fitness  of  the  InterpretfT'M 
perform  hia  duty ;  and  he  tfaonght  diat,  without  going  ftiiAv 
esoogh  had  occurred  to  justify  dieir  lordships  in  calUi^iqMi 
tba  oiqiosite  counsd  for  another  interpreter. 

.Lord  GxtivtHe' observed,  thst  a  word'may  have  (wamoa 
iegi,  aad-in-sueh  u  case  it  waa  desirable  that  tfae  intisria'AK 
shouUstala  both,  to  enaUe  their  )6>'d^ip'  te.ateertninfMtA 
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witness  which  of  the  two  he  meant  to  deliver.  If  the  inter- 
preter had,  however,  made  a  mistake  in  tnnalabng  worda 
which  any  noble  lord  was  of  opinion  had  but  one  meaning, 
then  he  thought  that  the  person  discoverii^  the  error  was  right, 
vag  indeed  bound  to  apprize  their  lordships  of  the  circum- 
stance. He  felt  therefore  obliged  to  the  right  reverend  pre- 
late for  cautioning  them  against  the  error  into  which  tfaej 
-  might  be  led  by  the  present  interpreter 

The  Lord  Chancellor  called  upon  the  counsel  for  tAe  queen 
to  produce  another  interpreter 

Mr.  Brougham  said  it  was  no  huU  of  hia  ttat  he  was  not 
prepared  at  the  moment  with  a  German  interpreter :  he  had 
this  day  expected  none  but  Italian  witnesses,  and  had  ajcord- 
ingly  prepared  himself  with  only  an  Italian  interpreter.  The 
difficulty  in  which  he  was  now  placed,  and  which  had  caused 
an  interruption  iu  their  lordships'  proceedings,  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  decision  of  their  lordships,  the  wisdom  of 
which  he  did  not  now  presume  to  question,  by  which  he  waa 
refused  a  list  not  only  of  filenames,  but  even  of  the  places  to 
which  the  charges  applied.  It  was  the  ignorance  in  which  he 
was  thus  kept  that  left  him  anprepared  with  a  German  inter- 
preter at  this  moment.  The  first  witnesses  were  Italian,  the 
neit  was  a  German,  and  perhaps  after  that  witness  was  done. 
with,  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  would,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,- 
be  called  upon  for  a  Tunisian,  a  Turkish,  a  Greek,  or  an 
^yptian  interpreter;  for  in  all  these  coimtries  the  queen  had 
been :  she  was  at  Tunis,  Athens,  £gypt,  and  the  Holy  Land ; 
and  from  all  these  places  he  was,  he  presumed,  to  conjecture 
that  interpreters  would  be  required.  This  was  the  difficulty 
imposed  upon  her  Majesty's  counsel  by  the  refusal  of  their 
lordships  to  formsh  a  list  of  the  places  to  which  the  charges 
referred. 

The  Attorney-general  replied,  that  his  learned  fiiend  could 
not^  with  justice,  complain  ofbeing  taken  unawares  respecting 
the  necessity  of  a  German  interpreter,  for  he  had,  m  his 
opening  speech,  disUnclly  alluded  to  a  circumttinc*  occur- 
lii^  at  Carlsruhe. 

SaS 
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fit.  BranghuB  hoped  his  learned  frMd  vovU  men  At 

.  ttouble  of  an^  fatare  OBatrite  b^  ttatb^  to  whst  caaaiijim 

seit  witneu  bdooged,    He  AttonieT-ganflXBt  mads  no  nplj; 

The  E«ri  of  Moriejr  raid  tbat  Ac  better  way  «t  pmctf 
would  be  to  caQ  on  the  tnterfireter  far  «  fiirtfaer  i  niTraalai 
of  die  wordi  used  by  tbe  witnesi,  and  repeat  the  Gcroi^  k 
have  it  heard  by  inch  of  their  hirdAipa  aa  onderatood  Art 
language. 

'  Hie  Dnke  of  Hamilton  said,  that  aa  die  counsel  fiwW 
najest;  were  unprepared  at  diia  moment  whli  a  OeraMas- 
terpreter,  and  ai  no  blame  whaterer  attached  to  Aein,  wtt 
the  circumstancea,  for  not  being  provided  widi  such  a  poN^ 
he  thought  their  lordahipa  had  better  potpone  Ae  tmim 
examination  until  to-morroir. 

He  Eari  of  IJverpodl  nid,  he  uw  no  objectioo  to  a  M- 
■enable  delaj,  if  required  by  the  counsel. 

Earl  Orej  concurred  with  his  noble  friend  fLord  OfCfr 
ville),  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  any  noble  lord  to  bea 
a  mistake  committed  by  the  interpreter  widtoat  at  ooce  ialv- 
posing  to  set  the  matter  right.  But  dieo  fae  trusted  ihtr 
lordships  would  feel  the  extreme  incoDvenience  of  ^s  aott  tf 
interlocutory  discussion  among  diemseives  {  and  fae  fauatlf 
suggested,  that  whenever  in  future  any  noble  lord  thought  Ae 
translation  of  the  interpreter  imperfect,  he  should,  by  a  qn» 
tion  of  his  own  at  the  instant,  endeavour  to  have  the  answa 
acctmtely  conveyed. 

After  a  few  words  from  counsel  at  both  aides,  it  was 
agreed  tfiat  no  other  witness  should  at  that  boar  of  dw  ^ 
(4  o'clock)  be  called, 

Tbe  Lord-Chancellor  put  it  to  tbeir  lordships  'wlMdier  ts- 
morrow,   being  Saturday,   they  would  mt  after    4    o'cloikf 
[Intermingled  cries  of"  until  5  o'clock,"] 
-  It  -was,    however,  eventually  determined  diat  tlic^  AotU 
not  mt  to-morrow  after  4  o'clock. 

The  queen  entered  the  house,  and  took  her  b"i^  doriiu  Ibi 
sxatninatioi^  of  die  last  witness. 
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Tiir.  house  was  cntled  over  at  (en  o'clock. 

Charles  Kersten  was  sworn,  as  ioterpreter  on  behalf  of  her 
majesty. 

Then  Meidge  Barbara  Kress  was  again  called  in,  and  fur- 
ther examined  as  follows'by  Mr.  Attomej-genend,  tfarougfa 
the  in terp relation  of  Mr.  Goltermann. 

You  lUTektHted  ;e«terday,  that  when  jva  entered  liie  room,  Nol  IS, 
«n  Mie  ereniog,  yon  Mir  the  prince«  sittiDg  on  Pergtmt'i  bed ;  wbrt 
happened  after  you  saw  the  princen  litttng  on  Pei^mi'a  bedl  Am 
I  atked  the  same  eveniog  atil). 

Wbat  did  you  lee,  when  you  obaerred  the  priace«  was  sitting  ou 
Pergami's  bed  ?  1  bave  leen  the  princeai  lit  on  the  bed,  and  after- 
wards 1  withdrew. 

Before  you  withdrew,  what  did  the  princcM  do :  did  the  princen 
continue  sitting,  or  wbat  else  occurred!  I  taw  that  the  princcia 

jumped  up,  1  withdrew,  J  was  frigbtened.  * 

You  are  underatood  to  say,  that  you  then  withdrew  t         Yes. 

Did  you  make  up  the  t>ed  in  No.  IS,  Pergami's  room  T        Yet. 

Did  you  at  any  time,  when  yoa  were  making  up  the  t>ed,  discorer 
any  thing  upon  the  lied  ?         On  the  bed  do  yoa  mean. 

On  or  in  the  bed  f         In  tlie  bed  I  bave  found  a  cloak. 

Was  that  a  ctoak  appearing  to  tieloDg  to  a  feouUeT  Probablyj  ba> 
cauK  behind  it  had  a  kind  of  bood. 

What  did  you  wiUi  that  cloak  ?         I  took  it  out  and  enfolded  it 

At  what  time  of  the  day  was  it  yon  found  this  cloak  in  tlie  bedl 
It  was  in  the  morning;  when  1  made  the  bed. 

Dcacribe  a  little  miue  particularly  the  cloak — what  it  was  made  oft 
It  waa  of  silk,  the  colour  grey. 

Did  you  afterwards  see  any  one  wearing  that  cloak  I  A  tervant 
took  it  out  of  my  hand. 

Did  you  see  any  person  wearing  that  cloak  afterwards  t 

Thnmgh  tkt  intrrprttatien  of  Mr.  Ktrtttn. — I  have  teen  a  cjo^  the 
next  day  upon  the  princess,  but  I  cannot  tay  that  it  wat  the  tame. 

JIfr.  AttoTnty-generai. — Was  it  a  cloak  of  a  nimilar  description  to  that 
you  had  teen  upon  the  bed,  that  you  law  the  princess  wearing;  T 

Through  the  inlerprtlatioti  of  Mr.  Gottermana. — Yet,  it  was  of  the 
tame  colour. 

Do  you  know  whether  it  wa*  of  the  tame  make — whether  it  was  of 
silk  that  you  taw  upon  the  priocest?        Yet,  it  was  Ukewiaetilk. 
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Rid  tfae  cloak  tfae  piinccM  wu  wnriog  *.  bond  like  that  ;oa  nw  h 
tfaebedt        Yea,  it  IimI  kkIi  ■  bood 

Did  you,  mt  any  time,  in  making  up  tbe  bei,  obaerre  snj  tlHi|  dc 
upon  the  sheets  or  an;  part  of  the  bed  T 

3fr.  Ktriten. — The  word  ghe  ubu  !■  n  word  that  cunot 
be  expreued  in  Englbh,  unleii  by  saking  her  what  Jk 
meani  bj  it ;  she  says,  when  once  1  made  the  bed  I  at* 
that  the  sheets  were.  Now  she  aays  '*  wutte ;"  sht  ■■• 
mean  by  "  wiiate"  in  disorder,  tbat  is  generally  undenbittf 
by  this  word  :  it  is  an  adjective.  "  Wnste/'  in  its  pnf> 
meaning,  is  the  English  word  "  wast«."  '*  Eine  wiiM^ 
means  a  desert. 

What  da  you  meaa  by  the  bed  being  ■'wiiste''t 
Mr,  Gobermann. — She  u  rather  at  a  loss  to  explain  it 
Mr.  Kersten. — She  says,   it  had  stains. 
Mr.  Gollermaiin. — She  was  at  first  at  a  loas  to  espre«i^ 
but  aftennards  she  said  it  had  stains. 

The  interpreters  were  directed  to  give  the  interpretatioiof 
tfae  evidence,  word  for  word. 

Whitiort  of  staini  were  Iheyf 

Through  tht  interprttation  of  Mr.  GoUermttnit.—.A*  much  ••  I  bR 
seen,  they  were  while. 

You  havestited  that  yon  arc  a  married  womaof  Ves. 

What  did  thoie  (taini  appear  to  be  t  1  have  not  ioapected  thea  • 
nearly,  but  I  haveKCn  thatlliey  wer^  white. 

Have  you  ever  made  the  beds  of  married  penonal  Yea-  Ihuc 

made  all  the  beds  that  were  iathe  house  generally 

What  wu  the  appearance  of  those  staina  which  jou  san  in  PerfaMTi 
bed?  You  willpardoume;  I  hare  sot  reflected  ontbia;  I  havcbai 
DO  thoughts  on  it  whatever. 

Mr.  Brougham  stated,  that  he  had  but  few  questions  d 
present  to  put  on  cross-examination,  but  that  he  should  ir- 
serve  the  bidk  of  hia  cross-eiamiaation  to  a  future  time  after 
inquiry  had  been  made. 

It,  was  suggested  to  the  counsel,  whether  ihey  had  not  betttr 
reserve  the  whole  of  their  cross-examination  till  a  future  tune. 

Mr.  Brougham  stated,  that  he  wished  to  put  some  qno- 
tions,  in  order  to  lead  to  those  inquiries. 
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The  couniel  vrere  directed  to  state  the  line  thejr  proposed 
-to  take  in  dividing  their  cross-exam ination. 

Mr,  Brougham  stated,  that  he  apprehended  it  WH  to 
Ibllow,  from  being  refused  a  list  of  the  witnesses,  that  after  the 
witnesses  were'  examined  at  tirat,  ihey  were  then  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  being  put  into  the  same  situation  as  if  they 
bad  obtained  knowledge  of  their  names  and  places  before, 
bj  being  enabled  to  cross-examine  them  again  at  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  proceedings,  though  he  could  not  regularly  allude 
to  the  grounds  of  that  understanding. 

Mr.  Denman  begged  to  call  their  lordships'  attention  to 
what  had  passed  since  die  commencement  of  this  inquiry,  in 
regard  to  another  witness. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  no  rule  was  laid  down  at 
present,  and  were  directed  to  state  what  was  the  nature  of 
, their  applicatiun ;  but  that  nothing  could  be  more  irregu- 
lar, or  more  inconsistent  with  justice,  generally  speaking, 
than  cross-examining  a  person  more  than  once, 

Mr.  Brougham  stated,  that  he  was  ready  to  admit  cross- 
examiniug  by  piece-meal,  in  general  cases,  would  not  be  re- 
gukr,  but  begged  to  submit  to  their  lordships  the  pecidiar 
nature  of  their  present  position ;  that  they  had  at  first  afforded 
to  them  no  knowledge  of  the  present  situations  or  residence! 
of  any  of  the  witnesses  that  were  to  be  called  against  her 
^majesty ;  that  they  had,  in  the  second  place,  no  intimatioD 
given  to  them  of  either  the  time  with  a  convenient  certainty,  > 
or  the  place  with  a  convenient  particularity,  at  which  the 
alleged  acts  were  said  to  have  taken  place,  and  tliat  this 
pecnliarity  of  their  situation  might  well  be  deemed  justly,  to 
authorize  this  other  peculiarity,  that  instead  of  being  called 
upon  lo  cross-examine  at  once,  and,  as  it  were,  uttteo  cm- 
lexlu,  they  should  take  advantage  of  an  interval  after  the 
ewe  against  her  majesty  had  been  gone  through  to  enable 
themselves  to  pursue  that  examination  with  greater  effect 
after  they  should  have  been  made  acquainted  with  time  and 
place. 

Th«  connsel  were  iafonmi,  that  if  Aeir  intention  was  to 


crou-cxa«itw  tk«  wtlncs*  u  to  her  fiMw)jr»car  nwniiiiirtl.  « 
situation  in  life,  all  that  ita^  be  McertufMid«aw ;  -WVihl 
if  they  proposed  to  go  into  circumsfnitid  eyid«ace  ^<^^ 
what  was  sufficient  to  enable  tbeis  to  pursue  the:'  iii^aiMt 
thej  might  think  necessary  to  justice,  it  was  spprehj^pM 
that  could  not  be ;  and  that  that  which  nrma  penniUed  l(i,k 
done  when  Majocchi  was  called  back  was  exiretndjp.  ioq^ 
Isr;  and  therefore,  that  until  the  matter  wu  fur^r-«oe» 
drnd,  must  not  be  taken  as  a  precedent. 

Mr.  Braugliam  stated,  that  with  respect  to  'die  dfciii  i 
■tantial  evidence  he  should  go  no  further  than  his  (eiMv 
had  suggested  ;  namely,  as  to  the  certainty  of  tiiueai«4|^ 
leaving  all  the  circumstances  to  a  future  rTnitiinatimy  mi 
that  he  proposed  to  go  into  the  desciiption  of  the  -flim, 
her  residence,  and  circumstances  of  that  nature,  tnnf 
further  questions  on  that  point  to  the  result  of  future  iaguini 
that  if  any  of  his  questions  appeared  to  go  beyoud  that  j^pifJi 
their  lordships  were  pleased  to  permit,  he  trusted  he4i»U 
aot  be  considered  as  intending  to  trench  upon  their  Imdifcipi' 
rule. 

Xhe  counsel  was  informed  that  he  might  proceed. 

C80S»-BXAMINBt>   BT   MK.   BKOUOaAK.    '..  ^ 

How  IsDf  wen  you  chsmbennsid  at  the  inn  t  ■'' 

Tibw^A  thi  intrrpTflatum  of  Mr.  fn-ffna.— />ne  year  MMl'JkMt 
qaarter*.  :  '• 

Were  you  mirriMl  at  that  timet        No,  I  wai  noL  -  -s' 

You  were  not  married  till  you  left  the  inn  I  1  man  fed  al^Miig 
left  the  inn.  ■~s.'- 

Wbatwere  you  befim  you  were  cbambennaidat  tlie  bwt  I'danl 
likewise  before. 

In  what  place  were  you  before  that  t  1  was  at  a  iIHb^h  cdM 
Beyertani. 

What  service  were  you  in  before  you  were  in  the  Inn  as  cMaH^ 
■nttdt  Ihavebecnwilti  the  GeiMtJmt  before;  IwMjMtblhR' 
my  hther*!,  Iwfore  1  went  to  the  inn,  for  a  iiinrter  of  a  yeaiv  -    -  >  - 

Were  you  ia  ooy  other  fomily  as  a  MrtantbehKlhatV         Yaa 
.    Wbttrsavyt        At  Beyertam,  at  several  I 

Naaie  one  i/tboae Oiliest       Marwey. 


WboorwhatiiMarifeyr        Heut  hndtord  e< n iw. 

Wtn  jrod  ehamberauid  ia  hit  howe  r        Ym. 

H«wliMifl        Hilfayear. 

WbsredtdMtrwejUTef  he  Jive* al  Bejrcrtui ;  thflmatcftiM 
place  H  BeyertuD. 

Where  were  you  before  30a  were  in  bii  fluniljr  f  At  a  mttai^'a  at 
Ow  Grand  Dake  or  Baden. 

How  loagT        Six  yean. 

How  old  are  you  now  t        Pait  twenty-fire. 

Were  yon  a  MrTant  anywhere  before  that  tiner        No,  I  cune  la 
CbM  place  juit  on  leaving  tbe  achool,  on  leaving  my.  fUher'a  bouae ;  on 
leaTiux  acbool  I  WM  soing  to  mf,  that  I  wai  In  anedMr  [dac«  for 
halta-ycar. 
'    What  Wis  that  idacet        At  Cariwnbe. 

What  wu  the  name  of  the  Gimily  t        Schuabe). 
'  What  M  Scbiube]  t        A  landloid. 
'    Were  jou  chanbermaid  in  hia  inn  T        Cellar-inaid. 

What  ii  the  office  of  a  cellar-raaid  in  an  Inn  t  I  hava  deanect  tba 
roOBHin  the  inn.  where  tfae  maiter  and  mirtraa  were,  I  hare  deaaed 
the  pub?ie  room  in  the  inn. 

Had  yoD  any  other  emptoyment  at  any  tune  beaidei  (hose  you  have 
Mentioned  I        None.    Betide*  tfae  public  room  of  the  inn, 

Ii  a  waiter  in  an  inn  called  ■  kcUer  f        Keller  ia  a  man-aervanL 

b  kUlennaddMD,  which  you  have  deacribad  yonradf  to  have  bera,  a 
waoMo  who  attendi  npoo  the  maa-keller  f  £be  haa  Dothin*  to  atlMd 
tOk  bvt  to  dean  tfae  rooauoT  the  inn. 

How  long  have  yoa  beai  beret         Tbia  day  thraa  wcrti. 

Whom  did  you  cone  over  with  f        With  a  conrkr. 

What  ii  hit  name  t        Heimn'. 

Wai  anybody  elae  with  you  T        I  took  mj  brother  with  bm  becaoM 
I4id  not  like  to  go  by  myi^ 
-     What  ia  hi*  name  f        Frederick  Cleinbeefa. 

How  old  ii  he  f        I  cannot  My  thia. 

Aboot  ^rtiat  age  f       About  twenty-eight,  I  cansotv;  to  •  OMtaiBty, 

Who  paid  for  your  expenaei  coming  over  T  1  do  m*  know  wbat 
tkt  omrier  fH  daring  that  tine. 

Who  aiked  you  to  come  over  here*         At  CariartilM  oar  miaiatar 


Did  any  other  ariBMer  ipcak  tn  yon  on  tbcHitriMlt  Whan  1  waa 
brp,  I  bad  Ken  nobody  elaa  when  I  waa  wMh  faim. 

When  yon  wei«  at  Carkmbe  did  any  othar  petNO  ipeak  to  jfou 
ibn^  cogaing  over  here  I        Honaiear  da  OriOiag. 

Who  b  Honaienr  do  OfOltav*  H*  ia  al  court,  I  do  «t  iMW 

(ArtoOotlMbiUiAM*. 

T.  SB 


Did  in^  oUmt  pcnm  boUa  ^«dk  to  jtn  «| 
Tbe  imbuuidorof  thecsvrt  of  Wirtenbnr^  .w^illt  Is 

Port  illD. 

Did  uy  body  dM^Mktajau  iboulcaawt  ovorf 
Redeu. 

WhoorwbMii  MonrieHr  de  Bedettl        Tbey  fadd  a«  hawafc 
■nbawador  of  Haoover. 

Does  be  lire  ktCarlirutaet        Yf. 

When  don  lie  live  in  CarlHutwf        He  lived  ftt  a  Jew\  ute 

Did  he  ever  live  mj  whore  elM,  but  tt  tbe  Jcw'sf     I  aKanotMyttK 
Did  be  ofleD  come  to  Ibe  inn  Where  job  were  cbunberMud  1_  '  I 

Did  be  examine  jou  upon  tUi  Hbiectt         A  Monneor  deGftas 
uked  me  fint 

Wlio  is  Monsieur  de  Grimra  t        Tbe  AiabuMidar  of  TTiiliiJwt 

Did  yon  ever  kave  Carbrubc  before  to  go  luy  where  ebe  mi  a^fe» 
■iacM  t        Yee. 

Were  yon  ever  at  VieoDsupoD  this  businfae?         No. 

Did  you  ever  ace  Coloael  Brown  I         No, 

Did  you  ever  see  Colonel  DeeringT        I  koow  not  what  wmUt 
■Mine  of  the  geiiUemaD  where  Iwu. 

Where  were  jou,  in  what  place  I        At  Hanover. 

When  did  you  goto  Huioverf        Kwaaon  leaviog  tlte  Paatial 
ITU  called  to  go  there ;  the  same  quarter  of  Ibe  year. 

Wlio  called  you  to  go  theie  i        Honiieur  de  Reden. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  Hanover  upoo  that  occnnou  ff        Sa* 
■even  days,  I  cannot  tell  exautiy. 

Were  you  examined  there  upon  this  subject)         Titej   m 
irtiether  1  had  seen  Mcb  and  suub  thing*. 

Did  you  go  back  from  Hanover  to  Cartsrnbet        V^ 

Whitt  did  you  get  for  going  to  Haoaverf        I  received  an 
nwut,  juitfor  tlietime  1  had  lost 

How  much  was  diat  small  payneatt        I  canuotcKnctb  M^  itwM 
Kttfe.  very  HtUe. 

About  how  Diucli  wag  itT         About  rixtnen  ar  «fgfateeB  ducatoi  rf 
which  each  makes  five  florins. 

WhstwBgra  bad  )ou  at  the  ion  T        We  had  (vly  twdvc  flna 
year  at  tbe  ion,  because  tlicy  reckoned  much  npon  the  pcnjuMMK 

Did  any  body  eke  give  you  an;  thing  liesidcs  Om  sixteen  «r  o^A 
ducats  ?        No,  I  lEceived  noUiing  else. 

•  You  are  not  askt4  whether  yon  receiivd  nothing  eke  atUtat  tip4  ■ 
on  that  journey;  bat  have  you  received  mdhiivelM't 
obliged  another  time  to  go  to  Frankfort 
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Who  fetdied  you  to  go  there  f       The  valet  de  cba^dbre  of  the  Hm- 
oorerian  minister  went  with  me. 

How  long  did  you  stop  at  Frankfort  ?        Four  or  Ave  days. 

Were  you  exa  mined  there  ?       They  asked  me  what  I  had  sce%  and 
then  I  told  it  in  the  same  manner. 

Do  you  mean  you  then  told  it  in  the  same  manner  as  you  have  karef 
I  have  said  the  same  thing  as  I  said  here. 

What  did  they  give  you,  for  going  to  Frankfort?  Twelve  or  four- 
teen ducats. 

Has  anybody  given  you  anything  else?  No,  except  the  gentle- 
man who  fetched  me  fh>m  tiie  Posti  ' 

Do  yon  mean  the  courier  f  I  know  aot  whit  be  wni:;  he  was  a 
ibieigner  or  stranger. 

l^at  did  he  give  you  ?        He  caused  me  twice  to  go  there. 

To  go  where?  To  the  Post,  and  then  he  told  me  that  I  shouldgo 
to  London ;  I  said  I  would  not  until  I  was  forced. 

What  did  he  say  ?  He  said  I  had  better  go^  for  it  would  come  to 
tfiat,  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  go ;  then  I  said  I  %vould  let  it  cone  to 
that  poiut. 

.  Did  he  give  you  any  thing.        He  gave  me  a  ducat  for  my  trouble  for 
having  called  upon  him ;  because  I  was  then  occupied. 

Did  he  give  you  a  ducat  each  time  you  called  upon  him,  as  you  say' 
you  called  twice  ?        No,  only  the  second  time. 

Did  he  promise  you  any  thing?  Nothing  at  all,  because  I  said  I 
would  not  ga 

'  The  Counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  the  jeason  alleged  for  this 
cross-examination  was,  that  there  had  been  no  previous  list 
of  witnesses,  and  that  consequently  their  occupations  and 
place  of  residence  were  unknown.  He  presumed,  therefore, 
that  in  permitting  this  cross-examination,  their  lordships 
iiimflt  to  put  the  parties  in  possession  of  this  information. 
But  a  cross-examination  which  went  to  the  credit  of  the  witi- 
nesses,  with  an  understanding  that  there  was  to  be  a  subse- 
quent cross-examination,  was,  in  bis  opinion,  lo  objection- 
able, and  so  destructive  of  all  justice,  that  he  could  not  be^ 
lieve  it  was  their  lordships'  intention  to  permit  it.  He  main- 
tained that  many  of  the  questions  put  by  her  majesty's  coun- 
•el  went  directly  to  the  credit  of  the  witness,  and  could  not 
be  vindicated  as  necessary  to  give  a  knowledge  of  her  rest  * 
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deoce.  Suoh  t  proceeding  might  be  ettdtiAfed  yiMk  'figv&Nir 
consequences  to  the  petty  acciuredy  when  the  proeecoltf 
ceme  to  sum  up  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  was  it  fiur  towarii 
the  prosecutor  f  Was  it  to  be  permitted,  that  a  peraon  ac- 
cused should  coudact  a  cross-examination,  which  might  ca- 
aUe  him  afterwards  to  impeach  the  credit  of  witnesses  If 
facts  founded  not  upon  the  exammation,  bat  upon  his  oaa 
cross-examination  ?  Such  a  proceeding  was  altogether  os- 
precedented,  and  be  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  interropt- 
ing  their  lordships,  because  he  concdved  it  to  be  a  proceed 
faig  most  fatal  to  the  interests  of  justice. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  thought  diat  this  examination,  if  k 
might  be  allowed  to  give  hb  opinion,  had  gone  fiir  bejoad 
the  limits  prescribed  to  the  counsel.  If  confined  to  naaep 
place  of  residence,  and  occupation,  no  oljectaon  could  be ' 
made,  but  if  it  proceeded  with  questions  tending  to  impeack 
the  credit  of  the  witness,  nothing  could  be  more  irregular  or ' 
more  dangerous.  If  a  cross-examination  to  this  extent  woe 
allowed  in  the  first  instance,  it  could  not  be  subseqoentlj 
repeated.  For  otherwise  m  what  situation  would  the  Honss 
be  placed.  If  such  an  examination  were  permitted,  before 
the  cross-examination  was  concluded,  or  the  re-examinatioB 
begun,  their  lordships  could  not  put  a  single  question  to  the 
witness.  He  concurred  also  with  the  noble  lord  who  had 
last  spoken,  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  unjust  to  the 
illustrious  person  accused,  because  it  might  make  a  materaf 
difference  in  the  manner  in  which  the  prosecutor  might  sum 
up  in  support  of  the  Bill.  In  every  view,  therefore,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  this  cross-examination  had  gone  a  great 
deal  too  far. 

Mr.  Brougham  begged  to  know  the  limits  to  which  it  was 
their  lordships'  pleasure  to  confine  him. 

The  Lord-Chancellor.— The  counsel  will  confine  thenw 
selves  to  such  questions  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  Are 
person,  residence,  and  mode  of  life  of  the  witnesses,  but  thej 
must  not  go  into  minute  inquiries. 

Lord  Sidmouth  thought  that  the  necessity  of  any  cr0ss« 
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«xtintiuilios  to  AeK  poiats,  upon  the  gronad  thrt  bo  list  o^ 
witneasefl  had  been  fumiahed,  was  a  plea  which  cndd'oot  be 
iBBiDtained.  If  a  list  of  witneises  had  been  granted,  it  Weutd 
have  contained  only  a  statement  of  the  name,  occupatioo,  Uri 
place  of  residence  of  each  witness.  The  three  first  questkna^ 
put  by  the  Attorney-General,  furnished  that  information,  and 
he  saw  no  necessity,  therefore,  for  any  cross-examination  npon 
those  points. 

Lord  Liverpool  observed,  that  it  was  entirely  in  tiw  opti'M 
of  die  learned  counsel  to  enter  imnwdilteljr  upon  dn  fuU 
crou-exanUDation  ■ 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  perfectly  undentood  tbat  heUraa 
at  liberty  to  enter  into  the  full  cross-examinatiOTi  now ;  Itfit 
he  had  felt  it  necessary  to  defer  it,  for  reasons  which  be  had 
already  stated  to  their  lordships.  At  the  same  time  th^  : 
lordships  would  perhaps  allow  him  to  state  what  the  questioii 
was  which  he  meant  to  put.  He  wished  to  ask,  with  a  view 
of  identifying  the  person  of  the  witness,  and  therein  strictly 
confining  himself  to  the  limit  laid  down  by  thmr  lordships, 
whether  her  brother  was  now  here  (Cries  of  no,  no,)  f  H« 
supposed  then  he  might  ask  the  witness  where  she  was  now ! 

Ilu  question  being  also  objected  to, 

Tbe  Duke  of  Hamilton  said,  he  could  not  help  newing  thlk 
question  in  a  very  different  light  from  the  noble  viscount 
(Lord  Sidmouth),  who  had  just  spoken.  If  a  list  of  the 
witnesses  bad  been  granted  two  months  ago,  her  majevty's 
CODosel  would  then  have  had  such  opportunities  of  inquiring 
not  only  into  the  residence  but  Uie  chancier  of  the  witnesiea, 
u  aught  have  rendered  a  delay  of  the  cross'cxamitmtion  "ot]* 
necessary.  He  would  make  no  observations  npon  the  doc- 
trine laid  down  by  the  noble  and  learned  Ion).-  The  course 
might  be  contrary  to  the  praiitice  of  the  courts  below ;  but 
it  appeared  to  him  that,  by  the  rule  prescribed,  the  counsel 
would  be  precluded  from  going  into  those  inquiries  which 
were  most  eiwntial  to  their  client's  defence. 

Lord  Sidmouth  repeated,  that  the  plea  of  necessity  for  this 
ertw^xammationf  on  tb«  gnmnd  that  bo  lirt  of  wilnesaes  had' 
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befft  funuBhed,  could  not  be  nuinUuBed. .  Tbe 
patioiu,  and  places  irf  reudeoce,  ware  «U  tka  vAwnwtiaA  .Iht 
would  have  been  given  in  aucb  s  list,  and  tfii«  iiifonii«tMftk|) 
been  funu>hed  bj  the  aoawers  to  the  three  first  ^uoatioiif  gf 
the  Attoraej-general. 

Tbe  £ail  of  Liverpool  raid,  the  whole  question  n^ 
whether  the  wilnesKS  were  to  be  Ated  twice  upon  pub 
connected  with  character.  If  there  were  to  be  two  croiMl- 
unioations,  it  was  fit  that  the  fint  ihould  be  confined  to  nap^ 
naidence>  and  occupation,  and  such  fitcta  aa  came  ant  wM 
direct  exatnination. 

llie  Lord-Chancellor  could  not  agree  witli  what  had  iilci 
from  the  noble  viscoimt  (Lord  Sidmouth)^  that  the  qnettni 
put  by  the  Attorney-general  had  quite  tbe  same  effect  u  itf 
lilt  of  witneaaes  had  been  allowed.  If  a  list  of  witncna 
had  been  granted  six  weelu  ago,  such  inquiries  might  btit 
been  made  as  to  reader  all  examination  as  to  residence  aad 
occupation  unnecessary.  He  knew  uo  way  of  proceeding  » 
as  to  do  justice  on  both  sides,  but  to  impress  upon  tbe  con- 
sel  as  respectfully  as  he  was  able,  that  this  House  was  tf 
deavouring  to  do  justice.  It  was  difficult  to  limit  specJficiUj 
tbe  questions  which  might  be  put  by  counsel,  bat  k 
trusted  tbey  would  be  such  as  to  come  bond  Jide  within  tk 
pHnciple  laid  down  by  tbe  House.  He  apprehended  Ik 
question  last  put  by  the  counsel  did  not  come  within  tbi 
princij^,  because  an  inquiry  into  the  present  residence  of 
tbe  witness  went  directly  to  impeach  her  credit.  At  the  mat 
time,  if  it  was  their  lordships'  pleasure  that  this  queAoa 
should  be  put,  God  forbid  that  he  should  interpose.  Heool; 
wished  to  impress  upon  their  lordships  the  situation  in  wluch 
tlicy  were  placed.  If  such  a  course  were  peimittedf  not  €(Jr 
would  it  be  impossible  to  enter  into  the  re-examination,  W 
it  would  be  impossible  for  their  lordships  to  put  a  siugle  qln^ 
tion  to  the  witness.  He  trusted  that  the  counsel  wouM  is- 
pose  ill  the  honour  of  the  House,  whose  anxious  endeavotf 
was  to  do  [uabce  on  both  sides ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  be 
doubled  not  that  tbe  House  would  repose,  in  the  hoooiir  of 
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the  coannl,  wlio,  he  was  persuaded,  woold  put  no  other 
queitiona  than  ihoae  which  came  bon&Jide  withn  di*  rule  laid 
down  by  ifae  House. 

The  £wl  of  DonOughmore  said,  he  agreed  entirely  with 
Ae  noble  and  learned  lord,  a  to  the  lioe  of  esaminBtioD  which 
be  had  just  marked  out.  By  pursuing  this  course  her  majesty 
would  be  placed  precisely  in  the  same  situation  as  if  the  trial 
had  been  for  high  treason,  and  a  list  of  witnesses  had  been 
fiunished.  He  did  not  complain  of  her  majesty's  counsel  for 
Otdeavouring  to  get  the  completest  tnfonnatioD  tbey  could  for 
ibeir  client's  advantage,  but  it  was  the  duty  erf  die  hoUM  to 
Mop  them  when  they  proceeded  .irregulariy.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  house  ought  to  have  stopped  them  kmg  ago. 
He  must  say  their  lordships  had  IWllen  into  great  error  in  the 
course  of  these  proceedings,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  de- 
ference which  he  felt  lo  higher  authoritiea  be  should  hara  in- 
terposed  long  ago.  He  thought  it  extremely  improper,  in  the 
examination  of  that  man  Majoccfai — 

'Earl  Grey  rose  to  call  the  noble  lord  to  order.  He  sub- 
mitted to  tlieir  lordships,  whether  the  proccedbga  ought  to 
be  interrupted  by  such  a  discussion  as  the  noUe  lord  wu  now 
entering  into  ? 

The  Earl  of  Donougfamore  would  punoe  that  pomt  no 
further ;  but  he  had  other  and  still  atroi^er  reasons  to  shew 
that  the  house  was  in  error.  He  maintained  that  he  was 
strictly  in  order,  and  be  should  be  happy  to  hear  his  noble 
Aiend  convince  him  that  he  was  not  in  order.  The  noble  and 
Itamed  lord  on  the  woolsack  had  aaid,  ifaat  the  house  bad  get 
Into  error,  yet  nobody  had  called  the  noble  and  leanad  lord  to 
order.  He  presumed  that  he  bad  as  much  right  to  notice  the 
irregularities  of  tbe  hoase  as  the  noUe  and  learned  lord.  It 
Was  admitted  that  their  lordshipB  had  fisllea  into  inegolarities, 
k  which  tbey  did  not  mean  to  persevere  tor  the  fiitare.  The 
flu-ility  of  this  house  might  possibly  have  occanoned  greM  ir- 
regstarities  and  great  injustice  oat  of  doors.  He  agreed  en- 
kirdy  in  what  bad  Allien  from  Lord  Sidnoudi.  In  ordinary 
vAea  tfie  cross-exanuMition  ftdlowed  the  examinMion  ■  chief ; 


■li  lAj  (bcmU  it  aot  ia  Av  '    It « 

wilMnet  lud  BM  beca  gisitw),  bat  *i  aaU*    ijiiilllli 

ihewn,  dut  aB  th8  iafaiMtioa  wUch  ■iiiji  Wn  fcM«#» 
m  such  a  Hit  wM  wpfjaed  hj  the  mMMmimAm  im  «feaC  In 
rautstofnBK/ratMc'qiFfiad,  «d  lb*  MHsaiMtf^ 
vns  gma  now,  wUdi  would  -bm  btca  ■ftirfed,  if  ■  S^rf 
witDewei  had  been  forairiwdBitbefintiMtMica. 

I.acd  firdune  wai  smpiiMd  tobMrUtHoble  fiiiaJ.  db 
banng  aapttMed  hit  coocnrroK*  with  &a  ■oMa  aad  ImhI 
bMY^  pcoceed  alK)  to  expren  Ui  tuacuniBaa  «nlk  TwJ  ^1 
aoatfa,  with  wboBtbeDoUe  and  leaned  lord  did  aaK^pn, 

Eail  Gk7  obsencd.  Aat  after  the  pMral  apprnfaMga^ 
which  die^lanUipa  had  leo^veddwobawmiaw  wMim 
Ucafion  thBBofalaaiidkaniedlonlantfaB«oolnc^2«> 
■uied  ool;  to  atertak  Ibw  lorddiipa'  plaunn  wAh  wt^tti 
to  Aa  hut  qoaMidii  pot  bj  the  connMl  at  the  bar. 

The  Lofd-Chanccllor — Ai  many  as  are  of  ofMnioa  that  Ab 
qoaitioB  should  not  be  pat  will  nj  Noo  CoiUKot.-.dHMi 
[ciiea  of  "  Go  oo,  go  on  !'3 

Mr.  Brougbam.— I  tmderstand  jroor  krddupa  to  aaj^  dd 
jroa  will  {dace  ns  ia  the  same  situatioa  — 

Tbe  Lord-Chancellor. — This  house  moat  now  [aim ad |  if 
jtM  mean  to  propose  aoother  queiboii,  sad  lliaK  qaaadoR  bt 
objected  to,  jou  shall  be  heard  ia  iu  jwalificatioi ;  bol.Al 
hoBse  cannot  permit  coonsd  to  make  obaerYatsona  apoa  «iit 
has  already  been  decided  by  this  bouse. 

Mr.  Btougham — I  am  moat  willing  to  subscribe  to  Am  Hk 
hid  down  by  your  kwrtships ;  but  it  i*  neceasary,  aa  jo^  hi^ 
■hips  wiQ  percmve,  that  1  should  understand  that  rata.  I  -Mi 
going  to  state  to  your  Ittdsbips  tbe  difficulty  I  had  id  wm^ 
standing  it.  Wilh  respect  to  the  particular  qneatao*  qpii 
which  your  lordships  hare  decided,  we  haie  Iwaa  Iward  a«l|iv 
one  way  nor  tbe  other.  Your  htrdsbips  wiD  now  panait  ■■•• 
suggest  another  question ;  aad  if  that  be  otgected  to^  I  ^dB> 
•taad  your  lordshipa  will  allow  me  to  be  beard  in  Trffntrti* 
iL  I  wish  to  know  tbe  names  and  residcBCca  of  the  difiaqd 
witattseH  yanrkwdshipa  not  hanqy  poaittad  mm  Ip  h»4^ 


■nbffA^tti  •  list  of  them.  I  ask  the  wititess,  What  ti  her 
ItUteeofreiidenee^  M'heredo  you  live  in  Englatad  COnJer, 
i/fdir!)  i  Did  I  not  understand  your  lordships  to  say,  that  if 
the  question  were  objected^  to,  you  would  hear  me  in  support 
of  it  f     I  ask  the  witness,  where  does  she  now  live  in  England  f 

The  Attorney -general. — Allow  me,  my  lords,  to  make  a 
imglc  observation  on  the  course  now  about  to  be  adopted.  I 
understood  yonr  lordships  to  have  distinctly  stated,  at  the  out 
aet  of  the  proceeding,  in  case  my  learned  friends,  who  are 
cooOisel  fbrher  majesty,  shall  offer  to  your  lordflhips  tulGcient 
grorioda  for  having  this  witness,  or  any  other  in  the  same  cir- 
cihnstances,  only  cross-examined  in  part,  that  diey  shonld  be  at 
liberty  so  to  do,  but  not  to  exceed  some  reasonable  and  cer- 
tAt  limits.'  But  the  rule  now  applied  for  is,  not  that  it  shall 
belimited  in  this  manner,  but  that  the  cross-examination  of  all 
die  witnesses  shall  only  take  place  in  part  until  the  examina- 
tion in  chief  shall  have  been  completed.  Surely  your  lord- 
ships  will  not  give  my  teamed  friends  such  an  election.  If 
such  a  course  be  adopted,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sayings,  it 
wiH  be  subversive  of  the  first  and  best  interests  of  public 
justice,  and  laying  down  a  bad  precedent  in  all  future  pro- 
ceedings of  this  nature.  Whnt  is  the  hardship  complained  of 
on  the  other  side  t  Why,  that  they  have  not  had  a  list  of  wlt- 
n^es.  But  your  lordships  have  relieved  them  from  the  diffi-' 
cnlty.  Yon  have  allowed  them  to  cross-examine  twice;  and, 
before  the  bill  closes,  they  may  be  re-examined  again  [with- 
diihr;  Order  1  Goon]. 

Lord  Ershine. — Why  does  not  the  interpreter  give  the 
wftness's  answer  ? 

lie  Lord-Cbaocellor. — Because  the  house  objects  to  the 
qnestton. 

Lord  Liverpool. — Doea  the  Attorney-general  object  to  the 
qneation? 

The  Attorney-general. — I  do  (ri>ject  to  it,  my  lord.  TTiii  is 
pettiaps  the  most  important  question  that  has  yet  occurred. 
Uflleu  my  learned  fHcnds  now  cross-examine  the  witness,  how 
u* ««  tt» proceed r   Am  I  tohprthewholeofdie  evidaneein 
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t  of  the  bill  before  your  lordsliipt,  atu\  ^mt  hirftiw  4b|t 
u  MDj  crosa-ezaiainstioa  at  the  other  aide  !  Wbjt  my  W^ 
inch  a  proceediog  wu  never  heard  of  ia  aajr  otfaer  coMtf 
justice.  Is  the  croM-examiiution  to  proceed  in  this  i^mh^ 
by  piecemeal  i  If  it  be,  I  shall  be  shut  out  from  offeriq  ^ 
ejtplanatioD  as  to  circumstances  disclosed  by  the  witneu  ta 
may  be  even  necessary ;  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  «■ 
lord^pa  to  place  those  who  are  to  support  the  bill  io  tbeal» 
tko  ia  which  the^  ought  to  be  phiced.  Why,  my  lords,  all 
the  whole  of  the  crOFS-eiamination  and  the  rr  rTiniiiirtwati 
closed,  there  can  be  no  summing  up  by  counsel.  Ther  HV 
crois-eiamine  io  part — again,  they  cross^xamine  la  aagllH 
part,  and  when  or  where  is  this  to  ead  ?  Let  them  euhvM* 
proceed  in  the  croit-examiuatiiia  of  the  witness,  or  Jrlm  it 
till  the  whole  of  the  evi(1eDce  in  chief  be  closed ;  but  A9 
shoidd  not  have  the  election  they  are  requiring.  They  as 
placed  in  no  difficulties  at  the  other  side,  but  what  yourlii4- 
afaips  have  agreed  to  relieve  them  from.  Your  lordships*!^ 
are  founded  in  juslice,  but  while  you  deal  out  justice  to  mi 
side,  1  hope  your  lordships  will  not  forget  what  ia  due  to  Ik 
other,  and  not  place  the  parties  in  support  of  this  btU  in  svk 
a  situation  as  no  persons  were  ever  placed  before.  I  hop^sf 
lords,  the  rule  your  lordships  have  laid  down  will  In  1  iiiiniiij. 
and  that  you  will  oblige  them  to  proceed  with  their  Crosse 
amina^on  at  the  other  side,  with  the  permission  of  again  cn» 
exwnming,  if  they  lay  proper  grounds  before  your  lonUufS. 
I  beg  pardon,  my  lords,  if  1  have  been  irregular  in  maki^ 
tfieie  few  observations.  It  is  the  first  tune  I  have  said  my 
thing  on  the  subject ;  but  my  learned  friendi,  who  are  CDgafd 
with  me,  all  assent  to,  and  feel  the  importance  of,  this  m^ 
ject.  I  particularly  wish  to  address  myself  to  those  lewM^ 
lords  vtin  are  in  the  habit  of  judicial  investigatioo,  ead  I  bif 
to  ask  them,  if  ever  ths  cnminatton-m-chief  was  closs^  h» 
fore  the  cross-examioation  was  gone  through .' 

Lord  Dsmley. — Nodiing  has  been  said  oo  tlu  impiopfM^ 
of  putting  this  question. 

Mh  firwgbaaiw— I  ahall  confiae  myidf  to  tha«Bi|ibfM» 
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tKn  before  your  lordahipi,  and  slisU  not  pr«uma  to  dispute 
the  rule  you  have  laid  down.  The  only  question  I  have  now 
to  contend  for  is,  shall  or  shall  not  my  question  be  put  ud 
■Qiwered  i 

Here  the  learned  judges  seemed  in  consultation,  and  after 
m  pause, 

Mr.  BrAugham  resumed.— The  question  before  your  lont 
ships,  and  the  only  question  ^liicli  must  be  first  disposed  of 
according  to  the  practice  of  all  other  courts,  is,  whether  1  am 
at  liberty  to  ask  this  witness  where  she  now  lives  i  The  Attoiw 
nej'general  objects  to  this ;  and  Ins  ground  of  objection  is,  that 
I  ought  now  to  put  not  only  this,  but  all  the  other  queatioiu 
which  1  have  to  put.  His  argument  is  notdirected  gainst  this 
question,  but  that  I  don't,  put  all  Hie  questions  in  my  power 
to  ask.  But  I  won't  argue  this  before  your  lordships.  1  am 
Dot  called  upon  to  do  so.  Your  lordships  have  put  me  to  mj 
election,  and  I  have  made  it,  and  within  the  narrow  limits 
chalked  out  to  me,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  cross-examination 
of  the  witnesses.  I  don't  argue  against  the  rule,  as  laid 
down  by  your  lordships,  but  am  quite  sure  your  lordships 
could  not  think  of  laying  down  any  rule  that  would  bind  me 
one  way  now  and  another  way  in  a  few  minutes.  You  cannot 
all  of  a  sudden  change  your  rules :  1  cannot'for  a  moment 
imagine  you  would  do  any  thing  so  roonstrou*.  My  questioM 
now  is,  where  does  this  witness  now  live  i 

Several  noble  Peers.^In  England. 

Mr.  Brougham, — Yes,  where  does  the  witness  now  live  m 
England  i  In  a  case  of  high  treason  we  could  have  all  this  in 
the  list  of  witnesses ;  we  could  have  had  Barbara  Kresi  for- 
merly of  Carlsruhe,  and  now  of  such  a  plac^  and  such  a 
parish  in  London  or  Middlesex,  or  wherever  she  might  reiida. 

The  Lord-Cbaocellor. — I  feel  a  great  difficulty  oo  this,  not 
on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  present  question,  but  as 
to  the  consequences  leading  to  result  from  permitting  such  « 
mode  of  procedure.  With  reference  to  a  former  opinion,  if  I 
•m  sot  out  of  order  in  mentioning  it,  I  have  to  say  circuin- 
■lancM  bmmae  ariHu  that  bate  led  cooiidembl/  to  alur  tt. 
9  ce 
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uBottuppoaing  jourlordthips  to  idhera  to  ttiA  MIe  kid  tUth, 
the'  question  is,«lM:dier  with  due  xpplicatioii  tothat'nltf'fti 
question  put  by  counsel  should  be  pennitted  i  For  mjtdF  I 
objected  to  the  last  question  being  pat,  and  on  Ae  HBc 
groundi  I  now  object  to  this.  If  ■  bit  f>f  witneisea  bid  bsa 
given,  the  counsel  could  not  ask  this  witneaa  "  Where  Aei 
lives/'  unless  he  proceeded  to  the  whole  of  his  frroes-eOifr 
iMtion.  If  I  am  wrong  in  this  otHntoo,  I  ain  wrong  aAtril 
die  experience  I  have  had  for  so  many  yeurs  ;  snd  wro^h 
common  with  the  learned  judges  who  rit  near  me  ;  and  I  tff 
the  question  cannot  now  be  asked  withoat  goiog  tfarongk  ^ 
cross-examination.  If  this  bouse  has  really  adopted  tfae^l^ 
mode,  for  Ood's  sake  abide  by  it.  But  if  it  woold  be  M| 
injustice  to  one  of  the  parties,  and  to  Aat  one  most  ti 
do  not  let  any  notions  of  inconsistency  prevent  yonr 
yonr  steps  [hear,  hear  Q  and  do  what  is  right.  It  b  dor 
that  at  present  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  caunt  h 
called  on  to  re-examine;  and  I  apprehend  your 
cannot  call  for  the  summing  up  until  (he  whole  of  the 
examination  and  the  re-eiamination  be  gone  through.  I  p 
further  and  say,  when  the  cross-examination  is  deferred.  As 
re-examination  must  be  deferred.  It  is  not  jnatica  merely  II 
ask  a  «ngle  question  and  defer  the  remainder  of  the  cr«» 
examination.  Your  lordships  must  lay  down  aome  mle  b^ 
yond  which  you  will  not  go,  what  may  be  the  aafest  linit  yN 
will  determine  as  to  the  cross-examination  of  'witnease%  M 
that  it  riiould  go  so  far  as  it  has  done  this  day,  would  prodats 
a  practice  most  mischievous  to  the  ends  of  justice. 

Lord  Grenville. — Before  proceeding  further  in  this  case  <f 
the  most  extreme  importance,  I  think  it  absolutely  necenay 
to  take  into  our  most  serious  considnation  the  question  te 
has  now  arisen.  On  thil  most  imporUnt  and  anxious  ipqn^ 
we  should  look  to  the  question  of  the  crosa-examinatidD  (' 
witnesses,  and  if  any  rule- has  been  suddenly  or  hastily  hM 
down,  to  revise  and  amend  it  as  soon  as  possible.  The  SSf 
cnlties,  my  lords,  arising  out  of  our  present  situatioB  SR 
innumerable.  -  When  you  have  examined  all  the  witneaKsii 
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■upport  of  tbe  charge— after  every  queslioa  bat  been  pnt^ 
can  jrour  lordabips  proceed  in  the  ordiiiar;  waj  f  Con  jou 
call  upon  the  counsel  to  sum  up  the  case,  they  not  knowing 
vhnt  might  yet  appear  from  a  lecond  crosa -examination  of 
tbeir  \ti|nesses  i  It  therefore,  my  lords,  appears  to  me  ot 
the  very  last  importance,  that  we  should  consider  this  very 
important  point  seriously,  that  we  should  then  lay  down  a 
strict,  inflexible,  invariable  line  of  proceeding.  But  to  do 
ap,  we  must  deliberate  gravely ;  and  having  once  establishen 
the  rule,  we  should  adhere  to  it  strictly,  inflexibly,  and'  inva- 
liably.  My  lords,  adverting  to  the  partial  cross-esaminalion 
of  witnesses  by  tbe  counsel  for  the  defence,  there  was  in  my 
mind  great  weight  in  what  was  urged  by  the  counsel  w'  ■ 
made  the  objection.  It  would  ibrow  iiifinite  difficulties  ^ 
the  way  if  your  lordships  were  to  admit  the  examination  ot 
all  the  witnesses  iii  chief  without  allowing  any  addition  to 
those  witnesses,  in  consequence  of  what  might  arise  out  of 
the  cross-examination.  See,  my  lords,  the  length  to  which 
this  would  carry  you.  Your  lordships  must  not  only  defer 
the  cross -examination  to  a  future  period,  but  you  muat.re- 
■erve  to  the  counwl  for  the  bill  a  similar  right  to  call  new 
witnesses  in  consequence  of  the  cross-examination.  My  lords, 
the  adjournment  of  this  day  will  give  us  one  day  of.  consider- 
ing whether  we  cannot  lay  down  a  clear  and  distinct  rule  by 
which  to  guide  our  proceedings  on  this  important  subject. 
Unless  tfaisbedone  now,  we  shall  find  that,  day  by  day,  and  hour 
by  hour,  we  shall  find  ourselves  involved  in  new  and  inextricable 
difficulties.  I  would  venture  then  to  suggest  (he  propriety  of 
turning  your  lordships'  thoughts  to  this  point  at  once,  and  of 
deferring  all  other  business  until  it  is  decided.  The  course 
hitherto  followed  has  not  been  the  most  expedient.  In  not 
having  anticipated  Uie  present  difficulty  you  have  not  pro- 
vided against  it.  I  am  sure  your  lordships  will  re-consider 
tbe  subject  without  being  embarrassed  by  any  former  error, 
or  firom  a  wish  to  preserve  consistency.  1  should  therefore 
t  that  counsel  be  ordered  to  withdraw. 
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Lord  Redeidale.— M;  lord*,  my 
lordships  mKj  adopt  on  thii  occuiot 
dent,  and  will  become  a  put  of  die  future  kw  and 
parUameut»r-it  will  apply  to  tttlli  of  p«u  aad  ponltiM,  mi 
in  short,  to  ill  cims  beuiiig  any  iclktioa  to  iIib  pnaeat  lA 
Your  lordkhips  ought  to  paua%  dierefbn,  bcftwe  jo«  difrt 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  proceedh^.  If  your  lonUjp 
coow  to  any  rcsoIutioD  on  the  aubjec^  it  abould  be  «o  ahafi^ 
a«  to  apply  to  the  peculiar  case  before  you,  and  not  to  m§. 
other.  My  lords,  I  apprehend  great  dauger  and  difio^p* 
from  the  course  of  proceeding  proposed  to  be  adopted,  i^ 
departure  from  the  usual  coarse  of  courta  of  Justic«h  nalil 
all  times  be  attended  with  difficulty.  It  was  st  first  ama^ 
that  there  should  be  a  departure  from  that  course,  and  ■» 
your  lordships  are  called  upon  to  make  that  departore  a  |K 
neral  rule.  Now,  my  lords,  I  consider  the  case  to  be  dk 
The  witnesses  iu  this  case  are  persons  coming  from  diffwt 
places,  and  respecting  whom  the  counsel  for  the  defeace  wt 
unable  to  make  those  inquiries  which  could  be  made  relett- 
ing persons  residing  in  this  country.  In  cases  of  treason,  a 
list  of  witnesses  is  allowed;  this  gives  the  accused  an  opf» 
tunity  to  inquire  into  their  habits  and  characters.  That  iMt 
contains  not  only  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  but  also  ll* 
different  places  where  they  reuded.  This  not  being  the  can 
on  the  present  bill,  time  is  to  be  allowed  to  the  accused  It 
make  the  necessary  inquiries.  But,  my  lorda,  consider  airt 
the  consequence  of  the  proposed  procedure  would  be.  Y«t 
lordships  are  aware  that  nothing  is  more  important  to  tbe  tads 
of  justice  than  that  the  cross-examination  should  follow  Ihs 
exainination-in -chief,  while  the  subject  is  fully  before  As 
witness,  and  his  mind  is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  die  fadh- 
Yet  it  is  now  proposed  to  postpone  the  crosa-examinaboarf 
all  the  evidence  for  the  hill,  antil  ihe  counsel  for  the  iltfisi* 
shall-  think  fit  that  that  cross-examination  ahould  take  pbcs. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  acknowledged  practice  of  the  courts  of 
justice ;  and  it  wiU  bo  imnossible  to  form  an  (pinion  upoas 
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can  i<>  conducted,  with  the  same  certainty  as  if  we  proceeded 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Whether  it  be  important  that  some  of 
the  witnesses  shsuld  be  re-examined,  is  a  very  different  qnet- 
tion.  But  I  ask,  my  lords,  whether  there  ever  has  been  » 
case  in  which  the  croiS'examinatioD  was  postponed  to  an 
indefinite  period  f  See,  my  lords,  the  difficulty  this  would 
impose  on  the  counsel  for  the  bill.  I  know' not  how  the 
•uiuming  up  could  be  with  propriety  laid  before  your  tord- 
•hips  unrler  such  circumstances,  because  counsel  could  not 
know  the  circumstances  which  would  come  out  in  the  crois> 
examination.  If  your  lordships  do  depart  from  the  usual 
coune,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  ought  not ;  but  if  yon 
do,  it  ought  to  be  by  an  express  resolution  of  the  house,  so 
framed  that  it  should  not  be  brought  into  a  precedent.  Any 
tdrantage  allowed  to  one  side  must  be  equally  extended  to  the 
other ;  and  this  will  certainly  produce  innumerable  difficulties 
IS  well  as  much  delay. 

Lord  Erskine. — My  lords,  when  I  said  a  few  words  to 
your  lordships  some  minutes  ago,  I  anxiously  wished  to  have 
been  silent ;  i  was  afraid,  and  still  feel  the  same  painfiil 
iiUlpresBion,  that  in  imputing  the  present  difficulties  to  the  re- 
jection of  my  motion  for  communicating  the  times  and  places 
ubicfa  ought  to  bare  been  charged  in  the  preamble  of  the 
bill,  together  with  a  list  of  die  witnesses  by  which  any  crimi- 
nal acts  were  intended  to  be  established,  I  should  seem  to  be 
tttting  up  my  own  opinion  against  a  judgment  of  the  house; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  proposed  motion  of  my  noble 
friend  under  the  gallery,  I  feel  that  I  am  called  upon  to 
trouble  your  tordships  once  again.  My  noble  and  learned 
friend  on  the  croia-bencfa,  has  said,  that  we  ought  strictly  to 
observe  the  rules  of  parliament,  applicable  aUke  to  impeach- 
ments and  bills  of  this  description ;  but  let  me  a^  whether  in 
either  of  those  modes  of  proceeding  there  ever  was  such  a 
■ase  as  the  present  ? — Was  any  person,  my  lords,  ever  before 
Movaed  of  a  course  of  criminal  condact  for  six  years  together, 
in  pke«s  too  beyond  the  seas,  without  knowrog  from  specific 
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■Ihfitioni,  according  to  the  rules  of  iB  eomttM,  ■■i-lhaaitf 
obvious  piinciplci  of  justice,  it  wfaat'tiinOT  ■hemi  to  Aii 
upoD  her  defence?  Was  utj  person  ever  ao  cfaa|ed  att 
such  Diunerous  offences  witbont  in;  speciiicatioa  of  fkl^ 
though  the  accused  had,  during  the  whole  period,  hemk 
consunt  motion  by  land  and  sea,  bom  ods  eztremitj  of  l» 
rope  to  the  other? — Did  this,  or  107  thing  mpproochag '^ 
erer  happen  before  1 — There  was  the  less  jnstificatioQ  fa#ii 
tot<il  departure  from  all  the  analogies  of  trial,  since  1  dil  Ml 
ask  to  bind  the  house  bjr  the  statute  of  KiDg  TTilliaM,  M 
oa\y  asked  the  names  of  the  witnessea  then  in  tfieir  pMOj 
and  whom  they  then  intended  to  call,  without  |iiijii^oli 
the  examinatioD  of  others  that  might  be  legally  adaiaH^ 
from  circumstances  in  the  defence;  and  now,  atj  hrfl 
since  the  Attome^^eneral  has  been  heard,  and  aBca^Ai 
wilnesses  have  been  examined,  it  appears  that  the  crowaiM 
then  fully  and  perfectly  acquainted,  first  as  to  dme,  aot  m^ 
of  days,  but  the  hours  of  every  day  for  every  thing  Aej  M» 
templaled  to  prove,  and  as  to  place  with  the  utmoat  (■■ 
taiiity  and  precision.  If,  therefore,  without  stating  iM 
witnesses  were  to  prove  any  particular  facta,  but  only  Aor 
names  and  descriptions,  with  the  times  and  place*  of » 
cusation,  this  communication  had  been  made  with  a  nw» 
able  delay  for  commencing  your  proceedings,  they  wo^te 
have  gone  on  in  the  ordinary  course  of  other  trials ;  whoM 
you  are  new  driven  to  cut  them  asunder,  and  cannot  find  af 
mode  of  making  the  division  witliout  confusion  and  iemsW 
By  not  pursuing  so  plain  a  course,  into  what  a  situaiioa  iam 
we  placed  the  illustrious  accused,  and  ourseWes  also.  1W 
evidence,  the  unsifted  evidence,  must  be  spread  ahf^ 
and  has  already  been  circulated  not  merely  to  be  read  M 
to  honeycomb  the  mind  with  impresiions  that  may  nem  !• 
effaced,  and  all  this  for  months,  perhaps,  before  any  dcftM> 
can  be  made,  and  onr  own  minds  in  .the  same  manner  y» 
occupied;  and  we  are  desired  at  last  to  adjourn  to 
what  we  ihoold  have  decided  before  we  b^pu,  anj  tQ-. 
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whit  ii  psiit  all  nmtiy.  There  ara  M>in«  (fiseuea  where 
BOthii^  but  amputation  can  cure.  This  is  preciKly  our  cod- 
dhion,  because  if  we  now  gave  to  the  leamed  couiuel  the 
moat  unlimited  scope  of  crois-examinatioD,  how  can  witneuea 
be  cross-examined  whose  character  and  situations  are  un< 
known,  and  to  whose  evidence  there  ia  no  kind  of  clue? 
1  foresaw  this,  my  lords,  and  taj  onl;  reason  for  taking  anj 
lead,  was,  because  few  amongst  ;our  lordships  had  had  so 
much  experience  in  the  courts  of  justice;  aud,  therefore 
placed  here  beyond  mj  merits,  I  then^t  mjiclf  bound  in 
duty  to  act  as  I  did,  and  because  I  wished  to  end  my  life  as 
I  began  it,  by  reverencing  the  wise  forms  of  the  ordmary 
Ikws,  the  best  security  for  tlie  faithful  admiuistration  of 
jastice.  As  to  the  evidence— I  nil),  so  help  me  God,  attend 
to  it  with  the  most  impartial  consideration,  but  I  wish  to  be 
placed  in  a  condition  that  our  judgments  may  on  neither  side 
be  surprised.  I  shall  therefore,  my  lords,  consent  to  an 
•djoumment,  if  any  motion  shall  be  made,  but  without  much 
hope  of  its  being  now  attended  with  the  same  adnntagea  u  if 
in  the  outset  we  had  punned  a  different  coarse. 

Lord  liverpool. — I  understand  the  wish  of  the  noble 
baroD  opposite  to  be,  to  take  this  day  to  consider  some  mea- 
awe  by  which  many  difficulties  may  be  avoided  in  our  future 
procef dings :  to  diis  I  do  not  object;  but  I  wish  before  the 
notion  is  made,  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the  noble  lord 
who  spoke  las^  as  well  as  to  the  noble  lord  (Grenrille)  ander 
Uim,  I  cannot,  I  confess,  consider  that  the  difficulties  at- 
tending this  proceeding  are  so  great,  or  so  insurmountable  as 
they  have  been  represented  to  be.  I  do  not  see  aiiy  diffi- 
culties which  are  not  tikely  to  occur  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
in  bills  of  paina  and  penalties,  and  in  afl  other  judicial  pro- 
ijcedings  which  may  come  under  the  consideration  of  your 
lordships.  The  motion  alluded  to,  respecting  the  list  of  wit- 
iwsaes,  would,  if  granted  in  this  case,  have  been  incoouttent 
with  the  ends  of  justice.  In  the  lower  courts  the  accuser  is 
one  party,  the  defendant  is  another ;  the  courae  of  procead- 
iig  ii  dafiiute.    Tkt  instances  in  which  &•  court  m^  inter< 
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for  it  is  competent  fur  the  members  of  this  House 
backa  wiliioiiii  »)l<jiii  ihcy  may  tliink  raaterial.  And 
any  i>omt  of  lliu  caae  wliitli  tlic  comistl  on  either  s 
omitted  .to  examina  tLe  witnesses  upon,  it  is  in  the  | 
this  House  to  coll  the  witoeas  agsip,  and  cxamiiM 
her  to  any  of  the  facts.— He  was  quite  at  a  loss,  in  | 
of  the  queatioo,  tq  see  bow  any  of  the  difficultiea  of 
would  have  I^en  removed,  had  a  list  of  th«-wilneHe 
it  was  intended  to  call  ia  support  of  the  bill,  been  h 
granted,  llie  point  immediately  be£ue  their  lonU 
the  first  on  which  any  difficulty  had  occurred.  In  ever 
case,  the  counsel  against  ihe  bill  had  been  in  tfae  pn 
cross -examining  the  witucss  fully ;  be  had  that  be4 
amincd  by  the  counsel  for  the  bill,  and,  lastly,  ^xam 
their  lordships.  Such  appeared  to  be  the  regul^  c 
proceeding ;  hut  he  by  no  means  intended  to  say^  tba^ 
iiig  to  uliat  had  aliTady  been  fairly  underqtcod  qu  tlie 
on  a  special  case  being  pointed  out  by  .M'c,  cqiuue 
the  bill,  it  would  not  be  competent  for  aucti  counsel, 
pose,  or  reasonable  for  their  lordships  to  refuse^  Ufat  a 
should  be  brought  back  But  the  question  now  ytn 
was  a  question  which  was  for  the  first  time,  rai^sei^ 
there  should  be  a  power  vested  in  the  counsel  of  uftla 
option,  cither  to  cross -en  amine  immediately  tn  tK>>  fii 
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pewable  that  whatever  otber  rule  they  night  <gree  to,  Aould 
b«'  distinctly  understooii.  Od  a  particular  occasion,  wnen  a 
caae  could  be  fairly  made  out,  to  shew  the  necessity  for  Bucb 
an  indulgence,  he  had  no  doubt  that  their  lordships  would 
feel  no  difficulty  in  allowing  the  crois-examinatioii  of  a  wit- 
DM*  to-  be  postponed ;  but  not  on  all  cases,  and  at  a  general 
principle,  if  the  crosff-ezainiintion  K/f  any  number  of  the 
witnesses  were  to  be  postponed,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
their  lordships  to  call  on  the  couusel  for  the  prosecution  to 
sum  up  their  case,  until  the  crois-exammBtioiir  of  ihMe  wi^ 
neaabs  had  fully  taken  place.  That  being  bit  impressioU'  on- 
the  subject,  and  wishing  that  their  lordships  should  have  suf* : 
ficient  time  to  consider  it,  he  was  quite  ready  that  furtfaerpro- 
ceedingB  should  be  adjourned  to  Monday. 

liordGrenville  entirely  agreed  with  the  noble  earl,  that  the 
difficulty  arose  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  case  itself. 
On  this  important  subject,  of  the  period  at  which  t)te  cros^ 
examination  of  tlie  witnesses  should  take  place,  whetlier  par- 
tiafly  or  wholly  after  the  examination-in-chief,  that  had  t^  ■ 
therto  proceeded  upon  an  uoderstanding,  whicli,  however,  tie 
now  felt  it  necessary  should  be  converted  into  a  fixed  and  de- 
finite rtile,  Irom  which  their  lordships  should  not  hereafter  be 
called  upon  to  depart.  He  would  not,  at  that  time,  state 
what  practice  he  thotight  it  best  to  adopt.  What  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  most  desirable  course  was,  that  their  lord- 
ships should  turn  their  mmds  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  subject,  and  not  come  to  any  determination  until  they  had 
cdl^  upon  the  counsel  to  state  their  reasons  for  urging  a  de- 
partnre  from  the  course  usual  in  other  courts  of  justice.  'Af- 
tei'  heaiiog  that  argument,  tfaur  lordships  should  then  dete^ 
mine  on  some  fixed  and  definite  role,  from  which  no  consi- 
deration should  induce  them  to  depart.  Of  course  no  mle 
should  be  adopted,  which  would  exclude  the  great  princii^e 
of  doing  justice  to  the  parties  concerned  ;  aod,  therefore,  no 
cooTve  or  rule  could  be  adopted  by  their  lordriiips,  either  on 
tlnit  occasion  orany  other,  which  they  might  not  be  disposed  to 
vay,  ott  spwial  aitd  strong  grounds  bong  made  ant,  ts-sfaew 
9B« 
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(Sua  by  nich  k  nmtioD  du  otdi  of  jwtioB  vdoU  be  hM 
promoted.  Bu^  on  the  other  hand,  their  kMrdabipa  woMit 
well  to  tifc^  u  newlj  u  pouible,  fi>r  tbor  giudanc^  it 
mode  of  proceeding  ettabliabed  is  oonrts  of  lew;— ■! 
then  wu  no  principle  ao  much  guarded  in  courts  of  W»  - 
he  would  eppeal  to  the  lemnied  penoiu  who  admioiilail 
justice  in  tboM  courts,  if  there'  wu  utj  prinaple  so  sutafcs- 
toi7  to  their  minds— hw  diet  there  should  ba  fixed  and  hasn 
rales  to  go  bj ;  and  that  il  should  not  be  neceasaiy,  on  af 
particidar  occasion,  to  travel  over  a  wide  ocean  of  arguns^ 
in  search  of  rules  and  prindplea  on  which  to  act.  For  ih 
purpose  of  enabling  their  lordships  to  prepare  their  miadi  fm 
adopting->^>r  at  least  for  hearing  the  argoment  which  w^ 
induce  them  to  adopt  what  should,  upon  the  whole,  appMrk 
be  the  most  eligible  proceeding ;  he  certainly  thought  it  wodi 
be  expedient  to  adjourn  then,  although  it  was  a  much  carlw 
hour  than  that  to  which  their  lordships  had  agreed  to  axai 
tfaw  sitting  during  the  progress  of  the  uitcrestiug  and  b» 
portant  measure  before  them. 

The  Marquis  of  I^asdown  was  also  of  opiiuon  that  a 
oppurtunitj  ought  to  be  afforded  to  their  lordships  fuDj  k 
consider  this,  which  was  a  point  of  the  last  imporUuce;  mi 
that  when  once  the  rule  should  have  been  laid  down,  Aat  *■ 
the  whole  course  of  the  proceedings  on  the  case  it  shonU  aot 
be  departed  from.  He  thought  this  Ae  more  especiallj  at- 
cessarjf  with  reference  to  the  right  of  his  majesty's  atton^ 
general  to  sum  up  the  whole  of  the  case,  or  only  parts,  aik 
might  think  fit,  if  Uieir  lordships  should  determine,  lAoA 
they  had  not  yet  determined,  that  the  cross-ex  a mioution  mi^ 
take  place  at  various  periods.  The  fullest  coniiderutioii  siJ 
attention  waa  due  from  their  lordships  to  so  important  a  pat 
of  the  proceediugs  connected  with  the  great  question  bcfbn 
them.  The  discuasiou  in  which  their  lordsliipa  had  beA  fir 
some  time  engaged  had  entirely  arisen  en  a  question  put  > 
the  witness  by  the  leanied  counsel  for  the  queen,  and  objeclsd 
to  by  hi*  majes^B  attorney-general.  In  his  opinion  the  eadi 
of  jMlk*  would  be  best  consulted,  if  'he  cotmsel  on  both 
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■idea  (before  the  queatioo  of  adjoarament  wts  pot,  for ;  could 
■tot  be  done  afttrwardi),  were  iDformed  what  Oie  p4icular 
•tate  of  the  queation  was,  and  if  ajresolutionwas8dopteito«i> 
able  the  couiuer  (o  be  beard  in  argument  in  support  of  letr  re 
■pective  positions.— Or,  without  coming  to  an;  such  resoition, 
counsel  might  be  called  in  and  beard  in  the  manner  h  had 
suggested.  That  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  the  best  My  to 
attain  what  he  was  sure  was  the  wish  of  all  their  lordiips, 
and  of  the  counsel  on  both-  aides,  (as  far  as  was  constent 
with  their  da^  to  tfaeii  clients),  namely,  the  enda  of  juice, 
by  a  full  and  accurate  iuTeatigalion  of  the  case.  He  ttre- 
fore  featured  to  recommend  to  their  lordshipa,  that  boie 
the  question  of  adjonrumeut  was  put,  the  counsel  shoulcbe 
called  in,  and  should  receive  from  the  Lord-Chancellor  he 
ioformatioD  which  he  (the  Marquis  of  Lansdown)  bad  i|^ 
gesled. 

Lord  Grenville  perfectly  concurred  with  his  noble  frienin 
the  object  which  he  had  in  view.  It  was  certainly  expednt 
^at  the  couDsel  should  be  required  to.  stafe  if  Ih^  propod ' 
any,  and,  if  any,  what  departure  from  the  oidinaiy  pracUcof 
croaa-ezamioation  immediately  following  tbethrect  examw 
tion.  Their  lordships  would,  of  course,  hear  both  sided ;  d  - 
he  was  sure  they  would  do  so  with  aa  earnest  de«re  and  ■- 
terminutioii  to  adopt  that  course  which  they  should  cont- 
entiously  conclude  to  be  the  most  coosonant  to  the  intera 
of  justice. 

Lord  EUenborough  expressed  a  wish  that  counsel  mit 
be  heard  at  ouce.  Their  lordships  would  then  have  ei^t  4 
forty  hours  to  consider  the  arguments  urged  to  thein. 

The  Eari  of  Liverpool  expressed  a  doubt,  whether  or  t 
the  counsel  would  be  prepared  immediately  to  argue  > 
question. 

Lord  EUenborough  considered  it  to  be' the  duty  of  a  p. 
fessional  advocate  to  be  rea^  to  argue  any  pmut  in  which  ■ 
interests  of  his  client  were  involved,  imtanter. 

After  sonic  little  further  cratTersation  the  counsel  were  call 
ID,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  addressed  tbem  to  the  foUowit 
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tgect  "  I  «&  commuMleil  to  tquiwt-yo^-wfco  ■■«  totmi 
mgpmt  the  bill  before  Acir  lonUiipi^  that  70a  ara  reqad 
to  stc,  if  yoM  are  doiniai  of  pwpooof  aay,  or  wfaai  ^ 
parttf  fron  the  iiiual  coona  of  proctwiaift  with  roped 
to  ibirmiw  namJinTirm  of  witneueB.  As  to  fbe  coonad  ■ 
supprt  of  tbe  Bill,  the;  wmj  be  haard  alao  in  objection  loMf 
■uclfvopofed  departare." 

it.  Brougham. — I  tnut  jam  lordAipa  will  give  ne  hrC 
Id  9  a  few  woida  with  reqtect  to  the  grant  cmbnmtinari 
in  uicb  I  feel  mjielf  00  thii  antject.  1  am  naked  to  states  iri 
to  ipport  that  itBtement  by  reasent,  if  I  propose  anj  itft- 
tui  from  the  nanal  coone,  which,  in  nrf  opnuon,  and  njA 
retrace  lo  the  present  proceeding,  may  be  (tenrablc,  vilhi 
v'w  to  promote  the  endi  of  pubhc  justice.  My  lordl^  1 
kiw  that  in  ordmary  cases  1  am  bound,  by  tny  profenitai 
Av,  to  be  readj  at  all  timen  to  addresa  the  court  in  mttA 
I  lay  have  the  hoBour  lo  plead.  I  know  that  in  oHnnn 
GH  I  am  never  allowed  to  complain  of  beinp  taken  aa- 
ntrea,  and  of  thereby  being  prevented  from  mnkiog  wkih 
er  su^eatioBS  may  appear  to  me  to  be  favourable  to  Ik 
oae  of  my  client.  I  know  that  the  ends  of  juaticecaak 
auned  on  any  controverted  point  only  by  allowing  eatk 
[ty  to  be  beard  by  their  counael,  and  by  tben  leaviag  At 
urt  to  decide  00  the  merits  of  the  case.  But,  my  Itmb,  rf- 
bugb  in  ordinary  proceedings,  in  proceedings  where  there  IR 
les  and  precedents  either  known  or  analogous,  I  ahould  oclbs 
awed  to  complain,  if  I  were  taken  unawares  by  n  reqnintita 
t  state  my  objections  to  the  usual  course  pursued ;  yci  ]  nost 
fanbly,  and  with  the  greatest  confidence  in  your  lordships' jas- 
fe,  suggest  that,  with  reference  to  the  bteresta  of  my  clicsl 
(ose  interests  which  I  am  bound  especially  to  attend  to),  it 
very  hard  (to  say  no  more)  to  be  called  on  to  point  out  ri 
(ce  what  in  my  opinion,  ought  lo  be  the  general  course  of 
I>ccediog,  in  an  inquiry  vt  bich  has  no  precedent,  which  hm 
n  parallel,  which  is  utterly  new,  and  respecting  whirb,  tbs^ 
^  I  can  have  no  guide.  My  lords,  I  may  be  aliowed  to 
a^  that  I  am  only  one  of  six  counsel  in  tbia  case.     I  aa 
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•  iheir  leader  iuuloubtedlj,  and  on  017  sbonlden  miut  fall  tke    . 
refpoDsibiiity  GODsequent  on  sucb  a  station ;— a  responubility 

'  front  which  I  bave  never  for  a  moment  shrunk.  But,  mjr 
lords,  it  is  indeed  a  fearful  responsibility  which  I  am  callu 
upon  to  assume,  when  I  am  required  to  state  at  once  the 
result  of  our  six  opinions  on  a  point  as  delicate  and  difficult 
as  it  is  important,  without  having  the  opportunity  affiuded  me 
pf  even  tumii^  round  for  an  instant  to  ascertain  the  optoion 

.«f  my  colleagues  upon  the  subject.    I  cannot  tell,  whether  they 

^ay  not  think  'that  I  ought  to  tasiks  00  proposition  on  the  sub- 

-ifi^tp  but  to' leave  it  entirely  to  your  lord^ips'  uuinfluence<|  de- 
teimination.  1  cannot  tell  whether,  in  their  superior  wisdom, 
they  may  not  conceive,  that  the  refusal  of  a  list  of  the  wit- 
neases,  and  of  an  enumeration  of  the  times  and  places  at 
.  which  the  alleged  (acts  were  committed,  which  it  seemed  good 
to  your  lordships  to  decree,  has  tainted  the  whole  of  these 
proceedings  with  a  mischief  for  which  there  is  now  no  remedy. 
I  cannot  tell  whether  they  may  not  be  disposed  to  argue,  that 
the  course  which  your  lordships  have  adopted,  is '  a  course 
which  cannot  be  retraced.     On  th^  odier  band,  I  cannot  tdl 

■ilfb^ther  they  may  not  coneidcr  themselves  bound  to  suggest,  to 
jpuTi.tardships,  that  the  course-whiclv  has  been  hitherto  j^r- 

,f^eil-T-althoii%h  a^nrae  which  cannot  be  whoHy  retraced,  or 

-^Rltogctber  deprived. of  the  mischief  whicl^U  has ^'^s'io''^— ■ 
may  lievertheless  be  retraced  to  a  certain  degree ;  by  grtnting 

.to.  our  illustrious  client  now  what  ought  to  have  been  origi- 
nally granted  to  her — la  list  of  the  wi^ieases  to  be  adduced 
■gainst  her,  and  a  speciti cation  of  the  times  and  places  at 
^btch  she  is  charged  with  the  commissioa  of  thos^  acta,  which 
it  is:t^  .object  of  the  bill  before  your  lurdships  to  punish ; 
vulby  ibeir  adjooming  tbe  farther  consideration  of  the  subject 
fur  a  period  which  would  allow  us  to  prepare  efficiently  ior 
ber  majesty's  defence.     My  lords,  you  ndw  begin  to  see  the 

■v<i}U  of  the  step  which  you  formerly  took. on  this  sulyect. 
ilToH  now  begin  to  see  th^-   ;  ' 

,  ..Tie  Earl  of  Liverpool  aaked  the  learned  counsel,  whether 
)ie.  wished,  for  time  befim  he  wgued  tbe  pnint  stated  to  bi/a. 
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w  not }  Their  lordships  could  not  in  justice 'deny  him  timi^  if 
he  wished  it ;  but  in  that  case  it  was  not  necesaery  diat  k 
should  enter  into  any  present  discassion  of  the  subject  If 
the  learned  counsel  was  .prepared  to  argue  the  question  at  Ai 
present  moment^  undoubtedly  that  would  be  more  agreesUe 
to  their  lordships ;  but  if  he  only  wished  to  apply  for  time,  it 
was  desirable  that  he  should  make  that  application  shortlj. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  he  had  wished  to  shew  their  loid- 
•hips  the  difficulty  under  which  he  laboured,  in  not  haTiogAe 
opportunity  of  consulting  his  coadjutors;  and  in  doing so^k 
had  only  proposed  to  run  over  a  few  of  the  manifold  incMic- 
nienceSy  which  the  course  adopted  on  this  subject  had  occi- 
sioned.    Undoubtedly  he  prayed  for  time. 

Adjourned  to  Monday. 


TENTH  DAY,  MONDAY,  AUGUST  28. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  read  prayers. 

Earl  Lauderdale,  before  the  motion  for  counsel  being  calM 
in  was  acceded  to,  wished  to  express  his  satisfaction  at  tk 
decision  their  lordships  had  made  on  Saturday  last.  Had  ik 
other  course  been  adopted — had  that  House  agreed  to  wk] 
resolution  by  which  it  was  left  open  to  the  suggestions  of 
counsel  to  tell  their  lordships  what  it  would  be  proper  and 
expedient  in  them  to  pursue,  he  should  have  pronounced  it  ss 
wholly  unprecedented  in  the  usage  and  practice  of  Parliament 
To  leave  it  to  counsel  to  suggest  to  that  house  what  they,  the 
counsel,  thought  should  be  the  conduct  of  that  house,  would 
be  not  only  an  unprecedented  proceeding,  but  an  actiuil  sir- 
render  of  their  most  essential  privileges.  Did  their  lordsh^ 
mean  to  say  that  five  members  of  the  House  of  Commoos, 
acting  with  others,  as  counsel  at  that  bar  of  the  lords,  were  to 
prescribe  the  form  and  manner  of  their  proceedings  ?  Let 
their  lordships  but  consider  the  meaning  of  the  rule  wUck 
was  laid  down  as  to  the  examination  of  the  evidence,  and  dic| 
woald  see  that  the  whole  of  the  diflSculty  arose  from  a  nus- 


undentandms  of  dut  role.  Tint  rale  ,wu  feonded  on  the 
practice  vf  the  cobrti  of  law,  where,  tubseqmotlj  to  the  ez- 
tmination'is-chier^  the  cross^satniiution  of  the  vitneu  wu 
immediately  proceeded  upon;  but,  if  in  the  subwquent  coune 
of  the  case,  any  facta  were  discovered  which  were  material  to 
the  enda  of  justice,  and  to  the  development  of  which  the  re- 
production of  the  witneisea  was  neceasar;,  it  was  then  thor 
lordships  would,  of  course,  take  into  dieir  conuderatkm  such 
an  application.  A  rule  so  plain  it  was  difficult  to  misunder> 
stand ;  and  the  fact  was,  that  up  to  Saturday  last  there  was 
no  deviation  from  it.  Let,  then,  the  course  be  ateadilj  per- 
ftcrered  in ;  let  the  croaa-ezaninatioii  of  the  evidence  be  con- 
tinued conformably  to  the  usage  of  the  courts  of  lai; ;  and 
let  that  house,  if  subsequently  the  ends  of  justice  require  the 
re-production  of  the  witness,  be  ready  to  attend,  and  to  consider 
the  grounds  of  such  an  application. 

Lord  Manners  trusted  their  lordships  would  feel  most  son- 
«bly  the  danger  of  any  deviation  from  their  accustomed  rulea 
of  evidence  aud  examinatioiv,  which  were  so  strictly  observed 
in  courts  of  justice,  which  experience  hfd  demonstrated  aa 
moat  competent  to  the  attainment  of  justice,  and  thtf  booie 
should  cooaidm  as  its  best  and'aafeat  guide.  In  confmiaity 
with  that  usage,  he  contended  the  fullest,  justice  could  be 
rendered.  If,  for  instance,  m  the  subsequent  proceetfings  of 
tills  case,  any  knowledge  of  fictt  may  leacb  counsel,' whidi 
were  material  to  the  attainment  of  justice  and  of  truth,  it 
would  be  open  to  counsel  to  state  a  case  to  tbat  house,  wMcb, 
if  considered  aa  ratitling  them  to  the  indulgence,  would  allow 
the  fullest  inquiry.  The  coune  diat  he  should  recommend 
was,  that  the  learned  counsel  should  suggest  what  questions 
he  wished  to  have  put  to  the  witness,  on  the  re-eiammation, 
'to  the  Lwd  High  Cbaacellor,  in  order  tbat  such  inteirc^taries 
m^bt  be  put  by  him.  That  was  die  us^e  m  our  courts  of 
criminal  law,  where,  on  any  after-knowledge,  «  witness  waa 
tecalled  on  the  applicatioQ  of  counsel,  but  where  the  ques- 
tions were  put  by  the  leaned  judge  pren^ng.  It  has  been 
said  that  tbeir  lordships  were  phced  in  a  iilenBia,  and  ^t  ^ 

T.  » E 
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■  such  SSenm*  wu  the  effect  of  their  f^edkM  of  m  motios  of 
a  eoble  and  learned  frimd  of  liis  (Lord  Erakine).  It  «H 
natural  that  his  noble  friend  who  hitrodBced  tttst  motiiM, 
should  still  contbue  to  feel  itronglj  its  proprie^  and  the  M 
effects  of  its  rejecdon.  But  he  (Lord  Manners)  must  he 
allowed  to  say,  that,  in  refusing  that  moti<m, '  their  lortlsbipi 
acted  pnidentiy,  wisely,  and  conveniently.  He  had  never  y«t 
heard  tbat  it  was  held  by  any  authority,  that  a  proceeding  ei- 
clonrely  confined  to  cases  of  high  tretoon,  ^ould  be  extended 
to  other  modes.  Such  an  exclusion  would  not  be  convenieat 
ib  practice,  and  was  far  from  being  even  proved  reasonable  n 
principle.  But  then  it  was  said,  that  diere  was  aoroctfaingM 
peculiar  in  the  present  case,  that  )t  oiight  to  have  been  madk 
as  exception.  He  must  confess  that  he  did  not  feel  the  foiee 
of  such  a  conclnsion.  On  the  contrary,  he  concaved  lUt 
the  making  such  a  precedent  would  be  attended  with  nMtf 
prejudicial  consequences  in  all  future  cases  of  an  aoalogoai 
description.  His  noble  and  learned  friend  (Erakine}  had  re- 
commended to  assimilate  their  practice  to  the  niles  and  nnn 
of  Westminster-hall;  how  to  reconcile  such  a  recommendatiai 
with  his  regret  that  his  former  motion  was  rejected,  he  (Lord 
Manners)  confessed  himself  at  a  loss.  If,  in  the  subaeqoeal 
progress  of  this  proceeding,  the  counsel  for  her  majesty  wen 
able  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  re-examination  of  a  witness 
they  may  confidently  rely  on  the  sense  of  justice  in  thai  hoos^ 
tbat  such  an  application  would  riot  be  refused.  But  what 
ought  not  to  be  granted  was  that  which  the  counsel  agaiuit 
the  bill  aimed  qt,  viz.,  an  examination  as  to  facta  whidi  wen 
not  now  within  their  knowledge,  but  which  they  thtnk  ihey 
may  be  informed  of  hereafter.  He  should  therefore  man, 
that  if  the  counsel  against  the  bill  should  be  desirous  to  ex- 
amine again  witnesses,  before  cross-examined,  that  the  lord- 
chancellor  should  be  at  liberty  to  examine  into  any  new  fac^ 
the  counsel  against  the  bill  having  previously  stated  a  case  to 

^  entitle  them  to  tbat  indulgence. 

Ix>Ed  Erskiae  observed,  that  such  alterations  of  opinion  a» 
were  maufesled,  seemed  to  liim  to  prove  that  vtMe  lords 
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forgot  tlie  trnth  thtt  "  man  who  u  bom  of  »  woman  had  but 
a  ihort  time  to  live."  Last  Saturday  they  agroed  to  adjourn, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  limitation  or  the  citent  of 
anile,  and  to  bear  (be  arguments  of  couneel  as  to  that  rule : 
to-day  his  noble  friends  congratulated  the  house  on  Ibe  ad- 
journment of  Saturday,  although,  in  the  same  breath,  tfacy 
say  that  there  was  no  difficulty  whatever  b  the  case.  Surely 
then,  if  there  was  no  difficulty,  the  adjournment  was  nnn»- 
cessary;  and  if  at  one  o'clock  on  Saturday,  there  was  no 
difficulty,  it  did  not  require  forty-eight  hours  to  deliberate 
where  no  deliberation  was  reijuired.  Why  did  not  his  noble 
Aiends  state  then  that  full  conviction  they  now  entertained  i 
Why  then  decide  on  the  necesnty  of  time  for  deliberatioD  on 
the  nature  of  a  proposition  on  whidi  there  was  no  doubt  T 
For  his  part,  when  he  declared  that  be  felt  disappointed  in 
At  rejection  of  bis  motion  for  the  list  of  witnesses,  and  that 
every  hour  and  every  measure  since  taken,  induced  him  more 
firmly  to  continue  in  that  opinion  ;  he  was  stiU  not  so  arro* 
gantly  disposed  as  to  stt  up  his  judgment  against  (he  col- 
lective judgment  of  that  house.  But  though  then  disap- 
pointed, he  would  even  now  aute  what,  ubder  present. cir- 
cumstancea,  Oagbt  to  be  the  conduct  of  their  lordships.  It 
ihu  impossible,  in  bis  ouad,  (o  follow  the  course  laid  down 
by  lus  noble  and  learned  firiepd.  There  were  bat  two  modet 
of  proceeding — either  to  confine  your  pnclice  at  rlowly  a* 
possible  to  the  usage  of  (he  courts  of  taw,  or  to  ti^  due  liud 
you  have  already  followed,  and  allow  the  cross-examination 
in  the  first  instance  to  be  resumed  whenever  the  ends  of  pub- 
lic justice  required  tliat  resumption.  "  For,  my  lords,"  said 
Lord  Erskine,  "  it  was  clearly  understood,  and  I  should  feel 
myself  disgraced  if  I  did  not  assert  it,  that  such  was  your 
lordships'  luid-down  decision.  It  was  declared  over  ^ nd  OveK 
again,  on  the  rejection  of  the  motion  that  I  had  (he  honour  la 
propose,  that,  after  the  case  in  favour  of  the  bill  waf  dosady' 
a  reasonable  time  should  be  allowed  to  the  quMp  to  pnpvM 
for  her  defence ;  and  that  when  thaboiiseagain:BMeitibled,.he>: 
majesty's  counsel,  prepared  as  they  then' wotild  be^  vnEi*u>: 

3    E   « 
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be  at  Hberty  to  crosB^exfltmine  die  wittmses.  Wky^  mf  lordii 
widi  regard  to  the  justice  of  the  case^  wbat  other  deciaoa 
cduld  you  have  made  i — Could  you  say  diat  witneaaea  were  to 
be  at  ODce  cross^xamined  as  to  facts  alleged  to  bmwe  takta 
place  in  Italy^  in  Africa,  and  at  Jerusalem  ?  But  then  it  wai 
said — *  delay  the'  cross-examination  altogether/  What,  ay 
lords,  was  this  accusation  to  remiun  for  two  montfaa  withoil 
any  statement  from  the  accused  ?  Was  the  evidence  bronglt 
forward  against  the  queen  to  go  out  to  the  public,  and  remni 
lor  two  months  unsifted,  unquestioned,  and  unanswered} 
Was  such  a  publication  to  be  made  to  the  worlds  and  fraa 
the  infirmity  of  human  reasoning,  not  to  be  attended  will 
great  danger  to  the  accused  i  How,  then,  was  diis  danger  lo 
be  even  partially  diminished  i  I  say,  by  Cross-examining,  ti 
far  as  you  can,  that  testimony  :  though  it  removes  not  dM 
whole,  it  lessens  a  little  the  difficulty  and  danger  I  have  de- 
scHbed.  The  evidence  will  not  then  go  out  to  the  woiU 
unsifted  and  unexamined.  That  course  we  were  purstoifi 
when  one  of  my  learned  friends,  Mr.  Brougham,  inputtiogt 
question  to  the  witness,  was  interrupted,  in  my  opinion  moit 
improperly,  by  the  Attorney-general.  I  say  improperly,  be- 
cause I  contend  that  the  question  (which  was  '*  How  do  yew 
know  f^  he  had  a  right  to  put.  But  my  noble  and  learned 
friend  (Lord  Manners)  misrepresents  me,  not,  I  am  confidcat, 
wilfully,  when  he  charges  me  with  an  inconsistency,  because 
I  say  we  should  assimilate  as  nearly  as  possible,  our  practice 
to  that  of  Westmroster  Hall.  I  say  so  still ;  but  I  must  saj, 
the  course  that  would  limit  the  cross-examination  of  wit- 
nesses, differs  as  much  flrom  the  usage  of  Westminster  HiUt 
as  darkness  from  light  Let,  then,  the  cross-examinatioo  of 
witnesses  go  on,  without  any  limitation  whatsoever.  Let  die 
learned  counsel  extend  that  examination  as  far  as  they  please, 
and  stop  where  they  please  ;  and  here,  my  lords,  allow  me  to 
say,  that  when  you  consider  die  very  laborious,  and  respoasi* 
Ue  and  delicate  situation  in  which  the  counsel  for  her  majesty 
are  placed,  you  surely  should  feel  inclined,  in  place  of  intcr^ 
mption  or  disapprobation,  to  extend   to  them    the  fullast 
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indulgeiic«.  Thii  is  llie  course  of  proceeding  which  I  re- 
commeod  to  be  followed  :  when  the  house,  after  its  adjouink- 
ment,  shall  again  assemble,  it  will  be  time  enough- to  consi- 
der what  will  then  be  essential  to  ilie  circumstances  of  that 
periutl.  "  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  When- 
ever I  can  assimilate  the  rule  here  to  the  usage  of  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  I  will  most  readiljdoso;  but,  where  I  cannot, 
I  will  apply  the  mure  general  rule  of  humanity,  justice  and 
Air-dealing.  There  would  soon  be  an  end  of  our  courts  of 
justice,  if  public  opinion  did  not  in  some  degree  preside  in 
'  diem;  and,  believe  me,  mjr  lords,  it  is  in  vain  to  say  that 
|)ublic  opinion,  in  its  best  sense,  has  not  been  disappointed  in 
the  refusals  which  have  been  given  to  the  applications  of  the 
queen  for  a  specification  of  facts,  alleged  to  have  occurred 
through  a  course  of  six  years,  and  over  a  space  of  more 
dian  a  thousand  miles.  In  Scotland  it  has  been  tlie  inva- 
riable custom  to  give  every  person  who  has  pleaded,  a  return 
of  the  list  of  witnesses.  But  this  house  has  no  limitations  on 
that  head :  it  is  bound  by  no  strict  attention  to  the  rules  or 
usages  of  courts  of  law  ;  but  it  is  bound  by  what  is  due  to  the 
certain,  invariable,  immutable  ends  of  justice.  Those  ends,  I 
im  sorry  to  say,  were  not,  in  my  opinion,  considered,  when 
the  refusal  I  regret  was  made  to  the  notioD  for  a  list  of  wit- 
nesses, or  for  a  specification  of  the  places.  I  am  an  old  man, 
and  have  had  more  experience  than  most  of  your  lordships  in 
proceedings  of  this  kind.  I  could  have  no  interest— no  ob- 
ject in  attempting  to  mislead  you;  and,  therefore,  I  shall 
Cfer  defend  myself  against  any  imputation  which  may  be 
(Krected  against  the  purity  of  my  motives,  in  doing  what  I 
thank  my  God  I  have  done ;  and  which,  under  similar  cir- 
cnmstances,  if  unhappily  they  occurred,  1  should  repeat. 

The  Karl  of  Uverpool  contended,  that  the  privilege  applied 
for  by  her  majesty's  counsel  was  not  only  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  their  lordships*  own  house,  but  to  the  universal 
usage  of  all  inferior  courts  of  law.  In  the  discussions  which 
bad  taken  place  previous  to  die  introduction  of  the  Bill,  he 
had  declared,  that  although  he  felt  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  an- 
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than  of  the  mcuure  to  refuie  ■  liM  of  tfia 
Uttued  ill  support  of  it  to  her  majesty,  hte 
ready  to  grant  any  leasonable  interval  of  tiaie  to  eoabla  hm 
majeaiy  to  bring  over  ber  owq  witneBses  and  niake  her  ^ 
fence.  Tbat  ma  a  conccBaion  which  he  both  dien  and  aov 
considered  to  be  of  iufioitely  greater  advantagie  than  the  fa^ 
nisbing  a  list  of  wilnesses,  becauste  in  the  latter  case  faw  ^ 
jes^  would  come  to  ber  defence  without  knowing  before-haj 
eaa  word  of  what  the  witncasei  against  her  bad  to  aaj ;  M 
according  to  the  course  which  he  had  au^eated,  ahe  wa^ 
coaie  with  the  knowledge  of  all  that  had  been  said  agMt 
ber,  and  having' the  benefit  of  th«  delay  of  tbe  proceediimh 
procure  evidence  to  rebut  il,  if  it  were  pqaaible.  Xfaeicfa^ 
if  there  were  any  disadvantages  attendant  cm  the  mode  ofn*> 
ceedinga  adopted,  and  that  there  were  disadvantages  he  dU 
not  pretend  to  deny,  he  contended  they  were  inBnitdj  bmi 
than  cooipeniaied  by  the  advantages  arising  from  the  iii iijiii 
that  had  been  proposed  on  that  side  of  the  house.  Be 
now  came  to  the  question  immediately  under  consideratii^ 
and  with  respect  to  a  matter  of  fact  connected  thervwittt  k 
thought  a  noble  lord  bad  not  been  quite  correct  in  his  iM- 
ment.  He  had  talked  of  an  interval  in  die  proceedings,  n  if 
something  had  occurrod  in  die  house  which  gave  ber  ■»■ 
jesiy'a  counsel  an  option  as  to  the  time  of  croaa-examwK 
the  witnesses.  Nothing  such  had  been  said  in  the  houses  «- 
curding  to  his  imderstaoding  of  the  matter.  He  was  sure  fe 
had  nut  said  any  thing  of  that  nature  j  but  this  he  had  mi, 
that  if  auy  special  reason  could  be  made  out  by  her  nt^atj'n 
.counsel  for  calling  a  witness  a  second  time  to  the  bar,  fae 
thought  tliat  their  lordships  would  be  disposed  to  grant  riltk 
indulgence  in  their  power, and  to  afford  a  greater  latitude  tte 
could  be  allowed  io  a  conunoD  case.  Up  to  Saturday  eicn 
tiling  had  gone  on  regularly ;  the  witnesses  had  been  examine^ 
cross-examined,  rc'Ciamined  by  the  counsel,  and  what  «M 
the  most  material,  examined  by  their  Lordships.  On  SatW- 
day,  when  this  wonao  from  Germany  had  been  examined* 
til  -i  bar,  the  Queen's  altumey-geiwra]  applied  for  leave  to  rt 
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off  her  croaa*enininttioo  a1tog;ether,  except  to  ascertain  her 
pltce  of  reiidence.  He  could  not  help  thiokuig  that  their 
lotdships  had  acted  wrong  on  that  occasion,  for  if  they  had 
allowed  the  cross-examination  to  be  pnt  oif  altogether  with  the 
Hception  he  had  mentioned,  they  should  have  only  permitted 
the  counsel  to  tjuestion  the  witness  as  to  the  places  and  houses 
she  had  hved  in ;  hot  if  he  had  any  recollection  of  the  course 
which  the  learned  counsel  had  pursued,  hii  questions  went 
principally  to  impeach  the  credit  of  the  woman's  testimony,  for 
he  had  asked  how  she  had  come  to  this  country,  with  whom, 
whether  she  had  received  any  money  for  coming,  and  so  forth ; 
whereas,  agreeably  to  the  permission  granted,  his  cross«eza- 
.  mination  should  have  been  confined  to  the  single  queslien  of 
where  she  had  lived.  He  had  adverted  to  what  had  occurred 
before,  in  order  that  their  lordships  might  now  see  their  way 
irore  clearly.  If  the  House  had  inadvertently  fallen  into  any 
error,  he  was  sure  that  no  consideration  would  prevent  them 
from  retraciug  their  steps,  and  endeavouring  to  rectify  it. 
With  respect  to  the  allowing  the  cross-examination  to  be  ad- 
journed altogether,  he  only  wished  dieir  lordships  to  consider 
ia  what  situation  they  would  be  placed  if  they  acceded  to  such 
a  request.  In  the  Brat  place,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  if  that 
dwtild  be  done,  their  lordships  <wou1d  be  altogether  precluded 
from  examining  witnesses  themselves.  Now  he  believed, 
without  meaning  to  say  any  thing  derogatory  of  any  person, 
that  some  of  the  roost  material  questions  that  had  been  put 
m  the  course  of  the  investigation  had  been  among  those  pro- 
posed by  their  lordships,  and  that  was  a  thing  naturally  to  be 
ezpecled  ;  for  each  of  the  other  parties  examining,  appearing  . 
there  on  a  distinct  side  of  the  question,  pnt  their  questions 
accordingly ;  whereas  their  lordships,  sitting  as  judges  between 
both  had  framed  their  inquiries  with  a  view  of  biinging  the 
answers  before  made  to  some  certain  issue.  But  that  was  not 
the  only  inconvenience  to  be  apprehended  ^m  acceding  to 
die  application ;  for  how,  he  asked  them,  when  such  a  rule 
lud  been  adopted,  could  they  call  npon  the  atlomey-genVi  ^il  to 
■OB  up'  the  evidence,  iaasmuch  as  a  necessity  for  calling 
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fretb  viloesKa  on  the  part  «f  tbo 
peeled  to  arise  out  of  the  adjeonied 
dii^  be  Dii^fat  otMerrr,  wu  one  of  the  reaKMi^  Im  wap  €>f 
oioD  that  a  lut  of  witneues  ■houM  be 
could  never  cdl  oa  the  Atlorae;  or  Solkitar  geaenl  to  •■■  fj 
the  evidence  or  ckne  the  case,  until  the  cn>as<«xaaintiQi  jf 
their  own  whnesMs  should  hne  beea  concluded.  TW 
courae  loa^i  to  be  ft^lowed  would  be  one  of  aaomttam 
inconTCoience.  He  thought  that  thii  inveatigmtiaD  riiiiaH  p 
Ml  like  uj  other  caie,  firat,  in  enniination4n-drief,  Amt 
dou-eiamination,  afterwarda  a  re-examtnatioD  by  ihe  m|^ 
ael  for  the  lull,  and  afterwanli  an  examination  by  die^  mC 
ships  ;  and  if  aftmrards  any  special  reaaoa  could  be  aljili 
yihy  witnesses  should  be  called  to  the  bar  a  second  tp^  H 
was  sore  their  lordships  would  be  ready  to  view  the  ^ipfioMi 
witli  greater  liberality  and  indulgence  ihan  could  be  rrimm 
in  any  ordinary  case.  He  differed  from  the  ooble  lord,  tbqt^ 
fore,  in  thinking  that  her  majesty's  counsel  ouebt  not  to  n- 
ceif  e  any  power  of  putting  off  any  cross-examination^  in  criv 
to  originate  it  at  any  subsequent  point  of  time,  but  thai  gaiRi 
on  with  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses  rvgularlr,  tttj 
should  not  be  refused  the  right  of  calling  up  any  witness  for) 
renewed  cross-ex smination,  in  case  they  could  shew  suSowt 
special  grounds  to  render  it  necessary.  "^ 

Lord  Erstine  explained  in  a  low  lone  of  voice. 

Tiie  Marquis  of  Lansdonu  said,  that  after  wbat  bad  jtt* 
from  bis  noble  friend  on  the  cross-bench  (Lord 
dale),  and  after  the  desire  which  was  generally  felt  on 
day,  that  counsel  should  be  called  in,  he  was  aBaioosto^Jt 
distinctly  the  view  which  he  entertained  of  the  questioiu  It 
was  not  desired  to  call  in  counsel  for  the  purpose  of  iasj^ 
him  to  suggest  or  to  dictate  to  their  lordships  the  precise  mov 
of  proceeding  which  tbey  ought  to  follow;  but  it  was ^3 
this  was  an  opinion  thrown  out  by  himself) — it  was  dot  ■ 
their  lordships  were  about  to  adopt  a  rule  deviating  fton  Js 
ordiaaiy  course,  then  that  counsel  should  be  heard,  tv  ■!• 
struct  tjieir  lordships  with  respect  to  diot  ^cratioa.     "t^ 
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tordshipi  could  Dot  wiili  to  act  nigaidjr;  "bid  they  even 
adopted  the  rule  without  hearing  counsel,  and  shoidd  a  spe- 
cial cauM  arise  to  convince  them  that  it  ought  to  be  departed 
from,  they  would  do  so  even  after  making  the  rule.  Widi 
reference  to  what  had  fellen  from  the  noble  earl  (Liverpool), 
he  (Lord  Lanadown)  remembered  that  when  the  rule  was  laid 
A>wn,  there  was  an  understanding  that  on  application  being 
made,  a  further  eiaroination  might  be  granted ;  but  the  sub- 
ject of  an  adjourned  crosa-examinBlion  did  not  come  under 
Ae  consideration  of  die  house.  Nevertheless,  though  it  did 
riot  then  cone  under  the  consideration  of  the  house,  it  still 
became  a  fair  subject  of  consideration  aflerwardi ;  the  more 
so  when  it  was  said  that  ever;  facility  would  be  given  to  die 
eOtinsel  for  her  majesty — vrfaen  it  was  stated  by  the  noble  earl 
that  an  equivalent  would  be  given  to  the  counsel  for  her  ma- 
jesty for  the  advantage  ^hich  they  had  lost,  by  being  refused 
a  list  of  the  witnesses  against  her.  He  gave  ihe  noble  earl 
credit  for  a  wish  to  let  them  have  that  equivalent ;  but  for  hi» 
.  own  part,  he  did  not  think  it  was  possible  for  the  noble  earl — 
he  did  not  beGeve  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  house  to 
pn  Ut  the  connael  for  her  majesty  any  thing  in  the  way  of 
an  equivalent  to  the  advantage  which  the  cause  of  th«r  illas- 
Irioas  client  would  derive  from  a  full  and  immediate  cross- 
fliamination ;  for  that  ewmiination  which  they  wouM  be  able 
to  have,  if  the  list  of.  the  witnesses  were  furnished  to  her 
majesty  in  the  first  instance.  It  never  should  be  foi^tten 
ihat  this  case  was  before  die  public  as  well  as  before  then: 
lonfabips  ;  the  public,  who  were  as  anxious  as  to  iti  result 
as  their  lordslups  could  possibly  be.  It  was  always  fbui  I 
to  advance  the  cause  of  pubUc  justice  that  the  cron-examinK- 
tioo  should  imme£ately  follow  the  examination-in-chief;  but 
dieir  lordships  must  agree  with  him  in  opinion,  that  the  coim- 
sel  for  the  queen  was  deprived  of  that  advantage.  He  contf 
not  agree  with  his  uoble  friend  on  the  cross-bench,  that  tfn 
honie  could  get  so  easily  rid  of  the  difficulties  with  whici 
tbty  were  surrounded.  They  might  alter  the  names  of  thut^ 
lAit  that  would  not  deprive  Ibcm  of  Aar  esnne*.  The  altf 
T.  -F 
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t  conttnded  for  \,y  the.^oi^  i^.  J|«^39b^  M 
^ -Moling  mors  than  k  ciwu-«x«iiiii^ti^,j||f^]^jcra^»«BBp^ 
IJba  too  of  the  moBt  tmportuit  IdikL. .  WitUJ^Mtf^  (Miit 
croM-«iui)in«lioo  might  be,  miut  ipring  pltoge^wr  fiwW 
ftarticulv  cron  fmnunatioo  of  the  witqeti,  foi  nutnc&rii 
:die  .cue  of  the  witncsi  from  IVieste,  ,of  ,dut  iritnqi'ii 
flOUDHil  for  her  majei^  had  no  knowledge  m  coomeqiMMmil 
htviog  b«en  refiued  m  )iit  of  witoeuea.  ,  VVpuldanj  OMMf 
vAwi  lh«t  witneaa  ought  not  to  be  called  «p  a,  second  lipiH^ 
■  'the  fiouoiel  for  the  queen — would  anjr  yw  »|ty^ ,  ftat  afltfJ*- 
quiring  some  knowledge  of  the  witneu,  ftnd  of  circamakMif 
coBoecUd  with  him,  that  it  would  be  oqlf;  &ir  *nd  jilit  ^ 
.allow  theu  to  crosB-examina  him  od  a  aobse^ue^t  occaap! 
.ii>  long  SB  die  necessity  existed  for  such  an  ezamkn^^a  1 
kwg  ai  in  the  opinion  of  their  lord^ips  a  neceant^f  trnJiULm 
ituight  ekist  for  s  still  further  examinatioiD,  they  tymVCp* 
deof  to  the  party  the  fair  advantage  of  that  examinatioot '  01 
course  such  ■  proceeding  would  occaaion  great  delaj.  fni 
lonUbips  could  not  call  on  the  attorbeji-general  of  bis  inqq^ 
to  close  his  casn ;  they  would  do  great  iiytutjce  to  Uie  00*% 
-and  to  the  attorney -general  to  cbII  on  biin  to  close  tiicm 
whilst  any  further  croas-esamiDatiofl  were  to  be  gome  mtAr- 
Their  lordships,  most  of  al),  as  concerned  the  queeii,'cbdl 
jlot  ad  with  justice  if  they  did  not  give  her  the  opportmitf 
wUcfa  she  asked,  of  inquiring  into  circumatancea  essotiilk 
diat  knowledge  of  the  witnesses  which  would  alone  eiiaUt  hv 
to  euler  on  u  full  and  effective  cross-exatninatioo  oifAea 
So  far  from  agreeing  then  with  his  noble  frigid,  that  thrse  *w 
no  difficulty  before  tbem,  he  (Lord  X^ansdown)  asw  ao  pKt 
of  the  proceeding  that  was  not  surrounded  with  di^cullr 
Tb«  difficulty  which  he  stated  was  as  great  ■«  anv  utteBAc 
i^  and  infinitely  more  than  would  attend  the  propoaili<»  eif  ii> 
aMe  friend  (Lord  Erdune)  when  he  called  on  tbeirlori- 
diipe,  m  Ike  first  instance,  to  furnish  her  majesty  wnh  a  Int  of 
the:  witnesses  to  be  imiduced  against  her ;  a  mode  of  pmM^ 
■g  which  WQold  hare  promoted  the  attainniait  o^  jvlio^ 
-•wimh  was  not  ID  nohdioa  of  oujf  precedent,  tev  on  tbt  ew 
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tnay,  was  anatogoux  ^tn  the  ancient  law,  its  adtnuuBtered  to 
this  day  in  all  criminal  cases,  in  ilie  northern  cotift^.  It  nat 
not  less  for  the  interests  of  justico,  bat  it  was,*itt'  {tdint  of 
convenience,  essential  that  her  majesty,  slionid  hmt  bear  put 
in  possession  of  the  names  of  those  who  were  to  be  callffd  as 
witnesses  against  her ;  if  this  had  been  the  ca«e,  their  hml- 
ships,  in  the  case  of  Barbara  Kress,  wonld  not  have  htat 
put  to  the  inconvenience  of  two  days'  delay ;  they  would  not 
have  been  obliged  to  leave  open  the  c toss-examination  for  two 
days,  but  they  might  have  proceeded  in  the  investigation  with 
effect,  and  without  delay. 

The  Earl  of  Laitderifalc  said,  that  if  he  had  not  thus  early 
brought  the  consideration  of  this  <[ucstinn  forwan),  on  bein^ 
called  in,  the  attorn cy-g;cneral  would  hare  made  a  speech  (ns 
he  must  have  understood  that  he  was  to  do  so.},  in  order  lo 
point  out  the  course  which  their  lordships  ought  to  take  duriiit; 
their  future  proceedings. 

Lord  Ellenboroiigb  thought,  that  if  the  course  taken  by  tlia 
nouse  on  Saturday  were  followed  up,  a  most  fnial  precedent 
would  be  established,  a  precedent  which  would  at  any  time 
give  counsel  an  opportunity  of  interposing  n  delay  of  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  course  of  an  inquiry.  If  heard,  at  aH  on 
the  question,  whether  Uie  usual  course  of  cross^xaminaiion 
should  be  departed  from,  he  thought  the  teamed  connsel 
ought  to  have  been  heard  on  Saturday  ;  but  he  was  glad  that 
iht'ir  lortiships  had  thought  proper  to  adjourn,  a>  their  doing 
ihis  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  abandoning  that  course 
into  which  they  had  been  bclrayed,  and  which,  if  followed  up, 
could  not  have  failed  to  produce  the  most  injnrioiu  conse- 
quences. Ho  then  stated  the  argument  on  both  lidei,  and 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  delay  lo  be  allowed  between 
the  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  ani)  that  for  the  defence, 
was  much  more  than  equivalent  to  any  advantage  that  the 
queen  could  have  hoped  to  derive  from  bemg  indulged  with  ■ 
list  of  the  witnesses.  He  shewed  that  ■  great  advantage  v/aa 
thus  afforded  lo  lier  Majesty's  defendeia,  and  proceeded  to 
i«iie,  that  if  the  claim  for  delay  were  admitted,  tlwy  «MiJd 
3vS 
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e^igiMtiqp,  »)uld  Ihflir  M'hip'J"  ftiHi|l!Wy^M»ripnillil] 
•  liiJuUr  iodulgpfH»  *»  %  offipjn.flf.  j|»,igi«r^*  Jh«qMnr 
to  tfasm  ajipw  9«*?»ij,  io  w^^rngmm-af  .wtf^  vmma^'i 

io  1^  |?((«i-e»WMtioii»,  to  c^l  MT  !n||WM|Q^.  .mA  tlia># 
o^iftjd^i^.  q^fghf  be  called  for  to  cipif  hh^ib^pm^ <k!lw»JW|^ 
•i)l)¥VVD*i7  m  BtiU  further  delay  pnfvMoC^  tp  dte^  !!*•«»' 
njfjnutiqa.  Aftjng  thiis/it  wi*  nopo«iU*  J^r  ^^^m  )»  foDtm^ 
^tfipf)nc(4  at  which  the  Momej-ipa^  ciw)4.c)9«p  ibW4np 
H^  was  of  opiaioB  that  dis  rmm  cinmiimTipn.  Amht;  I^^Mgl 
cee^aa,itfa«d  done  in  the  fbn^  part  qf  M^^W^niij*]  ^.,^.^4 
^J^  ^Ard-Cbajpcdlfw  said,  that  pa  cohMmm;  thn  MMlW 
que^lkwi  he  ilnuld  Dot  nake  any.obifn*tp(HM.oa  .aiM||^^ 
which  the  house  h^  already  riinriiiind  hrmffanl  t)m.xl^0llLfl 
of .»  li;t  of  vritojBii^ei,  and  of  a  apecificatioci.  «ff  .jiiffMii-  pi|7 
place*.  With  all  the  ivspect  which  he  ent«rtaya«d  liar  4^1 
nob^lqnU  who  differed  ironi  him  oii  those  pcuBt%  ^  -\tfM. 
•ti^,jf.  called  on,  give  the  same  vote  a«  f^irrftrlj,  hwfmiih-: 
waticonvinced  in  hii  conacience  that  that  list  wcnild  vothns  .. 
ohyjated  one-fprtietb  part  of  the  present  difficulties.  H?  tm-:- 
grstiUated  their  lordships  tbat  the;  had  paused  oq  Sit|i|tdMkiii 
for,  he  yfaa  sure  that  a  more  mischieTOus  preoedea(  cgMld,fi<n 
he.jyfi4  down  than  the  course  wUcb  th^  were  tben  ptuffuimj,.- 
tboush  he  must  confess  that  at  first  he  thought  ^t  «■  ^-i, 
rig}it  cQ^rse.  Every  one  who  observed  the  cQuna  of  p^iti,i 
m^t^j;  bitsioeas  would  see  that  the  houses  of  p^Uamaa  fj'u 
noi  jslywjl  regulate  thevselvea  by  the  practice  qt  \ha  'jntl,..< 
b^pw.;.but  unquestionably  the  nearer  *"?*  pT^'-fnyiuauy pro,,.., 
fe^ngp  injudicial  cases  were  assimilated  in  fpnn  ,to  thoee  nf  , 
the  coujrts  qf  law,  the  better  it  was  in  every  point  of  view.  ]^.,^  ■ 
abo.^ld  briefly  state  to  the  hou^  what  had  been  dimp  in  dia.  i 
I»«sftvtca^  The  first  witneas  examined  was,  if  he  i^tM^iJf^ittJ  , 
light,  T)l>^<^ .  Majocchi ;  be  had  been  eza|n^e<L  cnM|t.,j 
«MW))A4(  "^  'C^r^S'i'^'Kd  i  for  it  auut  be. Jif^rae  ^fa  [if^oi 
Mm*.  AeSI.(iWjj,  K.n?  nw^^ipaticip  ^  a^  ^^miPr^^-^'* 
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\  sod  he  would  take  thia  opportwuty  of  ot 
aerfiDg,  that  when  their  lordships  examined  *  whnen,  aftei 
die  croaa-esaminatioa  and  the  re-examination,  it  waft  a  nutake 
to  ny  that  the;  could  not  put  leading  question!.  Gaetuio 
Paturzo  had  next  been  examined  and  cross-examined ;  and  at 
tb*  conclusion  of  his  croiB-examinatioo,  the  queen's  attorney- 
general  expressed  a  hope  that  their  lordships  wbuld  not  pre- 
vent him,  as  well  as  the  preceding  witness,  from  being  rfr- 
called,  in  case  of  tlie  counsel  receiving  any  iufoimatioD  that 
might  render  it  material  to  do  so.  He  (the  lord-chancellor) 
bad  tlicB  addreaaed  the  learned  counsel,  and  had  said  what 
he  believed  to  be  perfectly  correct— that  the  house  would 
judge  of  the  application  when  made,  and  of  the  circumatances 
attanding  it  It  would  be  likewise  in  their  lordships'  recol- 
leetiou,  that,  on  the  subsequent  day,  when  the  next  Mitneii, 
Viocenzo  Gargiulo  had  been  examined,  cross-examiued,  r^ 
examined,  and  examined  by  the  house,  the  counsel  for  her 
majesty  slated,  that  in  consequence  of  i/iformation  which  was 
deemed  important  by  him  and  his  coadjutors,  be  was  anxious 
to  put  one  question  to  Theodore  Majoccbi,  and  the  first  he 
proposed  to  ask  wM,  wbelber  the  witness  had  been  at  Bristol 
during  the  last  year.  A  noble  lord  (l4verpool)j  in  remarking 
on  this  application,  asked  if  tbeir  lordships  would  agree  to 
take  the  cross-examinatioa  piecemeal ;  and  Mr.  Brougham 
admitted  that  the  proceeding  was  not  regular,  and  said  he  in- 
tended to  put  only  two  or  three  questions.  On  the  nnmbef 
of  questions  that  had  been  proposed  to  the  witness,  he  would 
not  make  any  observations,  because  he  was  aware  tfaat  one  led 
unavoidsbly  to  another.  Oo  Saturday  it  was  pn^wsed  to 
make  the  cross-examinatioqs  extremely  limited  in  the  first 
instance.  Whether  that  rule  was  right  or  wrong,  was  a  dif- 
ferent question ;  but,  if  their  lordships  would  take  the  tr<»bte 
to  look  at  the  questions  put,  and  answers  obtained  under  that 
permission,  they  would  not  heutate  to  say  that  the  cross-«x- 
amiaatioa  had  gone  to  a  length  fisr  beyond  that  limit.  He  <Ud 
not  apprehend — at  least  it  was  his  individual  opbion — that 
V  ■  case  like  the  preaeot,  whare,  if  be  could,  he  would  re- 
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gVtatrf  lifinaetf  bj  judicial  princtples,  be  oo^tf  «s  a  jn^c^n 
hk'm  interposed  in  that  crogi-examintlkm  long  before  tmttkkf 
noble  lord  took  that  course.  Now,  u  to  the  qiMstioD  wbelkr 
counsel  on  tiiit  occasion  did  not  oiAj  ivbat  fasd  nerer  tav 
done  before,  butivhat  never  had  been  even  propoaed  lo  ke 
done,  he  would  not  deny  Aat  there  existed  great  difficriqr' 
on  every  side ;  but  he  would  call  on  their  lordships  to  couiAr: 
what  vas  die  mode  of  proceedif^;  most  consonant  to  it 
pncike  which  had  been  established  from  age  to  age^  andM 
never  been  broken  in  upon  in  a  nof^  instance.  In  tfaoM 
place,  lie  would  ask  in  what  condition  the  faonae  woidd  jkm 
the  witnesses,  if  instead  of  the  crois-examination  foUoriav 
tntmcdiatel;  after  the  examination -in-chief,  tfae^  were  to  Jfv- 
it  to  be  deferred  ?  What  were  they  going  to  do  widi  fte 
witnesses  ?  The  ordinary  rules  of  justice  alwvys  reqnirad,  Jbr 
the  sake  of  the  witness  himself,  that  he  should  be  immedk^y 
cross-examined ;  because  it  was  not  only  important  to  Ac 
parties  that  he  should  not  return  from  the  bar  to  meditate  eob 
evidence,  but  it  was  important  to  iitmself,  that,  iu  case  be  U 
not  l>cen  clearly  understood,  it  might  be  in  the  power  of  Ife 
court,  without  delay,  to  put  such  questions  as  would  set  Ini 
right,  both  with  the  court  and  the  parties.  Again^  it  mizM 
be  neccdsaiy  (o  call  another  witness  to  coniirm  the  cridens 
of  the  preceding  one,  which  might  have  been  shaken  by  cras^ 
examination.  But  the  difficulty  did  not  rest  here.  Tafcf 
the  instance  of  the  case  at  the  bar.  Was  it  possible  for  A* 
attomey-genefal  to  say  he  had  closed  his  case,  or  to  fcMv 
what  witnesses  he  might  require,  before  he  had  heard  all  Ac 
examinations  ?  Then  there  was  anotJier  thing,  and  that  wai 
this— if  counsel  did  not  cross-examine  now,  die  re-ezamiaatioB 
could  not  take  place;  and  till  the  re -examination  had  lata 
place,  not  one  of  their  lordships  could  put  a  single  qneatioa 
to  the  witness.  He  called  on  their  lordships  not  to  remm 
established  land-marks  because  they  could  not  look  confbrt- 
aMy  at  a  difficulty,  bnt  ladier  to  struggle  patiently  with  j^ 
and'  end«a<toar  to  ove!K.on&  it  -wKtiAitt  vidating-'estaUbM 
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t«  agr«e  lo  any  couree  but  that  which  waa  coannant  to  all. 
eatablislied  practice — namely,  that  counsel  be  call^.OD  to 
croSB-cxaniine  the  witnesses  immed lately  as  &r  as  they  eodU 
with  liberty  to  recall  them  afterwards,  on  showing  sufficiant 
grounds  for  doing  so ;  and  when  be  said  "  suflicient  grounds," 
he-did  not  mean  to  restrict  that  permission  withiu  too  harrow 
limits;  fur  he  would  rather  in  such  a  case  open  than  shut  the 
door  f«r  extending  that  permission.  He  conjured  their  lord- 
■liips  to  believe  Itim — and  he  spoke  on  the  experience  of  eii 
cU  man— that  the  practice  of  ibe  law  of  England  wat  founded 
un  sound  and  salutary  principles.  Let  them  go  on,  acting 
on  the  rules  established  by  their  ancestors,  for  it  was  better 
1*  acquit  ten  thousand  persons,  than  to  break  down  one  prin- 
dpie  of  law. 
I  Earl  Grey  hoped,  after  what  he  had  heard,  that  iiia  noble 
friend  on  the  cross-bench  (Lord  Lauderdale),  would  no  longer 
say  that  this  was  not  a  case  of  great  difficulty ;  for,  notwith- 
standing all  the  lime  which  had  been  occupied,  and  all  that 
had  been  said,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  he  had  not  yet 
heard  a  satisfactory  solution  of  it.  It  had  been  svd  by  the 
lennad  lord  on  the  woolnck,  that  this  was  .a  difficulty  which 
the  house  should  not  hesitate  to  look  at,  and  to  grapple  with ; 
aad  that  in  obviating  it,' they  should  take  that  course  which 
would  be  the  least  deviation  from  established  rules.  To  this 
principle  lie  most  readily  agreed.  Their  lordships,  however, 
■bould  rentllect,  that  they  were  sitting  on  a  new  case — a  pro- 
oteding  involving  not  only  facts,  but  considerations  of  policy, 
diat  placed  them  under  the  necessity  either  of  adopting  ■ 
ooar«e  that  would  violate  the  established  rules  of  justice,  or 
of  doing  faodamental  injuaUce  to  the  party  accused.  It  was  in 
this  view  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  case  was  beset,  that  be 
thought  it  might  be  better  not  to  proceed  further  in  the  present 
course,  but  to  send  the  case  back  to  be- tried  by  those  other 
lules  from  which  he  was  sorry  they  had  ever  departed.  He 
&dieTM,  mdeed,  that  nccordiog  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  courts. 
If  josticc,  the  liberty  now  claimed  would  be  allowed  to  couBf 
Ml,  and  be  bod  also  undentood  U  ta  be  t.\ieu  Xoti^y'  ^aKeSon^ 
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M  SMlrdfty  hurt  to  gnint  it  His  nttdentaadhig  thnh  #to,  iUiJi 
diMMenition  of  the  vague  attdl  indefinmmhiM  df  the  dm^ 
md  of  the  pecuKmr  oreainttiiicei  atftwiditiy  diSi  inqinrj,  » 
tain  powers  should  be  vested  in  the  coonsel  for  her  nrijcj^i 
The  questioD  therefore  now  was,  whether,  efter  they  had  kSl( 
out  such  a  proBuse,  and  tfuit  counsel  had  indulged  a  rnnfiiktf 
hope  of  being  permitted  to  resume  a  crosa-ezamination  d  s 
future  period,  Aej  would  now  so  limit  and  restrict  diem  nil 
vrifhdraw  a  privilege  which  thej  deemed  eaaentinl  to  the  hto- 
rMts  of  their  client.  The  least  winch  their  lordships  eciU 
do  was,  in  his  opinion,  to  hear  the  arguments  of  c^omisei  nm! 
the  point.  It  seemed  to  him  to  foe  due  both  in  justice  mfii' 
propriety*:  and,  in  recalling  their  attention  to  the  peoikv 
nature  of  the  case,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  iiila 
all  the  reasonings  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord.  When  riiw 
lordships  refiised  to  concur  with  the  motion  of  his  noUe  ss^ 
learned  friend  (Lord  Erskine) — a  motion,  the  wisdom  sal' 
justice  of  which  were  made  more  manifest  by  every  day's  e^ 
pMeftce — ^he  had  distinctly  understood,  that  in  reJEusii^  a  Kk,. 
of  witnesses,  and  a  specification  of  charges,  they  contempislsii 
the  allowance  of  some  equivalent  advantages.  This  course  ^ ' 
pejired  to  him  absolutely  necessary,  if  they  deaired  to  fnmn 
their  proceedings  upon  any  of  the  niles  or  principles  adwrtrij 
in  other  places,  or  observed  upon  ordinary  inquiries.  iitTsS: 
any  example  to  be  found  in  a  court  of  record  of  a  pciM, 
standing  almost  in  the  situation  of  a  criminal,  and  deprived  'd 
:h6  means  of  bringing  evidence  to  contradict  the  testimgni^ 
witnesses  on  the  other  side  ?  Were  the  counsel  for  nn  indifi^ 
dual^  so  placed,  ever  denied  the  opportunity  of  addaciBff  whst 
they  might  think  requisite  for  the  establishmeot  of  their  de- 
fence i  He  did  not  wish  to  set  his  private  judgment  agaivl 
the  general  opinion  of  the  house ;  but  whea  ho  heard  it  <kM^. 
tended,  that  there  was  no  precedent  or  analogy  to  justiiy  ^. 
course  now  proposed,  he  must  observe  that  it  was  obvioas 
wfaythc^e  vras  none.  Here  was  the  case  of  en  illiwtruM 
person,  Aireale!ne&  wiAi  no  \«a%  sl  punishment  than  degrsidati|iyi 
flrom  her  rank  sk»&  ats^yn^  «s&  dnx^xro^  ^^^SbMoc^ack 


i*M  sobstiBttillj  hi^  trauoa.  But  if  ..put  upos  b«»  tciol  in 
dwtfonD,  and  for  that  alleged  offence,  the  would  ba-Miuded 
lij  law  to  K  Bpecification  of  clisrgea,  to  a  ii»t  of  witnewoi^  Hid 
to  a  full  opportunitjp  of  defeating  or  overthrowiag  the  evidcDce 
againat  her.  Let  iheir  lordships  again  look  at  tlie  queaUoa  hi 
tha  light  of  ita  analogy  with  the  law  of  divorce  in  this  country 
It  had  been  laid  do«-n  by  the  highest  legal  authorities,  that  an 
act  of  adultery  committed  by  a  queen  consort  with  a  foreigner, 
waa  not  high  treason  under  the  stBtute,of  £dward  III. ;  and 
it  might  therefore  be  of  importance  to  advert  to  ^a,oidma[y 
nilea  aod  process  of  the  ecclasiasttcal  courts.  H«  belieTed 
that  in  those  courts  the  queen  would  faaje  rights  aad 
privilegea  equal  in  effect  to  those  who  were  under  aa-ac- 
disatioa  of  high  treason.  She  would  be  entitled  Ux.  a  copy  of 
tha  libel  which  contained  the  distinct  charge  against  her;  to 
tipe  for  preparing  intem^atories,  extending  sometimes  to  the 
period  of  a  year ;  and,  on  the  introduction  of  new  matter, 
would  be  allowed  to  counterplead.  There  was,  then,  surely 
nothing  extraordiuary  in  tlie  application  erf'  counsel  to  have 
tl)e  same  real  and  effectual  advantages  afforded  to  them  in  iba 
preparatiou  of  their  defence,  a*  they  would  have  lud  in  a  pro- 
cceiniig  conducted  upon  ordbary  rules.  In  point  of  Cac^  be 
bdieved  their  lordships  had  declared,  when  they  refused  a  list 
of  witnesses,  dial  they  would  graitf  some  equivalent  advantage. 
It  had  been  said  by  the  noble  earl  (Liverpool),  that  there  was 
no  precedent,  upon  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  of  granting  a 
list  of  witnesses,  or  a  particular  stBtement  of  charges ;  but  it 
would  be  found  in  tlie  case  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  which, 
1^  this,  was  an  application  for  divorce  without  the  aid  or  in- 
strumentali^  of  the  ecdeuastical  courts,  that  lists  and  speci- 
fications were  granted,  one  afier  the  other,  at  the  suggestion 
of  counsel.  As  this  was  a  peculiar  case,  and  taken  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  proceeding,  it  seemed  to  him  but  just  to 
extend  advantages  equivdent,  if  not  similar,  to  those,  which 
.Ae  Uw  had  provided  for  persons  labouiiag  under  accusations 
of  Ail  nature. 

It  was  well  known  that  on  every  cumm^  Qc&woia.  swu^ 

Tr  '  n  G 
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scHwdUie  mcaniof  a  preliminary  iBvottigatia*  aUoi  Atchi. 
lacter  and  condtliua  of  witocaus  •«  Um  oppaatta  >iiiBs  X^ 
tlMrefore,  wittiDut  wnigmBg  may  decinoB  to  whicfa  ikayhd 
prfiviuiuly  conae,  he  would  implore  ^m  to  coondw  «l 
beroro  tiiojF  witlidrew  ao  important  a  pnnlege  a*  that  thitHi 
by  the  leanied  couniel  for  ber  m^eatj  the  queen.  Thf 
ought  to  be  in  the  luae  situation  ai  ttwy  would  bave  bimit 
tbii  proccsi  had  been  conducted  on  tha  roles  obaorved  iitv 
ontinaiy  courts  of  judicature.  They  ofght,  on  beUf  of  dv 
iUaitiious  client,  to  have  the  bencfitof  the  oidittarf  priadfb 
of  law,  for  none  of  their  lordihipi  coaM  iaaagine  *>Mtaw- 
exuniDRtion  could  be  so  effectual  aa  it  OHght  to  be  mhm 
there  ww  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  chaFactsr  of  a  «ilHK 
Th«r  lordshipa  had  dreadj  decided  that  the  witocMes  ihMU 
be  subject  to  the  liability  of  btgng  edied  a  aeeond  tjmr,  ai 
he  could  not,  upon  the  general  principles  of  ^'"»--  — -i-tt-*T'. 
acknowlw^e  the  distinction  of  his  imble  friend  (Lord  Isi^m- 
daleX  that  it  might  be  conducted  in  two  modes  with  tfaesW 
efiect,  and  that  the  witness's  testimonj  might  be  ovcrtbites 
at  the  moment,  or  by  the  subaei)aeiit  productioo  of 
to  his  discredit.  It  was  obvious,  he  conceived,  that 
poinn  could  only  be  satisfiietoiily  cleared  up  by  an  ii 
ate  and  consecutive  inquiry ;  and  if  there  was  any 
tage  in  the  delay  now  applied  for,  their  lordships  had  bm^ 
it  en  themselves  by  their  former  reeolntien.  But,  in  aAlitiss 
to  the  pnuciple  of  the  queen's  juit  nght  to  oonMnon  adi» 
tages,  in  his  apprehension  thar  lordships  were  bovad  mi 
pledged  to  admit  it  by  the  sense  and  pfaun  raeaotHg  «f  that 
own  repeated  deckrabons.  It  leemed  to  him  that  theft  asi 
but  one  of  three  courses  which  tiiey  could  now  i  leiiisiilh 
pureue.  The  first  of  these,  and  what,  in  his  opitlioI^  *■ 
the  most  advisable,  but  which  he  should  not  thai  sM  b 
recommend,  was  to  drop  Ac  whola  proceeding ;  the  secMi 
to  revise  that  part  of  it  by  which  they  had  withheld  a  hid 
witnaaset,  and  a  ^deification  of  thp-  chains ;  eod  tbe  tkM 
to  acquiesce  in  the  application  now  made  by.  ber  tnwwtr^ 
eomsel.    The  'affect  of  the  last  legubtioa  would  be  M  if 
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.  rtTM  lo  Aose  counsel  an  opporhiiutjr  of  reraadng  their  cr oai- 
ffirtDfiinBtion  «t  •  fiitnra  atat«  of  thii  proceediiig:  N«  doubt 
dtti  would  be  productive  «f  incoovenioice  ;  he  oeuM  mmly 
inderattaiid  that  it  might  Imd  to  an  accumuUtion  of  enla  ind 
of  cbiGcultiei ;  but  it  w«s  mnch  better  to  submit  to  them 
tliMi  to  violate  the  first  principles  of  justice ;  it  was  the  con* 
sequence  of  their  own  proceeding,  and  if  they  dow  sbnuik 
fWnn  meeting  it,  he  greatly  feared  that  a  wound  trouM  be 
inflicted  on  their  character  from  which  they  would  find  it 
diffieult  or  impossible  to  rKOver.  H«  agreed  with  his  noUe 
fttMid  (hut  pnMie  opiitMn  ought  not  to  foe  misiakeif  for  {topu- 
Mr  dmmoar ;  and  the  question  now  was,  whether  Ae  ttoust 
hairing  suffered  in  public  opinion,  (and  of  that  fact  he  AMr- 
ttlUed  no  doubt,)  they  would  prodnee  a  yet  greater  and  more 
'nHhvourable  influence  on  that  opinion  by  refusing  to  yield  to 
fbt  present  application,  fn  his  view  they  had  held  out  a  pm- 
taSae  to  her  majesty's  counsel  ofadvanltges  substantially  sithi- 
hr  to  the  one  now  claimed,  and  they  were  at  lesat  under  an 
dblSgation  to  hear  counsel  state  in  what  way  the  refusal  would 
operate  injuriously  to  the  hiterests  of  their  client. 

'  The  Earl  of  LJvttpool  could  not  agree  with  all  the  views 
lAah  on  this  subject  by  the  noUe  oerl,  bat  intimated  dint  he 
MoMld  RoCcAject  to  bearing  counsel  on  the  main  pmntnowin 
(^tlbn. 

Lord  GnJnville  observed,  that  the  house  appeared  to  him 
to  have  MtMy  adopted  two  courses  diametrically  opposite  to 
4laefa  other.  Being  one  of  those  who  were  present  in  coue- 
^(ience  of  their  lordships*  order,  it  was  painful  to  bin  to  ex- 
^^H  such  an  opinion  on  the  nature  of  tiieir  proceeding.  He 
W  not  tMnk,  however,  that  their  future  course  ought  to  be 
reguhted  by  any  understMding  or  engagenaent  implied  kt  die 
minds  of  iftdividntd  peers.  Th«r  rules  ought  to  be  distinctly 
inpressed,  and  not  left  as  matter  of  opniibn  or  briief.  In  his 
view  their  proceeding  on  Saturday  last  was  in  maniftot  ccn- 
'  tltdiction  to  die  prinaple  vrhicfa  fhfeybad  origintllyildd  flown. 
Counsel  had  been  allowed  to  reMew  and  comfdete  «  cross- 
'inminalion  after-n  ft-eaww  nation  had  tsken  Haie  rtAl  if 
3c8 
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thtf^Ktn  now  to  fitau  that  new 
into  irhicli  it  was  raort  importuit  Jnlkar  to  in^iv^;  |m.4K 
si»e  ihat  iu  every  coart  of  jaAce,  opoa  ■xOMamantawiih 
such  an  appticstioD^rnMiU  be  acoadcd  to,  and  tlitt«ii^Bib| 
allowed  to  defend  benelf  agaiatt  a  cbai^  of  tfais  natHt^lf 
the  amplest  and  moat  unlimited  meaoa  of  aJdocai^  newAW 
ia  opposition  to  (he  evidence.  At  all  erantn,  Jaabce  Av^ 
be  done,  and  no  nile  could  be  pfvper  far  their  »**«y^iiTn  «|iA 
would  in  effect  go  to  the  CKclosioa  of  important  cridMHi 
'Ae  question  now  was,  after  the  courao  wkscb  they  hMl  ip^ 
BOfed  on  Saturday,  not  whether  they  woaU  eolaiige,  but  w^ 
ther  they  would  limit,  the  powers  of  coiauel.  He  wm^ 
in  his  place  when  the  last  qaeation  was  put  by  As  lawrf 
counsel,  but  be  believed  it  to  have  been  pcsfccllj  ihiimIm,^ 
in  the  usual  course  of  a  cross-eiaminatioD.  Tie  hoiui  hi 
interfered  by  a  proceedmg  which  went  to  reatrain  tbe  iiiilbw 
rights  of  counsel.  In  his  opinion,  therefore,  tlie  most  ^ 
visaUe  step  would  be  to  recur  to  their  origiDal  rule,  and  aet  thia- 
selves  BS  soon  as  posuble  clear  in  public  opinion,  Xhe  IHt 
course  was,  he  conceived,  to  allow  counsel  to  f^Mttiaae  their 
cross-examination  as  far  as  they.were  able,  and  leave  it  ooca 
to  them  to  recall  ibe  wiinesses  if  any  new  facta  requited  els» 
dation.  This  course  he  had  understood  them  to  have  appmri 
and  sanctioned  un&  voce  at  the  very  commeocement  of  l|p 
mquiry.  As  he  did  not  think  they  could  now  abandan  the  ■- 
quiry  without  a  desertion  of  their  du^,  dis  eataUiiiuBeirt  4 
this  first  rule  seemed  to  him  highly  important.  He  aaiaad^ 
the  same  time  mtli  his  noble  friend,  that  if  counsel  coemiaal 
such  a  rule  to  be  injurious  to  the  cause  of  their  cUaat,  ihn 
ought  to  be  heard  in  objection  to  it.  Counsel  were  cattaai|r 
no!  to  dictate  to  them  the  rules  of  their  proceedinn,  bat  ihv 
should  be  enabled,  in  that  high  court  of  parliaiuent,  to  shfe 
all  which  they  might  regard  as  conducive  or  essential  to  tb 
ends  of  justice. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  conceived  that  the  noble  emti  (Giql 
had  not  correctly  stated  die  understandrag  of  the  house  oaSa- 
lurday.    It  was  true  dut  their  lordships  bad  promuedadiw 
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tagMtoheriiisjeity'sGouiiKl  equivaleattu  a  Uit  flf  nvilueafcs 
inda  ipecification of  chargea.  They  w«re  to  bs  »tjib(trti',tu 
noiH  the  witMMCa,  and  to  examine  tbem  aa  toi  now  ,fiusja, 
but  not  to  luspend  a  crog»4iLRiiiination  aftar  it  bad  actually 
ll^un.  Nodisposition  had  been  indicated  to  depart  front  4bf 
rule  as  origioalty  laid  down. 

After  a  long  and  desultory  couversation  aa  to  the  point  on 
which  counsel  thould  be  heard,  witli  a  view  to  the  mode  of 
proceeding, 

llie  Lord-Chancellor  read  the  motioD,  wbiohww.in.sv)^ 
itiMGe,  that  the  couniel  ahould  be  ordered  to  crqaa^xwine 
B  the  uaual  way,  reaervieg  the  full  claim  to  them,  if  cifci)ptr 
•t«nce8  aud  facta  not  now  known  to  them  should  come  tO  tivv 
knowledge,  to  call  back  witoeaaes  for  further  examinalion, 
and  allowing  them  now  to  state  any  objectiona  they  ha4  I*? 
o0er  to  this  mode  of  proceeding. 

The  Gouniet  weretheu  called  in.  The  folding-doora  ^ere 
thrown  open,  and  the  counsel  on  botli  sides  entered  and  took 
tlwr  BtatioM  at  the  bar. 

The  Lord-Cbaocellor  intimated  to  them  th«  term* of. the 
aqtioo  juat  agreed  to  by  their  lordshipa.    ' 

■'  Mr.  Brougham. — He  could  not  disguise  the  very  great.dif- 
ficulty  he  felt,  ou  the  part  of  her  majesty,  when  called  upon 
to  addreu  their  lordships  on  this  point.  Ue  ahould  feel  it 
nucb  easier  lo  object  to  the  course  prescribed  by  their  lord> 
ships  than  to  point  out  any  other  course.  Although  it  seemed 
good  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  their  lordships  to  reject  the 
osurse  pointed  out  by  her  majesty's  couusel,  and  to  adopt  that 
pointed  out  on  the  other  side,  if  a  difficulty  bad  otivf  aruen, 
her  majesty's  counsel  might  say  that  it  had  arisen  from  reject- 
ing their  propoeal  and  adopting  that  td  the  other  aide.  It  waa 
■  sufficient  reason  which  he  urged,  why  extraordinary  in- 
dulgence ahould  be  extended  to  him,  that  he  and  his  learned 
ftieods  bad  been  thwarted  in  their  petitions,  hampered  in  their 
course  of  proceedings,  never  gratified  in  any  one  object,  and 
that  all  the  difficulties,  wluch  were  complained  of,  arose  not 
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A««i  Miy  refusal  to  tke  other  u6&,  Imt  flNMH  'fasvitig  iMr 
wishes  gratified.  Even  to  the  very  hMtr  aet  of  tfde  gtoit  ift> 
tKNUil  draniEy  every  objeetkm  urged  by  theai  Imd  been  M- 
sisted  by  their  lordships,  end  they  had  bhow  decidfld^  tUf 
(her  msjest/s  couwel)  not  haviBg  beee  heerd.  Upon  iii^ff^ 
titioa  presented  against  the  course  adopted  it  bad  been  # 
eided  agaiBBt  them  that  they  were  not  1o  bo  heard*  Upon  Ik 
•eeottd  step,  upon  What  he  deemed  not  an  eattraoidbfl|^ 
ohim^  but  the  privilege  of  every  party  in  every  anif^  aattb 
every  crimina]  prosecution^-be  meatat  the  apecificxtion  ef  M 
places  where  the  alleged  acts  were  conitiitted^  and  the  tilM( 
within  a  reasonable  certaiaity  and  a  reasonable  bititndlMk 
specification  which  was  given  in  evei7  cabe,  not  only  bPIS^ 
treason,  but  in  every  case  the  county  ihm  epe€i6ed.-^-U|pA 
this  second  point  they  had  been  refused,  and  witbont  bcif 
heard.  They  were  referred,  such  was  the  specific^tioD  of  Ik 
charge,  to  three  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  wasaot 
in  Middlesex  or  in  Durham  that  the  offence  wa»  chafged  ts 
have  been  committed,  but  the  charge  extended  over  Eiim^ 
Asia,  and  Africa;  over  countries,  cities,  or  viUages;  oier 
provinces,  kingdoms,  or  empires;  inhabited  or  umnhAileA; 
wildernesses,  seas,  rivers,  towns,  or  cities  in  all  this  variety  of 
countries.  This  vras  their  peculiar  sitnatioti.  It  was  pcca* 
liar  that  there  viras  nooemre  in  this  case,  because  in  ereiy  ca» 
the  venue  was  an  essential  particular.  This  defect  was  of 
peculiar  weight,  and  occasioned  pecnUar  difficulty  in  the  de^ 
fence,  when  no  offence  at  all  had  been  comtnittedi  lllitf 
miljesty  had  sinned  any  where,  she  might  have  aome  aurnddi 
of  the  place  to  be  charged,  and  by  consequence  aome  autfcj 
pation  of  the  sort  of  evidence  to  be  adduced  to  snppoit  it 
But  because  she  was  not  guihy,  and  had  not  been^  for  au^ 
diat  might  appear  in  evidence,  in  the  places  wher^  ffae  offeaiv 
might  be  alleged  to  have  been  committed;  beeauae  ebe  im 
dius  innocent,  she  could  not  conceive  the  pfaces  of  the  rf' 
leged  offence,  or  the  persons  in  those  places  vvbo  shooM  giv^ 
evidence.  This  second  essential  point  thM  loi^hipa  baf 
decided  against  them  without  Hearing  ihem.     1%^  did  vea- 
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tan  to  li^w  that  tb^  bad  attuned  to  the  tpeuuBg  ot  their 
Igidihipa'  oxien ;  and  ihej  coaceived  that  in  dwir  peca> 
liar  aituation,  not  of  their  own  aeeking,  bat  of  ^hnr 
lordshipi'  makiag,  lome  advantageB  were  to  be  aDnnd 
them  to  meet  the  peculiaritjr  of  difficulties  which  tfiric 
lordahips  id  their  wisdom  had  deTised.  They  coiicei*e4 
dut  to  meet  the  peculiar  difficulty,  another  pecnliari^  «H 
ordained  by  their  lordships  aa  an  advantage  that  ini^t 
CQmpeasate  i»  some  measure  the  disadvantage.  They  little 
tiiou^t  that  when  tlua  advantage  came  to  be  aifted,  it 
WH>ld  be  found  limply  the  coaunan  advantage  which  every 
daftndKit  enjoyed  as  a  clear,  abiolute,  indiaputable  light; 
which  every  party,  as  well  aa  every  defendant,  waa  invanibly 
allowed-  'Hieir  lordshipa  had  created  the  peculiar  difficult)', 
and  they  were  therefore  bound  to  afford  a  pecuUar  remedy 
If  the  bill  waa  unparalleled,  if  the  proceeding  against  the 
illustrious  defendant  was  without  parallel  with  respect  to  the 
^ts,  or  details,  or  principle,  in  any  one  judicial  proceeding 
in  the  world,  then  was  it  equally  unparalleled  to  deny  the  relief 
required  by  the  extraoidinary  nature  of  the  mischief,  which  in 
dftir  minds  was  up  to  the  present  hour  unparalleled.  In 
the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  noble  defendant  (dw 
duchess)  had  every  advantage  given  to  her  by  their  lordahips 
which  she  could  desire,  it  was  not  true  that  sh«  had  only 
a  list  of  tlie  witnesses ;  it  was  not  true  that  she  had  only  the 
places  and  times  specified.  She  had  objected  to  (he  vagueness 
ot.  charges  embracing  seven  parishes  and  five  months,  and 
ailked  to  have  the  months  applied  to  the  parishes ;  and  their 
Ifirdihips  had  allowed  that,  and  ordered  the  month  and  the 
place  of  every  act  of  adulteiy  to  be  specified,  and  a-  aecand 
amended  particular  to  be  given  in  for  this  purpose.  Four 
days  had  been  allowed  afiEenvards  to  prepare  for  meeting 
those  charges,  so  that  she  could  go  to  Windsor,  and  to  the 
other  places,  in  order  to  obtain  evidence.  This  was  not 
at).  The  examination  extended  to  names,  marriage,  abode, 
4v<  All  these  minute  particularintions  their  lordahips  upon 
Ihair  journals  would  be  found  to  have  alloyed  in  the  ease  to 
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ddSdic;  Ar  fabnito  i^Mt— Td^  not* 
tfa  VKtWBnKMcttf  ■  few  ^nMDoa 
UaMdr  h  dhettf  Ui  Mwxll 

aMa:  Th<icAi%  «Ucb  ■»  m 

vt  vcnmf  otntBlwIifiBluu  wwtaMK 
b3tita«iKBdnnf  ■  tMR^lrf  die  ere 
hmMv*  '  So  ijncn'  nt  out  qM9  *  of 
n-fflgw.'  Birt  bcwMU'cttto  Ctf 
wWrMlMl'fcoir'teMldren  to  dtd 
Mfted,  wHb^  MnwitiM^  thatlM  t 
Mil|Miiefcr  *  ttpiy,  KetD'aow-to 
vH*  AMMMiHttrjr  adnntage"  w1 
vtaMtopMMlto  yte  to  Urflhnt^ 

is  iatj  w*j  h  which  tfmr  U 
ha  hiri  dilMlTCnlitiei.  "  'O  tt 
Brovgk^)   monitroa*  -  iadeed-  wi 
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itioirii  wbicb  the  courta  of  codn 
j*m  iMMpt  wiM  Mwtdliudii 
eewhH,  nri  the  (Mlj  omrw  w3l  I 
BMiMMK-chief,  tbaa  dw  crou-«u 
wapaAoft-tmi attm dntiuMbii^  bi 
adbmanti-tn  llt«  ophnon  of  year  In 
mbM '•*  wliwn  Buept  tjUtiDgli'^ 
■lliMlilli(IMi"S«»li<iM  IS  be  alk 
<Mlk1i»«r']<Md.  IftbiiiM 
■U'lriMiii  illii'ilBihiiii,  itni;  {n| 
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such  ap  erabarrauipg  situation,  aad  before  tbay  suffered  it  to 
be  pretended  that  it  was  justified  by  anjr  analogy  with  the 
practice  of  the  ordiuary  tribunals.  All  he  wanted  was,  that 
they  should  abide  by  the  practice  of  the  courts  below ; 
he  desired  no  more ;  that  was  all  he  aaked  at  the  b^inning, 
and  he  now  asked  nothing  more,  when,  as  he  be1ieve<l,  their 
proceedings  were  about  to  come  to  a  close.  AH  he  con> 
jiu-ed  of  their  lordships  was,  that  they  would  take  the** 
rules  as  a  whole,  and  not  fritter  them  away  partially ;  aot 
to  adhere  to  them  rigidly  where  they  fettered  the  queeo,  and 
depart  from  tbem  to  benefit  the  king.  He  i^ain  repealed 
that  all  his  illustrious  client  desired  was  even^ianded  justice;. 
with  it  she  was  safe,  without  it  innocence  conferred  no  le- 
cuhty.  He  had  beeu  told,  that  he  was  to  enjoy  in  this  case  an 
extraordinary  advantage  not  enjoyed  by  an  accused  in  any 
ordinary  case ;  for  that,  after  the  whole  evidence  of  the  pro* 
aecutioQ  had  been  gone  through,  his  illustrious  client  ini|^t 
have  two  months  to  prepare  her  defence.  He  wished  indeed 
he  could  take  comfort  from  this,  vhich  some  were  pleased  to 
call  an  extraordinary  advantage.  But  where  were  the  boasted 
enjoyments  of  this  eatroordinary  advantage  f  He  prayed 
their  lordships  to  see  the  absolute  nullity  they  would  mako 
of  his  cross-examination,  if  they  confined  it  to  the  "  ex- 
traordinary advantage,"  as  it  was  called,  of  showing  special 
cause  for  putting  each  qnestion,  and  then  putting  it  through 
their  lordships.  To  avail  himself  of  this  extraordinary  adn^ 
tage,  lie  was  in  the  first  place  left  without  materials  How  was 
he  to  pursue  die  cross-examination  of  a  witness,  whose  face 
he  never  saw  until  he  was  produced  to  give  his  evidence  f 
Such  was  the  case  of  the  female  witness  whose  examinatioo 
wa*  suspended :  she  spoke  of  occuirencef  at  Carlsnihe,  and 
that  was  the  first  time  he  bad  ever  heard  of  such  a  place  as 
having  any  relation  to  this  case.  The  consequence  of  the- 
fftep  already  taken  by  their  lord^ips  became  more  intricate'  - 
for  liim>  from  the  circumstance  of  the  great  distance  M ' 
which  this  investigation  vras  carried  on,  from  the  placet 
throngh  which  her  majes^bad  journeyed,  durivf-tha  -laii^ 
T.  3  11 
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period  of  SIX  jcarsj  over  this  space  and  along  Uut  jomtj 
he  bad  to  cut  bis  eye,  without  muk  or  guide  to  fix  ft  m 
any  spot  which  it  might  be  advisable  to  measure  for  Ac 
purposes  of  her  majesty's  defence.  Their  lordships,  vilhi 
view  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  had  promised  to  afford  a  Uf 
of  two  moDths,  to  seek  the  necessary  iaformation,  frxua  «U 
was  to  be  drawn  the  materials  for  her  m^esty's  ihfiBi 
But  delay  was  always  considered  prejudicial  to  tlie  pu^ss 
trial,  if  even  a  single  day  intervened  between  the  opcDD|  <f 
the  case  and  the  defeucc  of  the  accused.  The  prejndka  rf 
this  delay  was  avoided  by  the  very  nature  of  the  fbmrf 
judicial  proceedings  in  this  country.  If  the  case  woe  at  i 
civil  nature,  the  declaration  contained  a  full  apecificaDoa d 
the  cliai^e :  if  of  a  criminal  nature,  the  same  infoimatiaa  •■ 
communicated  either  by  the  iudictment  or  the  infonnriM 
Such  were  the  wholesome  provisions  of  the  £ne]iili  h>. 
Did  their  lordships  believe  that  there  waa  so  much  ni«  ■ 
the  dress  of  a  counsel  at  their  bar,  or  such  a  charm  'k  ta 
education  and  legal  acquirements,  as  that  he  could  atnfatt' 
a  witness  wliom  he  never  saw,  nor  ever  beard  of  before,  itA 
upon  all  those  points  of  character  and  conduct  which  it  wv 
necessaiy  to  sift  to  ascertain  moral  credibility,  and  at  ooctk 
enter  upon  a  cross-examination  with  as  little  prepantiai » 
he  could  read  from  his  briefs  A  counsel  cross-examiiuBg W 
to  feel  bis  way  with  a  reluctant  witness ;  he  had  to  get  la 
answers  just  as  he  could,  and  to  compare  and  collect  A< 
parts  in  his  progress ;  he  had  as  it  were  to  eviscerate  the  Mt 
IVcm  the  witness,  it  was  in  vain  to  say  this  could  be  dtae  if 
a  counsel  were  t*  proceed  step  by  step,  with  each  qooW 
put  (if  it  were  put)  through  the  medium  of  their  lordslar^ 
aod  liable  every  moment  perhaps  to  the  demurrer  of  ii 
learned  counsel  opposite.  When  their  lordships  talked  U^ 
analogy  with  the  proceedings  of  the  other  courts  of  law,  ^ 
begged  to  ask  at  w1iat  period  since  the  foundatioD  of  tbMt 
courts,  under  the  guidance  of  upright  judges,  had  a  cwmJ 
been  called  upon  to  crosa-exacnine  as  he  (Mr.  Sroa^^ 
woald  be  called  upon,  if  thor  lordahipa  laid  dawa  tht  tt 
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^■init  which  he  now  contended  }  To  call  such  a  nVKle  of 
proceeding  a  cross-examination  would  be  a  mocker;  of  the 
term  ;  to  tell  a  counsel  that  he  might  cross-examine  after  the 
manner  he  was  allowed  in  a  court  uf  law,  and  to  tell  him,  in 
the  same  brcatli,  that  he  must  lay  a  {^ound  for  each  question, 
and  have  it  then  put  ex  gratid  by  their  lordships,  was  to  render 
his  tasic  a  nullity,  and  a  mockery  of  the  sanctioned  practice 
before  the  judges  of  the  land :  and  this,  too,  was  to  be  con- 
ceded as  a  favour,  which,  in  any  of  the  courts  below,  and 
from  any  of  the  revered  judges  who  presided  in  them,  he 
should  disdain  to  accept  in  any  other  way  than  as  an  undoubted 
right.  It  was  on  these  grounds  he  humbly  submitted  to  (heir 
lordships,  that  they  would  not  now  ]>lace  him  in  a  different 
situation  from  that  in  \vhich  he  supposed  he  stood,  by  thfir 
lordships'  considerate  attention.  He  hoped  now,  that  the 
expectations  held  out  to  die  counsel  for  (he  tjuecn  were  to  be 
realized,  and  tliitt  tlicy  wiTC  not  to  Itani  that  their  lordships' 
rule  «r  one  day  was  not  to  be  their  guide  for  another.  If  it 
was  the  will  and  pleasure  of  their  lordships  that  the  counsel 
for  tlie  illustrious  accused  must  act  luider  restrictions  like 
dieae,  which  trammelled  the  lair  and  full  performance  of  their 
duty ;  if  It  was  their  final  command  that  her  majesty's  counsel 
during  the  remainder  of  these  proceedings  were  merely  to  sit 
at  their  lordships'  bar,  and  grace  by  their  corporeal  presence 
the  business  of  each  successive  day ;  if  that,  he  repeated,  was 
their  lordships'  irrevocable  decree,  then  he  hoped  at  least  that 
he  and  his  learned  friends  would  be  permitted  to  revise  their 
first  resolution  of  trying  to  asfiist  their 'majesty  in  the  conduct 
of  her  defence.  He  still,  however,  relied  upon  the  sense  of 
justice  which  must  ever  reign  in  their  loidships*  breasts,  and 
that  the  influence  of  that  good  feeling  would  save  her  majesty's 
counsel  from  being  placed  in  such  a  predicament.  In  any 
thing  that  had  occurred  he  by  no  means  meant  to  yield  his 
r^ht  to  pursue  that  line  of  ample  cross-examination  for  which 
he  now  humbly,  but  he  trusted  effectually,  conlended  at  Ihetr 
tordships'  bar.  He  concluded  by  apologizing  to  their  lord- 
bM  for  the  time  he  had  occupied  them,  and  for  which  the 
3  h2 
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only  eicuse  lie  had  lo  offer  wUj  tbe  pwMBOUOt  impartaH 
<tf  the  p<Hnt  for  which  he  contended.  t 

Mr.  Dontnui  rose  to  iddreu  ifaeir  lonUiips  oa  the  nar 
side.  He  began  by  itating,  that  nothbjf  bot  the  cstitM 
importance  of  the  privilege  for  which  he  had  to  coanri 
woidd  induce  him  to  Ddilress  their  lordships,  «Aer  tbe  iHr 
and  doquent  speech  of  hii  learned  friend.  He  had  tolkaft 
thnr  lordship*  for  the  kind  indulgence  he  had  hidieito» 
ceived,  but  at  tbe  same  lime  it  was  his  duty  as  one  sf  Ai 
counsel  for  the  illustrious  accused  to  proteat  agaioat  aay» 
striction  being  now  for  the  first  time  laid  upon  their  noA  rf 
cross-esaminRtion,  in  the  course  of  this  long,  hafsMin^  tai 
almost  overwhelming  investigation.  Their  lordships  smN 
not  but  be  seriously  hopressed  with  the  nSection  that  as  piv 
tection  could  be  now  withdrawn  from  Iter  majesty  id  the  a^ 
nagement  of  her  defence  of  which  the  meanest  person  n  ti 
land  could  not  faereaf^r  be  deprived  upon  the  pnceMt 
now  set ;  he  therefore  contended  now,  on  tbe  parTof  tk 
king  and  the  people,  for  on  important  nglit,  M-hicb,  ifrt' 
fused,  wrested  from  en  accused  his  strong  hold,  and  redwtd 
the  power  of  cross-examination  to  a  mere  mockery  asd  I 
name.  If  a  counsel  were  to  be  restricted  in  tbe  exercise  of  N 
invaluable  a  privilege,  what  security  had  any  man  eithcrlbf 
bis  life  or  his  property  against  the  machioalions  of  any  p^ 
jured  wretch  who  might  assail  the  one  or  the  other  ?  It  «■ 
not  for  a  mere  technical  form  that  he  was  novv  contanAg 
with  lawyer-like  pertinacity ;  he  was  contending  for  a  aid 
prindple  which  was  essential  for  the  attainment  of  the  gMI 
ends  of  justice,  and  he  implored  their  lordships  to  pause  be- 
fore they  departed  from  an  established  rule,  which  formed  la 
strong  a  shield  for  ianocence.  He  implored*  them  to  psMt 
before  ^ey  entered  upon  a  vacillating  course  of  pioceediib 
laying  down  rules  one  day  which  were  to  be  departed  fro* 
the  next,  when  they  were  found  to  embarrass  the  proceed 
ings  of  a  pait;)  vi\io  &&  noxWVv  va^  Qhstsclea  to  be  opposid 
to  their  ptoeren.    tte  \«sm.«&  t^wai^^Ma. '^ct^^jq^gj^tg 
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dctafl  the  manner  in  which  the  life  of  a  subject  wu  fenced 
lound  li>  the  law  in  cases  of  high  treason,  to  protn^t  him 
from  the  macbiDations  of  power.  Their  lordships,  if  not 
diaposed  to  adopt  die  same  imnciple  in  its  full  extent  in  odwr 
caaes,  should  taka  cat«  how  ihejr  limited  it  in  a  form  of  pro- 
ceeding  so  essential  as  this  for  the  protection  of  Uie  accused. 
Suppose  any  one  of  their  lordships'  friends  who  might  happen 
to  be  now  travelling  in  remote  parts  of  the  world,  w«ie  to  be 
charged  with  a  crirn^  at  which  human  nature  revolted,  bow 
waa  be  to  rehnt  that  chvge,  if  denied  the  power  of  sifting  to 
th«-  bottom  by  cross-examiaation  the  atiwy  of  the  wttoeaa  I 
He  Ihen  contended,  that  in  a  court  of  law  be  would  be  al- 
lamed  at  any  period  of  a  uial  to  recall  a  witness,  or  produce 
aaotber,  to  show  a  material  fact  which  previously  be  had  no 
opportunity  of  knowing.  If  therefore  the  analogy  of  cooits 
of  law  were  to  be  followed,  the  advantages  which  they  con- 
ferred should  not  be  lost  sight  of;  the  accused  at  least  ought 
■ot  to  meet  with  a  diminished  protection.  To  cross-examiua 
ft  witness  by  ntcasored  steps,  and  through  die  medium  of  their 
lordships,  upon  cause  beii^  shown,  was  at  once  to  aet  at 
qpogbt  tba  whota  power  and  force  of  a  cross-examination.  If 
the  legal  advisers  of  the  qoeen  hadeojoyed  the  advaot^es  of 
aeeing  those  papers  which  had  been  seen  by  their  lordships  i 
if  they  had  examined  those  papers,  seen  who  were  the  parties 
wbo  had  signed  to  the  accusations,  and,  what  were  the  accn- 
sMions  to  which  they  had  so  signed,  they  would  then  have 
poatessed  means  of  cross-examination  from  which  the  course 
adopted  had  precluded  them.  It  was  impossible  not  to  per- 
caiTe  that,  through  the  whole  course  of  the  inquiry,  certain 
noble  lords,  who  bad  been  upon  the  secret  committee,  had  been 
putting  questiona  to  the  various  witnesses  which  arose  out  of 
sources  to  which  he  (Mr.  Denman)  and  his  colleagues  had  no 
access.  It  was  some  satisfiiction  that  their  lordsh^  had  de- 
cided to  bear  counsel  before  they  made  the  order  in  question  ; 
for,  with  every  respect  for  the  judicial  authoritieB  of  the  land, 
1m  would  take  the  liberty  to  say  that  their  decisions  were  al- 
ways most  jnst-««crtMBly  Bkoat  MaaSM&art'^'tistA^tBi  v"** 
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ceeded  upon  ihc  arguoieiit  of  both  parties.  Tha 
was  new,  for  he  had  never  before  known  connsel  cmUed  ■  m 
to  the  manner  of  laying  down  rules  to  regulate  the  jndgaot 
of  the  bouse;  but,  generally  speakiog,  he  ahoald  coateil 
before  their  lordships,  tliat  if  her  majesty's  counsel  were  tsk 
deprived  of  the  most  full,  the  most  ample,  the  most  extaae 
right  of  cross-examination ;  if  they  were  to  be  preclude^  tf 
the  Tery  moment  which  cast  new  light  upon  the  case,  fioa 
showing  falsehood,  if  falsehoods  existed,  and  from  Aova^ 
infamy,  if  to  them  infamy  properly  belonged,  upon  the  db* 
racters  of  those  by  whom  infamous  charges  had  been  i^ 
ported ;  if  those  who  appeared  upon  her  majesty's  UkM 
were  to  be  prevented  from  doing  these  things,  it  wosU  k 
better  for  their  client,  for  justice,  and  for  the  countiy,  ii 
those  persons  at  once  should  withdraw  from  the  inquiry;  si^ 
however,  withdrawing  the  grave  and  solemn  protest  udff 
which  they  had  entered  upon  it,  than  coutinue  by  their  fn^ 
sence  to  sanction  a  proceeding  in  which  no  real  jnstice  coM 
be  expected — a  procccdiug  which  devoted  one  party  tr  d^ 
struction,  and  which  denied  to  a  defendant  the  mew  of  a 
defence.  The  queen  protested  against  the  whole  proceedsf 
from  first  to  last ;  but  she  demanded  Ihc  right  of  cioss^tt^ 
uiiuing  in  tlie  most  effectual  manner  every  witness  bfua^ 
against  her  ;  and  better  it  would  be  that  the  inquiiy  befac 
the  house  should  occupy  the  summer  moutbs  for  the  ncxttn 
years  to  come,  better  that  the  inquiry  should  be  intermioabk, 
than  that  their  lordships  should  proceed  in  the  iiiflicticD  of 
injustice,  or  establish  a  precedent  by  which  themselves  m^ 
be  destroyed,  which  might  involve  the  safety  of  every  subject 
in  the  realm.  Let  tlieir  lordships  pause,  let  them  con^der 
of  the  consequences,  and  the  learned  counsel  was  convinccA 
they  would  but  consult  their  own  interests  and  their  own  ho 
nour  by  consulting  the  interests  of  justice ;  of  that  justice 
which,  if  not  bound  up  in  technical  forms,  rested  firmly  npoa 
principles  of  unwritten  law — upon  principles  vrhich  woe 
found  in  the  breast  o(  esei^  mMi  of  cultivated  undentaad 
ing ;  and  in  $acf  i&cini^  hVa^  vxmsi^  «%K.T&Rft^  ^4yl  ^s<w^^<atiAw 
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precKHis  and  most  vital  interest  in  the  social  compact  under 
wbich  they  lived. 

The  Atlomey-gencnd  apprehended  the  real  question  to  be 
whether  their  lordships  should  adhere  as  closely  as  possible 
to  rules  laid  down  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  practice  of  ages,  occasionally  relaxing  from 
the  strictness  of  those  rules,  not  to  injure,  but  to  benefit  the 
defendant  ?  The  principal  accusation  wfaicfa  be  bad  now  to 
rebtit  was  tbe  general  nature  of  the  cb'ar^es  exhilnted  in  the 
MU;  and  a  denial  of  tbe  list  of  witnesies  by  wbom  those 
chaises  were  to  be  made  out— topics,  he  thought,  for  de- 
clamation rather  than  for  ailment.  It  had  been  slated  to 
&e  honae  that,  in  eveiy  criminal  proceeding  of  similar  de- 
scripUon,  the  party  accused  was,  as  a  matter  of  right,  ap- 
prized of  the  time  and  place  at  which  the  specific  acts  were 
Sputed.  In  every  common  indictment,  certainly,  the  time 
li  place  was  specified  and  set  forth ;  but  the  learned  gen- 
tleman knew  perfectly  well,  that  tbe  specification  was  not  held 
binding,  but  that  the  prosecutor  was  at  liberty  to  prove  any 
odier  time  and  place  which  suited  his  purpose :  and  with 
respect  to  the  other  point,  the  list  of  witnesses,  with  the  single 
exception  of  tbe  crime  of  high  treason,  there  was  not  a  cri- 
minal proceeding  known  to  the  law  of  England  itr.  which  such 
a  document  was  furnished  before  tbe  inquiry.  Even  the  ex- 
ception as  to  cases  of  high  treason  had  been  treated  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Justice  Fontcr,  as  an  improper  and 
injndicious  measure,  calculated  to  clog  the  course  of  bnrcri- 
nunal  proceedings,  and  likely  to  produce  even  more  incon- 
venience to  the  party  charged  than  to  the  prosecutors.  The 
instance  of  high  treason,  however,  was  a  solitary  exception  to 
the  law  of  England,  llie  learned  counsel  bad  stated,  that  in 
every  case  of  civil  proceeding,  the  defendant  was  informed, 
not  only  of  the  time,  but  of  ±e  place,  at  which  the  acts  were 
charged  to  have  been  committed :  he  (the  Attorney-general) 
must  be  excused  if  he  declared  that  statement  inaccttw.tft% 
for  in  the  very  case  to  which  the  preBWit  ^Tot«&«!iV^>M»Ti. 
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pUmtiff  waa  left  at  liberty  to  go-vvcr  tte 
plesaed,  to  extend  hia  cha^ca  orer  ■  period  of  sis  ]rcH%  ^irit 
ao  mfluw  were  iffinled  totbadeftodtetof  leHM^tUriMt^' 
tine,  tbe  place,  or  &e  nature  of  the  ai^a  wfai^'  wMsittf 
proved  ^ainat  him.  lie  house  had  bewd  a  gnat-  dcal-rfMilf . 
and  inaccimtely  atated,  though  cerlualy  not  mdi  ii 
inaccoiacf ,  of  tbe  Dncheaa  of  Notftlk^caae.  Thm 
JB  tbe  preamble  of  that  bill  woiM  be  Ibnbd  to. 
diat  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Notfottlad 
without  atatmg  «ther  with  whom,  or  at  >iA«c  p«fio(^ 
oa( confining  the  charge  utbo- to  plafie  or  time,  l^oai 
plaint  from  tbe  ducfaeaa  that  the  par^ 
colar  waa  given  in;  a  particular,  not  confined,  m  hidlli^ 
atated,  to  a  period  of  four  mooths,  but  embmcwg.  n  UW^ 
variatj  of  timea  and  places,  during  a  teno  of  no  bsat  tbiilt 
Teara,  from  the  jrear  1665  to  tbe  year  1(|>]  ;  mad  to  JHfltf 
of  die  complaint  which  prayed  a  lut  of  witneseee,  no  ^mii0  • 
none  at  least  which  he  (the  Attomey-geBcrai)  coaM  dmtam^ 
bad  been  returned  by  tbe  houae.  Andtbocaae  of  UwDwIm' 
of  Norfolk,  therefore,  so  far  fTom  proving  that  wUdi  tl# 
learned  counsel  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  aonght  to  prove  mh( 
directly  the  contrary.  Hie  same  teamed  geotlenun  U  liH 
their  lordahips  that  he  (Uie  Attorney-general)  canke  evoiMI 
at  tbe  twelf^hoor,  toask  of  the  bouse  to  introduce  acvsilit 
He  denied  the'  charge.  It  was  the  teamed  coumd  on  A^ 
other  aide,  who  were  calling  upon  the  houae  to  inlieAnt' 
new  rule  for  tbeir  own  benefit,  a  rule  aubTersive  ef  sAm^^* 
not  only  in  proceedings  of  the  preaent  character,  but  ■  CHQ 
deacription  of  proceeding  which  could  be  brought  hnSon  M 
house.  He  objected  to  the  courae  contended  for  byifi 
learned  counsel  <«  die  other  side,  becanae  it  would  krilii 
an  interminable  case.  The  course  auggeated  would  ennbl 
unfitir  toward  the  party  accused,  because  the  very  fini  Mfr 
ciplos  of  practice  indicated  tbe  necesaity  Tif  rrnaa  ii.uauluiMt 
witness  instantly,  before  he  could  have  tinte  to  rectdleet  ii^- 
»€lSf  toamngehta 
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than  correipond  with  his  eiomination-^o-chief.  Their  lorO- 
dtipB  had  already  granted  that  which  ought  to  be  aatuhctory, 
every  thing  which  could,  with  propriety,  be  granted^  but  her 
majesty's  couDjel  insisted  upon  no  less  than  this— that  the 
house  should  lay  down  a  broad  general  rule,  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  their  own  established  course  of  proceeding,  and  to 
the  proceedings  of  those  courts  be)o\v»  in  which  queslioat 
affecting  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  individuals  were  every  day 
decided.  But  the  house,  in  acceding  to  the  desire  of  hu 
Icanied  friends  on  the  other  side,  wvuld  be  acting  on  the  as- 
■umplion  that  fiu:ta  would  be  discovered,  lie  house  bad  no 
right  to  make  such  an  assumption.  Suppose  no  facts  were 
discovered :  the  house  would  have  placed  itself  in.  this 
aituatiotv— that  the  whole  of  the  case  mutt  be  gone  through 
before  oae  question  on  the  other  side  could  be  put  to  the  wit- 
nesses. For  the  inconveuience  likely  to  attend  such  an  ar- 
rangement be  would  appeal  to  the  proceedings  of  the  bouse 
during  the  la^.week.  Had  not  the  most  important  informa- 
tion been  elicited,  by  questions  coming  from  their  lordiJiups 
at  the  moment,  which  would  probably  have  been  lost  nltoge- 
llier,  if  nny  bar  had  existed  to  putting  those  questions  at  that 
particnlar  lime  I  Once  more  he  begged  to  be  understood  as 
merely  pressing  their  lordships  to  proceed  as  they  had  begun ; 
■a  protesting  against  the  introduction  of  a  new  regulation, 
which,  far  from  aiding  the  fair  investigation  of  the  case,  would 
have  a  direcdy  contrary  effect ;  as  requesting,  on  his  part,  no 
devia^n  from  the  established  course  of  proceeding ;  and  aK 
thinking  that  [he  indulgence  of  the  house  had  already  granted 
to  the  learned  counsel  on  the  other  side  every  thing  that  could 
fairly  be  asked,  or  properly  be  conceded. 

The  Solicitor-general  rose  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing tlie  allegations  contained  in  the  bill;  but  trusted  that  Ae 
house  would  permit  him  first  to  advert  to  some  of  the  as- 
sertions of  his  learned  fnend  the  Attorney-general  for  the 
queen.  His  colleagues,  as  well  as  himself,  had  been  charged 
by  diat  learned  gentleman  with  acting  as  parties  in  the  present 

T.  3  1 
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proceeding.  The  learned  AUoraey-^genflmL  mmd  biniitirW 
been  directed  by  the  house  to  lay  befovo  it  tbe  evideBei'ii 
support  of  tbe  bilL  la  so  dpiuf^  he  trusted  .they  kul  add 
with  candour  and  with  cautioB ;  they  had  laid  the  evideaeeif 
to  the  present  point  fuUy  before  the  house  ;  end  had  nol^  h 
trusted,  in  so  doing,  pressed  any  argument  which  their  d^r 
had  not  compelled  them  to  press,  or  taken  any  counekt 
such  as  had  appeared,  to  their  fallible  Juc^menta,  theM 
calculated  for  the  elucidation  «f  the  truth.  Tbe  fcaal 
A^orney-general  for  the  queen  had  complained  of  BUSRpv- 
seutation.  There  was  no  person  living  but  must  haisd- 
served  that,  if  there  had  been  misrepresentation  abroad^  Ak 
charges  and  calumnies,  those  calumnies  had  not  beeo  coi^ 
fined  to  his  party ;  but  had  at  least  been  equally  shirri  If 
the  side  which  the  learned  complainant  represented.  It  «■ 
imp9ssibl<^  inileed,  to  take  up  a  daily  paper  without  fini%t 
filled  with  the.  grossest  libels  against  their  lordships,  wgmt 
tlie  conduct  of  tbe  evidence,  against  the  characters  of  fc 
witnesses,  and  indeed  against  every  individual  in  anjtn; 
connected  with  the  present  proceedmgs.  When  this  chtrp 
had  originally  been  brought  forward,  the  learned  coumd  oi 
the  other  sjide  had  suggested  that  time  should  be  affonhd  t» 
the  queen  to  meet  and  answer  them.  In  consequenee  oflfa> 
demand,  time  had  been  afforded,  at  a  period  far  moresdfS 
tageous  to  the  defendant — at  a  period  subsequent  to  tfaesttto* 
ment  of  the  facts— after  the  evidence  was  before  tbe  hom, 
and  when  the  whole  caae  of  the  prosecution  was  knovmtolk 
queen  and  to  her  advisers.  And  yet  the  other  side  now  csae 
to  complain  that  time  had  not  also  been  allowed  them  to  cdkd 
materials  for  cross-examming  the  witnesses •  To  that  appt 
cation  the  house,  upon  consideration,  would  find  it  impoi^ 
ble  to  accede.  He  would  refer  to  what  had  been  so  oAa 
stated  iu  tbe^  course  of  the  present  proceeding,  that  accoiA( 
to  tbe  language  of  Lord  Covrper,  **  Although  the  tribunal  ms 
in  form,  legislative,  yet,  in  substance,  its  character  was  judksL 
The  learned  counsel  on  the  other  side  had  said,  that  it  mm 
impossible  (or  tkem  \o  ^oee^^  ^  v^^eox  x^^u^'V^ss^sx   he* 
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Miue  thay  hki  not  beeo  furnished  tnth  s  list  of  the  wJMetsU 
i^[HD8t  tbem.  He  begged  lenve  to  ttatft  sb  a  fafjt,  DOt.te  be 
ihmbtedor  duputed,-  that  in  bo  orimiaal  proceediug  ^^battArer 
is  tbe  ooHDtiyj  bafoM  say  tribuBal,  «Ai9'  a  fWly  entitled  to 
come  forward  and  ca]l  for  » list  of  tbe  witiieMes  On  the  ]^aM  of 
tbe  prosecution.  It  might  be  said  that  wben  a  person  was 
charged  upon  a  comaaon  indictment,  the  names  of  Oie  wit^ 
neaaes  speared  upon  the  back  of  tbe  b^.  They  did;  btit 
tbe  party  accused  had  no  right  e*en  to  die  inapeetion  of  tbe 
indictment  until  he  stood  arraigned  updn-  his  trial ;  and  bill) 
frequently  were  found  by  tbe  grand  jdry,  and  tbe  party,  with- 
out the  interval  of  a  minute,  put  upon  his  defened.  T%e 
learned  coimsel  who  appeared  on  the  port  of  ber  majMy  h^ 
urged  that  the  prosecution  bad  improperly  failed  to  specify 
the  time  and  place  at  which  tbe  acts  were  obarged.  In  answer 
to  that  comphint,  be  begged  leave  to  statfr,  diit  the  cha^  . 
was  a  cbai^e  of  a  continued  aeriea  of  acts  of  adultMyfollowmg 
the  queeo  wherever  she  went;  ao following  Her  of  necitssity, 
because  she  waa  alwa^  accompanied  by  tbe  iodividnal — alwiys 
cdiabitii^  with  bim.  If,  therefore,  the  bill  had  stated  tbe 
times  and  places  at  which  the  acts  were  charged,  itmu^tbave 
included  every  place  which  her  majesty  bad  visits  in  the 
course  of  ber  voyages ;  it  must  have  depositd  to  the  whole 
period  of  time  from  her  arrival  in  Vetiice  to  the  inatitation  of 
tbe  proceeding,  against  be^:  and  tbe  necessary  consequence  of 
omittiag  such  continued  charge  would  have  been,  that  if  any 
witness,  could  have  spoken  to  an  act  of  adultery  committed  in 
a  place  not  aet  forth  in  the  bill,  that  witntiss  cotild  not  have 
been  exaaiined.  The  learned  Attorney-general  of  tbe  queen 
had  alated,  that  in  every  civil  aa  well  as  in  every  criminal  case, 
the  party  accused  was  entitled  to  appear  before  the  judge,  and 
to  demand  a  specification  of  time  and  place. 

In  tbe  presence  of  almost  all  the  'law  in  the  land  be  denied 
that  there  was  any  auch  rule ;  but  the  learned  counsel  on  the 
other  side  introduced  every  Aing,  founded  ot  unfounded,  to 
make  out,  if  possible,  something  l%e  a  plausible  case  before 
die  bouK.  After  these  mis-ilnfements  by  (be  queen's  attoroej- 
S  I  2 
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haTe  a  right  to  inaiat  that  the;  should  not  be  compelled  to 
CRMS-examine  the  evidence  for  the  queen  until  after  the  lapae 
of  a  rcBsonable  time.  Thus  the  proceediug  Riight  be  ctcniaL 
and  interminable:  it  was  impossible  to  see  where  it  could 
end.  Hte  did  not  urge  these  inconTeaiencei  ,so  tnuob  ia  bd- 
flwer  to  the  arguments  on  the  other  aide,  ai  to  show  the  wis- 
dom of  the  rule  now  prevailing,  aod  from  which  he  hoped 
tin  house  would  not  depart.  It  could  not  be  infringed  witli- 
out  infinite  danger  and  positive  mischief — without  breaking 
in  upon  the  rules  and  prhiciplei  bjr  which  hilfaerto  truth  had 
boea  ascertained  and  defended.  As  the  object  of  this  pro- 
ceeding was  the  investigation  of  truth,  he  might  be  allowed  to 
add,  that  the  recommendation  would  be  injiuioui  even  to  the 
queen :  the  witness  would  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  del»< 
-  berating  upon  the  evidence  he  should  give,  and  of  preparing 
himself  for  cross-examination  ;  and  to  avoid  this,  all  courta  of 
law  required  that  die  cross-examination  should  immediately 
foflow  the  examination-in-chief.  After  recapitulating  the  va- 
rious points  he  had  urged,  the  learned  counael  went  on  to 
obterve,  that  although  in  the  ordinary  odmiuiatration  of  juatice, 
fte-  circumstances  of  the  witncssea  coming  from  abroad  gave 
neitlier  party  a  claim  to  postponement,  yet  their  lordahips  had 
gnnted  as  much  as  possible,  without  wholly  defeating  the 
ends  of  justice.  An  important  advantage  bad  been  conceded 
to  the  other  side,  for  it  was  decided  that  die  croaa-exanina- 
tion  should  not  be  entirely  postponed  :  if  any  facta  could  be 
adduced  coming  afierwarda  to  the  knovrledge  of  the  party,  their 
lordafaipa  relying  on  the  candour  of  the  counael  for  the  queen, 
had  consented  that  the  witoeaa  should  be  called  back,  and  the 
cross-esaminadon  renewed.  No  tribunal  could  go  further ; 
but  to  grant  the  whole  raqneat  of  the  counsel  (or  the  queen 
would  be  to  defeat  the  whole  object  of  the  inquiry. 

Hr.  Brougham  commenced  bia  reply  by  atating,  that  litde 
had  been  offered  on  the  other  side  requiring  an  anawer.  He 
could  not,  however,  allow  their  lordshipa  to  separate  without 
•etting  himaelf  right  with  regard  to  naaquotation  (undesigeed 
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of  course),  which  he  mtm  supposed  Do  hmve  made  firom  tkir 
lordships'  journals.   The  counsel  ott  the  other  aide  wen  107 
sharp,  but  it  would  have  been  well  for  them  to  have  km 
accurate  as  well  as  sharp.    The  Attora^-freneivl  had  Urn 
into  an  error,  though  he  was  aided  and  accompanied  byii 
Solicitor-general,  who  generally  spoke  with  great  cooteaptrf 
every  body  but  himself,  and  their  lordahips.     The  Sofidir 
general  had  too  a  most  able  coadjutor,  and   between  im 
both  it  might  be  said  that  they  had  exduaive  poa8€;a8ioo  sf  d 
law,  all  the  wisdom,  all  the  talent,  and  all  the  acco^U- 
nients  on  the  present  occasion*    In  truth,  the  counsel  fir  tk 
queen  had  only  one  or  two  books  to  which  they  refenrdksil 
which  they  held  up  as  a  screen  against  the  deeperate  mtdj 
of  the  attack  just  made  upon  themw     Much  had  beta  aii 
regarding  the  case  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  ;  but  whiklii 
learned  friends,  relying  on  their  own  resourcea,  only  funidhd 
themselves  with  Cobbett's  state  trials,  he  and  the  queen's  So- 
licitor- general  had  been  obliged  to  provide   themselves  fA 
the  original  journals  of  the   house.    The  other  side  relied  m 
the  octavo   edition,  while  the  original  folio,  which  woaU  k 
evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  (if  he  might  be  allowed  to  SHU 
what  would  be  evidence,  not  so  much  in  the  face  of  the  jwkei 
of  the   land,  and  of  their   lordships,    as    in    the    oveiavi^ 
presence  of  that  greatest  of  all   law  authorities,   the  Soli- 
citor-general,   by  whom   he  had   been    rebuked    within  ik 
last    half   hour,)   had   been    produced  in    opposition  to  il* 
From  that  folio  it  was  evident,  that  all  that  the  Attomq^ 
general  advanced  Mas  founded  in  error,  and   that  all  that  k 
(Mr.  Brougham)  had  said  was  confirmed  by  indisputable  &CL 
God  forbid  that  he  should  glory  or  triumph  over  the  amn*^ 
powers  of  his  learned  friends ;  but  it  did  happen,  that  aboH 
half  an  hour  ago,  and  in  this  house,  (for  he  had  no  objecM 
to  specify  times  and  places  with  the  utmost  possible  pie 
cision),  he  had  read  the  46th  and  47th  pages  of  the  jMh 
nals  of  the  House  of  Ijords,  where  was  stated   the  Vfhdk  of 
what  he  had  venluted  to  submit.    It  there  appeared  that  &e 
profStOT  of  the  I>iic\i«a%  ol^Qldc^k\»ii^sk]^\la^s^  ^^taStmi 
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3t  th«  witnesKa,  in  order  to  furnish  bimaelf  with  the  roeaoa 
of  mscertaining  their  conduct  and  character :  he  had  itaquired 
of  Margaret  Edmonds  where  was  her  last  abode,  whether  she 
was  single  or  married,  with  whom  she  now  lived,  and  other 
inteitogatories  of  the  same  sort  ;  after  whicli  she  was  sworn, 
nd  not  till  then.  Hie  same  course  was  pursued  with  Anne 
Burton ;  she  was  asked  if  she  were  a  maid  (he  had  yentured 
to  put  no  such  question  to  the  witness  of  Saturdaj^),  whether 
afae  always  had  lived  in  Chancery-lane ;  whether  she  had  been 
•ervant  to  the  Lords  Ferrers  and  Devon,  and  whether  at  the 
time  of  examination  she  lived  at  her  own  cost  and  charges ;  to 
die  last,  much  to  her  credit  afae  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Then  she  was  awom,  and  not  till  then ;  and  the  same  mode 
«^  pursued  with  twenty  other  witnesses,  one  of  the  last  of 
wliom  was  Richard  Owen,  and  he  was  asked  whether  he  WM 
kept  by  Ihe  Duke  of  Norfolk.  But,  said  the  Attorney -general, 
firom  his  great  authority,  Cobbett's  State  Trials,  no  copy  of 
chaises  and  no  list  of  witnesses  was  given  ;  but  from  the  jour- 
oals  it  waa  clear  that  the  contrary  was  the  truth.  The  duchess 
pethioned  for  them,  but  a  difficult  was  for  a  time  thrown  in 
tta  way  by  a  Latin  protest  delivered  in  by  the  proctor,  which 
for  the  more  easy  comprehension  of  the  House  of  Lords 
must  first  be  translated  into  the  vulgar.  At  length,  however, 
the  list  was  furnished,  and  most  complete  it  was,  for  it  vrent 
orer  the  life  and  occnpation  of  every  witneas  for  six  or  eight 
preceding  years,  and  then  three  further  days  were  allowed  to 
dw  duchess  (or  inquiry.  Therefore,  he  said,  with  all  possible 
htunility  and  deference  to  the  learned  self-coroptacencj  of  the 
Solieitor-general  (with  whom  he  was  far  indeed  firctm  putting 
himself  in  competition,  for  all  that  he  (Mr.  Brougham^  bad 
acquired  had  come  rather  by  the  grace  of  God  ihaii  by  any 
isulustry  w  merit  of  hia  own]  that  the  caae  completely  bore 
him  out  in  all  the  observations  he  had  made. 
■'  The  Attorney-general  begged  to  be  allbved  to  remark  that 
tfie  (Aaigea  against  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  only  included  a 
petibd  of  five  months,  and  not  of  five  years. 

Mr.  Brongham  answered,  tiut  if  time  \t«t«  of  «i\^  •uraoK 
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foenca  to  hu  aj^ument,  be  could  ibow  hei«  that  the  Anw 
general  wa«  kgun  in  error,  for  the  ipecificadwi  ■Uo^o^^ 
duchcM  extended  from  Januai;,  1685,  lo  AugiHt,  iftibM 
if  the  same  courn  had  been  adc^ttcd  widi  r^ard  toAl^i 
jeitf,  she  would  at  tlii*  moment  hava  atood  bcfora  dMp^ 
in  a  very  dlfTerent  situation.  So  much  for  the  Attom^^agri 
He  (Mr.  Brougham)  felt  infinitelj  more  awe  ia  appM||iJ| 
hi*  moat  learned  coadjutor,  because  he  knew  imHk 
always  was  to  tell  the  opponent  who  *'  *"wfhfii  Unpffn 
"Go  away.  Sir;  you  are  bo  lawyer— you  can  be  aotaMi 
you  are  only  the  qaeen'i  Attorney-general,  but  -IiMA 
lung's  Solicitor-general ;  therefore  I  am  a  lawyer,  a 
accomplished  lawyer.'^  Hint  was  a  feet  he  (Mr.J 
could  not  dispute  or  traverse  and  that  alooe  ^ 
deter  him  from  attempting  to  grapple  with  any  of  tfaeai|mf 
adduced :  be  fait  a  conictous  inferiority :  he  was  aifmJpf 
he  was  far  below  the  king's  Solicitor-geiiBnU  in  nuh'ffili^ 
knowledge:  the  Solicitor-general  might  say  that  hp  W^.ril 
"  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,"  and  a  very  little  itnakJUi 
own  opinion  were  to  be  taken:  the  wonder  thcrelM.IM 
that  with  all  his  learning  and  greatnesa  be  could  unJIfilU^ 
to  mis-state  the  arguments  used  against  bitn.  HK,tM| 
Brougham)  felt  the  highest  admiration  for  the  grwt  wW  j 
whom  he  was  speaking :  nothing  he  cnulH  say  couUraMyn 
leaf  to  the  wreath  of  laurel  he  had  obtained —  noUunchMMN 
advance  could  give  one  more  spark  to  the  gloiy  boUi  bll|b 
Scdicitor-general)  and  bis  powerfiil  coadjutor  had  berpAjf 
increasing  during  this  investigation,  and  before  tba  MMil' 
this  bill,  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  theit  welMUM 
professional  promotion.  Proprio  marte  they  bad  .aq|M| 
immortal  reputation,  and  mehmcholy  it  was .  to  reflect, tW 
even  these  men,  the  mostillustriousaodezalteidaf  thieirsMM 
bad  still  some  taint  of  the  frailtf  of  our  conunoo  oatwe.  Jfi 
only  had  they  mis-sUted  arguments,  but  they  bad  aub^i^ 
one  for  another.  He  (Mr.  Brou^Mpt)  had  never  aaid.  Aiti 
a  civil  suit  ^  Pendant  vtat  entitled  to  a  {wrticular  (rftiH 
«ad  place,  \tut  thtt.  ^w\nd>  a.  n^x.  >a  wu^  x. -^K^tahb  ■ 
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mititd  to  the  oontents  of  the  declaration,  made  it  a  matter  of 
abtolote  certainty  that  he  could  not  be  taken  by  siurpriae,  but 
must  come  prepared  into  court.     If  this  were  not  furnished^  a 
jndge  would  make  an  order  for  the  purpose,  and  in  his  own 
little  experience  (never  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  king's 
Solicitor-general)  this  had  been  done  over  and  over  again. 
Bat  this  was  not  a  civil  action,  nothing  like  a  civil  action ; 
and  he  asked  whether,  in  all  'criminal  proceedings,  certainty 
wiu  not  by  law  secured  to  an  individual  accused  i   A  man 
committed  for  a  felony  to  York-castle,  and  put  in  a  course  of 
trial  in  Yorkshire,  knew  that  the  offence  must  be  charged  to 
have  been  committed  there;  but  here  the  crime  was  extended 
over  many  years  and  over  many  quarters  of  the  globe :  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa  were  charged  as  the  scenes  of  her  majesty's 
adultery.     In  the  same  way  an  indictment  was  not  for  a  series 
of  felonious  acts :  it  was  for  picking  the  pocket  specifically  of 
A.  B.,  and  not  for  a  pocket-picking  intercourse  of  seven  years 
of  a  man's  life;  and  there  was  hardly  an  instance  of  a  person 
being  put  upon  his  trial  i&  this  country,  who  was  ignorant  of 
the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  the  charge,  and  of  the  place 
where  the  offence  was  alleged  to  have  been  perpetrated.     A 
great  deal  liad  been  said  about  the  necessity  of  laying  down  a 
rule  as  a  guide  for  the  future :  far  be  it  from  him  to  object  to 
the  utmost  regularity,  but  it  did  seem  a  little  strange  that  all 
of  a  sudden  men's  minds  were  directed  to  proceedings  of 
this  kind,  as  if  bills  of  pains  and  penalties  were  hereafter  to 
form  a  great  chapter  in  the  law  of  the  land.     Resolutions 
might  be  made  by  the  house  not  to  draw  certain  matters  into 
precedent ;  but  that  was  a  bungling  way  of  doing  business, 
and  he  would  seriously  ask  their  lordships  if  they  were  bound 
here  to  act  as  if  queen  bills  were  to  become  in  future  as 
common  as  turnpike-road  and  canal  bills  ?  The  argument  had 
been  pushed  even  thus  far :  it  was  said,  that  it  was  better 
that  the  individual  in  this  particular  case  should  suffer  than 
that  a  permanent  rule  should  not  be  established.     Surely  this 
argument,  if  good  for  any  thing,  might  be  pressed  both  ways, 
for  he  might  ask  their  lordships  to  lay  down  a  rule  favourable 
T.  3  K 
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'  Ktdy  involved.     He  liad  of  course  no  right  to  offer  wy  advice 
or  suggestion  to  llicir  lordnliips,  and  perhaps 
I  .  *■  Should  they  wade  ao  more, 

*■  Reluniiug  were  m  tnlioiu  u  go  o'er." 
Mr.  Brougham  having  concluded, 

'  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  rose  inimediately  to  move  an  ad- 
jouriiment,  as  the  house  would  probably  wuit  until  to-mor- 
row iDomiug  before  it  came  to  way  decision  on  the  important 
i^liestioo.  One  cifcumBlmce  in  the  situatioa  in  whieh  lie 
"iUbod,  he  felt  it  an  im'perious  dutf  to  ttotice  in  ■  few  words ; 
tai  it  was  wiUi  reference  to  what  had  been  said  relative  to 
iiieuures  of  compulsion  in  bringing  foreign  witnesses  to  tliis 
cbiintry,  and  to  the  fimds  used  for  carrying  on  this  prosecution. 
'  Ai  to  the  last,  he  could  stale  that  unlimited  sums  had  been 
friaced  St  the  disposal  of  the  professional  advisers  of  her 
majestv,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence,  and  conve;- 
'ng  it  to  £ag)and,  so  that  here  the  government  hoped  no  su- 
"  jWrior  advantage.  The  compelling  of  witoesaes  to  come  over, 
^  course  depended  upon  the  stale  from  which  lh«y  were 
wen ;  some  neither  could  nor  would  oblige  them  to  give 
evidence,  but  on  the  part  of  that  power  more  esiKctatiy  re- 
4iTed  to,  it  had  been  announced  to  one  of  the  I^al  advisers 
of  the  queen,  that  whatever  degree  of  compuluon  bad  been 
used  to  biing  over  witnesses  to  support  the  bill,  would  be 
employed,  if  necessary  m  securing  Ae  attendance  of  persons 
m  Imposition  to  it.  If  any  dliGculty  arose,  care  would  be 
tdien  diat  equal  and  impartial  justice  should  in  this  respect 
be  doue. 

Lord  Erskine  did  not  rise  to  oppose  the  adjournment,  but 
to  caution  the  house  against  the  thickening  difficulties  that  sur- 
rounded its  proceeding;.  He  thought  he  could  pledge  himself 
to  convince  their  lordships  that  the  course  now  recommended 
was  utterly  uutenable,  and  that  it  would  perhaps  be  belter 
^adjourn  for  such  a  period  as  might  reasonably  be  demanded 
Djllie  coiinsel  for  the  queen,  and  to  grant  a  list  of  llic  wit 
•eates  yet  remaining  tu  be  examined,  with  a  s|)ecilicatioii  of 
;J  B  •£ 


ihe  dates  and  piscea  to  which  ibca-  aamaatiaai  "il^  i' 
In  hit  *iew  thu  course  «oiild  be  altcnded  wnA  adnbliiiw 
lothe  king  himself,  but  he  irooidnoC  mrjgoB  it  furtlMrtf|i 
sent.— Adjo anted  at  fire  o'clock. 


THE  QUFFX  3  PROGSESS  TO  AXD  fBOM  THE  afKA' 
Her  DULJestT  came  dowo  to  the  House  of  Lonfa  at  U 
past  two  o'clock.  She  did  sot  anire  m  town  tiS  kil|i 
twelve,  3!  ihe  oaturally  expected  diat  the  greater  partrf'ii 
daj  would  be  spent  in  debiAa^,  and  that  bcr  -alk^m 
vmuM  be  unnecessair  at  an  earif  honr.  The  period  htfihi 
her  Di^estT*>  airiral  id  St.  Jaian^s-aqoare,  and  her  A^M 
for  the  House  of  Ixwds,  was,  we  tmderstand,  occi^i 
receiring  addresses.  The  crowds  that  assembled  atii|] 
earlr  hour  were  immensoj  and  at  ten  o'clock  it  wk  Jh* 
impossible  to  walkalon^  Pall-mall,  Cockapur-stiec^^^l 
the  direction  of  Chariug-crojs ;  so  thronged  woe  ik-  *f 
way»  with  penrau  of  both  sexes,  and  of  the  most  le^csldl 
sppeaiance,  moving  towards  Sl  Jamea'a-aqnare-  HvB 
jesty  left  St.  James's-square  a  little  before  two  o'doc^  M 
companied  by  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsav,  and  foHowel  ■  i 
coach  and  four,  by  her  chamberlains.  Durii^  ber  papH 
to  the  bouse,  her  majesty  was  receired  with  the  w^tM 
bounded  acclamations,  by  all  ranks  of  people.  IWMii 
the  windows  of  Ibe  different  streets  through  which  ifeMH 
waved  their  hankerchiefs,  and  poured  forth  their  boKAtia 
on  ber  head ;  and  the  gentlemen  followed,  w4th  maCi  ^ 
example  of  their  fair  companions. 

Her  majesty  left  the  House  of  Lords  at  faalf-pMk  ft< 
o'clock,  and  on  her  return  was  hailed  with  [[ii  i  l^ai  mT 
getic  and  as  general  as  diose  which  pursued  her  f»ene1»t 
haus<;. 

The  cuatomar;  honour  due  to  royal^  was  paij  in  k 
Biajesty  by  the  horse  and  foot  guards  on  duty  in  PabceM 
OB  heranviai  aX  iBi&dc\ai\»R  fiom  die  house.  Her  HV* 
looked  iiTT-rr^T— ^^  "-^  "1 *"'^-'-ii  iiiiuiM..^ii 
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Counsel  were  ihen  called  in,  and  informed,  ^'  That  under 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  house,  consented  to 
the  counsel  for  the  queen  proceeding  in  their  cross-exami- 
nation in  the  manner  they  proposed ;  namely,  that  they  may 
be  at  liberty  to  cross-examine  witnesses  immediately  after  the 
examination-in-chief,  to  such  extent  as  they  may  think  proper, 
with  liberty  to  call  back  the  witnesses,  at  a  future  time,  for 
such  further  cross-examination  as  they  may  desire." 

Meidge  Barbara  Kress  was  again  called  in,  and  further 
cross-examined  by  Mr.  Brougham  as  follows,  through  t^j^ 
interpretation  of  Mr.  Kersten. 

Where  do  you  live  dow  ?        In  a  private  house.  • 

Where  ?        I  cannot  say  this. 

How  far  is  it  from  this  place?  I  came  in  a  coach ;  1  do  not  know 
how  far  it  is. 

On  which  side  of  the  river  is  it  ?        We  calne  over  a  bridge. 

Who  lives  in  the  house  with  yoaf        Only  the  people  of  the  home; 

Where  does  your  brother  live  ?        He  is  with  me  in  the  same  bouae* 

Has  he  given  you  any  money  t        No. 

Never  at  any  time  ?        My  brother  did  not. 

Did  your  brother  at  no  time  ever^promise  to  give  you  any  at  a  future 
time  ?        Not  my  brother,  he  cannot  promise  to  me  any  thing. 
'    Why  cannot  your  brother  promise  to  you  any  thing  ?  *     How  couM 
Ik  promise  to  me  any  thing  ? 

Do  you  mean  liiat  be  baa  bo  money  of  his  own  ? .      Only  that  wiueh 

he  took  from  home. 

.  ij  •  ■ 

What  trade  is  he  ?        A  potter, — ^a  master  potter. 

What  is  your  father  ?  My  father  was  a  seijeant  in  the  army ;  he 
is  dead. 

Is  your  mother  a)ive  f        No ;  I  have  a  fether-in-law  now. 

What  is  your  father-in-law  ?  He  is  a  master  weaver,  bot  be  no  longer 
<^rries  on  his  business^  because  be  is  too  old. 

Did  any  person  give  you  any  money  before  you  came  over  here  ? 
No;  except  tlie  gentleman  in  Carlsruhe,  those  ducats  that  1  mentioned?. 

Did  nobody  promise  to  give  you  any  money  after  you  should  come 
back  to  Carlsruhe  from  England  ?        Nobody  promised  roe  any  thhig; 

Will  yon  swear  upon  the  oath  you  have  taken  that  no  persen  pnauMd 
to  give  you  any  adrmtage  of  aaf  ^^  t(ker  yp^  came.  j^ti^.  (f««a  £&%-^ 


W«  thM«  ukybodf  with  him  when  he  ctme  to  lookf  ,  WhtAhe 
ran  aboot  in  the  rooms  there  came  two  other  featlemeot  «iie  of  tkfxm 
was  his  brother. 

Who  was  the  other  I       1  cannot  tell  this. 

» 

Was  he  a  German  or  an  Englishman  f  I  do  not  know  this  neither, 
1  never  heard  them  speak,  and  I  did  not  pay  any  attentioii  to  it 

What  is  Herr-von  Grimm  f  As  much  as  I  could  hear  he  is  the 
ambassador  of  WirtemK)erg. 

What  is  his  brother  ?        I  cannot  tell  this  neither. 

How  oft  had  you  seen  the  princess  before  the  day  that  you  say  you 
went  into  the  room,  and  saw  her  with  Pergami  ?  I  have  seen  her 
very  little,  X  had  too  much  occupation  to  pay  attention  to  it* 

Did  not  you  wait  upon  her  at  breakfast  in  the  morning?       Now 

Did  yon  never  see  the  princess  at  breakfast  in  themoniing?  -  Once 
1  came  in,  and  when  1  was  to  take  the  mantle  to  dean  it,  I  have  seen 
her. 

Was  it  after  that  time  yon  saw  her  ia  the  room  with  Pengami  i«<he 
evening?        Yes^  afterwards. 

Do  you  mean  (hat  you  saw  the  princeis  in  the  room  with  Fergpmi, 
after  you  lied  been  called  in  at  breakftot,  or  that  you  had  been  called 
in  at  breakfast  after  you  had  seen  the  princess  with  Pergluni  ?  Yes, 
afterwards  tliey  called  me,  for  they  had  spilt  fomething  which  I  wis 
ordered  to  clean  away. 

Do  you  mean  that  it  was  after  yon  had  been  called  in  in  the  morning 
to  wipe  up  that  slop,  that  you  saw  the  princess  and  Pergami  in  the 
evening?        Yes,  afterwards. 

Where  did  the  princess  dine  on  the  day,  on  the  evening  on  which  you 
saw  her  in  the  room  with  Pergami  ?        1  cannot  say  this,  1  do  not  know. 

Did  she  dine  in  the  inn?  No,  I  have  not  seen  it,  they  iiave'Bot 
dined  with  us. 

Pid  they  ever  dine  in  the  inn,  during  the  whole  time  they  weic  in 
y^nr  house  ?  1  have  never  seen  it,  with  respect  to  the  dinner  ;>  I  only 
know  about  the  breakiast,  I  have  seen  them  only  at  bceakftat 

Will  you  swear  they  dined  once  in  the  inn  during  the  wliole  tine 
they.. were  tliere  ?  I  cannot  swear  to  that^  because  I  have  never  seen 
that  they  dined  there;  I  have  not  paid  attention  to  it,  I  had  other 
business. 

.^  Will  you  swear,  that  the  princess  and  Pergami  did  not  dine  at  court 
qrery  day  tlicy  were  in  your  house  living  ?  1  cannot  know  thisr  whe- 
ther they  dined  at  court,  or  where  they  dined, 
i  JDid  yo^  see  the  princess  and  Pergami,  and  the  rest  of  her  royal  high- 
.  ness*s  suite  go  to  court,  during  tlie  time  they  were  there  ?  I  have 
seep  them  twipe  going  i|way  m  a  carr'age,  but  whether  they  wfntto 
court  I  dp  not  know.  .    ,,  -      . 


\  oil  iievrr  saw  her  till  the  other 
saw  her  till  she  came  to  the  bar  on  I 
Have  you  ever   seen  her  since  oi 

the  pdDoeii^t     ,  I  oui  ny  Dothing  al 

i^^oa  mean  tlwt^y  c?w  tQ  |») 
rM0f    '   Te^piolMiblytlieycaiiieto 

EKd,  jqa  en;r  bappen  toaee  tbem  ac 
priaceiw  waa  flHEore  t '  ,  Only  oDce ;  il 
that  the  gentlenien  weat  up  ttain. 

Mr.  GolUnuinn^-^*  And  then  I  retire 

Mr.  Ktnten. — Sbe  repeaM  that  ahe 

Pid  you  ever  happen  to  lee  them  ao  c 
prinoeai  waa  there  9       Only  once. 

When  waa  it  f       The  other  gentlenu 

Whara  did  her  royal  highneis  receive 
went  up  aCain^  and  then  I  went  up  to  th 

Do  yoo  mean  to  represent  that  the  gn 
▼iiit  the  prinocM  atthe  moment  that  yoii 
No;  I  have  leen  that  they  went  up; 
again  up. 

Do  you  mean  to  lay,  that  the  grand  d 
dialely  after  yon  led  the  room  where 
eay  whether  it  was  on  the  same  day,  or  v 

Will  ygn  awear  that  the  grand  duke.^ 
iopayhbraqpecta?  I  cannot  say ;  1 1 
I  had  occniMtiAn*  •  ' »-- 
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Wlien  yoD  My  *■  when  Ihcy  had  left  it,"  do  yon  not  man  to  reprcKnt 
oaly  when  whoefer  bad  slept  in  it  hid  left  it  t  In  No.  IC,  srwberc 
do  you  mean  t 

'Id  Na  ta  t  Ab  nucb  u  [  kaow,  I  Ihidw  that  the  gciitkniau  ilept 
Ibcre,  uid  1  went  to  milce  tlie  gcDtlemui'i  bed. 

Va*  there  or  not  anybody  else  in  tlie  room  if  the  time  you  made  it  f 
TtwK  nu  notrody  in  the  room,  ejccrpt  a  servant  to  a  green  coat  ivlio 
CUM  into  the  room. 

Did  he  come  into  the  room  while  you  were  cleaning  it  out  t  Yet, 
it  was  when  I  was  in  it  he  came  to  assist  me  in  turniijg  the  mattress;  I 
aalced  hii  aMistnncc  when  he  jiut  wai  there ;  he  canw  to  assist  me  in 
taraing  tbe  mattrcM. 

WIm  waatbeaerraot  in  green  T  I  cuinot  tril  you  this ;  there  were 
tweoftbem,  butlhavenot  obaerredlbemao  doaely,  I  do  not  khow  to 
wlram  they  twlooged. 

Have  youereraeen  tbem  belbreT  I  nCTCr  nw  them  before;  only 
■1  the  time  when  the  princCM  wu  there,  tbeo  I  nw  them  running  about 

Slam  you  ever  Men  them  since  ?  No,  I  bare  leco  none  of  them 
■iace  she  left  it. 

Did  you  erer  aee  any  of  them  at  any  other  lime  when  you  were  making 
fbe  bed  in  that  room  except  that  day  T  I  do  not  know  ;  I  never  came 
into  tliat  room  except  just  in  the  morning,  thereforel  do  not  know  whe- 
ther they  were  there  or  noL 

DM  you  not  make  that  bed  erery  morning  t  Yn,  that  bed  in  No. 
1^  I  wade  it  erery  momlng. 

DU  you  Me  one  or  both  of  the  Mme  two  lerranta  on  other  moriiinga 
Acre  when  you  were  making  that  tied  t  Now  and  tben  I  Lave  leen 
OMoflbem  in  the  roooM. 

Did  any  of  them  aw«t  you  in  making  the  bed  any  other  day  except 
ttatday  of  wbich  you  now  ipeakT  Yei^  now  and  then  one  of  tliem 
came  into  the  rooms  and  assisted  me ;  sometime*  be  remained,  sometimes 
lie  went  oat  again. 

Rive  you  any  doubt  that  those  two  were  servant*  in  the  prioceaa'a 
MtteT  The  Mrvauts  came  with  her;  probably  they  belonged  to  her, 
otticrwiie  they  would  not  have  come  with  her. 

Did  they  tot  go  away  with  her,  as  well  as  come  with  hcrt  Yc^ 
■s  much  as  1  have  seen,  they  went  all  awsy  with  her  as  they  had  come. 

Wwoneof  thema  Jigerf  I  do  not  know  this;  one  of  them  had  a 
green  coat,but  whether  )ie  was  a  Ager  I  have  not  questioned  him. 

When  you  had  that  converMtioa  with  Mr.  Berckstett,  about  a  compen- 
sation for  coming  over  here,  what  did  yon  uy  tohim  when  yoii  demanded 
rtf        I  said  to  biro,  "  your  excellency,  muMlgo;  for  if  I  do  not  muit*, 

*  Sic  in  orig.' 
T,  3L 
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orifiamnotolili^,  1  caonot  Icava  here;  I  W  WWfaJ  w— ^  w< 
I  ban  otber  buBinen  fo  attend  to."  .: 

WhntdLcIlictaj  in  aiuwer  to  that  T  Hcoi^^if  I  wooU  a«pl 
■boulJ  be  forced ;"  and  then  I  adiwered,  ••  h«1^  than  I  willgi^  MttGil 
maywttte  (lie  buainenu  b«  p)eaMa;.iDj  bnilMad  will  .ant  tikmm 
logo." 

Wbm  yoti  aiked  for  t  compeantioii  for  cobui^  whaX  did  tjip  tmn 
mj  f  He  uid  be  could  not  ^ve  me  any  thing ;  I  ahould  kawe  itti 
the  gentlemen ;  lie  had  no  doubt  tUey  woald  TMotapeiMe  be  «1mi  1 
came  here. 

Did  lie  not  alao  ny  that  yaa  ihoitld  be  rrrnnyianKl  wbea  pm  ft 
home  from  hence  f        No.  • 

Had  any  of  your  ftmily  a  promlae  of  uy  tUngV         Nob 

Will  yoa  iwear  that  no  promiM  waa  giita  to  jtmt  hnrtiMii).  iw  Mr<d 
your  family?  I  can iwear that  nothing  baibeeapronMedtD  H^arf 
1  do  not  think  that  anything  faai  been  pramaed  to  nay  hMtwdb-fa 
otherwise  he  would  h^ve  toM  me  n. 

The  Earl  of  LiveTpool  desired  the  interpreter  to  Mk 
whether  the  witoess  had  used  the  same  word  vrhicb  he  hti 
Inuislated  in  once  instance,  "  recompense,"  and  io  anodar, 
"  compensation  ;"  he  stated  that  she  bad  not. 

The  Ear)  of  I.auderdale  asked  whetlier  it  Mas  the  saw 
word  which  had  previously  been  translated  "  compeaHlcdf 
Mr.  Kersten  said  that  in  one  case  she  had  used  die  w«d 
"  entschadigung,"  and  in  another,  "  belohnung." 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  apprehended  tliat  there  ni 
a  material  difference  between  recompense  and  compensatio*. 
The  word,  as  he  understood  it,  meant  a  reward  for  Knicc: 
the  other,  an  atonement  for  loss.  v 

Some  desultory  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  sense  io  wtttk 
the  word  had  been  employed  by  the  witness.  At  Teng* 
Mr.  Brougham  proposed  the  following  quesUoD  : ''' 

Were  the  sixteen  or  eighteen  ducala  you  got  for  going  to  Hanom  » 
tnttrhadiguKff  or  a  btlohnuMg  f  1  coanot  say;  it  waa  for  my  goof 
away  from  the  poit  to  Hanovef,  therefore  it  may  be  aa  entachadigni«« 
it  may  be  a  belohnung. 

Mr.  ferrieib— EntKhadigung  oieans  oomiwoaation,  belohnung  rot—" 
Mcompease. 

Which  do  you  reckon  the  ducat  wa«,  that  the  geiitlenuD  gave  yos  fa 
weing him  in  the  morning:  wa«  it  an  entKbadigung,  or  a  beialuiBn(I 
He  gave  me  thi«  for  the  time  loot,  therefore  it  may  be  an  entachadiguf 
for  my  loAtine,  (w  m^  tioubleia  going  there. 
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How  iar  wti  it  tiMt  you  went  from  the  innf  It  mny  be  half  a 
quarter  ofao  hour*s  walk ;  I  canuot say  exactly. 

How  long  did  you  remain  with  the  gentleman ;  the  ducat  gentleman  ? 
The  firat  time  it  waa  the  servant  who  shewed  me  in  ^  I  did  qot  stay  long, 
boeaoae  I  had  no  time  to  stop. 

How  long  did  you  stay  the  second  time  ?  Not  long  at  all,  ft>r  I  was 
jMt  on  tlie  stairs  when  he  gave  me  the  ducat,  and  I  went  away ;  I  had  no 
time,  I  had  other  business  to  da 

Were  any  of  the  gentlemen  that  you  saw  upon  those  occasions  called 
Mandeville,  or  Man  Detil  (a  laugh),  or  anything  of  that  sort?  I 
cannot  say ;  I  cannot  recollect  the  name. 

What  do  you  generally  get  (irom  a  perM>n  who  sleeps  ^  night  at  an  inn, 
as  chambermaid,  when  he  goes  in  the  moapjag  f  It  comet  to  a  common 
p«rse,  and  the  keller  receives  it,  that  is,  the  waiter. 

How  much  have  you  ever  got,  for  your  ^hare  of  that  parse,  for  tialf  a 
fen  ?        It  was  divided  every  quarter  of  a  year. 

Hofir  much  have  yon  divided  for  a  quarter  of  a  year  ?  Sometimes 
eighteen,  sometimes  twenty,  tliirty,  according  to  the  number  of  strangers 
we  have  had  in  the  inn. 

Eighteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  what  ?— Ducats  ?        Florins. 

Do  you  know  a  place  called  the  Glass-house,  near  the  gate  of  Carls- 
ruhe  f        Glashuit 

'Mr.  tCtnten, — Gladraft  is  a  mana&ctory  of  glass,  where  glaai  is  fe- 
InrKuCM  or  made. 

t*  li*  tbtrb  iot  a  |itece  that  goes  by  that  name^  the  Olass-honse,  liear 
the  gates  of  Carisruhe,  that  serves  as  a  pleasnre-garden  ^  Yes^  tbaaf 
peppfe  go  there. 

Have  you  ever  been  there?  I  walked  there  with  my  husband  for 
pleaMre, 

Aave  you  ever  been  there  without  your  husband,  before  you  had  a 
bnsband  ?        Yes,  with  the  person  who  became  my  husband. 

Were  yoo  ever  there  with  any  body  else,  or  alone?  With  my 
hoaband,  and  with  more  servants  and  maids. 

Have  you  ever  been  there  without  your  husband,  and  witli  atty  tMy 
else,  OY  alone  ?  Never;  never  with  any  body  else  baC  wHh  my  Inis- 
band. 

Were  yon  ever  there  alone  t       No^  never  alone. 

Before  you  had  a  hnsband  ?       Never,  except  with  my  husband. 

Before  you  knew  your  husband  ?  I  went  there  with  my  brothers 
and  sifters,  and  that  was  by  day,  never  at  night. 

About  what  time  in  the  morning  used  you  to  make  thebedain  the 
inn  at  Carlarnhe?  Just  ithen  the  gentlematt  roae  and  had  come 
dbWn 
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the  gentlemaQ  went  out  of  the  room  ?        Many  tioMSi  I  weatAmM^ 
diately ;  maoy  tbaet  kter.  :     .    :      .    .v 

After  yoa  had  wen  the  penon  that  yoa  toak  ftr  tte  pttaMarte  iiit 
evening  in  Pei|^Bu*8  roon,  did  you  not  go  to  aee  whether  fteCbMH 
Oldi  waa  in  her  roamt  No;  1  carried  iamwdlafteiy  fb^  'MkfW 
Noi  5,  and  there  they  wereitandiBg ;  at  Nod  ^  the  ooanteato  Mgai*^ 

Did  not  you  go  to  No.  5^  in  order  to  tee  whether  the  i  iihb<ihw 
there?       Yei^  I  went  just  there. 

Did  yon  net  go  there  for  tiie  purpote  of  weing  whether  the  coaaka 
waa  theref       1  went,  and  saw  josttiiat  it  waa  the  princeaa. 

This  answer  haying  no  relevancy  to  the  question^  a  notk 
lord  was  proceeding  to  put  a  fresh  interrogatoiy,  when 

Mr.  Brougham  submitted  to  their  lordahips,  that  what  ■ 
doubt  arose  as  to  what  the  answer  was,  die  fwoper  coiirae  «il 
to  call  on  the  witness  to  repeat  the  answer,  and  not  to  putt 
new  question. 

The  question  was  then  repeated'. 

Did  you  not  go  to  the  countess's  room  for  the  pnrpoae  <3f  aeetngwhetkr 
she  was  there  ?        No^  I  went  to  carry  the  water  there. 

Mr.  Brougham. — In  the  answer  she  gave  before,  such  «f 
your  lordships  as  understand  Germau  must  observe,  <W  dw 
mentioned  something  about  the  princess :  but  now  she  aqfi 
not  a  word  relative  to  her. 

The  Interpreter. — She  repeats  half-sentencea  every  t/an- 
she  answers  a  question,  which  divides  the  attention  from  tbe 
main  object  of  her  testimony,  and  renders  it  difficult  to  col* 
lect  it. 

Did  you  not  go  to  tiie  countess's  room  for  the  puipoae  of  oeciag  if 
i»he  were  there  ?  I  went  and  just  saw  the  princess.  1  Jmt  carried  ^ 
water  there. 

The  Lord-Chancellor. — Interpreter,  you  will  be  so  sood  as 
to  observe,  that  it  is  not  your  duty  to  connect  tbe  meaning  ol 
what  the  witness  says,  but  to  repeat  her  exact  words. 

Mr.  Brougham. — And,  if  she  repeats  words  twice^  do  yoa 
also  repeat  them. 

Did  you  not  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  the  comitea 
was  there?        No^  I  went  not  tliere;  I  just  carried  the  water  there. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  go  to  that  room,  upon  the  oath  you  hate 
taken,  in-order  to  ascertain  whether  the  countess  waa  there?         I  wuil 
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jusi  tkert  to  carry  the  water,  becauae  1  mnal  do  Hii^yaal  did  it  6?ery 
evcmog. 

Will  you  swear, by  the  oath  you  have  taken,  that  yoa  did.'Mt  go  to 
that  room  in  part  for  tlie  purpose  of  ascertainiDg  whether  the  C—lm 
(Mdi  was  there?  I  cauoot  say  this ;  I  did  not  go  for  that  porpoM:  I 
l^ve  uerer  thought  that  I  should  be  asked  about  this. 

JIfr.  Go//«maitn.-*She  says,  '^  I  have  never  had  any  thought 
about  this  :  I  never  diougtit  that  I  should  be  asked  about  it.** 

'  Will  you  swear,  upon  the  oatli  you  have  taken,  that  you  have  never 
told  any  person  that  you  did  go  to  the  room  of  the  countess,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  whether  she  was  there  or  not  ?  I  canncft  r^col]^  it ; 
I  have  QO  thought  atiout  it,  whether  I  have  said  it  to  any  body. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  have  never  had'  any  conversation  with  any 
person  about  your  going  into  Madame  01di*s  room  tliat  night?  I  can 
swear  that  I  never  had  a  conversation  with  any  body  about  this  matter, 
namely,  that  I  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
Countess  Oldi  was  there  or  not 

Mr.  Brougham  here  complained,  that  a  question  was  put 
by  the  interpreter,  which  be  had  not  asked ;  and  be  contended 
that  it,  and  the  answer,  should  be  struck  out. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  wished  to  know  wliat  the  precise 
qveition  was. 
.:Mr.  ^ougham  said,  perhaps  it  was  a  matter  that  did  not 
signify  one  rush  to  their  lordships,  or  to  the  merits  of  the  case ; 
b«(he  contended,  where  a  question  was  put  in  terms  different 
from  those  he  had  stated,  it  ought  to  be  struck  out.  (Cries 
of  *'  Let  the  question  be  read  again.^') 

The  Lord-Clianceilor. — Let  the  question  be  understood. 
Read  it  again,  and  let  the  answer  be  given. 

A  Peer. — The  question  has  been  completely  answered. 

The  shon^hand  writer  read  the  question. — **  Will  you  swear 
th|it  you  have  never  had  any  conversation  with  any  person 
about  your  gomg  into  Madame  Oldi's  room  that  night  f" 
Which  being  translated  by  the  Interpreter,  the  witness  an- 
swered— *'  Nobody  has  asked  me — nobody  has  toM  me  any 
thing,  except  a  strange  gentlemaui  who  asked  me  whether  I 
was  in  that  room.  I  told  it  to  that  gentleman  whom  I  waited 
on,  when  he  asked  me.'' 
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The  answer  in  the  minutes  u 

Nobody  has  asked  me^  nobody  told  me  any  thing  ;  tbeie 
nm  Riked  mt  whether  I  had  been  in  the  roona  ;  I  tald  it  to  tlMfOlh* 
man  who  had  aiked  me. 

Will  you  awear  that  yon  hare  never^  ahiee  yon  cnme  to  timctaiqk 
had  a  converaation  with  any  body  about  yoor  going  toMadi«tQHb 
nwmf  No^  1  have  had  no  converaatioo  with  any  body;  hmsf 
body  aaked  me, 

Mr.  Go/Zentan/?.— She  says,  ^'  How  do  you  mea&y  whefcf 
any  body  has  asked  me. 

Has  any  body  asked  youf       Yc%  two  gentlenken  hMve  asked  at 

Have  you  had  any  Gon?eraation  ^rith  any  other  person,  bendei  te 
two  gentlemen,  about  what  paaaed  that  nig^t  ?  In  Hanorer  hq 
have  asked  me,  and  at  Frankfort;  I  cannot  tell  it  otberwisd. 

Who  asked  you  atHaaorerf  An  ambaasador»  who  he  is  I  ^  lit 
know,  he  asked  me. 

And  at  Frankfort,  who  asked  yon  ?  1  do  not  know  who  he  ii^ii 
was  a  gentleman. 

How  long  have  you  ever  been  at  Frankfort  at  one  time  f  Fne  * 
six  days. 

Were  you  ever  at  Frankfort  at  any  other  time?  No»  never,  caEOtpt 
just  when  we  went  to  Hanover,  then  we  pamed  through  Fmnkibri 

Whom  have  you  spoken  to  upon  this  aubjcct  since  yoa  ctfne  ivAs 
country  ?  Two  gentlemen  have  come  to  see  me,  but  who  tiiey  atl 
do  not  know,  I  cannot  tell. 

Have  you  ever  spoken  upon  this  subject  with  any  other  petsoa  i^lhs 
country,  besides  those  two  gentlemen  ?        No. 

Do  you  know  a  Captain  Jones,  or  a  Major  Jonea^  in  t)iis  coootij^ 
No,  I  know  nobody  of  that  name. 

Did  those  two  gentlemen  thdt  you  talked  to,  speak  German  ?  A> 
much  as  you  (the  Interpreter  J  *  did  here,  one  of  them  t- 

What  was  his  name  ?        I  do  not  know. 

Was  he  a  German,  or  an  Englishman  f  1  do  not  know,  he  moke 
German ;  but  whether  be  was  a  German  I  do  not  know. 

Besides  the  house  where  you  now  are  living,  have  you  ever  been  a 
any  other  house  since  you  came  to  London  I  No,  I  have  been  9» 
where  else,  except  here  in  thw  house. 

When  were  yon  first  in  this  house^  what  was  Ihe  6rM(  dhy  ym  wrtt 
in  this  lioutfe  ?        Oa  Friday,  last  week. 


•  Sic  iu  orig. 

t  In  our  notes-**'  As  much  as  i  could  judge,  one  of  thctii  did 
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Had  yon  ever  beam  here  bttem  thitt        Ho. 

When  you  My  you  oerer  were  in  uy  other  howe  In  tUi  country, 
except  where  you  live,  do  you  meao  that  you  never  lodged  io  aay  olber 
bouee,  or  thit  you  never  were  in  aay  other  house  at  allt  Whem  ir« 
■ntrcd  we  went  into  an  hotel,  only  fbr  e  few  houra,  and  then  into  Ibe 
bWie  where  I  lodge. 

H'ave  yoa  ever  been  for  any  oUief  iptce  of  tfm^  however  ahoi^  Ma 
any  other  houie  except  those  two  T        No,  no  where  elM. 

How  many  ■erranti  were  there  in  the  inn  at  Carbrube,  where  you 
lived  t        There  were  tno  waiten,  and  the  port  boya,  and  a  groom. 

Wm  there  any  other  chambermaid  beaidea  younelf  t  I  waa  the 
o«ly«ne. 

Hmr  many  mskb  cone  with  the  prtaMCHt  I  hare  leen  no  wm 
than  two  and  the  coonteai. 

Mr.  Brougham  atated,  that  he  had  no  more  qnestioos  to 
pat  to  the  witneu. 

'  The  Attorneygeneral  stated,  that  he  bad  no  questiooa  ti 
pat  on  re-esaminatioB. 

EXAMINED    BY  THE    LORDS. 

When  the  Conner  came  forward,  and  ordered  a  broader  bed,  did  he 
give  any  reaaon  for  ordering  that  broader  bed  f 

Mr.  Brougham  requeated  leave  to  aubmit,  throngbthe 
hooae,  that  what  the  conrier  said  could  not  be  received  as 
evidence. 

The  quea^on  waa  withdrawn. 

Earl  of  UM*fitU.~-Vfbea  you  made  the  bed  in  the  mpmrn^  and 
obaerved  the  alaio,  had  the  bed  the  appearance  that  two  peraona  had 
akpt  in  it  ?  -  No^  tlie  cuihioDi  or  pillowa  lay  one  upon  the  other*  an 
tu  I  recollect 

Eta-l  of  Limtriek.— The  witneaa,  in  the  former  pact  of  her  evidence. 
wed  the  words  "  they  left  together ;"  1  wiali  to  kqow  what  ibe  nKSnt 
by  the  word  "  thej  t"  That  when  I  made  the  bed.  them  w«a  n<riMdj 
in  the  room. 

I  again  aak  .wbat  did  abe  mean  by  the  w«d  "  they"  (jm)  r 

The  interpreter  endeavoured,  without  effect,  to  make  the 
witness  comprehend  the  question ;  but  her  answer  still  was 
"  I  mean  that  nobody  was  present  when  I  made  the  bed." 

Lord  /r«Ml— Had  you  any  coavenatmi  with  an;  peiaon  reapeeting 

your  obaervation  rdative  to  her  royal  higfauew  and  Bergaml,  partica< 

*  Id  ourootea  "  attempted." 
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lariy  wilh  fefefeooe  to  whit  yon  mm  whf  y<m  okMita^L'BHpiri^ 
bed^  and  that  the  priooeii  jmnped  opt        i  never  heve  BMde  flfjiftiii 
■enralioD  to aoy  body.  •    n  ;   ,.     .  'x^.fiCi 

Witom  hit  MMttd  hendf  to  have  bace  frightened^  wtan  thtfriinUrf 
jumped  up?  (No^  no.) — She  hii  ntitod  that  Hwi  prinieei  Jieiinli^riiin 
■he  was  frightened?  (No,  no.)  1  beg  yoer  perdoe,  n>y^ieei»iw^tf 
herevideaoe^   She  baa  dtpoacd  that  the  priiioenJiiiaped^npiiMd^U 
the,  the  witneai^  waa  frightened.    Now  1  want  to  knowp  wbelhei^  mM 
the  fnoieaot  aba  experienced  this  fright,  when  the  piinccM  Jee^fET 
afaecoBinuinicated  with  any  body  respertieg  tbal  evepitf        I  ip4^| .. 
nobody  about  i^  except  Mona,  de  Grinnw  who  a^ked  me  abeat  jt    ^ 

How  could  Monsieur  (I  don't  know  what  Ua  name  ia)  knovr  epjUJHi, 
about  the  matter,  uulea  you  fint  comnooicated  aoeneChing  qeli^|i 
ttf  ■      .,' 

(Murmurs,  bdic^ye  of  a  diiappioval  of  tlie  qneiiyii4.; 
I  say,  my  lords,  he  could  not  have  known  any  thing  ebo^Hka*'^ 
matter,  if  some  commuuication  bad  not  been  made  to  lik'^ 
The  queitioo  was  not  answered.  ^ ' - 

How  loag  aier  the  prioccta  left  the  inn  were  thoee  c|ucatioasaM-*! 
youf  As  Booa-as  they  went  away,  thee  I  made  the  rooo^  n^i  ■ 
Monsieur  de. Grimm  soon  after  came  to  the  inn,  aad  ^^ri  nBjkl<: 
questions. 

Asked  you  what  ?  He  asked  me,  in  the  room,  about  thb  mlhr, 
and  then  I  was  unwilling  to  say  any  thing.  But  he  aaked  me  aganisiii 
I  told  him.  .  # 

I  want  to  know  what  the  witness  was  asked  f  He  aaked  mSb  h^^ 
you  never  seen  any  thing  ? 

Earl  ofLoMderdaU, — ^Does  the  witness  recoUect  who  was  in  the  i90^p 
when  she  took  the  princess. her  breakfast?  They  were  aO  fafte  ., 
room;  the  gentlemen  and  the  ladies.  '•" 

Can  she  state  what  gentlemen,  and  what  hidiesf  Tfae  JiUjtf"' 
and  the  gentlemen  who  were  with  her.  .    .iii  a  •'  - 

The  witness  has  said,  that,  in  the  course  of  her  d«t^  ^^hrvtit^ 
wateriDthechamber,No.  te;  1  wish  to  know  wbetfier;'  tM  iJi^H  rt#r" 
after  seeing  the  princess  there,  she  carried  water  in  the  meat  ^trw  |P^ 
No.  12?       No;  it  was  then  shnt,  and  I  plated  ttio  m ttt  %frirr  tf 
door  ^  the  room. 

Mrk  GolUmann^^Sh^  adds  to  tkat,  **  whsa  the  room  vtf 
not  opeDy  I  have  plaeed  it  before  the  doorJ^       •  ,  . 

After  the  night  in  which  you  saw  the  princeai  ie  tfaa|t  -  rMov^  Mf^ 
generally  find  the  door  shet  or  open  when  you  earried  water  9  U 
was  shut  «         I 
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V/m  it  geaenllj  rinitf        Yea,  muf  Una  it  wm  riia^  mniTtiBin 

Do  you  Dxaa  bj  the  door  being  shot  that  it  wu  merdy  chMSd,  or 
that  ft  wu  actaally  locked  T  1  iDtended  *  Mvenl  tuma  to  go  ii^  bnt 
it  wn  locked,  utd  1  conid  uot  fa  ia. 

WhoKreanweiNo.lOf       The  ptinceM't. 

Did  yon  carry  micr  to  that  rooml  Ntv  tke  mtlifa  tooh  oanof 
that. 

llie  following  queitioni  were  pat  by  die  I>rd-ChBnecllor, 
Kt  the  request  of  Mr,  Brougham  : 

About  wh&t  time  of  the  day  WM  it  that  yoa  ^nerally  took  the  water 
to  the  room  and  fonnd  it  locked  t  Never  by  day,  only  in  the  evening ; 
except  when  they  a»ked  for  it  Id  the  morning-,  tlien  I  carried  it 

Do  you  mcBQ  to  aay  that  you  found  the  door  locked  tnrice,  or  often  t 
I  did  not  obwrve  ttao  exactly;  twice  or  tereral  timn. 

Wai  the  door  Mtidy  doaed  or  actually  locked  I  "I  attempted  k- 
veral  tinMi  to  go  io,  but  it  wa*  locked." 

Mr.  Brougham  hoped  he  should  be  permitted  to  pmt  the 
queifiou,  lioce  there  was  a  doubt  whether  the  witnew  did 
not  ufe  a  word  equivalent  to  die  word  "  twice."  If  it 
were  necesBaiy,  he  would  state  his  reasons  for  putdng  the 
question.  Some  individuals  thought  die  witness  had  said 
"  two  times,"  others  "  several  times."  Their  lordships,  of 
course,  did  not  mean  to  c&lch  at  any  thing  that  occurred 
inadvertently ;  and,  as  the  word,  he  believed,  was  capable  of 
the  two  interpretations,  he  trusted  the  question  would  be  an- 
swered. He  believed  that  the  answer  was  correctly  taken 
down  by  the  short-hand  writer ;  but  even  admitting  diis,  their 
lordahipi  could  surely  have  no  objection  to  putting  the  ques- 
tion in  the  way  he  hfid  atated.    (Go  on,  go  on.) 

Do  you  mean  to  Hty  that  you  have  found  the  room  locked  twice,  »r 
several  liaeat  Hpw  oAenf  1  did  not  takenotioB  so  exactly  aatoity 
twice,  or  several  timei. 

Th    witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

"Hien  GiusKprs  Biancbe  was  called  in,  and  sworn 
through  the  interpretation  of  the  Marchesa  di  Spinelo. 

Mr.  Denman  objected  to  the  evidence  being  given  Ihroagh 

*  In  ogr  note*  "  attempted." 
T.  3M  . 


J  .  fab:kie    Esq^ 
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■I  Wh  that  daring  dioner-tiBte,  or  before  or  tXusi  dtnurl  Tim 
jeweller  nme  it  the  end  of  the  dinner,  irhen  all  die  company  were 
gotag  to  get  up  fT<MB  dinner. 

Did  yMi  tee  Pergami  in  the  room  at  that  time  7  He  was  olwayi 
baUnd  the  cluii  of  ber  royal  bighnea  to  change  ber  plate,  iu  tlie  drear 
qf  %  courier. 

Did  you  see  the  princeu  and  Pergami  together,  after  the  re»t  of  the 
company  had  left  the  roam  on  that  day  t        1  did. 

Wbat  paaaed  between  thein  when  you  saw  then)  together?  Shf, 
after  having  got  up,  took  the  chain  from  Iter  own  iiceb,  and  put'  il 
round  the  neck  of  the  cnarier;  the  courier  afterwards  took  it  ofTfroni 
Vm  own  neck,  and  pnt  it  round  her  neck ;  and  then  be  took  ber  by  the 
liaa^  and  accompanied  her  into  the  room*  where  they  went  to  drink 
coflec. 

Did  they  go  nut  of  the  room  together  T  Yet,  together ;  but  Pcr- 
gaiu  afterwarda  left  the  room  to  go  to  dinner. 

Did  yon  obaerre  any  thing  more  paM  between  them  than  what  you 
Ihtc  mentioned?         I  did  not. 

After  the  chain  had  been  put  the  aecond  time  upon  tlie  priucew'a 
neck)  did  tiicy  go  immediately,  or  did  tliey  atop  a  little  longer  in  tlie 
room  ?        They  went  immediately  away. 

Did  you  lee  Pergami  at  Venice  the  lecond  time  the  princeu  was  lliere  T 
Tbe  aecond  time  I  did,  when  ahe  came  to  Venice  from  Trieste,  three  or 
fbiv  days,  and  lodged  there. 

Had  Pergami  any  decorafioni,  any  orders,  the  second  lime  yon  saw 
bin  at  Venice  T  '  He  had  a  atring  of  orders  jewelled  or  oni^iuieutcd  ' 
witbJeweU. 

Had  he  any  title  T  I  beard  him  called  by  all  Baron  Pergami. 
^  MQten  you  aaw  tbe  princess  and  Pergami  go  out  of  the  room  the  firot 
tiSM  they  were  at  Venice,  in  what  manner  did  they  go  out,  or  in  whut 
aORMr  did  they  condnct  tbemaelvea  towards  each  other  before  they  went 
oalf  He  took  her  by  the  hand,  squeezed  her  hand,  and  went  to  the  , 
door ;  ahe  went  in,  and  he  went  to  dinner. 

Did  yon  see  the  princeas  and  Pergami  tt^tfaer  tite  second  time  they 
were  at  Venicet         I  haTC  seen  them  come  in  and  go  out  every  day. 

How  many  days  did  yon  aae  tbem  f        Four  days. 

Did  you  see  tbem  on  the  canals  at  Venice  T  They  went  twice  a 
day  on  tlie  canaL 

Were  they  alone  in  the  boalf  or  were  other  persona  with  Ihcu  I  There 
was  always  somebody  with  them,  acept  twice,  when  they  went  out 

When  you  saw  them  going  out  of  the  house,  were  titey  walliing  Xvfs- 
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•«  .Who  tent  yoa  here ;  who  induced  you  to  come  here  t       Colonel 
BniwD  from*  Milan. 

Did  you  see  the  advocate  Vimercati  ?  I  have  geen  Viiiiercati  the 
flnt  time,  but  not  the  lecond. 

Did  you  say  nothing  to  either  of  those  persons  about  a  compensation 
fct  your  loss  of  time  in  coming  to  England,  and  staying  there  f  I  have 
iftid  nothing  of  that,  except  that  at  Milan,  whilst  they  were  speaking 
about  several  things,  I  said  that  I  would  not  come  any  more,  because  I 
waa  afraid. 

Are  those  two  the  only  persons  whom  you  have  seen  upon  the  subject 
of  your  coming  over  here  ?  And  a  certain  Andreatzi,  who  is  the 
tuBp  commissary  who  came  to  Venice  to  fetch  me. 

How  hwg  have  yoa  been  in  this  coontry  f      Just  a  fortnighC  to-day. 

Are  you  now  a  waiter  or  a  porter  at  the  inn  at  Venice?  if  I  re- 
turn back  quickly ;  if  not,  I  shall  not  continue  in  that  service. 

Supposing  you  do  not  return  quickly,  but  lose  your  place,  do  you 
not  expect  to  have  it  made  good  to  you  in  money  ?  I  expect  notUng, 
because  I  know  nothing;  and  what  displeasei  me  is^  that  I -shall  be 
obliged  to  go  and  beg  for  another  master. 

Do  you  wish  to  persuade  their  lordships  you  have  made  no  bargain 
whatever,  and  that  you  do  not  expect  to  receive  any  compensation  for 
that  which  you  must  in  that  case  lose  ?       I  have  come  here  to  tell  the 
^  troth  without  any  pay,  and  what  am  I  to  expect  ? 

.  I^  anybody  tdl  you  lately  to  give  that  answer  here?       Nobody, 
"  t  nm  never  spoken  of  this  busineiB  with  anybody. 

Whom  have  you  lived  with  in  this  country?  Id  company  with 
twenty  or  twenty-five  more. 

Was  Theodore  Majocchi  one  of  them  ?       He  is. 
-      Will  yon* swear  you  have  had  no  oooversation  with  that  man  about 
the  evidence  you  were  to  give  here  ?       Yes,  I  can  swear  f* 

Did  you  not  remind  Majocchi  that  you  were  the  person  who  waa 
there  when  the  princeas  came  there?       The  first  time  he  saw  me, 
,  l^ecaose  we  were  together;  but  the  second  time  he  remained  behind  to 
pay  attention  to  the  coaches. 

Have  you  not  reminded  Majocchi,  that  yoa  knew  one  another  at 
Venice^  when  the  pnnceas  first  came  there  ?  Yes,  I  %  told  him  so^ 
because  we  went  to  drink  together  some  afternoon. 

Have  you  breakfasted  every  day  with  Majocchi  fbr  the  htft  fbrt- 
Bight?       Yes^  we  breakfasted  and  dined  all  together. 


.J".  ■ 


•  Ours— <"  at  Milan.** 

t  Wehave  it— •«  Yea,  I  have* 

t  Ow  Mies  have  ib^  be  loM  me  ao.* 
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Did  you  aee  an;  uubaMidor  at  Venicx  9       Moodier  but  the  Ei^lnh 

Who  is  that  t       Mr.  Hopoer. 

DxlMr.  HopnerdMireyoutocomef  I  nmrapokeortfaiibimnMi 
with  him. 

Nor  to  any  secretary  or  servant  in  his  employ  f  On  the  contrary, 
I  wished  to  call  upon  him  and  apeak  to  him,  but  he  wai  in  the  conntry. 

BB-BXAMIHBD    BT    MS.    PABKB. 

Did  jousec  Majocchiatany  time,  between  the  time  thkt  yon  saw  liim 
at  Venice,  and  vrlien  you  saw  him  again  in  Englaud  f 

Mr.  Deuman  objected  to  the  question,  as  not  arlaiiw  out 
of  bis  cross -ezaminatiCH). 

Mr.  Parke  said,  it  wotdd  be  followed  by  uwtber  that  arose 
immediately  out  of  the  cross-examination. 

Where  had  you  the  conreraation  yoa  spoke  of  with  Majocchi  f  What 
CDDTersatiooT 

Where  you  Tcmiuded  him  of  hftving  met  hint  nt  TeoiceT  K  wta 
wanting  down  below. 

Was  that  aioce  yon  came  to  Eogtaod  f        Yea> 

The  witness  was  here  ordered  to  withdraw,  as  the  peers 
had  no  question  to  put  to  him. 

The  Esjl  of  Liverpool  then  moved  the  adjoummentj  as  it 
only  wanted  a  few  minutes  to  five  o'clock. 


TWELFTH  DAY,  WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  30. 

Pbatbks  were  read  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the 
house  was  called  over  at  the  nsuat  hour,  after  v^ch  the  ex- 
amination  of  witnesses  commenced. 

Then  Paolo  Raggazorti  was  called  in,  and  sworn,  and  ex- 
amined by  the  Solicitor-general,  through  the  interpretation 
of  the  Marchese  di  Spineto. 

Are  you  a  native  of  Italy  t       I  am. 

In  what  part  of  Italy  do  yon  reside  t       AtBiango. 

Is  that  in  the  territory  of  Vareset       It  is. 

What  are  you  by  biuiue«  T        A  naaon. 

Were  you  ever  employed  as  a  masoa  at  the  ^illa  d^atet       I  was. 
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In  whtf  rpMHOW  hAM  j«a  «bKrved  ibM)  wMtkiag,  wen  they  tepara  te 
or  togeUiar  I        Arm  id  vm,  walking 

<"9iaT«  jamaxB  that  ftcquentlj,  «r  only  uUaml  More  Ihu  once, 
■sore  than  three  limes,  I  hare  mn  it, 

'  ■  So  yoa  receliect,  «t  ui)p  timc^  being  at  work  m  a  grotto  in  the  gii^ 
dHT        I  do. 

What  work  were  jou  (toingf  in  that  gnttftT  1  wu  nakiug  a  cor- 
Bke  to  a  ronnd  room. 

Wm  there  ■  rttMn  adjoiiuiig  to  that  t        Bdiind  tb«re  wa*. 

While  you  were  at  work,  in  the  manuer  you  have  deacribcd,  did  you 
bear  aiiy  body  in  that  adjoiniug  roonf  Ye^  1  hc«rd  lomebody 
enter. 

After  yoa  had  beard  temkboif  cnlar  m  the  Banner  yon  hare  dc- 
■cribed,  wliiBt  did  you  hear?  1  heard  webody  oome  in.  and  I  put 
Bytelf  under  (he  icaffiitd  to  aee  who  it  waa,  and  I  nw  Perpmi  and  tite 
princeaa  ceae ;  there  were  two  flcurea,  ,tbe  figure  at  Adam  oo  the  right 
and  the  figure  of  Ere  on  the  left,  and  Adam  had  the  leif  of  a  fig  below 
the  navel,  Ihen  they  looked  at  thwe  figurea  of  Adatn  and  Eve,  and  they 
laughed  ta«adMt. 

Von  lure  toUm  thai  Adam  had  a  flg.)ea(  waa  there  any  flg.|eBr  to 
Creff        Yea. 

'Can  you  atate  how  they  were  futened  oof  Tbey  were  batffned 
with  a  Uttk  bough ;  tbey  put  the  leaf  aMde  and  bnAcd  U  what  w«a  uii- 
rfmnUii  by  "  iipnilin"!  bean  a  wire  that  went  all  rand  the Sgm; 
aaA  Ant  the  priaseN  and  Perganl  put  aiide  thia  fig-leaf  to  aee  wUat  wai 

. .  'When  wen  yon  yotnelf  during  (he  whole  of  that  tioel  i  wni 
JnUid  a  piMarto  hiofc  what  tbey  were  doing ;  and  when  I  bw  that 
Umj  weie  CMnbg  towaidi  me,  then  1  mooMed  on  ny  auHUdi  and 
wmlted  at  my  comice.  '    - 

"Anyou  to  be  mideiitoad  tbtf  thcae  two  figurea  were  in  the  room 
MKt  to  that  in  which  yon  were  at  work  (  They  were  behind  the 
MBM  where  1  wu  at  work,  by  ten  or  twelM  yarda. 

-  What  hind  of  commwiication  waa  there  between  the  place  where  you 
VMB  at  work  and  the  place  whm  thote  two  figure*  of  Adam  and  Bre 
were  itaoding  I  Here  was  the  room  of  Adam  and  Srtt  then  fdlowed 
•  anall  corridor  at  the  boltotn;  there  were  twodooi^  one  to  tJic  tight 
and  another  to  the  left,  and  in  the  middle  there  waa-a  pilarfer;  and  I 
placed  myael/ behind  tfaepihater  telovki  and  behind  Ikere  waa  the 
*vand  room  where  1  waa  at  work. 

..Hid  you  place  youndf  there  in  coue^uenct:  of  your  hearing  aome- 
nady  in  the  rooai  where  the  figurea  were  t       1  did. 
When  (hey  lemored  the  Inf  in  Ike  Maiinri  yoa  lure  deicribed,  what 
T.  3N 
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iftr.  BrovghsA  niil,  thM  tbe  wifB«a»/li«d  rii— Jy.ffWi  ■ 
fccided  wuwef  to  d»t  poiat.    Bt  h*d  bee»  NriWi^  «M> 

■P  itifnt  Tfli«ftnr  Frwnrii  Wfiiiit,**4fci^*>.f  tliTfcn  ^j  mmwd 
UaHtma.  -   '  '     *' 

Wbn  yod  Mf  it  WM  «bcNit  one  or  bdFpMf  ow  tbA  jm  'Milt- 
giM  aad  lb*  PriaixM  mttuit  ia  tbe  muoer  70*  hmve  deia^be^'Jn&l- 
iVt0tbebartor)roarieccdtectioa,faowlaagwMH  ■JRn'iJMetl'  Ik 
(m  hid  bccB  Ktting  tot  an  bonr  uhI  W  IialC 

Jfi*.  CoAoi. — Mj  lordi,  I  tru  bgin  .in  Lombwidj  (i^&|it 
and  i  know  this  is  tbe  mode  of  rackoui^. 

The  Solicitor-gennsl  ststed,  d»fe  thwa  weie  nU  ttajw 
licNU  he  had  to  aak  Aa  «itneM  at  pfOVent.  . .     trf 

CBOSS-BXAMIKBS  BT    Dl.  LCBBiNCTdN.  '  '' '"' 
tbm  jvmmim  bttmtnmiaei  b^onl       N«t  I  bare  bwa oHfaiil 
-    at  MUm 

WhcowMUwtf        latbejear  IBIS. 

Sj  wbon  t       Tbe  adTocate  Vimercatj.  ' 

Waa*r  oneriaepKaeott       Tbere  wai. 
Wbof        1  do  not  know. 
D»yo«lnwwCakiiMlBniwDl        IdoMi. 

How  cama  you  la  go  to  Milan  to  b«  eMwiaad  f  "^^  bimci^^ 
■ent  for  me  (o  go  to  Milan  to  be  exaniiMd,  «im1  I  vrent,  ^ 

WhatfOtmiiueDtt  Tbe  goreraoetit  of  Milan  aeiit  tarmtitl 
•hooU  appear  before  tbe  poboe. 

Did  tbejr  tmA  an  olBrai  of  jutkxto  jon,  or  bowf        tW^ 
Raatelli,  acoartrr. 
WbowRutelUf        Acourier. 
Had  ;oa  known  RMtelli  before!        I|Md. 
Where  I        At  tbe  Villa  d'Erte. 

DidbeArawrlyliTe  wiOi  the  PrincaNtf  Waleaf         Q^idU. 
Waaha  in  her  wrTieeiaBcoariarf       Yea f  be  wm  ^jeftaMaa 
courier,  be  belonged  to  tbe  itable. 

What  paated  between  you  apdSaAmwtCO  ha  caiue  to  !«■#'  'jk 
toM  me  that  1  iniBt  go  to  Miian  by  an  order  of  goreniDeiit. 

Waa  that  all  he  lold  yauT        He  toM  me  that  ]  nuat  m  to  lIlK 
teeauactbegoremnxnt wanted tne;  I  nidi  contd  trot  go^  and  ktir 
wretvl  that  I  WMt  gat  beoa»a  gommnent  wanted  ««, 
Watthat  lhawfaiiie;didheMr  BoUii«v«>wt»7«ir         Na 
How  kmg  wa>  be  wttb  yevl        A  littlr^ 

How  kngt  ■•  Bcariy  «  yoa  na  recoDactt     He  caiii«aac«^^'M 
How  long,  at  neariy  a*  you  can  racoilect  waa  he  with  jamt      lb 
time  at  all;  be  cuae  to  tell  nw,  that  1  waa  tbtiged  fa>  |d  to  Bfain  ■* 
then  went  aw»;i  imme&iilA)  S&  ^liauae. 
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Did  he  tell  you  what  yoa  were  to  go  to  Milan  lor*  Ht  did  not, 
bo  fold  me  nothiog. 

When  yoa  weot  to  Milan,  for  what  purpose  did  you  go  f  1  went  to 
Ml  the  truth,  becaow  he  told  me,  you  must  go  because  ypu  hato  been 
Ihriog  with  the  princew  at  Como^  and  therefore  you  mutt  go^  and  tdl 
what  yon  know. 

Tlien  be  did  tell  you  you  were  to  be  examined  respecting  the  Priacesi 
of  Wales  ?  Yes ;  he  told  me  nothing  to  say,  but  merely,  yoo  have 
been  there  at  work,  and  therefore  the  government  want  to  see  you,  and 
yon  most  go  to  be  spoken  to  by  the  goremuent 

Had  you  ever  before  that  tSme  spoken  to  any  body  reelecting  the 
circnmstances  yon  have  now  stated?  No^  1  can awwur  tfaa^  that  never 
any  body  came  for  tbi$  purpose. 

Had  you  ever  before  that  time,  spoken  to  any  body  respecting  the 
dreumsiances  yon  have  now  stated  ?       No. 

How  many  workmen  have  you  employed  at  the  Villa  d*£ste  ?  Ten, 
twelve,  fourteen ;  when  the  baron  told  me,  **  I  want  more  masons^*' 
I  sent  for  more,  and  1  had  eighteen  or  twenty ;  when  be  was  not  so 
pressing  I  sent  them  away. 

Were  all  those  persons  sent  to  Milan  to  be  examined  f  No^  not 
OM  of  them. 

•  When  yoa  were  examinod  at  Milan,  was  what  yoa  said  taken  down 
in  writing?       It  was  taken  in  writing; 
Did  yon  sign  it?       I  did. 

Were  yon  ftiromf       Ye%  I  took  an  oatb  at  Mttan. 
Whoswore  yon?       The  advocate  VinKfutL 
In  wbatforta?        He  told  me^  «Are  yoo  ready  to  mvear  open  the 
truth,**  and  I  said,  ^  Ye%  the  truth.*' 

Were  yoo  sworn  npon  the  goepels^  or  in  what  manner?  He  told 
HM^  yoo  are  then  ready  to  eome  and  swoar  to  tin  truth ;  I  said,  yei^  I 
am  ready  to  come  and  swear  to  the  truth. 

Were  you  sworn  upon  the  cross  at  that  time?  Yes^  I  took  the 
osfltt  npon  the  cross;  I  took  the  crow  wlndi  I  carry  about  ne^  and  I 
kissed  it  myself  before  Vimercati. 

Who  was  present  besides  Vimereati  at  tlmt  time?  There  w«m 
two  or  four  more  people  who  were  present,  Imt  I  d»  sat  knew  who 
they  were ;  1  have  given  my  examinatiooi  but  1  do  not  know  wholhey 
were. 
Were  they  Englisfamen?  1  bellavo  that  they  wave  EaghshaMNi. 
Have  yoo  ever  since  that  time  seen  the  deposition  yoo  signed  ?  Yei^ 
1-signed  my  name^  I  gave  it  In^  and  then  I  went  away; 

Have  Y&a  ever  seen  the  deposithNi  yon  signed  since  that  time  that  yon 
signed  it  ?       No,  I  have  not  seen  it^since. 
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,    Have  yoa  been  ever  examined  mce  that  tfme  f         N«l 

Has  no  one  S|X>ken  to  you  about  the  evidence  you  weie  to  fpnmt 
yon  have  been  in  England  ?«       No. 

What  did  you  receive  for  ^ng  to  Milan  to  be  ejcnmined  f  Ihm 
received  nothing  not  even  this,  which  menna  not  even  a|rin»  ootcici 
a  drop  of  water,  I  took  my  horK,  I  mounted  my  horae,  and  I  weat 

Were  yon  then  told  that  you  were  to  be  aent  to  England  ?  1% 
they  told  me  that  they  were  going  to  send  me  to  England. 

When  was  tliat?       Now,  when  the  government  aent  for  mutL 

When  you  were  examined  at  Milan,  did  they  then  tell  yon  yoaiOB 
to  be  sent  to  EngUnd?  .  No^  they  tM  me  that  I  ahould  be  oUfriii 
go  and  swear  before  a  tribunal. 

What  did  you  say  in  answer  to  that  I  .  I  said  yea^  I  waa  mdf  al» 
ever  they  ordered,  l>ecause  1  was  going  to  tell  tbe  trutb. 

Are  an  the  bills  paid  for  the  work  yon  did  at  the  Villa  mil 
They  have  not  been  all  paid,  but  there  is  a  little  atiU  owing  to  asta 
the  chief  mason. 

b  any  thing  owing  to  you  from  the  Prinoeas  of  Waleaf  .  Nc^  §•• 
thing. 

From  whom  did  you  receive  the  money  for  yonr  billa  for  theprisoai 
work?  The  chief  mason,  the  head  mason  paid  me,  gave  me  ttt 
I  was  working,  and  then  whenever  I  wanted  money  the  chief  ^m 
gave  it  to  me;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  princeaa. 

Who  first  directed  you  to  come  to  England  ?  Tbe  goferanai^ 

who  told  me  to  come  to  England,  for  1  did  not  wiah  to  come,  for  I  ■ 
a  married  man,  and  my  wife  is  with  child,  and  I  have  an  old  fotbOfa' 
I  did  not  wish  to  come,  and  the  government  told  me  I  must  lof^  mi 
it  would  be  a  business  of  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

Did  you  come  by  yourself,  or  with  any  one  elae  ?  We  haic  hem 
to^Bther,  but  I  know  no  one»  for  I  am  afone. 

Did  you  come  with  a  courier?       I  did,  from  Milan. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  courier  f       Restelli. 

Do  you  not  know  the  names  of  any  of  the  other  peraooa  who  am 
with  you  ?  Nob  they  attended  to  their  bnaincaa.  and  I  attended  ti 
mine,  l)ecause  1  did  not  wish  to  come,  and  was  even  crying. 

Do  not  yon  know  the  names  of  any  one  of  those  persona  that  yoa  In- 
veiled  with  f  I  know  the  names  only  of  threes  Bnua,  Biauch^  asi 
Enrico  Bai 

Have  you  continued  to  live  with  them  since  yon  have  brca  '» 
England  V       1  have. 

Where.  I  do  not  know,  it  is  a  place  just  by ;  I  do  not  know  nW 
it  i%  for  I  never  have  been  in  this  place  before ;  if  I  knew  the  phoi  1 
would  tell  you. 
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!■  it  clOM  by  T        It  n  Dear. 

Wu  BniM  tfith  you  yesterday  t        No. 

From  the  time  tbat  you  ligntui  your  depoaitioo  at  Milan,  hire  yoi^  had 
any  cooTerution  **  to  tbcM  bet*,  till  to-day,  trith  any  penoD  Whal- 
nert        I  hire  bMn  speaking  with  nobody. 

You  hare  nerer  ipaben  with  any  one,  except  at  Milan,  from  the 
time  the  circunutances  you  hare  itated  took  pku:e  t  I  nerer  lald  any 
thing  to  any  perfon;  I  nerer  hare  opened  my  mouth  with  any  penou, 
■nd  ai  I  nefer  hare  appeared  before  in  a  tribunal  of  juatice,  I  nid  to 
the  curate  of  my  country,  that  I  did  not  wish  to  come,  and  he  told  me 
that  I  might  go. 

Hare  yon  hem  employed  by  the  PrinccH  of  Walci  to  make  ■  monu- 
mentf  N<\  I  wai  toM  by  llie  architect  Ratta  to  come  and  work  at 
the  princen'a ;  lo  I  went  and  worked  there  fbr  two  year*. 

How  many  times  have  you  aeen  Raatelli  rince  the  jew  lSl6t 
Nerer ;  1  nerer  have  Ken  him  aince  he  came  to  apeak  to  me. 

b  Enrico  Bai,  whom  jou  hare  mentioned,  aba  in  the  oeif  hbour- 
hood  t       He  )i  here. 

The  witness  was  ordered  to  withdraw,  but  he  had  been 
hardly  taken  from  the  bar  when  the  Attorney-general  inti- 
mtted  a  wish  to  hare  him  called  back.  He  was  accordingly  re- 
|riaced  at  the  bar,  and  re-examined  by  the  Solicitor-general. 

Who  brought  yon  from  Milan  to  Holland?        SailelU. 
.  Look  at  this  gentleman  near  me,  and  aay  whether  yon  did  not  tpnk 
to  Mm  aboot  your  depoaitioniT 

fThe  Solicitor^eneral  here  pointed  at  a  gentleman  wiAia 
the  railing  where  he  stood.] 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  this  question.  The  witness 
had  already  stated  that  he  bad  not  opened  his  mouth  to  aay 
body  about  his  depositions  since  he  made  them  at  Milan  : 
and  it  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  his  learned  iricnd  now  to 
pietcnt  some  gentleman  to  the  witness  with  a  view  of  hanng 
the  previous  statement  of  diat  witness  altered. 

The  SoUcHoj^eneral  inusted  thtA  it  was  quite  cMDpetemt 
for  him  to  have  any  answer  of  the  witness  corrected,  if  it  td- 
mitted  of  correction,  out  of  his  own  mouth. 

Mr.  Guraey,  the  shorthand-writer,  wai  called  upon  to  ex- 
amine his  notes  of  the  part  of  the  evidence  referred  lo ;  but 
he  had  sent  his  notes  of  the  witneBs's  evidence  away  when 
the  witness  was  ordered  to  withdraw  from  the  bar. 
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The  Solicitor-general  stated  this  hci  to  their  Ipffddu^ 
that,  as  the  notes  were  sent  to  Essex-street^  some  Ad^^woeU 
be  necessary  to  get  them  back.  He  was  riKHit  fa  ilBpeel'lii 
question  to  the  witness,  whether  he  had  seen  the  gendif&n 
near  him  before,  or  talked  with  any  body  respecttng  hu  eii- 
deoce  since  the  depositions  at  Milan,— -when 

Mr.  Brou^am  again  interposed,  and  said,  it  WBs.  qwtpjr* 
regular  for  a  counsel  to  set  up  his  own  witness  to  contntfQpt 
himself.  He  teis  already  said,  in  the  nost  unecfuivocal  SmSs, 
that  he  never  opened  his  mouth  to  any  body  about  hit«n^ 
dence  since  he  made  the  deposition  at  Milan ;  and  he'ii  now 
called  back  by  his  own  counsel  evideady  for  the  piirp^  of 
contradicting  that  statement^  and  giving  a  di£Ferent  eccofst^^f 
the.matter. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  said,  that  it  was  the  M^yjiMiM 
opinion  of  die  learned  judges  near  him,  in  conciirrenee^Mi 
hb  own,  that  it  was  competent  for  the  learned  counsel  to  have 
the  previous  answer  given  by  the  witness  read,  and  the  witness 
asked  whether  that  was  the  answer  he  meant  to  hfive  giic^ 
and  whether  he  had  any  explanations  to  add  to  it  ?  ^*  Ln," 
said  his  lordship,  '*  the  former  answer  of  the  witaeea  be  Md, 
and  then  we  can  settle  the  point  respecting  a  new  qucjtiiaii 
when  it  is  put  to  the  witness." 

The  Solicitor-general  remarked,  that  the  answer  cooU  iiot 
be  put  until  the  notes  of  the  shorthand-writer  wer^.  bcengbt 
back;  and  it  was  suggested,  by  the  Earl  of  Liveipool4Hidlbe 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  that  the  witness  could  in  the  interim  f^^^ 
by,  and  another  witness  be  called.  .  -«-■ 

llien  Gerolamo  Mejani  was  called  in,  and  swdmV'^UU^'^- 
amined  as  follows  by  Mr.  Parke,  through  the  ioterpretaUos 
of  the  Marchese  di  Spineto^ — 

Ane  you  a  native  of  Italy?       I  am. 

Of  what  profession  are  you?        A  writc^. 

Were  you  at  any  time  in  the  service  of  the  Prinoeaa  of  Wakvf  .,  I 
was. 

For  what  length  of  time?       About  two  montha 

Was  that  at  the  Villa  dEde?       At  the  Villa d*£me, , 

In  what  capacity  were  yon  employed  by  the  Pnnceaa  of  «W#W 
As  a  director  or  superintendent  of  her  gardens. 
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Id  what  ytar  was  H  you  commeHced  your  cmploynentV  At  the 
end  of  the  yetr  18 16  and  in  the  begiDniii§r  of  the  year  1817. 

Di  y«ikiio«r  apCfsoD  of  the  eame  of  PergaimV       J  dov    -    . 

Did  you  koow  Pergaai  before  he  was  io  the  aervice  of  tboipm- 
oe«f        I  did,  at  Mooza. 

In  what  circumstances  was  he  when  you  knew  him  V  He  was  an 
aaoM  officer,  that  is  to  say,  he  bekmged  to  as  excise  office,  and  went 
to  pot  the  excise  mark  upon  the  casks  of  wine  under  the  order  of  the 
odker. 

In  what  arcumtaiiQtt  was  he  as  towooey 9  When  I  hate  kaowii 
him  he  was  a  poor  nau. 

How  kmf  was  that  bafcre  you  saw  Pci|aiBii  in  the  priuceaira  acnrioef 
I  have  seen  Pergami  in  the  serviee  of  the  princeaajtt  the  Villa  d'Enfte, 
hot  I  do  not  know  at  what  time  he  went  into  her  senice. 

How  long  is  it  that  yon  knew  him  in  the  employment  you  hare  stated 
beibre  you  saw  hHnin  the  ptteeesa*s  service  f  1  had  known  Mm  be- 
twrntwoand  tfaneeyears»butlam  not  predne  as  tethtleagttof  jtfaie. 

When  you  were  at  the  Villa  d*Este»  had  you  opportunities  of  snemg 
the  princess  and  Pergami  together?         1  had. 

Did  you  see  them  often  together  ?        Often,  every  day  I  saw  them. 

What  was  their  conduct  towards  each  other  wheh  you  hnve  seen 
then  f  They  behaved  towards  each  other  with  the  utmoitiHendsbip, 
as  if  tfaey  were  married. 

When  they  weie  walking  together,  did  they  walk  separate  from  each 
odier  OK  arm  in  arm?       Arninann. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  together  in  a  eanoe  9  Yea»  I  hate  ssen 
them  ae? eral  times»  at  difievent  times. 

Were  they  alone  in  the  canoe  or  was  some  person  with  them  I  Alone, 
he  and  her  royal  highness  together. 

Did  you  ever  see  tbtm  togfether  ridiug  io  a  carriage  9       I  have. 

Did  yon  ever  mat  thea  together  in  a  carriage  called  a  padovaneUo? 
1  have. 

Describe  in  what  manner  they  sat  in  the  padovmneUpf  Pefgami 
was  sitting  in  fte  ftwck  part*  and  the  princeas  on  bis  knee. 

Was  any  body  else  in  the  carriage  9       No  one  else. 

Did  you  e?er  see  Pergami  and  tiie  princess  In  the  kitchen  togtHirr  > 
Several  times. 

What  were  they  doing  »  the  hitchen  9  They  wf»e  eating'  oa  the 
tabb  there,  where  the  eook  was  and  t*  eat 

When  you  saw  them,  were  they  eating  Irom  one  plate  or  two  9 
Sonoetimea  Anom  one  plate,  sometimes  from  two. 

Do  you  know  tlie  gale  leading  from  the  little  garden  into  the  great 
garden  9        I  do. 

T.  3  0 
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Do  you  remember  teeing  the  prince*  andPerfam  together  sctr  Ail 
gate?        Yes, 

How  fiur  were  yoa  off  from  them  when  you  mew  tiiemf  togeAsV 
Twenty  or  thirty  pncei^  1  have  not  redmied  them.  '  > 

Did  you  obienre  them  do  any  thitagtocach  otiierf  '  I  IwvetMi 
them  ooce  kirn. 

Wailhat  on  the  mouth  f  I  was  behind,  and  I  hsre  not  maddUi 
obienration. 

Was  Qiat  on  the  month  ?  They  made  a  luation  (imitaiia§k}: 
whether  they  kimed  on  the  mouth  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Was  it  on  the  mouth  or  the  cheek?  I  waa  behind^  and  I  kitftfW 
been  able  to  lee  whether  he  kimed  her  on  the  mouth  or  oo  the  chedu 

Have  you  heard  the  princem  and  Pngami  convening  together,  U- 
ing  to  each  other?  Tes;  I  have  teen  them  several  timca»  tkjr  al> 
waya  were  tdking  to  one  anottier. 

fo  wikat  vi^y  did  they  talk  to  each  other?  They  soaietnna  ipbb 
French,  which  I  could  not  undentand^  except  thai  once  I  heardaimll 
which  waa  '*  m«m.  emuri*  (my  heart). 

CROSS-EXAMINED  BY  MR.  TINDAL. 

When  were  you  first  applied  to  upon  this  subject?  I  want  to  km 
whether  its  meant  when  I  was  examined  or  spoken  to ;  bat  at  }Bm  I 
was  spoken  to. 

Wlien  did  any  person  first  apply  to  you  before  yon  went  to  Ifilvf 
They  sent  me  a  person  whom  i  do  not  know,  he  told  me  tbitihv 
wanted  me  at  Milan  upon  this  subject,  but  I  do  not  know  the  penot.' 

When  was  that?  In  tlie  mooth  of  February,  in  the  jear  ISIH 
eighteen  months  ago;  February  or  January,  I  do  not  know  csvflf 
which. 

Had  you  mentioned  to  any  body  before  ^at  what  you  knew  opMlk 
subject  ?        Nothing ;  I  did  no  longer  think  of  it.  ' 

Where  were  you  living  at  the  time  that  person  applied  to  you  ?  4t 
Monza. 

How  hr  is  thai  from  Milan  ?        Ten  miles. 

What  situation  in  life  were  you  in  at  that  time  ?         A  writer. 

What  do  you  mean  by  a  writer?       I  kept  account  booka. 

Whom  did  you  keep  accounts  for?  For  all  the  affiiii^  bekNpv 
to  the  park,  for  the  Prince  Beauharnois,  the  Viceroy  of  ftmlv. 

Did  the  person  who  applied  co  you,  come  more  than  once  ?     Once  a■l^ 

Did  you  go  immediately  to  Milan  ?  No^  because  I  had  sumtthiif 
to  write  and  to  do^  and  I  made  him  wait  a  day. 

Did  he  tell  you  what  you  were  to  do  when  you  got  to  Mihm  ?  N^ 
thing;  be  only  told  me  that  the  advocate  Vimercati  wanted  to  apeak  Is 
me,  nothing  ehe. 
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Hid  not  jrou  Uwcurunily  to  auk  wlial  it  tvasaboutt  I  aiked,  but 
be  would  aot  tell  me. 

.  Why  did  )mi  go  tbcn,  not  knowini;  my  Ihiug  sUiut  tbe  nuUf  r  ? 
He  UM  me  when  I  wo*  at  Milan,  for  tlicii  1  a<kud  liiin  for  wlut  uoti**, 
and  he  tirid  roe  for  tbis,  and  tliia. 

Then  you  went  to  Milan  williout  kuowiug  what  you  were  goiug  fett 
Tbey  Imd  told  oii^  that  tlie  advocate  Vinterutti  wanted  to  apeak  latne, 
ttut  tbcydid  not  tell  mc  thu  motive  till  1  reached  Milan, 

Did  you  know  Viinercali  before  f  1  liave  beard  bia  iiunic  dku- 

(ioaed,  forbc  woati  friendtoa  fricud  ofinine,  advocate  Marucbi ;  buti 
ttcvcr  liad  Iciiowu  him. 

Whom  did  youiee  wbcn  you  gotloMilant         Nobody. 

What  perMQi  did  you  Ke  or  g«  before  od  Uie  aubjec^  when  you  got 
to  Milan?  Wheo  I  readied  Milan  lliey  (oM  me  the  hour  at  which  I 
ought  to  call  nttheliouicof  Vimercati;  lliere  wa*  Ihii  Vinercati,  (iT» 
or  three  otlier  persona  whom  I  did  not  know,  aud.two  other  Mtlancae, 
wltooi  t  did  not  know. 

Were  tho«e  two  or  tliree  persona  whom  you  did  not  know  .£Hgliih  f 
They  told  luc  they  were  Cngliahmcii,  but  I  did  not  know  Iheni. 

Uidyoii  bear  the  namesorthcmf  No,  theuldidnot;  aflerwardt 

I  beaid  their  uamea. 

Wa«  the  name  of  one  of  llicm  Colonel  Brown  t  (  lieard  tt'afler- 
ward^  hut  then  I  did  not  know  him. 

Wa*  tbe  name  of  one  of  the  oUten  Mr.  Powell  f  I  never  heard  of 
aim  hut  after  Ave  or  lix  monthi,  but  at  thattimc  1  did  uot  know  him. 

Do  you  now  know  that  one  of  the  peraoni  you  mw  there  ,waa 
Mr.  Powell?         I  have  known  him  here. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  Milao  t        Two  days. 

Wat  that  the  only  time  you  went  there  upon  Ihii  buHiiemt  Tbe 
only  one. 

Were  you  esamlned  on  each  of  thoae  days^  or  only  on  one  f  On 
tbe  last  diy  they  examined  me. 

Wu  your  examination  taken  down  in  writing  T  Yea;  they  made 
me  even  rigii  It. 

Did  you  alio  awear  to  itf  They  had  made  me  to  iwear  to  come 
before  any  tribunal  and  if  I  had  known  any  nicb  thing  I  abouhl  not 
have  fig  tied  it. 

Did  you  take  thai  oath  upon  the  croMt  No  i  they  only  toU  me 
that  here  we  muil  come  and  tell  tbe  IniUi,  and  Ibatwemuatiay  tbelratli, 
neither  mure  nor  leia,  only  what  I  have  aeen  with  my  eyea,  «:ilhout  liet. 

What  did  you  receive  for  your  journey  to  Milan,  and  ataying  there 
two  dayit        Tliey  paid  my  f^xpeosea  and  gave  me  twenty  fhuKfi  wii 
I WU  obliged  to  add  a  franc  of  my  own  out  of  my  own  poclut. 
3  o  2 
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iQth  of  June.  »?'  •  vtuii  <«#•  ^n 

»     WhouMMiiiHii  ]^Vr     •  .lV««KMtfNihre.|  IIm«mhi  iCthjIJill  I 
4ottol>te0<r;;:£kDOw4famb]rtitbt.      ^.      ^  =  I  .^  '^  <  ..^i  .>l^^ 
W«a.Tiltftdore  Mi^iocclii  one  of  UimiI  •'  j<»^  teniii almii  M 
Do  jou  DWMi  that  the  wife  came  with  y^a,  or  with  ThWNliM  Ifa- 
.  u^gMnf. '-'   ¥ta,  f he  wifii  OM0 mth«. 

''•    Who^#r8ttQMyM4fa>tiFOowtMlo«QsietoEft^ftftAf  *.  A^«tMai 

Eartdli  cane  to  teU  me  to.  •  ■    •  .^v*,  ^'n-it 

1  .'Wb^'^ilaitslltt       aMtcttftWttSMBi»iiMi«rfittfiftiiai|»iliMi. 

,  Washeitt  the  aervice  df  the  princeiB  vheo  hecMMl»9«i?**i  ^ '<lii€^ 

be  was  no  loRfier  ifl  her  aerrioa. 

.Do  you  know  in  whoae  aervftoe Iba  niwi  td  tliil- Hmef    •  jl^^  not 

know.        .   I.-  I.:    J-*!  :       .1-    .'«:■.    .**  .    «    .»  .;  »  h.Tr'. 

#.'  B»ygfctakwir  why  liwiflli  >ii»*Ml  ^  piiwni'a aar»te»^  -     ItMw 

Did  you  know  him  while  he  was  in  her.  aarvieef  "l  bmm  kmfiu 
•v'4nH«a^irttrvi«B;of  .tlw|l0noa«^^and  I  have  aIm  knowA  Mm  bafora^ 
:'.wfaaBr£iaraa«ft«Diitt.    ■  .•      i  . 

Racolla(l:younalf;»  do  yon  not  ktiawtbat  he  ¥Ria  diaaifMedi  firtMtt  the 
'  .priaceai*a  aervioe  for  stealing  corn  ? 

Mr.  Parke  objected  to  tlie  questioa ;  he  appinoheiMM-  the 
fact  could  not  be  assumedy  and  the  qiieitio&  thus  put/'  The 
a  uestion  was  repeated  by  the  interpreter. 
^       I  know  nothing  of  this. 

'Wtio  spolce '  to  you  to  come  to  England  besides  Rastetii  f  Colinel 
Brown. 

Pid  l^asteUi  take  you  to  Colonel  Brown  f  Kastelli  came  to  tiel]  me 
so' on  the'l&th  of  June,  but  oa  the  27th  a  letter  came,  which  obliged 
me  to  go  to  Milan* 

'    What  agreeaMnt  did  Raiteili  or  any  other  peraoa  make  with  you  for 
your  earning  here? 

Mr*  Parke  objected  to  the  question  as  improper,  and  . 

The  Lord-Chancellor  thought  that  it  could  not  be'&irly 
put;  but  their  lordships  did  ilol  i^peaf  to  have  Bxty  objection 
to  ity  and  therefore  it  might  be  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  TMkL — Was  any  agreeoKat  ml^de  between  you  and  Rastelli.  or 
•witii  any  body  dse^  for  year  coning  overhcreV       I  have  aide  no 
agreement  wfaateycr. 

Hare  yoa  had  any  promise  made  to  yoo  that  you  shall  receive  any 
tiring?       None. 

Then  haire  you  left  Italy  and  your  bosinefli  witiioiit  any  promiii.   - 
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anyi'WiiptiBiifHtfcf       tWf  tHtfn  wfc  <w  ■» piiiMO  <rfoWipiMirtion» 
orany  Umig  else. 

Ha?e  you  leeii  PaturzoMaov yon  ouM here?    1  dbw^kmum Pklttne. 

Have  you  teen  Majoocbi  noce  y«i  twct  liere  f        i  hftve  Men-hkA. 

Hai  lie  tM  you  Imtw  he  wMCxnuncd beref  Notkiiig,  htf  told 
MM  ««lliing>. 

Hanre  you  never  spoken  to  liim  on  Hm  iribfMtf  We  ivem  tiiliBg 
tdgrtlier,aBd  henid  !Yoo  will  go  ■p«tair%  mAiimmy^m  wUl#e«1iovr 
many  people  there  are.* 

Did  mt  lie  also  tell  yon,  that  tliere  ifere  two  sift  of  oattMel^  one  on 
your  left  handy  a«d  the  other  on  your  right  T        I  did  mdt  haavtklt. 

Has  no  other  person  pot  that  into  your  bead  t       Nobody. 

Did  Majocchi  dine  with  yon  yesterday  t       Yet. 

And  sup  with  you  at  night  ?        Yes,  he  did  sup  last  nlghf;       '•      < 
'  Hare  you  Mred  together  everyday  since  yon  came  to  Engiandf    No. 

Have  you  seen  him  most  days  ?  I  have  seen  him  sinoe  the  tune  I 
hate  been  here  in  this  place. 

You  stated,  that  you  saw  the  princess  and  Pergami  in  a  canoe  upon 
Um  Lake  ofComo;  are  there  not  many  villages  and  houses  turmnnding 
the  Lake  of  Como  ?      'There  are  viJlaget  and  housei^  many. 

Is  there  not  a  great  traffic  kept  op^  in  patting  baokwnrdt  and  ihrwards 
ncnts  the  lake  ?       Boats  are  passing. 
,  There  are  no  roads  round  the  lake,  are  there?       There  ai^e  Ibot- 
paths  where  Uie  country  people  go. 

It  not  the  regular  traffic  or  intercourte  from  one  tide  of  the  late  to 
the  other,  Kept  up  by  boatt?  There  are  alwaya  boa£i  going  to  and 
iiro^  some  with  wood,  some  with  charcoal. 

Was  the  carriage,  that  you  described  the  princess  and  Pergami  to  be 
in,,  an  opep  carriage  f        It  is  an  open  carriage,  it  is  a  small  chair. 

EB^BXAMINED    BY    MB.   PABKB. 

What  tile  it  the  Lake  of  Como^  what  length  and  what  breadth  f 
The  length  begins  from  Como,  and  goes  straight  forward,  the  breadth 
it  a  nhb'orn  nite  and  a  hnlt 

J)o  yon,  know  about  hnw  nnny  miles  the  kfngth  it  Y  Beginning 
from  Como  to  Cevennet  is  nearly  tixty  roilet  they  say,  but  I  have  not 
measured  them. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw; 

Then  Paolo  Raggazoni  waa  again  called  iti,  and  the  fol- 
lowing questions  were  read  over  to  him : 

**  Have  you  been  ever  examined  since  that  time  I       No. 

^  Has  no  one  spoken  to  you  at)oUt  the  evidence  you  were  to  give 
since  you  have  been  in  England  f       No. 
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.«<  From  the  time  that  you  agiMd  yoar  dtp^iliofiM^llil^ 
had  any  conTersatioo  aa  to  theae  ihcti  tOl  to-day,  witii  viy  Pfvmi  ¥lv>^ 
ever?       I  have  hem  tpeakipg  with  nobody,  .  .  .r.  „v 

•*  Yoa  bavo  never  ap^lwo  with  any  one.  eseept  a|  Milfi^4lirain . ihe 
time  the circumatancea  yon  have  atated  took pkcef  I  never  upl^  ^f 
thing  to  any  perwn :  1  have  never  opened  my  month  with  anypeyi^Qn; 
and  aa  I  ^ever  have  appeared  befopv  any  tribnnal.of  jnatioe«.  Laaid.  k^ilhe 
cnrate  of  my  country*  that  I  did  not  with  to  corner  and  he  told  ine,thai 
I  might  go.** 

J%r«  Xonl — ^Do  you  mean  to  aay,  that  yoo  never  have  been  esudMAed 
in  England  previoualy  to  yoar  appearance  here  thia  nwmingf  Ttmite 
wtm  somebody  who  took  me  into  a  room»  and  adccd  me*  whethet^  it 
was  true  that  I  had  said  ao^  and  1  aaid  ^  Yck** 

When  was  that?       I  do  not  know  the  day. 

About  how  many  dayaagof  Hwaabat  week;  I  do  notknow^tlM 
day»  tNit  ft  #aff  hut  week. 

The  following  qaestioii  was  pat  at  the  request  of  Mil* 
Drougham: 

Had  the  gentleman  who  took  yon  into  that  room  a  paper  in  his  haod  f 
Yes,  he  had  a  popcr  tn  his  hand;  and  he  was  reading  from  this  papery 
and  pat  me  the  question,  and  asked  me  whether  it  was  so ;  and  I.«ud 
•■  Yes,**  when  I  knew  it  was  true. 

The  following  question  aod  answer  were  read  over  to  tbe 
witness : 

^  Have  you  been  ever  exanuned  since  that  time  f       No.**    « 

You  have  atated  that.'  yon  have  aigned  a  depoaition  at  Milan ;  yon 
have  afaK>  stated  that  you  have  not  since  been  examined;  what 4o  yon 
mean  by  Hatfaig  that  yon  bad  not  been  smce  examined^  I  wmrthf lik- 
ing that  you  were  asking  me  whether  I  had  been  examined  at  Milan 
before  I  came  to  Enghind,  and  I  was  not  ejnnnined  thereii 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw.  *'*^ '  •  ■  ^ 

Then  Paolo  Oggioni  was  called  in  and  sworn,  rnnd>exaw 
ttined  by  the  Attorney-general,  trough  the  interiir«litkAi''of 
the  Marcbese  di  Spineto. 

What  countryman  are  you  f       Of  Lodi. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  service  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  I     t  have  been. 

In  what  capacity!       Undercook. 

How  long  were  you  in  that  service  ?        Almost  a  year. 

At  what  places  ?  '     At  the  Villa  d*£8te  and  the  Barana! 

A  bout:  how  long  aj^o  ia  it  that  yon  quitled  the  priucenV  aervtce  If     In 
tlie  year  1817.  :  *      '  "'  "**• 
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Did  you  know  Perganii  ?       I  did. 
Where  did  you  lint  koow  him  f        At  Lodi. 
How  long  ago  f        Between  the  year  1805  and  the  year  1909. 
In  what  aituation  waa  Pergami  when  you  flrat  knew  him  f       1  have 
aeen  him  about  Lodi,  and  1  have  teen  him  in  priaon. 
Wliere  did  you  see  him  in  prison?        At  Lodi. 

Mr.  Deiiman  submitted  to  their  lordships,  whether  this 
could  be  evidence. 

Waa  Pergaroi  in  the  princeaa'a  service,  while  you  were  m  her  royal 
highneia*8  aervice  as  under  cook  ?        He  was. 

What  waa  Pergami*a  aituatiou  iu  the  princesses  houset  or  service, 
when  you  were  there  ?        Baron. 

You  say  he  waa  a  baron,  what  was  his  situation  in  the  houiehold  of 
tite  princess  at  thai  time  f        He  commanded  over  the  household. 

Have  you  ever  seen,  during  tlie  time  that  you  were  in  the  service  of 
the  princesi^  the  princess  and  Pergami  together  ?        I  have. 

Where  have  you  seen  them  together?  Going  out  and  in  the 
kitchen. 

When  you  have  seen  them  walking  together,  in  what  manner  were 
Ibey  walking?       Arm  in  arm.* 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  princess  riding  on  horseback  or  otherwise  ? 
I  have. 

Has  any  one  been  with  her,  when  you  have  seen  her  rldSng  f  ilie 
baroo  and  one  of  the  aervauts. 

You  have  and  that  you  have'seen  the  princess  in  the  kitchen  "With 
Fergami ;  in  what  manner  have  they  come  into  the  kitchen  ?  They 
came  arm  in  arm. 

For  wliat  purpose  have  they  come  into  the  kitchen  ?  .  Soacthn^  to 
oooieaad  eat  souMBthing. 

By  sometimei^  do  you  mean  many  times^  or  few  ?        Many  tiaei^ 

Had  they  any  thing  to  eat  in  f  lie  kitchen  ?       They  bad. 

When  you  were  at  the  Barona,  did  you  ever  know  any  balls  given  by 
the  priooass  Hmn  f        I  have. 

Who  oaad  to  attend  those  balls  ?  The  country  people  of  low  rank 
in  life. 

Did  the  pnnoesa  uae  to  danoe  with  thoae  perMos  ?  No^  she  danced 
by  hcraeU^  and  sometiroes  with  Pergami. 

Did  she  dance  at  the  aame  time  with  the  country  pieople  and  low 
people,  who  were  there  at  those  balls?       She  did. 

Do  you  know  the  wife  of  the  innkeeper  of  the  St  Christopher  ?     I  do. 

Wm  she  at  those  balb?        She  came  twice. 

Do  you  know  any  of  the  other  women  who  came  to  those  baRs? 
There  came  the  daughters  of  the  farmer  who  hired  the  Barona. 


tTi  EXAMIMilTiON   M* 

What  do  yoa  mean  by  ''hiring  fke  Baroaar  d^f^mmtn  Hk  teaant 
ofthefannY  Y«%  tiM aan  w ho  hirad  tlia  kM  of  Uid BawM t Hie 
tenants 

IftwhatMMadMHiadaMMigtalwplaGer       lottie  dWii|4^-^ 

'Wci«  any  of  the  other  rooHi  wad  npao  thaae  oeeaaioBS>  ^^ittn 
were. 

What  oawr  loanat  It  wm  a  room  MXt  to  it  if«hkk  M  on  In  Hie 
itairi  that  led  into  the  room  of  the  princess. 

At  thoaebalbdid  any  ofthe  nobility  of  the  neighboorfabod  attend!  No. 
~  At  the  Barona  hate  you  seen  theprinccat  andPtofgami  tp|i!^rY 
I  have. 

Where  I       In  the  Icitdben.  and  walking  nuny  times. 

When  you  hare  seen  them.walkin|^  were  they  walking  alone,  or  was 
any  other  |^mn  with  them  Y       I  have  seen  them  alone. 

Dojoukaowaperaoaof  the  name  of  Mahomet?       1  do. 

Hare  yoa  erer  seen  him  perform  any  damx*  I        I  have. 

Have  yon  at  any  time  whan  MahooMt  has  been  performing  his  dance 
seen  the  princess  f        Her  royal  highness  was  present 

In  what  manner  did  Mahomet  dance  or  perform  at  that  traief  He 
did  so.  [flerr  Me  wilnatt  made  m  motion,  snapping  the  fimgertp  and  imi- 
fccn^  •  Mart  ofeeutmut  daace.] 

Were  those  the  only  motions  he  made  ?  I  have  seen  him  several 
diflereut  times  always  make  the  same  gcsticalations. 

Have  you  seen  the  princess  present  upon  more  than  one  occasion^  or 
only  one  occasion,  when  Mahomet  was  performing  this  dance  f  1 
have  seen  her  more  than  once. 

Where  ?        At  the  Villa  d*£ste  and  the  Barona. 
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*  There  is  in  the  first  volume  of  WnumlCe  Memoirsp  a  description  of 
an  Italian  dance»  called  TarenteUa,  which  the  anthor^  in  company  with 
manyotfwf  gent]emea»  witncmed  atijady  Hanriltoo's  h«m^  hr wyear 
1801.  The  dancers  were  Sir  WilMam  and  Lady  HnmUton.  her  lady- 
ship*«  maid.servant;  the  Duke  de  Noia.  and  il  remale  Cppl»  p^rfiictly 
black.  **  It  wooldy**  he  says,  «■  be  dHBcuIl  to  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  this  dance;  but  the  Fandango  and  SeqoedilU  of  the  Spwnards  pre- 
sent an  image  of  it  Msdame  de  Stael  haa  likewise  titimfHik  te  de- 
scribe  it ;  but  she  has  softened  down  the  voluptuous  features  that  ren- 
der it  too  powerful  over  the  imagination  and  the  senses,  for  she  admits 
the  *  Mihmpe  de  Pudeur  et  de  YoUatt  inherent  in  ifte  exhibitkm. 
which  conveyed  an  idea  of  the  JBEi^nrdeni^  or  India  daneing  ghria  ^  We 
must  lecalkc^  says  Sir  Nathnnipl,  ''that  the  two  perfonnam  aw  sup- 
posed to  be  a  satyr  and  nymph,  ov  rather  a  foun  and  Bacchante.  It  is 
certainly  of  a  nature  not  to  be  performed,  except  lieibre  a  select  com* 
pany,  and  the  screams^  attitodei^  starti^  and  embraces  vrith  whvchit  was 
intermingled,  gave  it  a  peeuMar  cfaaraetnr.**  VokMv,  in  his  tmvda  thi»ogh 
Egypt  and  9yrU^  censnrai,  vrith  the  ntmost  indignaHoo^  the  kscrrious 
dances  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  Spanish  fandango  is  mentioned  with 
great  disapprobation  by  Bour^ng. 


Inwbat  ptrt  of  the  hoos^  or  wanil  ia  thelioi|K  UwtUiamiBQQiiiras 
pmoptt       Twioeutbelutcheo^  at  other  tunet  in  the  court,  ...^  ./<< . 

Upon  those  occaiione  whea  the  prince*  wu  preseat,  did  Mahomift  d* 
«qrtfaiiigwithmy:jp4ftofhiedveMf ,  ^o^toojcbiebfeedieiaiid.inidc 
•  kMof  aroU  of  it^  end  made  ao^fflidteyciMiliaAtfi  tie /rone  ^lii 
per  «ii.^ 

In  what  pofilion  fvaa  that  roll  f  Wit)i  J&m  hirfffhen  tviifced  re«nd 
before,  lo*. 

When  the  princeMi  was  preaent  apoo  thoie  oeewioii»  .d4'  ehe  look  at 
Mahomet?       She  did. 

Did  die  say  or  do  any  thing  upon  thoae  occasions  ?  j^  She  laughedt 

CBOSS^BXiiMlNBD    BT    MB.   WlLbB. 

When  did  yon  leave  the  princess's  aeriiee  f       tn  the  year  1S17. 

Were  you  disdiai^ged  for  drunkenness  ?       No. 

Did  you  go  away  of  yoar  own  accord?  When  she  set  ont  to  go 
to  Rome,  I  was  left  behind,  with  six  dther  senranti. 

Do  yon  mean  that  yon  were  discharged  at  thsrt  tiine  ?  I  vf^ii  liut 
my  discharge  was  when  she  set  out^  till  a  farther  order,  arid  this  fiartbtff 
order  never  camew 

Did  you  receive  any  pay  from  the  princess  after  that?    Nd,  I  did  liot. 

What  service  did  you  next  enter  into?  In- the  house' of  ti  priest  r  I 
went  into  Uie  service  of  a  priest,  bnt  I  do  not  remember  his  name. ' 

Where  did  he  live  ?  At  Milan ;  he  vraa  the  minisfenr  df  the  ^i^eat 
ho^illBl  at  Mfln.' 

How  long  did  you  live  in  his  service?        A  year.  '  '  i 

Living  a  year  in  his  service,  do  you  mean  Aat  you  do  no€= fcnefilf  his 
name  ?        1  do  not  remember  the  name. 

When  did  yon  enter  into  that  person's  service  ?  When  I  left  thi* 
princess. 

Row  soon  after  the  princess  left  to  go  to  Rome  ?       After  six  asonths. 

Do  you  mean  that  yon  were  out  of  service  for  six-  motpths  after  you 
leftf  the  princew  ?       Now  I  remember  the  name  of  the  priest  is  caflc^l 

Dfo  you  BMan  that  you  were  out  of  service  six  months.        I  waa 
Where  did  yon  Kve  during  that  time  ?        In  my  house  at  LfMi 
How  did  yon  snppMt  yourself  dnring  that  time  ?        From  my  hoase. 
How  did  yousui^^  yourself  during  that  time?        Economically, 
vrith  my  money. 
Are  you  a  married  mart,  or  were  you  a  married'  man  at  thitt  tftefe  f     I 

walC 

^  The  nsotions  of  the  witness  being  dtrected  towards  their- lordships 
were  not  distinctly  seen  below  the  bar.  < 
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tiling,  except  wImb  I  wu  aeot  for,  when  1  knew  DoUiiiig  of  this. 

Were  you  exuiined  at  MiUn  ?        I  wu. 

How  often  ?        Onoe. 

Wuyoarexiniiution  putinlo  wrilingV        It  wu. 

Hkve  you  leea  that  exunioRtioa  lioce  t        I  have  not  - 

Have  you  ever  been  examined  lince,  cither  at  Milan  or  in  Engbiud  T 
I  have  been  esunined  abo  io  Englaod. 

Had  the  penon  who  examioed  you  any  paper  to  exaniine  you  from  ? 

Hedid  write,  but  I  do  not  know  what  paper  he  bad;  be  wrote  down 
wbirtlnid. 

The  quertlon  it,  wbatber  tbe  penon  wbo  examioed  yon  read  a  papert 
He  did. 

■    Wbo  qi^ed  to  yon  to  come  to  Engbud  T        Tbf  gorerotneat  at 
MUu. 

Were  you  at  tliat  time  in  your  place  with  the  architect?       I  was. 

Hbv«  you  given  up  your  place  t        Tbey  have  taken  me  to  bring  me 
bere,  and  ao  I  waa  obliged  to  give  it  op. 

D«  yon  know  a  penon  named  fiaatelht        I  do. 

Have  j'ou  liad  any  c<«imunication  with  him  idjice  you  left  tbe  ,prin- 
cen'i  aervice  t        I  have  not 

Do  you  know  M^jocchit        I  know  him  here. 

How  long  have  you  been  here?        1  do  not  remember  bow  long  I 
have  been  here ;  I  do  not  remember  bow  many  day*. 

Hare  you  aeen  U^joccU  every  day  linee  you  have  been  Jteref        I 
have; 
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You  have  beeo  deacribiog  some  dancet  of  Mabomet;  who.  were  pre- 
lent  when  thoae  dances  were  performed  f  The  princess  and^the 
baroo. 

Were  you  present  ?       I  was. 

Was  anybody  else?  There  were  many  olher%  but  I  paid  no  at* 
tention  to  who  they  were. 

BB-EXAMINBD   BY   MR.   ATTORNBT-^BKEBAl. 

You  have  been  asked,  whether  the  person  who  examined  you  in  En^ 
land  had  a  paper  in  liis  hand,  and  whether  he  read  it ;  did  he  Aead  it 
aloud  to  you,  or  was  he  reading  it  to  himself?        He  read  it  to  himself. 

You  have  said  that  you  do  not  know  how  long  you  have  been  ii^ 
England ;  have  you  been  in  England  more  than  once  ?        Yes. 

Do  you  remember  how  long  ago  it  is,  the  first  time  that  you  came 
here  ?        I  do  not  remember  tlie  day,  1  have  it  not  in  my  mind. 

Where  did  you  come  to  when  you  firbt  came  to  England  ?  iTo 
the  inn. 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  inn  where  you  landed  the  first  time 
you  came  ?        I  do  not  know,  because  it  was  in  the  night. 

Did  any  thing  happen  there  the  first  time  you  came? 

Mr.  Denman  objected  to  the  question,  rather  to  savO:  the 
time  of  the  house,  than  with  any  other  view.  Xhe  witness, 
having  stated  diat  he  had  been  twice  in  Engknd,  was  now 
asked  what  he  did  at  the  former  time.  The  cross-examination 
of  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Wilde),  had  led  to  nothmg  con- 
nected with  the  former  residence  of  the  witness  in  England ; 
and  he  would  put  it  to  the  house  whether  such  a  mode  of  re- 
examination was  either  decent  or  proper. 

The  Attorney-general  said,  that  whether  his  mode  of  ex- 
amination was,  or  was  not, ''  decent  or  proper,"  would  be  de- 
termined by  their  lordships.  The  witness  had  been  questioned 
upon  the  cross-examination,  as  to  the  lengih  of  time  he  had 
been  in  England.  Those  questions  would  not  have  been  fuiked 
but  with  a  view  to  some  future  obsecyation  upon  the  evidence ; 
and  he  submitted  that  he  had  a  right  to  question  the  witness 
as  to  the  period  of  time,  and  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  had 
lived.  If  the  cross-examination  had  been  ''  decent  and  pro- 
per,** the  re-examination  was  equally  so. 
^  Mr.  Denman  thought  that  the  best  answer  to  the  le^rnec) 
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bberty  Ip  aaktmy  queidoiii  which  arose  out  of  Ae  civis-ex 
aminmtion  of  die  witness. 

Did  any  thing  oocw  npon  Toor  first  coming  to  England  wfakfaeiMMei 
j-ou  ta  ivcoUect  nboot  wbat  time  It  waa  that  yoa  came  here  f  1  da 
not  remembar  nheo  I  arttved  in  England. 

Is  there  nny  ciTCuinatance  nhich  will  re*ife  your  recollectioBT  Tb« 
first  time  I  came  to  England  I  landed  at  Dover. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  England  then  t         A  night  and  a  day. 

Where  did  you  go  then  f 

Mr.  Denman.— How  can  where  he  went  to  on  the  first 
occmion  have  aaj  thing  to  do  with  the  second  1 

I'he  Lord-Chancellor  did  not  see  the  utility  of  the  eiatn^ 
nation.  It  appeared  to  him  drflicutt  to  appiy  what  happenea 
at  Dover  to  the  present  case. 

The  Attorney -general  had  heard  questions  put  to  the  wit- 
ness, upon  the  cross-examination,  as  to  the  time  he  had  beea 
in  England,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  living.  The 
intent  of  those  questions  was  obvious;  and  he  was  now  trying 
to  satisfy  tbe  house  of  the  reasons  which  had  ted  to  that  mode 
of  living. 

Mr.  Denman  apprehended,  then,  diat  the  itatenient  of  the 
learned  Attomey-general  stated  faim  out  of 'court;  becius* 
•ay  observations  as  to  the  witnesses  living  together  would 
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equally  arise,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  ilmt'ibP*\pnng. 
The  house,  he  thought,  vrould  not  enter  into  a  trial  tX  th#¥ie# 
bsue — what  particuTaf  mlbtiTes,  after  the  witness  baid'flMt 
come  to  England,  had  led  to  his  gomg  back.  He  opposed 
the  questions,  in  order  to  exclude  evidence  which,  though 
irrelevant  and  unimportant,  was  meant  to  prejudice  the  case 
of  his  client. « 

After  a  short  consultation  with  the  judges,  the  Lord»Chan* 
cellor  stated  their  opinion  to  be,  that  the  question  co«19  mot 
be  put.  But,  previous  to  the  examination  going  on,  die 
short-hand  writer  was  desired  to  read  the  three  preceding 
questions  and  answers^  which  was  done  accordingly. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  understood  their  lordships  to  have 
put  an  hypothetical  case,  on  which  their  decision  was  founded.' 
He  hoped  the  same  latitude  would  be  allowed  to  her  Majesty'^ 
counsel  on  any  future  occasion. 

The  short^hand  writer  was  then  called  upon  by  the  'Lord- 
Chancellor  to  read  that  part  of  the  cross-examination  altuded 
to  by  the  Attorney-general.    This  haying  been  done. 

The  Lord-Chaneellor  said,  he  did  not  see  ttiat  in  that  evi- 
dence there  was  conveyed  any  imputation  that  the  witneaaea 
lived  together. 

BXAMINBD  BY  THB  LOBDS. 

Marquis  of  Lomidotim.— On  the  occasion  on  which  you  have  de- 
scribed Mahomet  to  have  used  certain  gesticnlations  in  the  presence  of 
her  royal  highness,  twice  in  the  kitchen,  and  once  in  the  court,  can  you 
state  from  your  own  knowledge,  wtether,  on  those  occasions,  Mahomet 
had  been  sent  for  by  her  royal  highness  for  tliat  purpose  ?  Her  loyal 
higbnetfl  never  sent  for  Mahomet,  her  royal  highnesa  altogether  did  not 
send  for  Mahomet. 

You  have  described  that  Mahomet  twisted  part  of  his  breeches  into  a 
ron,  do  you  know  what  tiiat  roll  was  meant  to  represent  ?  It  seems  as 
if  it  was  the  membrum  virile. 

When  this  was  performed*  did  her  royal  highnew  retire,  or  did  the 
itmain  at  the  place  where  she  was?  She  remained  there  and 
laogfaed. 

When  you  state  that  her  rofal  highness  did  not  send  for  Mahomet  ob 
tbe  occasion  of  his  using  certaia  geatlculationi,  do  you  mean  that  her 
royal  highness  did  not  send  you  for  Mahomet,  or  thai  you  kaow  that 


of  the  witness  to  the  quesbon,  whetfaei  her  royal  bighaeu  fawl 
Mit  for  Mahomet,  should  be  read. 

"Hie  ahort-hand  writer  read  the  questtcm  and  answer;  viz., 
"  On  the  occasion  on  which  jou  itw  Mahomet  use  certain 
gesbculations  in  her  Royal  Highnesa's  presence,  can  you 
state,  on  your  own  knowledge,  that  he  was  sent  for  by  her 
royal  h^hness  i  Hw  royal  bjghnets  did  not  send  for  him — 
not  altogether." 

Does  tbc  witiMN  mean  to  lay,  that  her  royal  highoew  did  not  send 
him  far  Mahomet,  or  that  she  did  not  send  for  Msh<»iKt  at  all  T  I  newtt 
•aw  id;  person  seot  to  fetch  bira.  I  don't  know  (bat  my  penoo  nas 
leot  i  but  1  know  she  came  mben  he  wu  dsndog. 

How  long  did  Ae  remain  present  wheu  Mahomet  wai  making  those 
gesticulations  t  When  the  came  I  taw  her,  but  bow  bng  she  stayed 
1  paid  no  attentioD  to,  for  I  attended  to  my  duty. 

Did  her  royal  highness  appear  to  receire  mucli  gratification  on  these 
occasions  I       Very  gred. 

Mr.  Denman  observed,  that,  in  a  court  of  law,  endence  re- 
lative to  the  fe^ngs  of  an  lodividoal  would  not  be  considered 
•dmiasibie. 

Did  any  thing  psrticukr  happen  to  you  upon  your  first  arrival  at 
Dover  t       Yea,  much. 

State  vhst  that  was. 

Mr.  Denman  objected  to  this  question,  and  he  humbly 
prayed  their  lordsbips  to  consider  whedier  hia  objection  wci-c 
well  or  ill  founded  before  die  question  was  put.  He  aub- 
milted,  tbat  unless  the  circumstance  alluded  to  could  be  stated 
to  have  happened  in  the  presence  of  her  ro^Ml  highnen-,  or 
could,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  connected  with  her  agents, 
dimr  lordships  could  not,  according  to  the  received  rules  of 
evidence  wluch  govemied^tlie  inferior  cofiits,  allow  the  qoes- 
lioii  to  be  put. 
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Mr.  Brougham  said,  their  lordships  had  always  Wen  ready 
to  give  a  certain  liberty  to  counsel  in  olyecting  to  questions 
that  appeared  irregular ;  and,  if  they  looked  to  former  tnab 
in  that  house — he  spoke  particularly  of  regular  trials— they 
would  find  diat  the  party  prosecuted  had  been  allowed  so  to 
object,  by  the  indulgence  of  their  lordships.' 

The  Lord-Chancellor  said,  that  if  any  thing  like  a  leading 
question  were  asked,  it  could  only  be  justified  by.^what  ;had 
occurred  before.  He  apprehended  that,  until  it  could  be 
shown  (if,  indeed,  it  could  be  shown)  that  her  royal  highness 
was  connected  in  some  way  or  other  with  what  happened  at 
Dover,  the  circumstances  that  took  place  there  could  not  be 
received  in  evidence.  The  noble  lord  who  put  the  question 
might  give  reasons  for  asking  it,  and  it  would  then  be  for  the 
house  to  decide  whether  it  should  be  put  or  not.  But,  at 
present,  it  was  so  general,  that  the  house  knew  not  how  to 
apply  it. 

The  peer  who  proposed  the  question  said,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  what  had  fallen  firom  the  bar,  he  withdrew  it. 

Viicouut  Faimouih, — The  witness  says  that  the  princess  gave  balls, 
I  wish  to  know  who  asked  the  conapany ;  whether  it  was  tlie  priucess^ 
or  whether  the  servants  were  allowed  to  ask  their  friends?  I  don*t  know 
who  invited  the  company.  They  came ;  but  I  doQ*t  know  who  invited 
them,  because  I  attended  to  my  own  business. 

Then  I  understand  they  were  not  servants*  balls  ?         They  were  not 

Lardde  DunstanvilU, — Did  you  consider  the  motions  of  Mahomet  as 
the  mere  customary  motions  of  that  person  in  his  dance  ?  He  always 
made  those  gestures  as  a  customary  act  in  his  dance. 

Earl  ofDamley, — During  those  exhibitions  of  Mahomet,  were  there 
■lany  persons  present?  were  women *present  as  well  as  men ?  There 
were  no  women. 

The  examination  of  this  witness  closed  here. 


Then  Louisa  Demont  *  was  called  in  and  sworn,  and  exa- 
mined through  the  interpretation  of  the  Marchese  di  Spineto. 


*  This  witness,  of  whom  the  public  have  heard  so  much,  wore  a  hand- 
some black  satin  hat,  ornamented  with  feathers ;  a  muslin  ruff,  highly 
plaited ;  a  white  silk  handkerchief  over  her  neck  and  bosom,  and  a 
Mack  satin  gown,  vandyked  at  tlie  top,  and  profusely  decorated  with 


fSO  BKAdffNATIOII-er 

.  Mr.  ITtttuMif*— Yon  do  nol  aiidenttiid  £mlM^:40  ^furnf '      Trte 

How  loDg have  you  been  in  England?       Treiie  DMNik 

Hafeiwtyda  talked  Englirii  at  all?       IVte  pen. 

Ha?e  Von  not  been  in  thelMbit  offpeakiaf  EogUth?  fH  9mi^ 
airm^:ik€  M^hi$€  lii  Sfinm.}  )cai|iio*  qiMk  H;  ludoMtandit 
▼ery  little. 

Bssmmd  by  the  SoHcitor-general,  through  the  interpretation 

of  the  Marchese  di  Spineto. 

Of  mhtlt  cooBtry  are  you  a  natifef  Oftbe  Payiide  Van^  6«fU^ 
lerland.  

Are  you  of  the  protettont  or  tiie  catboKc  relifionV/  I  an  a  pra- 
tettant. 

Did  you  enter  into  tlie  aenrice  oftbe  Prinoeti  of  Wales?  I  hare 
l>een. 

Where  did  you  reside  at  that  time^  just  before  you  went  into  her  ser* 
vice,  what  was  your  home?         At  C^dombter. 

Where  did  you  first  go^  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  Prinoen  dT 
Wales?        To  Geneva. 

Did  you  make  any  engagement  with  the  Princess  of  Wales  at  Geneva, 
or  did  you  make  an  engagement  after  you  bad  seep  heraCGeaeva? 
1  had  engaged  myself  to  hve  in  her  service,  with  her  maitre  dliotd. 
for  five  years. 

Was  that  at  Geneva  ?        Yes. 

Did  you  enter  into  her  service  in  fact  at  Geneva,  or  did  you  after- 
wards enter  into  her  service  at  any  otiier  place|?  I  entered  her  royal 
highnesses  service  at  Lausanne. 

Did  you  proceed  with  her  royal  highness  from  Lausanne  to  Milan  ? 
I  did. 

You  have  sUted,  that  you  entered  into  the  service  of  her  royal  high- 
ness for  five  years ;  in  what  situation  or  capacity  did  you  enter  into  her 
service  ?        As  first  femme-de-chambre. 

State  when  you  arrived  at  Milan  of  whom  the  suite  of  her  royal  high- 
nei«  consisted?        Gentlemen,  or  all  together. 

State  first  the  gentlemen?        There  were  four  gentlemen.  Sir 'Wil- 
liam Gell,  Mr.  Craven,  Doctor  Holland,  and  Mr.  Hi>a8e. 
■ —  - 

fiouaces  at  bottom.  She  is  the  smartest-dre«»ed  of  /emmcs  de  chambrff 
but  neither  the  youugest  nor  the  prettiest.  She  seems  to  bo  about  thirty- 
MX  years  of  age :  in  complexion  she  is  a  brunette:  her  checks  sunk  and 
shrivelled,  and  her  e^e  more  lemarkable  for  an  expression  of  conning 
than  of  intellect.  She  advanced  to  the  bar  with  a  degree  of  confidence 
which  even  the  fieuetrating  glance  of  Mr.  Brougham,  who  eyed  her  motit 
p(TM*veringly  •*  from  top  to  toe,"  did  not  at  all  atfect 
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State  wiiat  ladies  compoaed  her  suite  at  that  Gme  I  Lady  Elizabeth 
Forbes. 

At  what  phce-did  yon  lodge  apoo  your  arrival  at  Milan  ?     lo  «d  ion. 

What  was  the  name  of  that  iouf        The  Royal  Hotel,  I  believe. 

Do  yoa  remember  a  person  of  the  name  of  Pergami,  who  was  en- 
gaged at  that  place  in  the  service  of  her  royal  Ingfaneiisf  I  remember 
It  well. 

In  what  situation  or  capacity  was  he  engaged  to  serve  her  royal  high'> 
ness?       As  courier. 

As  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  how  many  days  was  this  before  her 
royal  higbnesi  quitted  Milan?  About  a  fortnight;  I  do  not  recollect 
exactly. 

During  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  to  which  you  have  spoken,  did 
Pergami  wait  at  table  upon  her  royal  highness  ?    Yes,  h<!  waited  at  table. 

From  Milan,  did  her  royal  highness  pass  through  Rome  in  her  way 
to  Naples?        Yes^  she  passed  through  Rome.; 

Do  you  recollect  a  young  person  of  the  name  of  William  Austin  being 
with  her  royal  highness  ?        I  do. 

Before  the  priocess  arrived  at  Naples,  where  was  William  Austin  in 
the  habit  of  sleeping  usually  ?  Generally  he  slept  in  the  room  of  ber 
foyal  highness. 

Do  yoQ  recollect  in  whsT  house  her  royal  highness  slept  on  the  night 
belbte  dm  enlered  the  city  of  Naples?       In  a  country  house. 

Do  yoa  itcollBCt  whether  Williaai  Anstin  alept  in  the  room  of  her 
nyal  hi|^iiie«  in  that  coootry  hoaae?  I  cannot  positively  say  about 
that  night,  but  generally  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  the  room 
with  her  toyal  htghoess. 

Had  her  royal  highness^  about  that  time,  any  conversation  with  you 
about  the  place  of  sleeping  of  William  Austin?  Her  royal  highness 
told  met  during  that  sanM  evening,  in  the  country  house,  that  William 
Aostiu  had  become  too  big  a  boy  to  sleep  in  her  own  room,  aud  be 
■oat  have  a  diamber  to  himseMl 

Up  to  this  period,  of  whidt  yoa  have  been  speaking,  did  Pergami 
breakfast  and  dine  with  the  other  servants  ?  .  He  dined  always  at  our 
table,  the  table  at  which  I  dined. 

Do  yoa  know  what  room  was  allotted  for  Pergami  upon  the  irst 
•igfat  of  his  arrival  at  Naples?        I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  remember  the  room  in  which  he  slept  on  the  second  night  of 
year  arrival  at  Naples  ?        Yes,  I  do. 

Was  that  room  near  the  room  wliich  was  occupied  by  her  royal  high- 
ness f        Itwasnearl 

Waa  there  an   internal  communication  between  the  two  rooms? 

There  was  one. 

T.  3  Q 
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WW  wu  there  between  tbe  two  cbMBbenf  A  tmA  eabiHet 
with. a  fire-plice,  and  a  psHage. 

Could  }'ou  pan  from  the  room  of  the  princeai  bto  the  rooa  of  F^r- 
gami,  b;  going  akiDg  that  paiMge,  and  through  tbe  MulIeabinMt   V**. 

Was  there  any  door  communicating  from  that  pusage  to  any  oDwr 
pMt  of  the  house  t        There  waa  a  door  that  led  out  of  the  paaiafe.' 

When  that  door  nai  cloaed,  and  when  the  door  of  her  royal  liigkiieai'a 
uMrttnent  wat  cloaed,  and  the  outer  door  of  Pei^tDi**  room  waavIoMd, 
could  any  body  bare  acceai  to  thoae  room*  tod  that  pwagct  No, 

Owre  were  oaly  thcae  doon. 

Did  her  royat  highneaa,  on  the  tnala^  after  ber  airinl  at  Kiple% 
go  to  tbe  opera  t  Her  royal  highDeu  told  me  whilit  I  wtt  dreiMng 
ber  that  abe  waa  going  to  the  opera. 

Did  abe  return  eariy  or  late  tnm  (be  open  that  evening^  It 
tceaied  to  me  that  abe  retomed  early. 

Upon  ber  retuni  where  did  abe  got  I  fbund  her  in  ber  btd- 

Were  you  in  the  bed-room  youraelf  t        I  wu  not  there,  but  abe  aent 

Upon  your  arrival  in  the  bed-room  of  the  princea^  what  did  the 
princeaa  do  t  Her  royal  higbneia  croaed  the  psKagc,  and  went  Into 
the  cabinet. 

Do  you  know  where  Pergami  wai  at  Hiat  timet        I  do  not  know. 

AQer  her  royal  liighnvaa  had  gone  into  the  cabinet,  whit  did  ibe 
tbet)  dot  1  do  not  know  what  ihe  did,  but  ahe  returned  )mmediale>y 
into  the  bed-room  where  I  was. 

Didfbeaay  any  thing  to  you;  did  ihe  give  you  any  ordenl  Her 
loyal  highneM  told  me  to  forbid  William  Aoatin  to  enter  into  her  room, 
becuiae  ahe  wished  to  iteep  quietly. 

Where  did  William  Anttin  ileep  that  nigfat  t  In  a  mull  cabinet, 
wbere  he  remained  all  the  time  we  were  at  Napka. 

Waa  that  cabinet  adjoining  to  the  bed-room  of  tb«  princeMt  It 
f);iwnenr,  there  waa  a  door  of  communication. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  door  waa<^n  or  ihutthat  night  t  I 

aaw  it  ihul. 

When  tliat  door  wu  shut,  waa  there  any  nxnmDnicatjon  between  that 
cabinet  and  the  poMage  of  which  you  baT«  ipoken  t  There  wu  none 
btit  the  paaiage. 

What  beds  were  there  that  night  in  the  bed-room  of  the  princeait 
Two ;  a  large  one  and  a  amall  one. 

What  wai  tlie  imall  bed?       Thetrarellingbedof  ber  roya) highnett. 

Did  her  royal  highnev  utually  ileep  oo  that  bed  t  She  alept  m  it 
generally. 
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« 

Wai  that  bed*  or  no^  made  op  that  night  far  her  royal  bi^netif 
I  saw  ID  the  ereniDg  that  it  was  made. 

Did  you  take  any  notice  of  the  other  bed»  whether  there  were  iheeti 
on  it,  or  not?        1  taw  afterwards  that  there  were  no  sheets. 

How  long  did  yoo  remain  with  her  royal  highness  that  night  before' 
you  left  the  bed-room  f       Some  mifitite%  a  rery  little  time. 

Did  you  make  any  obserration  upon  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highnett 
at  that  time  in  the  bed-room  I        I  saw  ahe  waa  extremely  agitated. 

What  was  your  reason  for  remaining  only  a  few  minutes  ?•  Be- 
cause her  royal  highness  sent  me  away  immediately. 

Had  that  been  her  usual  practice  ?        It  had  not. 

What  time  the  next  morning  did  you  see  her  royal  highnea  I  I  do 
not  remember  precisely. 

As  nearly  as  you  can  recollect?  Nearly  eleren  o^cloek;  or  aboat 
eleven  o*clock. 

Was  that  later,  or  about  her  usual  time  ?    It  was  nearly  her  usual  time. 

When  did  you  sec  Pergami  that  morning?  I  did  not  see  him  during 
the  whole  of  the  morning. 

When  was  it  that  you  first  saw  him  that  day,  and  where  ?  Al 
dinner. 

Did  you  take  notice  of  the  princess's  travelling  bed  in  the  morning! 
I  did. 

What  observation  did  you  make,  as  to  whether  it  had  been  slept  in 
or  not?        I  observed  thai  nobody  had  slept  in  it 
,  Did  yoa  observe  the  larger  bed,  what  appearance  that  had  ?       1  did. 

What  observation  did  yon  make  upon  the  large  bed  ?  I  observed 
it  had  been  occupied* 

Can  you  inform  their  lordshipa  more  particularly  of  the  state  of  it  I 
I  cannot. 

Was  it  much  or  i^ittle  deranged  or  tumbled  ?       Not  much. 

Do  you  know  where  Pergami  slept,  during  the  whole  time  he  resided 
at  Naples  from  that  period  ?       In  his  room . 

Is  that  the  room  which  yoo  have  described  ?        Yes. 

Was  it  near  or  at  a  distance  from  the  rooms  of  the  other  servant*? 
There  was  only  Mr.  Hieronimus  who  slept  on  the  same  side  of  the  house* 

Where  did  Mr.  Hieronimus  sleep  ?  In  a  room  which  had  a  door  in 
a  corridor,  which  was  before  entering  the  room  of  her  royal  highness; 
tlie  two  doors  were  in  the  same  passage* 

Did  you,  whilst  you  resided  at  Naples^  ever  see  Pergami  in  the  bed- 
room of  her  royal  highness,  or  in  her  dressing-room  ?  1  have  seen 
him  in  the  bed-room  very  often. 

Who  was  it  that  at  Naples  assisted  her  royal  higbneii  in  making  h»t 
toilette  ?        I. 

3  Q2 


wImMntM  ind  |li»  ^ipeaniiio^  ol  one  penon  haviog  a^ 
MiMW  liluui  oue  pencMi. 

How  was  that  bed  oo  tlie  subaequent  nigbto;  had  it  the  a|>pear»iice 
of  one  person  having  slept  in  it,  or  more  than  one  person  ?       I  have 
always  seen  the  same  thing. 
At  Naples?        Yes,  at  Naples. 

Was  it  your  business,  4aring  a  part  of  the  time  of  the  residence  at 
Naples^  to  make  the  princess's  bed  f         Towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
time  we  remained  at  Naples  it  was  I  who  made  the  bed. 
Did  yqu  make  the  small  traveirng  bed  ?        I  did. 
Did  you  make  it  up  every  day  ?        I  do  not  remember  at  Naples. 
Do  yoQ  mean  to  say  you  do  not  remember  during  any  part  of  the  time 
at  Naples  f        Not  during  the  whole  time. 

Do  you  remember  a  masked  ball  tliat  was  given  to  Murat  by  her 
royal  highness  ?        1  remember  it. 

Where  was  the  place  where  it  was  given  f        At  a  house  on  the  sesp 
shore. 

Where  did  her  royal  highness  dress  herself  for  that  ball  f        In  a  small 
room  on  the  second  floor. 
In  the  house  where  the  ball  was  ?        In  the  same  house. 
In  what  character  did  she  Brst  appear  ?        In  the  character  of  a 
eooatry  wouBo  in  the  aeighboarbood  of  Naples. 

Whose  business  was  it  Oo  annst  her  royal  highness  in  putting  on  her 
dress  for  the  bdl  I        Mine. 
Did  yoQ  go  to  that  house  ?       I  did. 

Did  Pergami  also  go  t       Yes,  he  went  with  me  in  the  same  carriage. 
When  theprinoeaBdreised  herself  in  the  dreis  yon  have  described  of 
a  Neapolitan  peasant,  who  asBsted  her  in  dressing  ?        I. 

How  long  did  her  royal  highness  remain  at  the  ball  in  the  character 
of  a  Neapolitan  peasant?        About  an  hour. 
Did  she  afterwards  return  for  the  purpose  of  changing  her  dress  ?   Yes. 
What  dress  did  she  assame  the  second  time,  what  character  ?       The 
Geoius  of  History. 
Did  she  change  her  dress  entirely  for  that  purpose  ?       Yes. 
Did  you  assist  her  in  changing  her  dress  ?        I  did  not 
Who  assisted  her  in  changing  her  dress  ?        Pergami  went  into  her 
dressing-room ;  there  were  two  room^  an  ante-room,  and  a  dressing- 
room. 
Where  did  you  stay  yourself?        In  the  ante-roonu 
Did  you  see  Pergami  go  into  the  dressing-room  ?        1  saw  hun  enter. 
How  loug  did  the  princess  remam  in  the  dressing-room  before  she 
came  out  with  her  dress  entirely  changed?       I  do  not  remember  pre- 
«aely. 
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How  toon  after  did  you  lee  her  royal  bighnettf  f  mm  her  at  the 
MoineDt  we  were  g;oing  to  our  house. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  or  not  you  saw  her  royal  highnew  aoon  af- 
ter Fergami  returned  from  the  ball  in  the  manner  you  have  detcribed. 
I  do  not  remember. 

Was  there  any  garden  belonging  to  this  house  where  the  princess 
lived  at  Naples  ?        Yes,  there  was  a  garden. 

Was  there  any  terrace  in  that  garden  f       There  was  a  small  terrace. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  princess  walking  upon  that  terrace  f  I  hare 
aeen  her  once* 

Alone,  or  with  any  body.        With  Monsieur  Pergami. 

Can  you  describe  how  they  were  walking,  whether  they  were  to- 
gether or  separate  ?      The  princess  was  under  the  arm  of  Mr.  Pergami. 

Do  you  recollect  where  the  princess  was  in  the  habit  of  breakfasting 
at  Naples  ?        In  the  small  cabinet  with  a  fire-place. 

By  that  do  you  mean  the  cabinet  you  have  described  contiguous  to  the 
bed-room  of  Pergami  f        I  do. 

Did  she  breakfast  there  alone,  or  did  any  person  breakfast  with  her  f 
I  do  not  know. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  room  when  her  royal  highness  was  at  breakfkst 
in  that  cabinet?        I  do  not  remember. 

Do  you  remember  Pergami  meeting  with  some  accident  while  he  was 
at  Naples?       I  do. 

Upon  that  occasion  was  there  any  bed  or  sofa  pot  into  the  cabinet? 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  put  for  that  occasion ;  but  I  saw  Pergami 
sittiDg  on  a  sola  in  the  same  cabinet. 

Do  you  know  the  theatre  St  Carlos  at  Naples  ?        1  do. 

Did  yon  ever  go  to  that  theatre  with  her  royal  highness  ?    Yes,  once. 

Who  went  with  her  royal  highness  liesides  you  ?       Mr.  Pergami 

In  what  carriage  did  they  go?        A  hired  carriage. 

Did  Pergami  go  in  the  carriage  with  her  royal  highness?       He  M. 

Where  did  her  royal  highneas  get  into  this  carriage?  We  went 
through  the  terrace  and  the  garden  by  a  small  door  which  led  into  a 
small  street  which  was  by  the  side  of  the  garden. 

What  kind  of  night  was  it,  do  you  happen  to  recollect?  Gloomy, 
very  gloomy,  and  it  rained. 

fi  When  you  fint  arrived  at  the  theatre,  into  what  part  of  the  theatre 
did  you  go?        We  went  up  stairs  into  the  saloon  where  they  walk. 

In  what  way  was  her  royal  highness  dressed?  Her  royal  highness 
was  dressed  in  a  red  cloak ;  a  very  larg«  cloak. 

In  what  way  was  Pergami  dressed?  As  &r  as  I  can  remember,  he 
was  dressed  in  a  red  domino. 

What  had  he  on  his  head  ?        A  large  hat  > 


4^  BZAltlNATIOH  or 

tft^Vhat  dncriptioht        Large. 

Wben  you  got  into  the  taloonwhat  took  plaoef  NtAiug  bi^ 
fttuA  to  irt. 

Did  you  *ftennrd«  go  into  any  otlier  part  of  the  bonaet  We  4q- 
•censed  into  the  pit 

When  you  ^  into  the  pi^  what  happened  T  Htny  ugly  niMb  aur- 
rouniled  n^  and  began  to  make  a  gnat  noiie  ind  hined  m. 

Dearribe  ill  which  look  place  f  Tboae  maaka  annxHinded  jm,  Uti 
M  bad  great  dUBcnlty  to  withdraw,  at  hit  we  went  intoaamaltr^Mi, 

Wai  there  any  thing  particabr  in  the  drcM  wbiuh  her  royd  highnfp 
wwe  ?        Her  draa  waa  very  ugly,  moiiitroat. 

How  long  did  her  royal  highnen  irmain  iii  tlie  wfaok  at  Nqik*t  a* 
well  aa  yoo  recollect  f        About  three  orfournontha^ 

Daring  thattiine,  did  Pergaitri  txmtiDDe  to  wait  at  table  at  ona^  or 
howT        Vca,bedid. 

Did  yen  Buke  any  other  obaemtioiu,  except  aa  yon  hare  alated,  npon 
die  conduct  of  her  royal  highnew  and  Fcrganti  towartb  each  other, 
when  they  were  together  at  Napleat  Only  that  they  were  fiuniliar, 
ooe  towardi  the  otiter. 

How  eariy  did  that  ftmtliarity  cnminence,  at  what  period  f  FiDDi 

the  moment  we  reached  Ntplea. 

Were  the  temnti  in  general  in  the  habit  of  going  into  the  bedroom 
of  her  royal  highnen  without  knoclungf  No,  unleM  they  were  acnt 
Ibr  by  her  royal  bighnev. 

Did  yon  obterre,  in  this  respect,  bow  Pergami  coaduded  himaelf ;  did 
he  go  in  without  knocking,  when  he  was  nottelit  fbrt        He  never 


Did  any  part  of  the  English  suilo  of  her  roya]  highnewquilherwhilrt 
abe  wai  at  Naples  f  Not  daring  our  stay ;  but  wben  we  left  Maples, 
tome  remained  at  Naples. 

Where  <£d  ber  royal  highnen  go  to  from  NapIeaT        To  RoniQ. 

Which  of  the  four  gentlemen,  whoae  namea  you  have  beftwc  mentioned, 
accompanied  her  royal  highneaa  to  Rome;  did  any  of  tl>eaiT  Dt. 
Holbnd. 

Did  the  lady  you  have  mentioned  accompaay  ber  royal  highneta  to 
Rome  r        She  remained  at  Naples. 

What  lady  was  that  t        Lady  Elixabelh  Forbes. 

Had  ber  royal  highness  then  any  English  lady  in  ber  suite  when  abeai- 
tived  at  Rome  t        She  had  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsey. 

Wheu  did  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsey  joiat  As  br  ai  I  recollect,  to- 
warda  the  end  of  the  time  we  were  at  Naplea. 

From  Rome  did  her  royal  highness  go  to  Cirita  Vecchia,  >«d  ^fleT- 
wards  to  Genoa  I        Yes^ 
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Do  yoo  Knember  the  boute  in  which  her  rojal  tijffnitf*^  leMed 
whilst  ihewM«t  Genoa?       Ida 

Wm  there  any  other  English  gentleman,  except  Dr.  HoHaadl^  in  the 
mte  of  her  royal  highneta  at  Genoa  f     Mr.  Hownam  joined  at  Gcmmu 

With  the  exception  of  Dr.  HoUaiid  and  Mr.  Hownam,  was  there  at 
that  time  any  other  Enghah  gentleman  in  her  suite  f  No ;  Lord  Glen- 
benrie  came  erery  day  to  ^ine,  but  I  do  not  know  that  be  was  in  the 
suite. 

Did  Lady  Charlotte  Liodsey  go  to  Genoa?       She  didoot 

Where  did  she  leave  ?        At  Leghorn. 

Do  you  recollect  the  situation  of  the  bed-room  of  the  princess  and  of 
Pergami  at  Genoa  ?        I  dp. 

Were  those  rooms  near  or  distant  from  each  other  ?  Thev  were 
very  near  one  to  another. 

Do  you  recollect  what  separated  them  ?        A  single  room. 

For  what  purpose  was  tliat  room  used  ?  There  was  the  luggage 
of  her  royal  highness,  and  her  royal  highness  dressed  there  also. 

As  far  as  you  recollect,  was  there  any  communication  between  that 
room  and  Pergami's?        There  was. 

Did  they  continue  to  sleep  in  those  rooms  you  liave  described,  during 
the  whole  time  that  her  royal  highness  resided  at  Genoa?       They  did. 

Did  you  observe  where  her  royal  bighnem  breakflttted  at  Genoa? 
1  did. 

Wliere  was  it? *      In  a  smaU  cabinet  at  the  end  of  the  gnrnd  saloon. 

Doyoo  kaow  whether  she  breakiasted  there  ahme  or  not  ?  I  have 
seen  twice  Mr.  Pergami  breakfast  with  her. 

Was  Pergami  at  that  time  courier  ?       He  was. 

Do  you  know  who  waited  at  breakfast  ?  Louis  Pergami  and  Theo- 
dore Majocchi. 

What  relation  is  Louis  Pergami  to  Bartholomew  Pergami  ?  Bro- 
ther to  Mr.  Pergami. 

Do  you  remember  any  garaen  or  shrubbery  belonging  to  that  house 
at  Genoa,  where  her  rojral  highness  resided  ?        I  do. 

Have  «you  ever  seen  her  royal  highness  walking  in  Uiat  shrubbery  ? 
Very  often. 

Did  you  ever  see  Pergami  in  the  shrubbery  ?        I  have. 

Was  her  royal  highness,  when'  walking  in  the  shrubbery,  always 
alone,  or  had  she  any  person  with  her?    Pergami  was  always  with  her. 

How  were  they  walking,;  in  what,  way,  separate  or  together? 
Her  royal  highness  was  upon  an  asi^  but  at  c^r  tinses  they  walked 

together. 

When  you  say  they  walked  together,  describe  in  what  manner  they 
Uralkcd  together  ?        I  have  not  observed. 
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At  GeMa,  where  we*  the  bad^nxwi ocoipM  biffbut  By  tbe'eidc 
oTtbat  of  her  royal  highoen. 

Wai  the  door  between  the  room  occupied  by  f on  ami  the  bed-fdba  of 
bar  royal  highneta  (^)en  at  night,  or  how  T  ffaepriaeeMalkay*  locked 
it  every  might  when  I  went  away. 

Yoa  were  aaked  wbetber  the  door  between  yoor  bed-room  and  that 
of  the  princeM  was  left  opeo  at  nigh^  or  hew;  yoa  «aidit  waa  Ant; 
what  do  yoa  Mean  by  thni,  ihnt  with  the  key,  or  only  ibntt  Her 
royal  highoMa  tnrned  the  key  imtde. 

Wa*  the  bcd-roow  of  Porgami  Ntnate  on  the  Of^K^te  ride  f    It  waa. 

In  Ibe  Dioming,  wbo  let  yon  inlft  the  princesi'a  room  f  The  prin- 
ceta  benelf  cdled  me  from  my  nam. 

DidyMiob«r?e  tbeb^oftbeprinceiB,  whether  it  faid  been  slept  in 
or  not  T         Moat  often  it  had  not  been  ilept  in. 

What  do  you  owan  by  "  PIUBaouTentr*        Ordinarily,  commonly. 

Yoa  have  itated,  that,  after  you  were  iu  your  bed-room,  the  princea 
kicked  the  door  on  the  other  aide ;  bOct  thi^  did  you  bear  any  noiie  of 
any  door  opening,  or  any  other  thing,  in  the  princeai'a  roodi  t 

The  witness  wu  directed  to  withdrew. 

The  witness  was  again  called  in,  and  the  queition  was  pro- 
posed through  the  Marchese  di  Spineto. 

I  have  aometimei  heard  the  noiie  of  a  door  opening  towardi  the  side 
of  ibe  princei^  but  I  do  not  know.wbetlier  it  was  the  door  of  her  room. 

Wai  there  any  other  door  that  you  recollect,  in  that  direction,  except 
the  door  of  tbe  princeM'a  room,  or  the  door  of  Pergnmi'i  room?  There 
waa  a  third  doorinto  the  dreaaing-room  of  her  royal  highncM. 

Woa  that  the  room  which  you  have  dcscribeil  aa  being  the  room  be- 
tween the  bed-room  of  her  royal  highneta  and  Pergami'a  room  f  In 
the  room  which  waa  between  the  two  rooma,  there  was  a  third  door, 
which  waa  in  the  room  where  her  royal  bighuen  brcakfaated. 

After  yoa  had  heard  tbii  door  open,  dtd  yon  hear  any  noiae  in  the 
prinreaa'i  room  dnriog  the  remainder  of  the  night,  or  was  afl  quiet  there? 
All  waa  quiet. 

Waait  yonrbaaineM  at  (be  period  ofwbich  you  are  speaking,  to  make 
ilie  bed  of  ber  royal  higbaeas  T        It  wai. 
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Describe  what  you  were  fn  the  habit  of  doiog  to  ttie  bed  f  I  i^ 
ranged  the  pillows,  and  I  spread  the  clothes. 

Did  you  unmake  the  bed  entirely  f        Very  seldom. 

Why  did  you  not  ?  Because  there  was  no  need  for  it ;  it  was 
made. 

Was  it  iu  that  state  in  the  mornmg  always^  when  you  went  ibr 
tlie  first  time  into  her  royal  higiiness^s  bed*room.9  Almost  every 
morning. 

How  long  did  her  royal  highness  continue  at  Genoa?  Nearly  two 
months. 

During  the  time  that  her  royal  highness  resided  at  Genoa,  did  any  of 
the  relations  of  Pergami  aoter  her  service  ?  Louis  Pergami,  brother 
of  Mr.  Pergami.    . 

Do  you  remember  Faustina  9        1  do. 

Did  she  enter  into  the  service  there  ?  She  was  traveUing  and  ar- 
rived at  Genoa,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  she  entered  the  service  of 
her  royal  highness. 

Did  slielive  in  the  house  of  her  royal  highness?  She  came  ex- 
pressly from  Milan  to  her  royal  highness. 

Did  she  reside  with  her  royal  highness  during  the  remainder  of  the 
tiine  that  her  royal  highness  continued  at  Genoa?        She  did« 

Do  you  know  Perg^ami's  mother  ?        I  do. 

How  did  they  call  her?  They  called  ber  Nonpa,  which  sgmfict 
grandmother,  the  m6ther  of  Mr.  Pergami. 

Did  abe  contUme  to  live  with  her  royal  highness  during  the  remainder 
9f  the  time  the  continued  at  Genoa?        Yes,  as  well  as  Fanatimu 

Was  there  a  little  child,  the  daughter  of  Pergami  ^        Yes. 

What  was  her  name,  and  how  old  was  she  ?  She  was  called  Vic- 
torine,  and  was  about  two  or  three  years  old. 

•    Did  her  royal  highness^  whilst  she  was  at  Genoa,  go  to  look  at  any 
boose  in  the  country  ?        She  did. 

Did  she  say  for  what  purpose  she  went  to  look  at  that  house?  Be* 
cause  she  wished  to  live  there,  ahe  had  a  desire  to  take  it 

Did  she  say  any  thing  about  the  ^nglish  ?  She  aaid,  that  it  was 
distant  from  the  town,  where  there  were  many  English. 

Did  her  royal  highness  say  any  thing  more  upon  that  subject? 
Her  royal  highness  only  said,  that  she  wished  to  take  tfaat^  because  ii 
was  far  from  Genoa  and  the  Englirii. 

Where  did  her  royal  highness  go  to  from  Genoa?  She  went  to 
Milan. 

Did  she  go  to  a  house  in  the  Vlas  Boromeo  ?        Not  immediately. 

How  soon  after  her  arrival  at  Milan  did  she  go  to  that  house  ?  Two 
or  three  days 
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Wbo  went  in  tha  curikge  from  Godcm  to  Hihu  with  ber  lOfd  Ugb- 
MMt       WniMD  AiMttD  ■nd  L 

Did  JOB  Me  Pe^wni  on  tb«  road  t       I  did. 

DidyoaKeberrojalhiKbaeanysDyaiii^ordoMij  tbin^  er  gin 
any  tbing  ta  PcrgMui  on  the  road  t  Her  raf*l  highiwH  gHc  oAea 
•ometfatng  to  e*t  to  Pergami,  uid  uked  hhn  if  be  wanted  any  thing. 

Do  you  mean  that  that  wu  at  Ihft  timet  when  tbey  itoiqied  at  the 
inn^  or  when  tbey  were  traTSllhiK  on  the  road  1  On  the  roa^  b«- 
caiM  we  ate  in  tbe  carriage. 

In  what  character  wm  Pergami  *er*iDg  npon  that  joameyf  He 
was  on  horwbacli,  drcMcd  h  a  coorier. 

Do  joo  recollect  the  Mtaation  of  tbe  bed^xMun*  of  Pergami  and  tbe 
princeM  in  the  Flat  Boromeo  at  Milan  T       I  do. 

Were  they  near  to  or  dittant  from  each  otherf       They  were  near. 

How  long  did  Lady  Charlolte  Caoipbell  continue  at  Milan  with  her 
royal  bighnCMt        I  believe  nearly  a  month  u  far  u  lean  recollect. 

When  Lady  Charlotte  Cuiq>bell  went  iway  and  left  ber  n^al  higb- 
nea^  was  there  any  Gngliab  lady  remaining  in  her  niite  t        No. 

Did  any  other  lady  come  into  the  aitnatioD  of  lady  of  hooonr  I       Yt». 

How  ioon  after  Lady  Cbtflotto  Campbell  had  gone  away  f  A  few 
daya  after. 

Whowaatbalpenont       The  Counten  OMi. 

Bdbreebe  came  Into  the  aerrice  <d  ber  royal  highncM^  had  you  any 
ooDTemtion  with  ber  royal  bighoem  upon  the  nibject,  or  did  ber 
royal  highnem  My  any  thing  to  yoa  npmi  tbe  ntqect  t  She  told  mc 
thatCountcM  OMi  wiihedlocoaK;  Uwt  the  CountenOldi  wiriied  to 
come  into  her  tenict  a*  a  daaw  d'honneiir;  that  her  rojnl  highiKm 
wiahed  to  tdie  the  CoODtem  OMi  into  ber  Mrrice. 
i  At  tbe  time  yoa  bad  Ihia  convenation  with  her  royal  bighnet^  did 
her  royal  bigfaaeM  tell  you  who  the  CounteM  Oldi  waa  t  She  told  me 
only  that  the  wai  a  noMe  lady. 

Do  you  know  what  relation  tbe  Coantem  Oldi  wm  to  Pergami  T  She 
wu  ttte  mter  of  Mr.  Pergami. 

How  aooo  did  yoaliDOW  that  tbe  CounteM  Oldi  wu  atiiter  torerganit 
Two  mcmtfai  after  ber  arrivaL 

Did  ber  royal  bighneM  give  any  other  deKription  of  the  Countcw 
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OU^  omfiltlMtyooliBfie  meDtiooedy  that  die  wm  a  noble  lady  f  She 
only  Miid  that  people  laid  that  she  was  pretty  or  handsome. 

After  this  conTer8ation»  did  you  see  Madame  Oldi  when  -she  <atne 
fttlD  the  serf  ice?       1  did. 

Did  yon  know  whether  she  coidd  speak  French  ?       Not  at  aO. 

Could  her  royal  highness  speak  Italian  ?       Very  little. 

Did  yon  make  any  observation  upon  the  language  of  the  Countess 
Oldiy  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  she  was  a  woman  of  education  ?  I 
only  observed  that  she  spoke  very  vulgar  Italian.  . 

Did  you  ever  see  any  of  her  writing  in  Italian? 

Mr.  Williams  objected :  the  question  |could  not  be  put  if 
any  inference  were  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  style  of  Countess 
Oldi. 

Mr.  Brougham. — This  is  the  first  time  a  woman  has  been 
asked  to  criticise  the  style  of  another  woman  in  a  language 
which  is  not  her  own. 

The  Solicitor-General.-— Perhaps  the  answer  may  be  that 
she  could  not  write.    (Go  on,  go  on). 

The  Lofd-chancellor. — You  may  ask  whether  she  could 

read  and  write.    (Go  on). 

Did  you  make  any  observation  on  the  manners  of  the  Countess  Oldi  ? 
in  your  judgment  were  they  the  manners  of  a  lady  of  distinction  or  not  ? 
fWs^  m^  iaterfupiied  the  reply  of  the  witness.) 

Mr.  Brougham^ — We  make  no  objection  to  the  question : 
we  beg  that  the  opinion  of  this  Swiss  chambermaid  on  the 
manners   of  ladies    of   distinction  may  be   put  down  and 

registered. 

Did  you  make' any  observation  upon  the  manners  of  the  Countess 
Okli ;  whether  they  were  the  manners,  in  your  judgment,  of  a  gentle- 
womanornot? 

Tlie  interpreter  stated,  that  he  was  under  a  difficulty  in  in- 
terpreting diat  question ;  as  there  was  not  such  a  word  as 
''  gentlewoman"  in  the  French  language.^This  remark  occa- 
sioned much  laughter). 

Did  you  make  any  observation  upon  the  manners  of  the  Countess 
Oldi?       No^  I  did  not 

Do  you  remember  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  William  BurreU  being 
with  her  royal  highness  at  Milan  ?       I  do. 

How  k>ng  did  Mr.  William  Borrell  remain  with  her] royal  highness? 
Not  a  very  longtime;  I  do  not  remember  precisely. 


Wa*  there  aoy  gatler;  belonging  to  the  home  in  tbe  PUt  BoromeoT 
Yet^  round  tbe  buHe,  iaiide. 

Do  yoa  remember  being  in  that  gallery  at  any  tiiot!  in  Ibe  moniii^ 
aad  aeeing  Ferganii  I        Ibxre  not  f«a  Pcrgmni  on  tbe  gyUety. 

Where  did  ypa  lee  ^fa  I        Athia  iviodotr. 

What  wu  be  dnogl        He  wu  opeoiog  ^hii  wiiii)ofi'   to  call  )iu 

What  robe  or  drCM  had  heoD  at  that  timef  Hehadagowncrfbliie 
■ilk  that  tbe  priocMa  pat  on  generally  in  the  nomiDg. 

Had  you  leen  the  prinixn  nrar  thii  before  that  tinia  t        Oftea. 

How  near  to  that  time,  aome  days  before  or  tb«  day  before,  or  tnm 
fioine  day*  before. 

After  Hr.  Bnmll  left  the  faoiiM  of  her  p>y«]  bighimi^  did  fiy  t^- 
ration  take  place,  was  there  auj  change  in  what  ^u  going  op  in  the 
houael        There  Tat  more  freedom  iu  the  hpwc  more  tiber^^. 

Can  yomtatein  p«ilicular i^hat  you  allude  to,  what  yon  ot^rredt 
Her  royal  bighnen  an;]  the  serrantsplayedia  the  aaloon  every  erening. 

Can  you  tell  at  what  game  t  Different  gamci,  diOerent  pliys, 
different  frolici,  bliodmao's  buS 

Did  the  princets  play  T        She  played  sometimca. 

To  the  beat  of  your  recollection,  did  Ibii  take  place  before  Mr.  Bar- 
rell  leftt         After  Mr.  Burrell  left. 

Did  yoa  make  any  obaervation  upon  the  conduct  of  ber  royal 
highnctt  with  retpect  to  Pei^ami  during  the  reaideuce  at  Milan  and  at 
the  Villa  Vi1tN>>  >  No,  only  that  t|iey  were  very  free  towarda  one 
another. 

When  wa«  it  that  Uie  priocca*  went  to  the  Villa  d'£*te  f  Al  tbe 
,  beginning  of  September. 

Adjoum^  to  tc^-morrow. 
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I 

Counsel  being  called  in,  George  Pinario  was  sworn  as 
interpreter^  at  the  desire  of  the  counsel  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Edgar  Garston  was  sworn  as  interpreter,  ^t  the  desire  6f 
the  counsel  ofi  behalf  of  the  qubieh. 

Louisa  Demont  was  again  called  in,  and  further  examined 
by  Mr.  Solicitor-general,  through  the  interpretation  of  Mc. 
Pinario. 

Did  the  princen,  while  die  was  residing  at  the  Vifla  Tillahi,  nake 
any  tour  to  any  place?        To  Monte  St  Oothard. 

Do  you  rememtxnr  at  what  place  in  that  tour  she  firiA  stopped?  At 
the  Boromean  islet. 

Did  the  princess  sleep  ot  the  Boromean  isles  ?        Yes. 

On  the  day  on  which  she  slept  at  the  Boromean  islei,  where  did  slie 
dine  ?        I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  remember  whether  you  dined  at  any  inn  on  the  road  ?  L 
think  they  stopped  at  an  inn  at  Varise,  but  1  am  not  perfectly  sure. 

Had  you  ever  been  before  at  the  Boromean  isles  with  the  princess? 
Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  apartment  in  which  the  princess  slept  on  the 
flrst  occasion,  when  4ie  nsited  the  B<iromeaa  isles?       Yes. ' 

Wat  that  on  the  journey  which  the  prfneess  nad^  firoiA  lihisanhe  to 
Milan,  npoo  her  first  arrival  at  Milan  ?       Ye&  • 

What  apartment  was  it  that  was  prei>ared  for  her  royal  highil^  Snd 
in  which  she  slept  on  the  flrst  occasloti  db  which  she  ▼wited  the  Boromean 
bles?  T6e  most  elegant  apartinent  that  coukt  bfe  iitmnd  in  the  Bo- 
romean Isles. 

Is  that  the  iun,  or  is  it  the  palace  Boromeo  ?  It  is  the  Boroniean 
palace. 

When  her  rd^al  highness  tisited  the  Boromean  isles  upon  the  Second 
occasion  to  sleep,  what  apaftmeot  had  been  prepared  for  her  t  I  d« 
not  remember  the  apartment  that  had  been  prepared  for  the  princess. 

Do  you  remember  in  what  apartment  the  princess  slept  ?        Yes. 

Did  you  upon  the  second  occasion  see  the  apartment  in  which  the 
princess  slept  the  first  lime  ?        Yei, 

111  what  apartment  did  the  princess  sleep  the  second  time?  In  ah 
apartment  remote  from  the  former  apartment 

Do  you  know  where  Pergami  slept?  Near  the  apartment  of  het 
"Dyal  highness. 

WiM  the  apartment;  in  which  her  royal  highness  slept  n1  tfic  Boromean 
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idei^  praiNtted  for  lier  before  ber  arrifal  or  «Aenraidsf       Am  ktmt 

can  remember^  it  was  prepared  after  ber  arrifal  t   .  .    . 

Wbat  kind  of  an  apartmeut  waa  it  m  wbidi  ber  rofal  b^gbaeiiilk^f 

A  large  room. 

Do  yoa  remember  whetber  tbera  waa  anjr  ooanHinicatian  liit^^ 
apartaaent  aiidtbe  room  in  wbicb  Pergami  alepCf       I  do.  aot^ieyil^yt. 

Do  yoQ  remember  ber  royal  bigbnem  going  to  BeUiozooaf       Yea. 

Did  abe  dine  atan  inn  at  fiellinxoraf       Yea. 

Where  did  Pergami  dine?  I  nw  Pergami  aitting  at  table  with 
ber  royal  bighneas. 

At  the  time  that  you  mw  Pergami  aitting  at  the  table  with  ber  roya. 
htghnem  at  Bellinzonat  bow  waa  he  dreaKd?  He  waa  in  bii  courier 
drem ;  be  waa  dreased  like  a  courier. 

Did  be,  upon  that  journey»  act  as  a  courier  f  He  was  not  riding  on 
horw-backy  but  in  the  carriage ;  I  do  not  remember  whether  be  was 
courier,  but  he  was  dremed  like  a  courier. 

In  what  carriage  was  be  riding?       In  an  open  carriage. 

Waa  that  the  carriage  in  which  her  royal  bigfanem  waa  riding,  or  a 
different  carriage  f       It  was  another  carriage. 

Did  her  royal  higbnea  dine  more  than  once  at  Bdlinzona  upon  that 
journey?  *      1  bdieve  oot 

Did  ber  royal  highness  return  from  that  journey  to  the  Villa  Villain  ? 
Yes. 

In  what  mouthy  as  nearly  as  you  can  recoltod^  did  her  royal  bighneai 
go  from  the  ViDa  Villani  to  the  Villa  d*£ate  ?  As  fiur  as  I  can  i^col- 
lecty  the  beginning  of  September. 

On  the  journey  to  which  you  have  been  asked,  did  ber  royal  highness 
atop  and  sleep  at  Lugano?        Yes,  upon  our  return. 

Do  yon  recollect  the  disposition  of  the  apartment^  the  bed-rooms  of 
ber  royal  highnem  and  of  Pergami,  at  the  Villa  d*£ste,  upon  your  fint 
arriral  at  the  VUU  d*Este  ?        Yes. 

Describe  first  of  all  the  situation  of  the  apartment  of  her  royal  high- 
ness, through  what  rooms  or  passages  you  passed  to  get  to  it?  One 
entered  into  a  dark  ante-room,  and  after  that  into  a  small  corridor  or 
passage,  then  there  were  two  room^  and  after  the  two  rooms  the  sleep- 
ing-room. 

Did  the  two  rooms  you  have  described  as  being  before  the  bed-room, 
communicate  with  each  other?  They  did  communicate  the  one  with 
the  other. 

Did  the  second  of  those  rooms  communicate  with  the  bed-room?    Yes. 

Are  you  to  be  understood,  that  in  going  through  the  bed-room  you 
passed  through  those  two  ante-rooms  into  the  bed-room  ?        Yes. 

Describe  now  the  situation  of  Pergamfs  bed-room  ?       The  sleeping- 
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fWND  of*  Perfftini  oonmUiiicated  with  the  hum  dark  nitMrooai  whkh  1 
nentioiied  before. 

By  thftt  do  you  mean  the  first  room  which  you  mentioiiedl  .  Yei^ 
tiM  first  room. 

*ftetidef  the  oommunicatioD  between  this  dark  ante-room  and  the  bed- 
room of  Pergamiy  was  there  any  other  oommmiicatioii  between  tlm 
bed-room  of  Pergami  and  any  other  place  f       Yea. 

With  what  place  ?        With  the  sleeping-room  of  her  royal  highness. ' 

What  was  there  between  the  bed-room  of  her  royal  highness  and  the 
sleeping-room  of  Pergami  ?        A  small*  very  narrow  oainnet 

Did  any  body  sleep  in  that  small  cabinet?  I  nefer  saw  any  body 
m  it.^1 

When  the  door  that  opened  upon  the  dark  room  yon  hare  first  men- 
tkmed  from  Pergami*s  room  was  closed,  could  any  person  get  into  Pcr- 
gami*s  bed-room,  except  through  that  cabinet?     I  never  saw  any  other. 

Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  any  other  way  into  the  bed- 
room of  Pergami,  when  the  door  that  opened  upon  the  dark  room  was 
closed,  except  through  the  cabinet  ?        I  never  saw  any  other  passage. 

At  what  hour  did  the  princess  usually  go  to  bed  at  that  time;  the 
first  time  ?        Sometimes  at  eleven  o'clock,  sometimes  at  midnight 

Who  used  to  go  with  the  princess  to  the  bed-room  ?  Sometimes, 
when  I  was  in  the  bed-room  with  her  royal  highness,  th^re  was  only 
Pergami  besides ;  sometimes^  when  I  was  alone  in  the  princesses  bed- 
room before  her  royal  highness  came,  Pergami  accompanied  her  royal 
highness  into  it. 

Throogh  whkh  way  did  they  come  ?  Through  the  two  rooms 
that  I  have  described. 

When  Pergami  had  so  accompanied  her  royal  highness  into  her  bed- 
room, which  way  did  he  go,  or  did  he  remain  there?  He  did  not  re- 
main long ;  sometimes  he  passed  through  the  two  rooms  already  de- 
■cribed,  and  sometimes  through  the  door  of  the  little  passage ;  the 
cahinet  served  aa  a  passage. 

To  the  room  of  Pergami  ?       The  chamber  of  Pergami. 

Pid  yon  remain  in  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  undressing  her  royal 
highness?        Before  her  royal  highness  entered,  or  afterwards. 

Afterwards  ?        Yes ;  1  undressed  her  every  night. 

After  you  had  undressed  her,  which  way  did  you  retire  ?  Througli 
the  two  dark  rooms  which  I  mentioned. 

Did  her  royal  highness  accompany  you  ?        Most  frequently  she  did. 

When  you  say  that  her  royal  highness  accompanied  you,  how  far 
did  she  accompany  you  ?        As  fiir  as  the  last  door. 

Was  any  thing  done  by  her  royal  higfanrss  with  that  door  when  you 
retired  ?        Her  royal  highness  locked  it  with  a  key. 

T.  3  S 
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Do  yoQiranemlyar  the  little  Victorioe  at  Ibe  ViQa  d*fiifeii^  ^mg  the 
ftiit  I'eridenoef        let* 
•  Hew  did  the  address  ber  royal  highness-?       She  called  her*naiiiiiia. 

Do  yoa  jremember  that  happening  before  they  got  to  the  residence  at 
the  Villa  d*£itef       I  do  net  recolleot 

Do  ypa  reniemk>er  whether  Pei^gami  dined  with  her  royal  highne* 
daring  her  first  residence  at  the  VilU  d*£ste  ?  He  generally  dined 
at  oar  table,  the  serrants*  table. 

Do  you  remember  upon  any  occasion  during  tiie  flnt  residence  at  tiie 
Villa  d*Este,  Pergami  dining  with  her  royal  higluifliii?  Pei;gami 
dined  once  with  her  royal  highness  as  far  as  I  reeoUect. 

Was  that  before  the  voyage  to  Greece  ?       Yes. 

Do  yoa  remember,  at  any  Ume^  her  royal  highness  coming  into  the 
roon,  where  you  were  at  dinner?       Only  ence. 

Was  that  daring  dinner-time  ?       Yes. 

Was  Pergami  at  table  ?        Yes. 

Was  Pergami*s  mother  at  table  ?        Yes. 

What  did  her  royal  highness  do  upon  her  coming  into  the  room  at  that 
time?        She  sat  down  at  table  by  Mr.  Pergami. 

Do  you  remember  at  that  time  seeing  Hieronhnus  ?  At  that  moment 
he  was  not  at  our  table. 

Did  you  see  him^  did  he  come  in?  He  came  in  afterwards  into  tbsMonu 

Before  he  came  into  the  room,  did  her  royal  highness  make  any  ob» 
serration,  or  do  any  thik^?  Heffroyalhighnemsaii^  ^  Ihecr  Hieit»- 
nump  in  the  kitch^  I  mi|«t  j%**  aadjier  r^yal  highnem  left  the  lodft 
.afanost  impiediately. 

Did  yooaccompanjher  royaLblghnemaponthevoyagetoGraece?  Yes. 
!   Do  yoa  remember  arriving  at  Palermo  ?       Yes. 

Was  it  on  board  the  Leviathan?       Yes. 

Do  you  remember  being  on  the  deck  of  the  Leviathan  early  one 
morning?       Yes. 

Do  you  remember  afterwards  goii^  below  ?  I  did  not  go  below  after  that 

J>o  yoa  remember  seeing  ber  xogfH  .highnem  after  that  ?  Yes^  I  saw 
her  immediately  after. 

Where  did  you  see  )i^r?       In  her  cabin. 

Below  deck?       The  cabin  was  not  bek>w. 

On  the  poop?       Upon  the  poop. 

Was  her  royal  highness  at  that  time  up  or  in  bedf      She  w«  in  bed. 

Do  you  know  whether  Pergami  bad  been  in  the  cabin  of  her.soyal 
highness? 

Mr.  Williams  here  interposed  9iid  said,  that  w«8  not  the 

wiqrto  pii^t  the  question:  why  not«ak  the  witness  whedier 

she  saw  Bergami  in  the  room  ? 

3sd 
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Tk€  Sotkiiar-general. — **  Does  my  Uaained  fiknd  wtw  to 
contend  that  she  can  speak  to  nolhing  but  what  she  poatlifelj 
saw  ?'will  be  not  aUow  her  the  benefit  of  her  heniiig  IT  ^ 

Mr,  Williams. — *'  I  shall  object  to  any  evidenoe,  eteept  k 
be  a  dedaratioo  of  the  princess,  or  what  a  witness  swehrs  to 
have  seen." 

Tk€  SoUtiior-gemenJU — Did  you  aee  Pergami  in  hk  bedl — I  diiat 
leecAfct* 

Did  her  royal  bighnea  go  to  court  at  Patermo?        Ye& 

Did  Pergami  go  with  her?        Yea. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  went  in  the  laiiie  carriage  ?    I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  remember  anriring  at  Meaatna?        Yea. 

Did  you  reside  in  Memina^  or  in  the  neighboorhood  of  that  place? 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  M eoina. 

Do  yoQ  recollect  how  the  bed-rooma  of  her  royal  highneia  and  of  Per- 
gami, and  Counteaa  Oldi,  were  situated  in  that  houae  nearMeasiaa?  Yes. 

Deacribe  their  aituafion ;  what  was  next  to  the  bed-roooa  occupied 
by  the  princess  I        That  of  the  Countess  OldL 

Was  there  a  door  leading  from  the  bed-room  of  the  princeaa  into  the 
bed-room  of  the  Counteas  Oldi  ?        Yes. 

What  foom  waa  next  to  the  room  occupied  by  the  Counteas  Oldi? 
That  of  Mr.  Pergami. 

*  Was  there  a  door  communicating  from  the  bed-room  of  the  Countess 
OMi  into  the  bed-room  of  Pergami  ?  As  &r  as  I  can  recollect^  there 
was  a  small  passage  between  the  two  rooms  that  communicated. 

What  room  was  there  next  to  the  room  occupied  by  Pergami,  be- 
yond ?        My  own. 

Did  soit  at  that  time  assist  her  royal  highness  in  going  to  bed,  in  uu- 
dressiug  her  ?        Yes: 

In  passing  from  her  royal  highnesses  room,  aid  you  go  through  the 
room  of  the  Countess  of  Oldi  and  of  Pergami  into  your  own  room  ?  Yes. 

Upon  those  occasions,  did  you  ever  find  Pergami  in  his  room  in  bed  ? 
Yes,  sometimes. 

Do  you  remember  her  royal  highness  calling  you  at  any  time  in  the 
morning?        Sometimes  she  called  me  in  the  rooming. 

In  what  way  did  she  come  to  call  you  ?        Yes,  sometimes  she  did. 

To  what  place,  to  what  dooi*?  At  the  door  which  was  next  to 
Pergami. 

Do  you  mean  by  next  to  Pergami,  the  door  that  opened  from  Pec- 
gamf  s  room  into  yours  ?        Yes. 

Did  the  princess  open  that  door  ?  Sometimes  the  prineess,  some- 
times Pergami. 
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When  the  princeas  opened  that  door^  io  what  itite  was  the  in  poiat 
of  dreii?       Io  the  lame  cloak  which  I  hare  aleeady  described. 

Had  she  no  other  clothes  ou  except  her  night  clothes  f       No. 

Upon  those  occasions  was  Pergami  in  hb  bed  9  I.  nerer  saw  hito  in 
the  morning  in  bed. 

.  Upon  those  occasions  was  lie  in  the  room  9         Sometimes  he  was, 
sometimes  nof. 

You  have  said  that  Pergami  sometimes  opened  the  door  j  when  Per- 
gami opened  the  door»  did  you  go  into  the  room  to  the  purpose  of  pass- 
ing into  the  bed-room  of  the  princess?        Yes. 

Did  you  find  the  doors  between  Pergami's  room  and  the  room  of  the 
princess  open  or  shut  ?        Gvencrally  I  found  them  open. 

Do  you  remember  at  what  time  her  royal  highness,  at  Messina,  was 
iu  the  habit  of  going  to  bed ;  whether  earlier  or  later  tha'n  khe  had  been 
before  used  to  ?        Sometimes  earlier,  sometimes  later. 

Did  any  body  usually  attend  her  at  Messina,  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
dressing her?       Yes. 

Every  night  ?        She  did  not  call  me  every  night 

When  you  did  not  attend  for  the  purpose  of  undressing  her,  who  did 
attend  ?        T  do  not  know  whether  it  was  my  sister  that  helped. 

Did  you  make  any  observation  upon  tlie  conduct  of  Pergami  and  the 
princess  towards  each  other,  as  to  the  manner  iu  which  the  princess 
addressed  Pergami  at  Messina  9        Yes. 

State  what  expre«iona  she  made  us^  off  Do  you  mean  aa  to  call- 
ing him  generally  ? 

Either  when  ite  called  him,  or  at  any  other  time^  or  when  they  were 
parting?  When  they  parted  she  often  called  him^  Mtm  canar,  my 
heart 

Any  thing  else  ?         Sometimes^  AdieUf  tnoa  eher  mrnif  my  dear  fKend. 

Do  you  remember  on  any  occasion  his  asking  to  go  to  Messina? 
Sometimes  I  heard  him  ask  leave  to  go  to  Messina. 

Do  you  recollect  what  term  the  princess  made  use  of  upon  those  occa- 
skms?  When  they  parted,  AdkUf  num  oasar,  or,  my  heart;  prenez 
gmrde,  take  care. 

Have  you  heard  them  do  any  thing  else  upon  those  occasions  ?  I  do 
not  precisely  recollect. 

Did  you  see  or  hear  them  do  any  thing  upon  any  one  of  those  occa- 
sions ?  I  never  saw  him  do  any  thin^  but  I  observed  they  sometimes 
embraced  on  those  occasions. 

By  embrace,  do  you  mean  they  kiued  each  other  ?  Yes ;  I  heard 
them  kiss  each  other  b^nd  me. 

Did  you  go  on  board  the  Clorinde  from  Messina  to  Syracuse?     Yts 

An£nglbhfr)|SM«*i       Yes. 


Wheve  did  ber  royal  liiglioeM  ledge  at  STncaie ;  m  mimt  iNMe  t 
la  a  miAn  couDtrjr  Loan  ontfeiotberiidaafaeJuvbMir. 

Dm  yaawM^bw  tbcdj^idrilirmrftte  faed-wjOMinttrt  bowv^n 
royal  highiWM'i  bed-room  f        Yet. 

DMcribe  themtatwDefihetaBd-MoserbeCoantenorOUiaBlor 
fdiinfctfr  nteCounlMOldtwMiiiUieMHKMii'inUi'ai^  wUoii 
commauicattd  Willi  the  dining-roonu 

Waa  there  aoy  other  kmnd  beadea  that  dtning-TOMil  31km  wm 
aaalhar. 

By  whom  naa  that  occupjedf    nj  llii  [[iiillaiwiiiiif  Mm  |ii  iimaiti  iiiHf 

Wh  Okic  a.rooni  npon  Ibeopiioute  Mde</liiediniBg-Moin*  SH 
the  room  of  ber  royal  highnett. 

_  WaattHmaay-priTBleataircaw  in  that  rooaif         Nat  in  tberoaMi, 
bat  by  tbcMk  ofltlH  room. 

Where  wu  Pei^ml't  bed-room  t  Pergami's room  vtaon  theaaaw 
aide,  above  tlie  littk-riaRcaat. 

iToithB-beitof  yoorMMllectioi^  did  any  botlr,  mceptl^igaaii  and 
ber  royal  Ughocai^  aleap  an^tbataide  ofthe  dioiDg-raaaif  Aa£v«B 
Icamrandloc^  aobody. 

Waa  totftany  thiog  betwean  harToyal  Jughnca'a  aoom  aad  the  bed- 
roon  of  Pm^giainl,  except  the  ■mall'ataircaK  you  haie  doacribedt  I 
danot  raceUecL 

You  have  stated  that  there  wai  a  small  (taircaK  ataa  the  bed<rooM 
efhar  toyal  highMM,  and  that  beyaod  that  was  the  bed-n>Mn  of  Pcr- 
gami ;  do  ^QO.  Kmember  shatter  theie  wai  any  thiBg  bctareea  her  n>fd 
higboeai'a  bed-room  and  Pergami'i  bed-room,  except  Ibat  ataiicaaa 
*hi«h  ffwIniTe  ao  idtacribedit       -UonotKcoUecet. 

Waa  there  a  door  leading  from  her  royal  UgtaM'tbed^aovialo  the 
dWag-rdm*       -Xaa. 

Did  vou  obaerrc  ber  royal  hiehneM  dasDy  tUog  witli  U^t  doM-at 


ijoifnk  lakMvfr.  Mi) 

Bigb^y  IfearelMaffAse^eiri  liiMher  royalidfjii^^ 
key  allter  I  wm  gone  out 

When  that  door  was  locked^  as  you  have  described^  would  there  still 
be  a  commanicatioii  up  the  staircase  between  the  bed-room  of  her  royal 
li^hncisandtliat  ofPergamif  Ye%  there  was  a  door  in  flie  r6om 
of  her  royal  highneM. 

Wasthatdooronthesideoftliestaircaiebythestaircasef  .  It  was 
near  the  little  staircase. 

Do  yon  remember  any  accident  happening  to  lier  royal  highnesses  bed 
at  Syracuse!        I  do  not  recoUect 

Fkom  SyracQse^  did  her  royal  lughneis  proceed  to  Catania  t       Yea. 

Where  did  her  royal  highness  reside  at  Catania  ?       In  the  town. 

Do  yon  recoUect  the  disposition  of  the  bed-rooms  in  the  boose  at  Ca- 
tiniaf       Yes. 

Did  the  same  disposition  continue  during  the  whole  time  that  her 
foyal  highness  was  at  Catania,  or  was  it  changed  ?  ,  There  was  an 
alteration  for  a  few  days  only. 

Win  you  describe  what  was  the  situation  of  die  bed-room  of  her  royal 
highness  before  that  change  took  place  f  The  sleeping-room  of  her 
royal  highness  communicated  with  the  saloon,  the  drawing-room. 

Wlmt  room  was  next  to  the  bed-room  of  her  royal  highness  on  the 
other  side  ?       My  own. 

Ifext  to  your  room,  what  room  was  there?     That  of  the  Countess  Oldi. 

Was  there  a  comnranication  betweenthe  bed«room  of  the  princess  and 
the  bed-room  whidi  yon  occopiedf       Yea. 

Wai  there  abo  a  commnnioition  between  the  room  which  yoii  oc- 
cupied and  theroom  which  wasoocopied  by  fheCovntess Oldi?    Yes. 

Where  did  Pergami  sleep  f  On  the  oUier  tide  of  a  little  yard  whicb 
was  in  the  interior  of  the  house. 

Was  there  any  door  between  that  yard  and  the  bed-room  of  her  royal 
highness?  lliere  was  a  door  in  the  drawing-room,  which  went  into 
the  little  yard. 

Was  there  any  door  that  communicated  from  the  court  into  Pergami*s 
bed-room?       Yea^  there  was  a  door. 

How  long  did  Pergami  continue  to  sleep  in  that  room!  Fo^  solme 
time,  I  do  not  precisely  recollect 

Was  he  afterwards  indisposed,  unwell  f  He  was  indisposed  for 
some  days. 

During  the  time  that  he  was  so  indisposed,  what  room  did  he  sleep 
in  f       He  slept  in  the  room  of  the  Countess  Oldi. 

At  the  time  wlien  he  slept  in  the  room  of  the  Countess  Oldi,  did  you 
eontinue  to  sleep  in  that  room  between  Uie  room  of  the  Countess^  Oldi 
and^the  room  occupied  by  the  princess?       Yes. 


(KMr  ttAMINATIOK^OF 

Doiag  tiiattime»  didlierraydliigi«fl»9Ofob0dlMiB^  | 

nooOect  that  one  eveuiog  the  princeft  went  to  bed  Mbpi  mm,  wiule  I 
was  at  supper. 

Did  you  see  Pergamif        No. 

When  yott  went  up  to  your  bcd-rooBiy  bow  was  the  door  beCiraea  yo« 
bed-room  and  that  of  the  princesi^  was  it  open  or  dmtf       Itwaaabit 

How  was  the  door  between  your  room  and  thai  which  was  occopied 
by  Pergami  on  the  other  side  f       It  was  shot  likewise. 

Did  you  observe  any  thing  dnriog  the  nigfatf  Dttiag  that  nijijktl 
nade  no  obsenratioo. 

Did  you  observe  any  thing  in  the  morning?  I  do  not  reooBect 
whether  it  was  the  morning  hnmediately  after^  or  the  morning  after 
that,  the  next  momiogt  that  I  saw  her  royal  highness  come  out  of  the 
room  of  the  Countess  OldL 

When  she  came  out  of  the  room  of  the  Countem  01di»  which  way 
did  she  got  She  passed  through  my  room  in  order  to  go  to  her  own 
bed-room. 

As  nearly  as  yon  can  recollect,  at  what  time  in  the  morning  ?  At 
nearly  ten  o^clock. 

Had  she  any  thing  in  her  hand,  or  nothing?  She  bad  a  cushioo 
or  pillow,  or  two. 

Were  those  the  cushions  or  pillows  od  which  slie  usually  slept?    Yes. 

How  was  she  dressed  ?,  She  was  not  dressed ;  she  was  dressed  ss 
she  was  in  the  night  after  I  had  undressed  her. 

Mr.  Garston. — The  expression  was»  ^  as  she  was  at  night  after  1  had 
undressed  her.*' 

Did  her  royal  highness  usually,  when  ihe  was  in  bed,  sleep  in  a  night- 
dress?       I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  G^rfton.— *The  reply  to  that  question  was»  ^  I  know  nothing 
about  it** 

What  dress,  or  what  part  of  her  dress  did  her  royal  highness  usually 
sleep  in,  when  she  went  to  bed  ?  I  left  her  every  night  wkh  a  little 
white  night-gown. 

When  yon  saw  her  come  through  the  room  in  the  manner  yon  de- 
scribe, had  she  on  a  dress  of  that  description  f  Yes,  it  was  a  little 
white  gown  which  came  in  this  manner,  it  reached  as  fu  as  there, 
(acrou  ihe  hotom.) 

Was  that  the  ordinary  dress  that  her  royal  highness  had  on  when  yon 
left  her  at  night,  after  undressing  her  ?  Almost  always,  but  somMimca 
she  had  a  small  cloak  of  silk. 

Mr.  GartiotU'^'Su  a  small  doek,  but  a  cloak  of  silk. 

When  you  say,  that  she  had  a  silk  cloak,  had  she  a  silk  cloi^  hn  ad- 
dition to  the  small  bed-gown  yon  have  described?       Yes. 
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Ymt luNW  Midy^it  Peri^mi  slept  f n  the  room  that  had  bMn  occupied 
at  fint  by  the  CounteM  Oldi,  where  did  the  Coantew  ileep?  In  a 
MDall  bed  which  had  been  pot  into  her  royal  hfghneis*!  room. 

Whero  did  th«  little  Vktormeafeep?       In  the  aame  room. 

Dmiiig  that  night,  did  yoa  hear  the  Kttle  Victorine  ?  I  heard  the 
Kttfe  Victorioe  cry. 

On  what  night?        That  aame  night 

By  that  aame  night,  do  yoa  mean  the  night  proceding  the  morning  m 
which  yoa  saw  her  royal  highneai  come  throagh  your bedr room?    Yea. 

Several  Peers  here  expressed  a  desire  that  the  last  few 
answers  giyea  by  the  witness  should  be  repeated  by  the  short- 
hand writer  from  his  notes. — P.  280. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  suggested  that  the  short-band 
writer  would  refer  to  that  part  of  the  evidence  given  by  the 
witness  where  she  spoke  of  his  changing  his  bed-room.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  some  questions  were  necessary  to  ex- 
plain, in  a  clearer  point  of  view,  the  situation  of  the  apart- 
ments of  the  princess  and  the  Countess  of  Oldi  after  this  al- 
leged removal  of  Pergami. 

The  short-hand  writer  read  the  latter  part  of  the  witness's 
evidence,  and  the  Solicitor-general  resomed  his  ezaminatioii. 

Yoa  have  told  ua^  that  Pergami^  in  conaequence  of  his  illneais  changed 
iila  bed*room,  and  wan^  ioto  the  bed-room  of  the  Coanteia  of  OMi ;  dp 
you  recollect  how  many  daya  that  waa  before  the  time  of  which  yoii  are 
apeaking»  when  you  aaw  the  princeas  come  out  of  that  room  ?  I  do 
not  exactly  recollect  the  time,  but  Mr.  Pergami  waa  three  or  four  daya 
in  iiie  same  room. 

Mr.  CtevCan^-^The  witneaa  aaid,  '^  1  do  not  know  how  long.** 

Mr.  PifMriow— She  repeati^  ^  I  do  not  recollect  the  time.** 

Yoii  are  not  aaked  to  speak  with  precision,  hot  waa  it  one,  two^  threes 
or  Ibar  daya  ?        I  believe  it  waa  not  more  than  one  or  two. 

How  kMig  after  that  moriitng,  aa  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  how 
many  daya  did  he  continue  to  sleep  in  the  room  of  the  Cdonteaa  Oldi  f 
I  do  not  preciaely  rscollect  whether  it  waa  one  or  more ;  it  is  ao  long 
ago^  I  do  not  exactly  recollect  ^ 

Waa  be  aleeping  there  at  the  time  of  which  yoa  are  making  mcotioo» 
when  her  royal  highaeaa  came  out  of  that  room  ?       Yes.     . 

Do  you  remember,  on  the  night  before  that  of  which  you  have  been 
qpeaklag^  hearing  the  door  of  yoar  room  open  ?  1  heard  the  door  of 
ber  royal  highness  open  one  night  I  waa  in  bed,  but  I  do  not  remember 
T.  ST 


fiO 


(The  wUattt  govt  her  mater  m  FmcA  toiAci  ^neOtmte- 
fvre  it  wu  interprtttd  to  her.) 

At  tbe  tine  when  her  wpi  highncM  eune  out  of  tbe  non  tmjen 
hwe  dwcribed  with  the  pMlowi,  did  bw  royi  Mgfaw  lee  yon  1  Her 
foyil  ht^tnea  looked  at  me. 

WhCD  her  rojal  higfancM  looked  1  you,  what  did  horiioyd  h^tmn* 


n  the 

o'clock. 

Darinc  the  time  that  Perfuni  wu  deling  in  tliil  roon  of  tlie 
Counlea  of  Oldi,  before  joa  went  tobreakfait  at  nine  o'clock  luually, 
had  cither  the  door  of  the  priocen'i  rooin  or  the  door  of  Pergami'a  room 
been  opened  I  I  oerernw  them  opened. 
.  During  the  time  that  Pcrgami  alept  in  that  room,  had  you  erer  been 
called  to  dreaa  or  to  attend  upon  her  royal  highoeM  before  you  went  to 
breakhtt  at  nine  o'clock  r        No. 

Wbes  you  returned  from  breakfimt,  bow  did  you  flod  the  .dean  t 
Sbttt,  bat  lometimea  her  royal  hi|{bDeM  wai  up. 

Waa  her  royal  higbneti  in  her  own  romnT        Yea, 

Yon  were  describing  aoroetbing  that  pa  wed  in  the  adjoining  rdum  in 
which  were  lb«  CoanteMof  Oldi  and  Victorine,  dew-rJbe  all  which  you 
heard  doriog  that  night  in  that  nom  t  I  heard  VictoriiK  weep,  calt- 
{ngmamma.  and  theConntniOldiendeavonriDg.toaoatheher. 

At  the  time  when  her  royal  higfanen  came  Uirough  year  nam  in  the 
manner  you  have  deK;ribed,  were  yon  alone  hi  that  bed  T       1  waa  np. 

Wat  anyotherpenon  iDtheroom.  Aa  br  aa I  can  recolkd,  my 
alfter  waa  ia  the  Mme  room  with  me? 

DoyourecoDect  whether  yooriiater  waa  np  or  in  bedt  My  nater 
waa  up. 

When  her  royal  highneai  flnt  aaw  yon  in  the  nnmfaig,  waa  Ae  in 
ihehabitof  aayiogany  thingtoyou;  howdidafaeaddrcwyMiT  She 
generally  aaid  to  me,  **  good  niomiag." 

When  you  aaw  her  upon  that  occarion,  did  ibeaay  any  tbiafcilherto 
yoaor  loyonriialerf        She  aaid  nothing  tone  at alL 
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While  her  royal  highDeis  waf  at  Calania,  was  her  pictee  paioted  by 
any  person?       Yei. 

Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  artiit  by  whom  the  picture  was 
painted  ?        No. 

Do  you  know  in  what  character  ihe  wac  painted  ?  As  the  princets 
was  alto  painted  at  Angasta,  1  do  not  exactly  recollect  how  she  was 
painted  at  Catania. 

As  you  have  spoken  of  Augusta,  and  the  painting  there,  do  you  recol- 
lect in  what  character  she  wsa  painted  there?       Yea. 

In  what  character?        As  a  Turkish  woman. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  other  pictlire  painted  of  her  royal  highness 
upon  that  voyagis,  besides  the  one  you  have  mentioiied  at  Augusta?  I 
have  seen  another  portrait 

What  was  that  other  portrait,  in  what  character  ?  As  a  penitent 

Magdalen. 

Do  you  remember  in  what  place  in  Sicily  ?        At  Augusta. 

How  much  of  the  person  of  her  royal  highness  did  that  picture  re- 
present ;  the  head,  or  more  than  the  head  ?        As  far  as  the  waist 

How  was  the  upper  part  of  thf*  person,  covered  or  uncovered,  in  the 
picture  ?        Uncovered. 

How  was  the  breast,  was  that  covered  or  uncovered?  ITn* 
covered* 

Mr.  Garston  stated  that  die  other  interpreter  had  used  the 
word  ^ gorge**  in  potting  din  qoestioDy  and  that  that  means 
the  neck  rather  than  the  bosom ;  that  it  is  sometimes  used  to 
imply  it,  but  not  generally* 

You  have  described  that  a  part  of  the  person  was  uncovered,  how  tow 
did  the  part  that  was  uncovered  extend  ?  As  fhr  as  here.  (Pmting 
her  hand  acrou  her  hrmstsJ) 

Wore  the  breasts  covered  or  uncovered?  It  was  aacovered  as  fer 
as  here,  about  the  middle  of  it 

Besides  the  two  pictures  yoa  have  described  of  her  royal  higbnesi^ 
was  there  any  other  picture  painted  of  her  royal  highnem  whilst  she 
was  in  Sicily  ?        Another  portrait  was  taken. 

Where  was  that  portrait  taken,  at  what  place,  as  ikr  as  yoa  Can  re- 
collect ?      I  do  npt  know  whether  it  was  at  Catania  or  Augntta. 

In  what  character  was  that  third  portrait?  In  a  common  dre«^  as 
her  royal  highness  used  to  dreasi 

This  portrait  of  her  royal  highness  in  the  character  of  a  Magdalen^ 
did  you  ever  see  that  portrait  in  the  possesaon  ef  any  person?  Per* 
garni  shewed  it  me  one  day  at  Augusta. 

With  respect  to  the  second  portrait,  of  which  yon  have  made  meii^ 

3x2 


floRi  dTher  roya 
portnil  aAeriTti 

Dojpoaknmr 

Did  you  tee  ai 

In  tTfaoae  (Mm 
It  K  at  Ntp^M  I 

Ye%  the  quettioii  refen  to  tbetiiBe  at  NtplcsT        la  ncibadj'a  pat-- 

Wbrre  wm  it  joa  taw  itr        Fergimi  ^wed  It  to  me. 
Yoa  hiTC  itated  that  Pn^ini'*  [wrtnit  wai  paioted  ia  Siciirt  in  what 
charactert        In  a  commm  dma. 
Wasthere  more  than  one  picture  of  Pergami  painted  in  fficily  T    Yea. 
In  what  character  wai  the  itecond  t        At  a  Turk. 
How  wai  the  drea  uianged  abcMt  tlie  upper  patt  of  the  penon. 
waa  it  open  or  chaedt        According  to  the  Turliithcaitoiii,itwa*  open 
aa  ftr  ■■  here,  ftht  if^ptt  p«Tl  of  tit  tkert.} 

Were  there  more  than  those  two  portnUti  of  khich  yon  have  been 
^leaking  paioted  in  Sicily  t       There  hare  been  more. 

Did  you  e*er  aee  any  of  thoae  portrait*  In  thefioawMioR  of  any  other 
pertoa  T  I  have  Men  a  portrait  of  her  royal  btghnew  iothe  pofteition 
oftbeCoanteaOldl. 

You  have  told  us  you  ha*eaeen  different  portreittof  Pergami  painted; 
did  you  erer  tee  any  of  thoae  portrait!  in  tile  poaeMion  of  any  perton  t 
I  Mw  one  of  tiieu  once  in  a  little  box  belonging  to  her  royal  highni-n. 

Which  of  Iboae  picturea  yea  bare  deacribed  wa«  it  t  That  iu  the 
Turkish  GfaanicteT. 

Do  you  know  whether  her  royal  highnes  aciiated  at  all  in  adjusting 
the  dreM,  for  the  parpoae  of  either  of  those  portraits  being  taken  t  Her 
royal  highnew  made  up  the  turban  of  Mr.  Pergami. 

Did  she  do  any  thing  elae  toaoy  other  part  of  the  dress  T  ]  do  not 
recollect 

Did  her  royal  highness  erer  n;  any  thing  (o  you  about  the  dressy  mr 
the  msmier  in  which  he  looked  best  T        1  do  not  recolkct 

Did  Pergami  receive  any  title  at  Calauia?  He  was  made  k  knight 
of  Malta. 

Did  be  receive  any  other  title  either  at  Catania  or  at  Augusta  T  At 
Augusta  he  was  Baron  de  la  Francbini. 

How  long  did  her  royal  highness  remain  in  the  whole  at  Catania  t 
Nearly  one  month. 

Do  yoo  remember  on  her  arrival  at  Augusta,  the  bouse  in  which  her 
nyal  highnem  reuded  t         Ye» 

Do  yon  remember,  in  that  bouse  the  dispeaHien  of  the  bed-room*  of  ' 
ker  royal  highness  and  Pergami  T        Yea. 
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Describe  then  f  Tbey  we're  separated  by  a  small  yard^  a  passage, 
and  a  little  room  in  which  nobody  revided. 

Did  that  continne  during  the  whole  tiooe  that  her  royal  higbnesa  waa 
at  Augusta,  or  was  that  afterwards  changed  V       Thci«  was  a  chaDgc. 

When  that  change  took  place,  where  was  the  bed-room  of  Peigami  f 
Pergami*s  sleeping-room  was  near  to  that  of  her  royal  highness. 

Was  there  any  communication  between  the  hed-room  of  Pergami  and 
the  bed-room  of  her  royal  highness  ?        Yei^  there  was  a  door. 

Did  that  door  lead  immediately  from  the  one  room  Into  the  other  f  Yes. 

Where  was  the  bed-room  which  was  occupied  by  you  ?  By  the 
side  of  that  of  Mr.  Pefgami. 

Was  there  a  door  leading  from  the  bed-room  of  Pergami  into  your 
room?       Yes. 

What  was  done  with  that  door  at  night  ?     It  was  always  shut  at  night* 

When  you  say  it  was  always  shut  at  night,  what  do  you  mean,  was  it 
merely  shut  or  locked  t  I  heard  Pergami  sometimes  try  whether  it 
was  locked. 

Describe  more  particularly  what  you  have  said  just  now,  what  yon 
saw  Mr.  Pergami  do  I  Mr.  Pergami  was  in  his  room,  and  was  trying 
to  find  if  the  door  was  locked  with  a  key. 

At  Augusta  did  yoa  assist  her  royal  bigliness  in  undressing  ?        Yes. 

After  you  had  retired  to  your  room,  and  after  you  had  so  assisted  her 
royal  highness  to  undress^  did  you  hear  aoy  thing  in  the  room  of  Per- 
gami f       I  sometimes  heard  a  whispering  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Pei^^aaoi 

Who  was  it  that  yon  heard  whispering  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Pergaarri  t 
I  cnnnot  precisely  say,  because  1  merely  beard  a  whispering. 

Where  did  her  royal  highness  breakfiist  at  Augusta?  I  do  oo^ 
recollect. 

Do  you  recollect  where  Pergami  breakfasted  ?  I  do  not  recollect, 
but  1  saw  once  a  breakfast-tray  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Pergami. 

In  answer  to  the  question  put,  you  stated  you  had  seen  her  royid 
highness  arrange  the  turban  (or  the  picture ;  did  you  ever  see  tlie  princess 
arrange,  or  do  any  thing  to  any  other  part  of  the  dress  of  Pergami  for 
any  of  the  other  pictorea  ?        Yes. 

Stste  what  that  was?  Her  royal  highness  arranged  the  neck  of 
his  shirt,  opening  it. 

Did  her  royal  highness  say  any  thing;  what  observation  did  she  make? 
Her  royal  highness  said  she  Uked  it  better  so,  or  him  better  so. 

Have  the  goodness  to  repeat  the  words  which  her  royal  highness  made 
ose  of,  as  if  yoa  were  speaking  them?  When  the  shirt  was  opened, 
she  said,  **  I  like  either  him,  or  it  better  so.*" 

Jnterprwier.^-The  words  of  tht  witness  are,  "  Je  Faime  mienx 
comme  ca** 


Wn«  Otej  bolb  cpen,  or  wm  one  of  tbem  ckwd  T  One  of  Otem 
WM  open,  ud  the  other  ckM^  or  diiit 

Wm  tbe  door  which  if  u  open,  on  the  lide  aa  which  Per^Mi  ikpl, 
or  on  the  oppontc  nde  f      Ai  ftr  at  1  recollect,  it  wu  oo  the  other  Mn 

Where  did  you  yourself  ileept        By  the  nde  of  the  door  which 

How  long  did  PergBmi  continue  to  ilee|<  in  the  dioiag-roomf  A* 
lu  at  lata  recollect  as  far  as  Ja6k. 

Did  any  body  deep  in  the  dioiag-nxHn  beaidfe*  Pergami  T  I  never 
saw  but  ooe  bed  in  the  dining-cabin. 

Where  did  ber  royal  highnoi  cleepT  Id  a  cabin  Dear  the  place 
where  Pergami'i  bed  waa. 

Where  did  the  Count«M  Oldi  tteep  f        In  a  cabin  on  the  other  tide. 

Wu  Ihe  cabin  in  which  the  CouDteat  of  OMi  alept,  the  cabin  that 
communicated  with  the  dining-room  T        Yea. 

Were  Ihoie  three  peraons  the  only  threi 

Wai  the  dMr  of  Ihe  dining- room  ihut,  oi 

By  abut,  do  you  mean  merely  cloaed,  o 
dint;  I  cannot  lay  whether  it  wsi  lodced 

Did  you  ever  go  into  the  dining-room 
Yea. 

Did  you  ever  lee  her  royal  highneaa  in  bed  at  the  aame  tuneT        Yea. 

Wai  the  door,  opening  from  her  royal  highnna'a  cabin  into  the 
dining-room,  open  orihutt  Somelimea  it  was  open,  tooiettmea  it 
wai  shot. 

Did  you  ever  aee  it  open  when  Pergani  wai  in  bed,  aiid  wbetL  her 
royal  highnna  wai  al«>  in  bed  T        Tfet. 

At  the  time  wht^n  it  wa*  fo  open,  and  when  they  were  boGi  iD  be«l, 
can  you  itate  an^  thing  which  paaaed  between  Iheifa,  whetber  tttey.ci^ 
veiwd  together,  or  how  T        1  lan  them  twice  ifieaKing  together.  ' 

Did  you  knd  with  ber  royal  highneN  at  Tuniaf       Yea. 
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Wh&n  did  her  royal  higfaneff  lodge  at  Tanisy  and  where  did  she  re- 
aide?  At  fint  in  the  BritiBh  coosaFs  house  at  Tunii^  afterwardi  in  a 
palace  belonging  to  the  Bey  of  Tnnii. 

Do  yon  remember  the  ntoatioB  of  the  apartmenti^  the  bed-ro^na  of 
her  royal  higbuesi  and  Pergamiy  in  the  pakice  of  the  Bey  at  Tooii  f 
Yet. 

Describe  them?  They  were  teparated  by  a  room,  which  wai  oc* 
copied  by  nobody,  and  a  imall  cabinet,  or  paaafe. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  other  penona  tif.the  nite  slept  near  that 
place?       The  Countess  Oldi,  my  sister,  and  myself. 

Did  the  room  in  which  yoar  sister  and  yourself  slept  open. into  that 
room  in  which  there  was  nobody  ?       Yes. 

Did  any  other  room»  except  yours  and  that  of  the  Countess  of  OMi, 
and  the  other  two  you  hare  mentioned,  open  into  that  room  ?        No. 

Was  there  any  other  door  leading  from  that  room  you  have  described 
in  which  no  person  slept?       I  saw  none  at  all. 

Was  there  any  door  which  was  closed  at  night  in  that  room  ?      Yes. 

Which  door  was  that  ?  The  door  which  led  into  the  yard,  into  an 
inner  yard,  which  was  in  the  house. 

When  that  door  was  shut,  could  any  other  persons  have  access  to  that 
room,  or  to  the  sleeping  apartments  ?        I  do  not  know.. 

Do  you  remember  going  to  Utica  ?        Yes. 

Where  did  you  reside  at  Utica  ?        In  a  small  country  house. 
.  Do  you  know  the  situation  of  the  apartments  of  her  royal"  highness 
and  of  Pcrgami  at  Utica?        I  do  not  know  at  Utica  where  Mr.  Per« 
gami  slept 

Do  you  know  at  Tunis  where  Pergami  slept?       Yes. 

Where  did  he  sleep  at  Tunis  ?        In  a  room  which  was  near  to  ours. 

Did  yoQ  at  any  time  at  Tunis,  in  the  morning,  before  her  royal  high- 
ness had  left  her  t>ed-room,  see  Pergami  ?       I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  state  that  yon  do  not  know  where  Pergami  slept  at  Utica  ? 
I  do  not  know  where  he  slept  at  Utica. 

Did  you  in  the  morning  at  Utica,  before  her  royal  highness  had  left 
her  bed-room,  see  Pergami  ?       Yes. 

Was  it  before  her  ipyal  highness  was  out  of  bed  or  not?  Before 
her  royal  highness  waaop. 

What  di^  yo«  aeo  Pergami  do?  Pergami  passed  through  our  room 
and  went  into  her  royal  highnesses  room. 

How  long  did  he  remain  there?       1  do  not  recollect 

Did  you  afterwardsgo  into  the  room  ?  I  only  went  to  the  threshold 
«f  the  door;  her  royal  highness  asked  me  for  aoQiething. 

Did  you  see  whether  her  loyal  highoem  was  atill  m  bed?  I  si^ 
that  her  royal  highness  was  atill  in  bed. 


Did  jwaeabukatTunif  again,  fcrflte  parptM-vT  praaacMtar  ytxlr ' 
vavaitt.     Ym  ■  -.  '■"■ 

Yoo  wMt  la  Conatautiiiaii)^  and  WterwanK'  ta  Ifce  ccnne^tf  yiir 
*agp«gSt;M>rw8eltoSaiatJauid'AcreT      >Ym.  ■'' 

Did  ;oD  gp  to  Jenmleni  f        Yet.  -i'  ■>  i^  <  ■' 

Where  did  yni  kml  Ibr  Uw  popaatof  gaiivto  JannMenr"  "'At 


at  I  cao  recoiieo,  II  wu  aonDie.  ....       -i: 

''WfalbeM'tnybedorbedrteidplacedtimlerflMf  t«tf    T^re^i^  ^ 
twonnall  bedain  tbiiteDL  /.    r 

Did  you  ftotottetentfcf  ftepurpoaaof  Mrfattdgia  mdii^niher 
NjalUghDe^f       Ym. 

Vaa  Ae  aadredted  •«  Utdf       Yek'  .,. 

DI4]r«a]W«eliervB<b«MediiitK4,«t.«pl.       IMt  hTiJriii^ 
and  ibe  WM  lying  n  bar  bad'     -    ■-•"•■'- '"i  - 
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Where  wm  Pergemif       Udder  the  mne  tent 

How  was  he,  dreMed  or  undrenedt  or  partly  uadreMedt  He  waa 
dreHedy  bot  he  had  no  coat  on. 

"Wben  yoa  retired,  did  yo«  leafetiieiD  both  there?        Yet.     • 

At  what  time  in  the  ereniog  did  you  punae  your  joamey  ?  Neiily 
at  six  o*c1ock« 

Did  you  lee  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  suite  come  oat  of  their  teataf  Tea. 

Did  you  see  Pergami  come  out  of  a  teotf        Na 

Where  did  you  aee  Pergami  ?        During  the  day  do  you  mean. 

Where  did  yoa  see  Pergami  in  that  evening,  about  the  tiose  when  you 
were  preparing  to  continue  your  journey  f  I  nlw  Pergami  near  the 
tent  of  her  royal  highness. 

Was  he  dressed,  or  how  f  Aa  he  had  been  dressed  ui  the  monriog 
without  his  coat 

When  you  say  you  saw  him  near  the  tent  of  her  royal  highness  where 
<did  yoa  see  him  first,  did  you  see  him  come  out  of  any  place  ?  I  saw 
him  near  the  tent  of  her  royal  highness,  but  1  do  not  recollect  whether 
he  bad  come  out  of  any  place. 

You  have  statea,  that  you  left  her  royal  highness  in  the  morning,  when 
•he  retired  to  resttipon  the  bed  in  the  tent,  and  that  you  left  Pergami 
there  also ;  were  the  sides  of  the  tent  put  down  at  that  time,  or  were  they 
not  put  down  I        As  fiir  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was  shot  oe  all  aideik.^ 

Did  yen  assist  her  royal  highoeas  in  dressing  in  the  efeniog  belbifiahe 
commenced  her  joomey  f       I  do  not  recollects. - 

Did  yoa  again  in  the  coarse  of  that  journey^  befiare  you  arrifed  at 
Jerusalem,  sleep  in  tenta  f       Yes. 

Did  her  royal  highness  sleep  ander  the  same  lent  aa  before?       Yes. 

Mr.  Denman  here  objected  to  the  mode  in  which  the  qaes- 
tioDs  were  mterpreted,  the  mterpreter  being  b  the  habit  of 
chtngbg  the  preter  into  the  preterperfect  tense. 
'  Were  there  two  beds  under  the  tent  the  second  time?       Yes. 

Did  you  undress  her  royal  highness  the  second  time  ?  As  far  as  I 
can  recollect,  I  think  it  was  my  sister  that  undressed  her.  Do  yoa 
remember  where  her  royal  highness  reidded  when  she  wu  at  Jemaiu 
lemf       Yea. 

Where  wu  it?  In  a  boose  which  belonged  to  a  conrent^  as  fiir  as 
I  recollect. 

Do  yoo  remember  the  situation  of  the  bed-rooms  of  her  royal  high- 
acas,  and  Pergami,  and  tiie  Coonteas  of  Oldt,  m  that  houae  ?       Yes. 

State  how  they  were  situate  ?  They  were  on  the  same  gallery,  all  the 
three. 


•  We  Imn  iW— "  Y«. "  •   ;    I  -1  i 
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■SiM 

By  being  hi 
■perllve  room* 
.   Weretberei 

DoyOUICBM 

leryt       There  wm  •  door  to  go  down.  , (/ 

,~.D*.|0BkB(MrwlKUicrUut4<wrwMcia«dt  14oBatnMB«(<. 
-'  Do  jaa  leneiBfaeiv  'nr  ^f  during  tim  li«e  foii  vera  ■t.Jt)  ■i^iu, 
•eeing  Pergrai  in  the  bed-room  of  tier  rojnl  highnaMf  Vm.i  v'' 
--■^AVhefewMhe  lptlMbcd-roMH«fherrordhigl]M«T  .  .HMntered 
lUt  roM>af1ieTr«jt)li^bnaa(«il-«MUien,  —d  ibief  Jiiai  rtf,  ow  jU»e 
bed  in  a  ludicroui  way,  or  jetting  way.  >» 

,  -Wwlwri«ytllrigbDMhilbe.»Mtat^t{iMl        Ye*. 

DidhercsuiDODtbe  bodl        Notloog.  .  ,.n 

'i'Dm(iHglli»>d^ftuMl«hlb.y«aweiie  at  Jwwlan,  didyoa«M<Kr^ 
nj!i  highiMM  and  Pergmni  In  tbc  gaSkrf  yoM  Imm  dMcribedt  J 
•MoetimeiMwlMr  in  themofninKiii  tbeg«H«ry.'         ■  -  ■  t, 

Wm  P-erganitkeKl        Yflft 

Wbi*  were  tfacy  doingt        They  ^tdie  together. 
•■■  Cm  yon  dMoribv-trbat  yoaiaw  then  doing  thoNv  during  the  time 
titey  were  at  JerOMlem,  in  the'  gallery  T        I  recollect  nothing,  bM 
■eeing  them  talk  together. 

At'tbe  time  you  sair  them  in  the  gallery,  how  waa  ber  royal  bighnni 
dresaedt        With  her  In oming  cloak. 

Had  alio  any  other  part  of  ber  drea*  on  ?  She  had  lbs  airoe  drw 
on  aa  I  have  already  aaid  that  the  had,  when  she  waa  going  to  t>ed. 

You  hare  itated,  that  Pergomi  alept  in  the  dining-room  on  board  the 
Tfaael,  and  thai  ber  royal  faigbneia  ilept  in  her  calrin,  until  they  aniTcd 
at  Jaffi;  where  did  ber  royal  highneaa  ileep  afterwaida,  «a  board  tbe 
ahiD  T        On  the  deck. 
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What  became  of  Lbe  bed  that  had  been  occupied  by  ^igUM  in  the 
diuiDg-rooni?        I  do  not  recollect 
.  Do  you  recoltect  her  royal  highuess  batliing  ou  board  the  ? etie]  ?  Yci. 

Did  she  bathe  more  than  once?  I  tmly  recollect  her  bathing 
twice  •. 

Who  went  with  her  ?        Mr.  Pergami. 

Did  Ihey  both  come  up  together  aflerwarda,  or  did  Mr.  PetrgAmi 
come  up  first  ?  Mr.  Pergami  came  to  call  me  oo  the  deck,  to  go  and 
drew  her  royal  highueas. 

At  the  time  when  you  were  so  called  by  Pergami  to  go  and  drtii  her 
royal  highness,  how  long  had  they  been  togetlier?  Nearly  three 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

Who  assisted  in  getting  the  water  for  that  bath?  1  saw  Theodore 
Majocchi  by  the  side  of  the  dour  with  a  puil  of  water  in  his  hand* 

Have  you  ever  seen  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami  under  that  tent 
on  board  the  vessel  in  the  day-time  ?        Yes. 

Once,  or  often  ?        Often. 

How  did  her  royal  highness  employ  herself  on  board  tlie  ves:iel  f  She 
worked  often  for  little  Victorine. 

Do  you  remember  her  ever  working  for  any  body  else?  I  do  not 
tecolkct. 

(The  witness  here  tuked  leave  io  retire,  which  wtm§rmni$d.J 

Voa  bare  mentioned  that  when  her  royal  highness  went  down  to  ihe 
batby  Pergami  came  up  to  desire  you  to  dress  her;  when  you  wehi 
down,  in  what  state  did  you  find  her  royal  highness?  She  was  in 
her  own  cabin,  standing. 

Had  the  any  clotlies  ou  ?  llie  same  dress  that  I  said  she  had  so  the 
evening,  when  I  undressed  her. 

That  was  her  bed-gown  ?       It  was  her  bed-gown. 

Did  you  assist  then  in  dressing  her  ?        Yes. 

You  have  been  asked  how  her  royal  highness  employed  herself  on 
bterd  the  vessel ;  state  ho.w  yon  saw  Pergami  employed  ?  He  wa* 
almost  the  who!e  day  lying  down  on  his  bed. 

When  yon  talk  of  his  being  the  whole  daj  lying  on  bis  bed,  wBat 
bed  do  you  mean,  after  you  left  Jaffa  ?  A  little  bed  which  was  on 
deck  under  the  tent. 

When  you  saw  him  first  in  the  morning,  what  dress  had  he  on  f      He 
bad  a  kind  of  Greek  gown  with  wide  sleeves. 
.      'Did  you  ever  see  him  do  any  thing  to  amoae  her  royal] highness f 
Yes^  sometimes. 

Describe  it,  state  what  you  mean?        Different  tricks  or  Jokei;  once 

L^ •      •    •,     ,.■■■■ 

•  We  have  it— •••  I  only  reeollect  oiiee.** 
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Waf  be  ill  fiet  appointed  grand  magter  «f  theofderf      '  Vm* 

Did  be  afterwards  wear  the  decoration  of  the  order  ?        Yea^ 
•n.Toa  were  stating  that  after  your  return  to  the  Vilhi  d*Este  a  change 
was  made  in  the  situation  of  the  bed-room  of  her  royal  highiiesi^  hoilr 
long  was  thai  after  your  return  f       Nearly  three  weeks  after,  as  fti^  as 
I  can  recollect 

:Do  you  recollect  the  new  situation  of  the  bedHTOom  of  her  royal  high- 
ness?      Yes. 

Had  it  an  interior  communication  with  the  bed-room  of  P^gami? 
Yes. 

How  did  her  new  bed-room  communicate  with  the  rest  of  the  boose^ 
was  there  any  corridor  or  passage  f  There  was  a  oorridor  which 
oommuaicated  with  the  rest  of  the  house. 

Was  there  any  door  at  the  extremity  of  that  corridor  f  Nearly  at 
the  middle  of  this  corridor  there  was  a  door. 

Was  tliat  door  open  or  shut  at  night  ?        It  w|tf  shut  at  night. 

In  consequence  of  this  new  disposition  of  the  apartments,  wu  any 
altejratinn  made  in  the  wall  of  the  intermediate  room  ?  I  saw  masons 
at  work  in  order  to  make  an  opening  in  the  wall  in  a  room  near  that  of 
her  royal  highness,  for  the  porpoae  of  opening  a  door. 

In  passing  from  the  tied-room  of  her  royal  highness  into  the  bed-room 
occupied  by  Pergami,  did  you  go  through  that  room,  and  through  thai 
epeaing  that  had  been  so  made  f        Yea. 

Do  you  remember,  upon  your  return  to  the  Villa  d^Este,  whether  any 
aew  table  was  iMrmed,  any  dining4able  for  the  relalioni  of  Pergami  ? 

Mr*  Broughem  objected  to  this  mode  of  putting  the  quet- 
tion.  It  was,  in  effect,  putting  a  leading  question,  and  might 
pierhaps  be  resorted  to  in  a  more  grave  part  of  the  case.  The 
Solicitor-generai  did  not  ask,  ^'  Do  you  know  so  and  so,  or 
bow  did  you  do  so  and  so  ?*'  and  he  got  over  the  difficulty  of 
(Mking  a  direct  kading  question  by  inquiring,  ''  Did  you  ever 
aay  so  and  so,  to  A  or  B  ?^'  The  misfortune  of  this  was  that 
lie  could  not  take  his  objection  until  after  the  question  was 
asked,  and  a  cestaio  impression  made. 

The  Solicitor-general  contended,  diat,  so  long  as  he  did 
not  ask  a  leading  question;  he  had  a  right  to  pursue  the  line 
of  examination  diat  was  objected  to.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
tfiat  putting  the  question  m  that  way  would  not  bsive  the  effect 
QjL  a  leading  question ;  but,  so  long  as  he  did  not  put  a  lead* 
ing  question,  he  had  a  right  to  proceed.      '"       • 
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Mr.  Willta 
terf  awkward 
over  agaip,  t 
were  oot  imp 
fiH-  them  to  k 

wImiI  Might  not  be  received  m  erideBM:  MacokOthenriie, 
.  ibat  which  was  ovt  :  insisted 

oA  when  the  mattei 

Who  dined  at  thii  I  ,  hfa  nafer 

Pauitini,  his  brother 

What  <f  u  the  mm  He  irai 

called  Pergami. 

IKd  be  hold  sDj,  aniitaa,  wbaE  office  <f  .      Ae  wai  accoontaDt   ' 

What  Mluatioi)  did  Louia  Pergaml  at  that  fime  bold  T  At  out  re-' 
turn  be  wai  made  prefect  of  the  palace. 

Wai  'FiiutiDa  a  married  nouiBn  T        Yei. 

tVbere  wm  her  hntbaad  t       Id  the  boute  with  her. 

You  have  itated  before,  that  the  mother  of  Perguni  wu  billed 
"  NoDDii''  bow  waatbe  called  after  your  retaro  from  GreeceF     Donoa 

Do  you  remember  the  theatre  at  the  Villa  d'Eatef         Yei. 

Did  you  ere r  see  Louis  Pergami  act  any  tbing  upon  that  Ibeatref 
Ye^ 

Did  you  ever  see  hira  play  any  thing  upon  that  theatre  with  ber 
royal  falgbnesst  -  Yea.  he  once  dreaaed  like  an  harlequin,  and  ber 
royal  h ieh neat  drened  like  Columbine, 

Wbeu  Pergami  first  cAie  into  the  wrrice  of  fier  nywl  fafghneM^  or 
shortly  aftarwardi,  did  he  wear  any  ear-ringit       Yea. 

Did  be  cootioue  to  Hear  tbow  ear-riog^  <»■  were  tbey  aSerwaTda 
changed  for  othen?        He  changed  them  for  others 

■What  became  of'  thf  ear-rioga  he  wore  at  Ant,  that  he  had  ao 
changed  t       I«aw  thetd  aflerwarda  in  the  eanof  ber  royalhighneaa. 

Do  you  remember  wheAer  the  Httle  Victorine  had  any  ea>iia  af 
Yifc 

tolmrt 

e  vor^ 


K^al  biihiMaf       Y«a    ;,,...,...  ' 
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Were  they  iiDited  togetber»  or  tepanle^  or  how;  deteribelhf  siaif 
ner  ia  which  they  were  worn  I  She  had  two  upoa  etch  ear»  bat  i^Mr 
rate ;  one  of  each  pair  upon  each  ear. 

Describe  how  they  were  pot  into  the  ear;  were  they  both  pnt  into 
the  ear  separately,  or  was  one  put  into  the  ear  hung  upon  the  other  t 
They  were  both  in  theaanM  opening  or  bole. 

Do  you  remember  any  presents  that  Pergami  at  aay  time  re- 
ceived from  any  person  ?  Sometimes  presents  from  her  Doyal  h^h* 
ness. 

What  kind  of  presents  were  they  ?  Some  things  in  gold  or  dia- 
monds, but  which  I  cannot  well  describe. 

Do  you  remember  the  kind  of  cap  that  Pergami  wore  as  courier,  when 
lie  first  went  to  Naples  T        Yes. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  any  cap  of  the  same  shape  and  form  worn 
by  any  body  ?  I  saw  a  cap  of  red  silk,  of  the  same  make,  on  the  head 
of  her  royal  highness. 

When  wa^that,  at  what  place  ?        It  was  made  at  Naples. 

Do  you  remember  any  black  silk  cravat  worn  by  Pergami  ?  He 
generally  wore  in  the  morning  a  black  silk  cravat. 

Do  you  remember  ever  seeing  that  black  silk  cravat  anywhere  else? 
In  her  royal  highness*s  room. 

Have  you  seen  that  once,  or  more  than  onc^  or  several  times  I  Se- 
veral iimea. 

Do  you  remember  observing  the  sllppem  of  Pergami  ?  I  knofv 
once  he  had  white  slippers. 

Did  you  ever  see  those  white  slippers  anywhere  ?  Sometimes  in 

her  ro3ral  highnesses  room. 

A  Peer, — ^What  room  ?        In  the  sileeping-rooni,  the  bed-rooro. 

Do  you  ever  remember  seeing  any  thing  else,  any  part  of  the  dress  of 
Pergami,  in  the  bed-room  ?        I  doxiot  recollect. 

Do  you  remember  the  second  night  that  you  slept  under  tents  in 
going  to  Jerusalem,  at  Bagoaa,  seeing  any  articles  of  dress  in  the  teat 
under  which  her  royal  highness  slept?  I  saw  something  belonging 
to  Perg^ttilf  but  I  cannot  recollect  of  what  description  it  was. 

When  you  Say  yoo  saw  something  belonging  to  Pergami»  do  yon  mean 
by  that,  any  part  of  the  dress  of  Pergami  or  not  ?        Yes. 

Do  yoo  remember  the  residence  of  Count  Pino  ?        Yes. 

Did  her  royal  bighness  ever  go  to  pay  a  visit  to  Conat  Pino  before  she 
wtnt  into  Greece  ?        Yes. 

Did  you  sleep  near  or  far  from  fiie  princess  at  the  house  of  Count 
Pino  ?       Near  the  princess.  ^ 

*Was  fliere  any  door  opening  from  your  room  into  the  bed-room  of  her 
royal  highness  ?        Yes. 


BMto  tiiB  hovM  wbidi  jM  wU  VHk  ¥ei$mi,.m  Oiafe  ugr,  «k^ 
boue  upoo  the  dtmaiD  I        A  ftrnwr'a  botne.  i^'I'.iot 

During  the  time  »iat  jon  Were  at  the  Vitte  tfSrte  4m  Mcmd' fin^ 
■fterUie  return 'from  Oreece,  did  bef  nyal  lu|iuc«  go  to  ttHrVila 
PergMiit        Yefc 

Did  yon  accompuiy  her t        Ye&  „■ 

Do  jtm  reiMniber  the  MtufttiM  oT  the  bed^oonuf  ber  nt^  M|kwbn 
■i)dPerpmi{«ttbeB«m»f        Yn.  .   .    t  .L 

Deacribe  flien  r  Tbej  trere  ^pereted  by  m  piwMjfe,  wbetB  ttieie 
wu  k  •tair-ciue  goiog  down  a  (nal)  green  abtBCt,  and  tiie  bed^vOMjMf 
her  royal  bighneai  wu  by  tbe  tide  of  it  ' 

Where  did  that  tfairowe  lead  toF  The  UaircMt  lad  down  Itaii^ 
m  order  to  go  oat  of  the  bonK.  ' 

Wu  there  any  rorridor  or  pauage  T        Yea,  there  wav 
'Vaatheieanydoor  in  that  corridor?        Yea. 

Wu  that  door  in  the  corridor  ahnt  or  open  at  nigbtt 
during  the  night. 

OmAd  any  penon,  when  that  door  wm  iho^  getinlAthe  rnrwi  of 
ber  royal  bigtHMM  and  of  Pergunit  '  No,  wiIeHthqipwnd.hr  that 
pamgenptbeabdrcaaewhichlbaVealliidedto.    , 

Mwt  they  go  down  alair^  and  then  cone  up  far  ttat  parpoM  ■  '  ,K 
waa  neceaaary  to  go  down,  and  then  cMm  op  Mi  the  dtbmiM^y     i 

Did  Ibe  other  dooia  of  the  bed-rootna  of  the  MHa«f«n  into  tiw  fWM 
corridor  t      There  wen  fbnr  other  d»or«  Whlcb  mptmuA  adthMcorHdor. 

Were  they  on  the  aame  aide  of  the  door  which  abut  eo  the  .oaoMor, 
or  not f  The  fbor  doon  were  in  Ihia line,  «ad  tbedoor  «f ilhB  csr^ 
'  ridor  wta  in  tbit  direction,  fittcriUng  it) 

'  Wliea  that  door  updn  the  corridiM'  waa  Am,  did  It  abet  sat  ^itan- 
■ibiimUoi  betwootheppwc^'a  ipo»^,i!i|d  jheWi,itjiy|B<aft  *B»  bare 
OCKribedr        Ye^  wbeatfc>*w'WM*Blrtre',^a  !t-»  »  .tfriUi»ti 
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■   ■  •  ■    \  ■ 

V  •  HtfVr  loBg-cU jroa  cmituiae  at  the  Barona  at  tint  timet .  .    Ilie  fiint 


•!*■-    * 


•    1 


tune  we  only  lenaiued  tliere  two  or  three  dayi. 
*.  ■  ffid ]roo  ailerwardi  retnm  there f       let. 

How  kmg  did  you  renain  there  then  f       Nearly  two  montlM. 

Were  Pergami  and  her  royal  htghnesi  there  during  the  whole  c^&tit 
-tteihl-  »    Nd- 

Where  did  they  go  to  ?       To  Germany* 
'^'How  long  did  they  remain  there  before  they  went  to  Germany? 
«19early  one  taontb. 

Did  you  make  any  obaenrationB  upon  the  coqdoct  of  hier  royal  ^igh« 
nen  and  Pergami  during  that  month,  how  they  conducted  th^mielvet 
towardaaaeh  other!       I  made  no  particular  obsenration,      ..     ^• 

How  did  they  addren  each  other  f  The  princess  often  said  ^  Aon** 
XtelVtff  Mr.  Peigani»  and  Mr.  Pergami  addressing  the  princea^  merely 
said  "  Princess.** 

"  Do  yon  know  what  the  French  mean  by  **  tutoy^  T       Yea. 
« '-•'  Whlit  do  they  meanff       To  use  the  second  person  in  the  singular  to 
each  other. 

You  say,  that  Pergami  addressed  her  by  th^  name  of  princess,  how 
■■  did  the  other  persons  in  tlie  suite  address  her  9       When  she  waa  ad- 
dressed, she  was  commonly  called,  ^  Your  royal  highness,** 
*'•  Did  yon  obaenrc^  while  you  were  at  the  Barona,  Pergami  doing  any 
tklng  to  Ikt  royal  higfaneiaf       I  do  not  recolkct  ^• 

Do  yon  recollect  any  b^lls  at  the  Barooat       Yes. 
'•i.^WlMiirtteldM^hQafr  belli  V       People  of  a  low  condition.    ' 

Did  you  ever  hear  her  royal  highnesa  and  Pergami  speak  about  the 
cowliietof4bepemAaaithebaila9        Yea. 

Did  you  yoanelf  make  any  obierraituHia  upon  the  eonduct  of  the  per- 
>iOnaaf1faeiMi]|af    -  Yes.      • 

State  what  you  saw  of  the  conduct  of  the  persons  at  the  ball,  which 
wanalaoaeenUi  the  pfcsenoeof  her  royal  highness?       In  the  preaence 
^4f  ber  vaynl  Mghnesi-I  aaw  nothing  particnhur. 

Did  you  ever  hear  Pergami  tett  bqr  royal  highness  any  thing  as  to.  the 
condufllqfanyioftbeparticaf       Yes^  once. 

What  wan-itf  Mr.  Pergami  rdated  a  history  or  aCory  which  had 
tappened  in  the  honaa  \ 

•  Doring  the  tine  thift  you  were  leaiding  at  the  Barona' did  yon  go  to 
9Mnf       Yea. 
-  ^  How  long  did  yo*  remain  at  Turin  I       Soasedaya. 

In  the  course  of  your  foraer  examination  yon  atated  a  journey  to 
■  Teniee ;  wsa  that  before  you  went  into  Greece  f       We  were  twice  at 


TT 
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evidence  here  became  of  ao  graas  a  natmey  that,  not  being 
fiptetsd,  it  was  ordered  tb  be  atroek  ont 
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'  Where  did  yoa  lee  him?       In  the  room  of  her  royal  highnenk 

Id  the  bed-room?  .     Id  the  bed-room. 

Did  you  ID  coDieqoence  of  thoM  ordengo  away  for  that  nigfatf  I 
left  the  room  the  taifae  moment 

Wheo  yoa  went  away»  did  you  leave  Pergami  iD  the  room»  or  waa  b| 
gone  ?  I  caonot  exactly  say  whether  Mr.  Pergami  was  itiU  in.  tbt 
room  when  I  left  it,  but  I  thinls  he  waa. 

If  you  cannot  tell  with  perfect  accuracy».  can  yoa  tell  about  how  Jong 
it  was  after  you  had  been  in  bed  when  Pergaqu  arriTed  i  waa  it  one^ 
two,  or  three  hours,  or  how  long?  .     It  was  nearly  two  boors^  or  .two 

hours  and  a  half. 

*■  .  ■      '  '         . 

Do  you  remember  going  with  her  royal  highness  to  Carlsriibe  ?    Yea. 

Do  you  remember  the  disposition  of  the  rooms  of  her  royal  highneai 
and  Pergami  at  Carlsruhe?       Ye^. 

State  how  it  was  ?       They  were  separated  by  the  eating-room. 

Who  made  the  princess's  bed  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  i^y 
aister  or  some  other  person.' 

Whose  business  was  it  to  make  the  bed  of  Pergami  ?  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  a  senrant,  but  1  know  there  waa  a  woman  in  tiM 
inn  whose  business  it  was  to  make  the  beds  all  over  the  inn. 

« 

While  you  were  upon  your  visit  at  Carlsruhe^  did  you  goto  the  hatha. 
ofBaden?       Yes. 

Did  her  royal  highness  sleep  there  one  hightf       Yea. 

Do  jroo  rapember  the  situation  of  her  bed-room  with  reference  to 
Fe/gibid*87        No^  1  do  not  recollect 

■ 

Do  you  remember,  at  any  time  before  you  went  to  bed,  going  into 
the  princess's  room  at  the  baths  of  Baden  ?       Yea. 

Was  there  any  sofa  in  that  room  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
was  a  sofa,  or  some  chaira  near  each  other,  but  it  rather  appeared  to 
me  it  was  a  sofa. 

When  you  went  into  the  bed-room  of  the  princcaa  in  the  eveniog, 
did  you  see  the  princess  there  ?        Yes. 

Waa  she  alone,  or  was  any  person  with  her?  It  was  Mr.  Per- 
gami; it  waa  Dol  very  late;  it  waa  in  the  twilight,  between ;dky  and 

wght  .  .  ,./ 

Was  the  princess  standing  or  sitting?       6he  was  sitting. 

l^ere  was  Pergamii  ?       Sitting  by  the  aide  of  her. 

Did  you  observe  the  hand  or  the  arm  of  Pergami,  where  it  waaf 
Pergamfs  arm  was  passed  round  behind  her  royal  highness. 

When  you  say  behind  her  royal  highneaib  describe  particMlarly  what 
yoo  mean — behind  what  part?        It  waa  passed  behind  her  waist .  > 

Where  did  the  hand  come?  The  band  came  oat  round  her  waist 
«a  the  other  aide. 

S  x£ 


Vvbatdoyoaawanby  "no;"  that  you  do  not  kmw,  or  that  *he^£d 
not  go  to  «ouTt  r 

How  did  her 
TriMte,  in  wh& 

Wbotrarellei 

Did  any  bodj 
MV  no  one  die.  .    '     r 

Did  the  go  at  Ihe  nme  time  wiO)  h^  "ubv  or  d^  Qtej  hOart,  Imr 
after  u  iotemlt,  Her  royal  highneM  anired  at  Tri|^e  befotc 
her  Miile.  '     . 

Did  joi^goopfrotDTriettetoMiliot        Yea. 

And  to  the  Barona  f        Yea.  '  ^ 

Did  her  rojral  bighnen  travel  iD  the  same  way  t  I  beliere  ber 
royal  bigbneai  waa  ia  the  lamc  carriage,  because  she  waa  alnayt 
before  oa. 

After  yoar  return  to  the  Barona  the  second  lime,  where  did  Pergami'a 
mother  dine  t        At  her  royal  highnes»'a  table.  ' 

Where  did  Louis  Pergami  dine  t  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  also  at 
her  royal  highoesa'a  table. 

Dfd  you  anerwards  go  from  the  Barona  to  Rome  T       Yea, 

Did  you  pass  by  Rimini?        Yes. 

Did  you  stop  at  Rimini  t  Ye^  one  night  or  two;  Idonotknow  wbkft. 

Waa  her  royal  highoesa  well,  or  indisposed,'  at  Rimini  t  Sbe  Wa* 
lodiifKiaed. 

Did  yoo  attend  her,  or  who  did  attend  ber  1  I  attended  Iter  *  put 
of  the  evening. 

Do  you  know  who  attended  her  the  other  time  1  Tfife  Mmaindei 
of  the  evening,  1  do  not  recoHecL 

Waa  abe  indisposed  upon  tbe  road  before  shecame  to  Rimhiff     Tea. 

At  what  pUtx  f     At  a  small  rillage,  the  nanie  Of  which  1  do  imt  kttovr. 

Did  you  attend  berf       No. 

Who  reuaiiKd  with  her  t  The  Conntes*  Oldi  and  ^ei^ami  ali|^ted 
from  tbe  carriage,  and  I  remaitiiM  in  innotAercirTiage:' 

How  long  did  her  royal  highDeas  remain  to  tbaphicef        Nearly 

Dld'ytiagointolfierbomataif       Notatffl.  ' 


r 

WheoyooarriTed  at  Borne,  where  did  y(mftntKtfde^'    Ataaiim. 

What  inn  was  it?       The  inn  the  Europa.  -    ' 

Did  yon  afterwards  go  to  a  home  called  RnffiBelli  f       Yea. 

Do  you  know  the  relative  situations  of  the  bed-rooms  of  her  \nftit 
highness  and  Pergami  at  RuiBnelUf       Yes. 

Describe  them;  did  they  communicate  with  each  other f  They 
were  near  each  other,  and  they  communicated  internally  one  with 
another. 

Do  you  remember  erer  having  seen  Pergami  id  hb  bed  there^  Once* 

Where  waa  the  princess  f       I  do  not  know. 

Was  he  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness  f       Yes. 

How  long  did  that  continue?       A  few  days. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  royal  highness  go  into  or  come  out  of  the  rbob 
during  that  time  ?        Yes. 

Once  or  more  than  once  ?        More  than  once. 

Where  did  you  go  to  from  Ruffinelli?  To  the  Villa  Brand!  near 
Rome. 

During  any  part  of  this  journey  to  Rome,  did  you  travel  in  the  same 
carriage  with  her  royal  highness?        Yes. 

Who  was  in  the  carriage  besides  her  royal  highness  and  you?  Mr. 
PergamL 

How  did  yon  sit,  in  what  way  ?        Mr.  Pergami  sat  between  us. 

Did  you  take  any  notice  of  his  arms  or  hands^  how  they  were?  I 
do  Ml  recollect; 

Do  you  recollect  any  thing  particular  that  passed  in  the  csrrisge  be- 
tween Pergami  and  her  royal  highness  ?  I  recollect  nothing  par- 
ticukr. 

Do  you  remember  at  the  Villa  Brandi  any  bust  being  taken  of  her 
royal  highness,  any  sculpture?       Yes. 

By  whose  order  was  that?        I  do  not  know. 

Was  a  bust  taken  o(  any  body  else  ?        That  oi  Mr.  Perganni. 

Did  you  see  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami  sit  for  those  busts  ?   Yes. 

So  yop  know  where  they  were  afterwards  placed  ?        No. 

Was  this  at  the  Villa  Brandi,  or  before  you  got  to  the  Villa  Brandi, 
or  afterwards?-       At  the  Villa  BrandL 

Do  jou  know  at  the  Villa  Brandi  what  was  the  situation  Of  the  bed- 
rooms  of  her  royal  highness  and  of  Pergami?        Yea. 

Describe  how  they  were?      Pergami*s  room  was  situated  in  ail  open 
gallery,  and  the  entrance  into  her  royal  highne^'s  apartment  waa  in  the 
same  gallery. 
How  far  from  each  other?        About  fifteen  paces. 
Did  you  ever  see  her  royal  liigh|ie»  in  the  evening  come  out  of .  h«r 
bed-room,  after  you  had  undressed  her?       I  do  not  recollect 


herbed-rc 
Do  ;ou  n 

Yo^  I  MW  hiw  •ometisti.  '  '    '"''''    •'  a'  ■'"    " 

Do  JOB.  TCDwoiber  mm  |»#rK>«r.  riiMiig-  fo  itei— r  MbW  liri'-iiijia 

higbiWM  wu  drcMCd  one  tbr  t '      1^  "     "    '^'"' 

WbkhMMn  did  thcjcir  Bitot  bto  tbe  Ant  lion  "  -.  ^^ 
Where  wai  Pei^ami  it  that  time  t  Id  her  rojvl  higbntai'i  btimki^ 
Wewjwi  there  aba  f        Ye*  .  ., .. .  ;^_  r  =twf> 

Did  herroj>lhighnMkchHigeberdm»btftMflln-irt«Hi>al^AitL 

puiy?        Ye^  ■.■■■   ■■    ,:'   '  -•.■■(.-•   ■■■  -  ■    '-'^ 

Did  iha  change  it  enturiyt    >  iI'daHtneoBecL'    '■  '  ""  "' ''^ 

WbeM  ma  Perguni  dsring  lb«  Hae  when  Ae  wm  dnnging' Jwr''' 

drewl        Partof  Uw  tine  be  waaia  the  room;  ^''         '    -   m   ->- -   "^ 
Bowk>ngdi4youcoDtkMW«tHltVilltBnMR«    NeMrtwaMyOK'J 
Where  did  yMi  go  to  ft«ia  the  VUhSTMidiT    :    ToOdI^ii^  iatf  "t 

Peaaro,  ■' 

What  waa  the  nunc  of  the  Srat  hooae  yen  wcot  t*«t  ftara?      TSP  ' 

Villa  Ciqirili.  f* 

Hon  hMig  did  yon  continue  attbe  ViDft  Ctprikt        I  mUy  lemuiieS   * 

thers  two  noothi^  or  nearly. 
Dnyea  luMir  theattaalKH)  of  the  room  ot  her  loytl  hi^boeat  «k  tflli  "' 

Villa  Caprili»         Yea.  /   '■;^' 

Deacribe  it?        Her  royal  bighoen  had  three  nxm^  which  ledintoi 

dijiing-raoin.  .  r  -ij 

WibereireretberoaBaof  berniitet-  Doyou-meati  iif  Mii  |iiillHi<r 
State  thote  of  the  gentlemen  fint  t        They  were  in  a  aepar^e  wiu; '' 

vt  Oufbouat,  t     -'•■- 

How  did  that  wtng  comnnDicate  with  the  body  af  (behotnet  ' '  Bj'"^ 

neaoa  of  two  arcbei  which  were  erectad       i 
-      Did  b«T  royd  higfanes  h«K  any  MUvetaatiMi  with  y6a  about  tboav'''' 

rooma,  and  aboit  the  apartmenta  of  th«  anite  r       I  do  not  molleet.'  ■^''"i 
How  did  the  {MraoBawhowereiBlhat  wing,  after  her  myid  bigfaBeM'^ 

catne  there,  get  into  tlie  body  of  the  houaftT  ' '    They  had  a  afadnaUt  '*"* 
'  which  went  down  into  a  court,  and  they  ifeM  aero*  a  comt  or  y^drd 

u  order  to  enter  the  hooaC 
Where  wu  the  bed-moBiof  PergKBif        It  wal*  rdon  near  tbal  ef 

iwr  loyftl' tdgbiMM. 
Wa»ttewaMy>eo«B>tt>iaal)«nbetwcwthml        Ym,  ■'''■^ 

Had  her  royal  higbneae  a  amall  cabiMt  below  f        Yea. 
Waatbcte  anyag(k.tBtbalari>teet«elont  '     Vea.  ,    ^,' 

DM  yoacveraae  Pergaim  intbat  cabinet  upon  the  tofal        Yea, 
HB?e70ii«i«lrMenhUi-Mi«rewbm4tte|niB«it#tt11Miet    '"Taft  '^ 
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State  how  Pergani  was  «Utng«  or  ia  what  poaitiQii  h$  ym  %tpm  tiie  * 
aoTa  f       He  was  lying  down  on  the  aofiu 

^Whefe  waa  the  princet^  awl  what  waa  ahe  doingf     She  waa  iMng 
en  the  edge  of  the  aofk  -     ^ 

What  waa  she  doing?  I  do  not  recollect  what  she  w«a  doiag^'  I 
recollect  she  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  soli* 

Did  yon  ever  see  her  royal  highoesa  in  panti|loona  f       Y^ 

Yfheref        M^^t^Q' 

At  the  vUla  Caprili?        Yes. 

Was  Pergani  present  at  the  time.       I  saw  him  onoeb 

Can  you  tell  us  what  he  saidy  or  whether  he  said  anything;  what 
passed  between  theni:!  Pergani  said  to  her  royal '  higbnen^  ttM 
she.  looked  better  «^ 

Give  the  phrase  he  made  use  o(  as  fiur  sit  yon  recollect  ttf  Piny 
gaipi  tyroed  round  her  royal  {ughness,  looking  at  her,  and  sai^.  ^How 
pift^  yonare^  1  Kfce  yon  nmch  better  sa** 

Did  you  observe  the  bed  of  her  royal  highness  at  the  villa  Capnlit 
I  nii4a  no-ohserVation^ 

Was  it  a  small  bed  for  one  person,  or  a  large  bed  for  two  f  It  waa 
a  ]«rge  bed. 

At  the  time  wh^n  you  describe  her  royal  highness  aa  being  in  panti>> 
looo%  what  waa  the  state  of  her  neck  and  her  breast?'..  VneotcnedT 
she  was  at  her  toilet,  and  was  dressing  herselil  i  .    •  > 

I|(lw4«?*i%th«TIU»:C#prilifWM«  Pmin^l^  Two 

or  three  miles. 

D^  yon  retn^nhei^  ypon.any  occaaion»  Pergamt gong  (Iron  the  Villa 
Cap][itth>gotAPeaari>?       Ye^  sonetinMs. 

State  what  passed  between  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami  ?  The 
nme  things  that  I  said  had  paaiedat  Messina. 

Deacribe  it  ?  They  took  each  other  by  the  haqd»  and  the  princen 
said,  ^  Adieu,  monccnur,  mon  ami;**  Aod  Pergani  said,  *  Au  revoiiv 
prtacesse,**  till  we  meet  again,  prinoesi. 

Did  yon  observe  Pergami  do  any  thing  more  ?  I  do  not  recoUootf 
that  J  pbpecved  4inf  thing  elsejl 

Was  there  a  chest  of  noney  at  Peaaro  ?       Yes. 

Do  you  know  who  had  the  key  of  that?       I  dnnot  reeoUect 

Did  ypH,everse«Peig«9iiTnth^^9^       ^^ 

At  the  time  when  bee  royal  highness  resided  at  Naples,,  had  dM.  n^ 

ehapbin  as  forming  part  of  her antfftv^.  'PrnfcptWOBO  nidiaherlKinse; 

every  Sunday.  .  '    .    .  i  :  .•-  .  .   *.  f.    =     '      :  :    • 

Was  it  so  at  the  Villa  Villani,  and  tfie  ViN%  4\Bato,  ml  |he  Baron^f . 

evef  ace  it  after  you  left  Naples?  •    .Yoi» 


..lytowiMti 

DMyoaMcitalallafteryMqiiiUadOeMMt.       IanWMWtt^4ik 
Did  fM  ercr  MC  her  njkl  h%liMH  go  to  <teMlHi  Mlh  hi|«^  I  I^H, 

Sutewitttibedkit        I  nwber  oii(clUIiq»aah>rhMMbjl|wriil 


Did  jroa  crer  bewber  Hf  aay.thiDg  ■kont  tttUwr  aT  FMfnIt 
About  Mr.  PcrgBiBiliRtiwr,  U  wtatwuoerl 

Do  yon  remeniber  ber  mj'mg  U7  thing  *boat  u  j  bmmi  V        ^^  t 

SlitawhtftbatWMt    Bw  royal  bi^ueMt4ridaH^  that  iheWfaAtd 
In  liirr  miTi  nil  flirlhr  imil  nf  Ihr  fattirr  nf  Mr  Ti  igmt 
'  At  tbe  tine  when  yoa  were  lint  at  Hm  Tilk  fSaU.  Wm  ber  njtd 
UshneM  raited  by  the  Dobility  of  tbet  iteigfabaaAood  t        Sonetwe^ 

How  wM  itat  tbe  Villa  Vilhni,  befimyoawMitlottaTiBKd'&lBt 
ney  Tinted  her  royal  bigtaMM  wwrfimw  tho. 

DM  Ibal'  rMtJMBi  ap  to  the  tme  «kep  her  nyd  UghMM  qnRM 
the  ViOa  iTEMFt        Sooie  perMMu  cMBtiBiied  to  vUl  her,  ami  mnedit 

Mt. 

Did  ber  royal  UgfaneM  ever  ny  any  (bing  to  yoH  about  the  CaMteoit 
Mitaat       Yea. 

Wbatwaaitr  Her  royal  highncM  nid  ithad  beenpntlo  tbovotc^ 
«Aether«he  rfiooU  be  adsitted  at  the  CoMtmiat  Miiu,«Modtt 
CaNJDO  at  Milao. 

What  rUrlbcT  did  ilie  lay  I        She  Mid  that  it  b^  bccD  atgrtiwA 

Do  yon  remember  in  tlw  garden  at  tbe  Villa  d'Ette  a  cbair  upon 
wbwbT        Yea. 

Hare  yoa  mod  Pergami  and  her  royal  UgfancM  ever  do  anj  Oing 
with  that  chair  t  1  hare  Men  then  |day  with  tfala  dub,  and  pufa  it 
Jbrwanl. 

Who  wuin  tbecbairf        I  do  not  recollect. 

Did  yoa  eTerie«'her  royal  higfancM  and  Pergami  in  tbe  Utdienit  the 
ITdla  d-Ealet       I  taw  them  twice. 

What  did  you  «e  them  do  there  t  Tbey  were  itndfai  la  Ifca 
Ulcbeo. 

Waianytbtngtoeat  tiMret  "niere wai  aomMhing  to  eat,  bat  I 
did  not  K«  tbem  eat. 

When  you  firtt  arrived  at  Naptei^  tbe  mnming  after  yoa  deacribe  htr 
royal  bigfanew  to  hare  gone  to  the  opera,  what  time  ia  the  moraiag 
Ad  yoa  dres  ber  royal  bighoeMT  1  do  net  predaeiyrecolloct;  I 
briiere  it  wti  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock.  1 

After  you  had  drewed  her  royal  highnem  did  ynu  leara  her  twj 
wheret        1  remainod  in  ber  room. 

Do  yon  know  where  her  royal  higbncm  west  to  ?  Into  a  naallnM)* 
wban  IbifB  waa  a  ehsMy. 
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Is  that  tlie  fcmall  cabinet  which  you  before  described  ?        Yes. 
How  long  did  her  royal  highncM  remain  in  that  catainetf  S    4  ^  not 

precisely  recollect. 
Can  you  state  about  wliat  time  ff        An  hour,  or  an  bour-and  a  half. 
During  that  time  did  you  see  Pergami  any  whero  ?        Na 
Was  the  door  of  the  cabinet  open  or  closed  ?        It  wus  cUwed* 
Do  you  know  whether  the  outer  door  of  the  bed-room  in  which  iVr- 

garni  slept  was  open  or  closed  ?    When  I  paised  by  the  door  I  alwayit 

saw  it  shut 

The  Solicitor- geueral  said^  these  were  ^  all  the  questions 
he  had  to  ask  the  witness. 

,  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  hoped  the  counsel  at  the  bar,  con- 
.  aidecing  the  great  length  of  the  examination,  would  have  lio 
objection  to  postpone  the  cross-examination  till  to-morrow. 
This  he  thought  absolutely  necessary,  from  the  state  in  which 
the  witness  must  be,  as  well  as  the  interpreter,  and  even 
their  lordships,  after  so  long  and  unremitted  an  examination. 

Mr.  Brougham  was   about  to  speak,  but  was   stopped  by 
loud  cries  of  *^  Order,  order*'* 

The  Lord-'Cliancelior  thought  that  the  queen's  Attorney- 
general  would  not  object  to  such  a  course,  as  he  had  com- 
plained •n  a  former  occasion  of  the  great  grievance  of  a 
(Sross-exadfii^t^on  being  interrupted.  If  the  suggestion  of 
.his  noble  friend  were  not  adopted,  that  grievance  would 
uiuivpid^bly  occui'  again  in  tliis  instance  ;  for  it  ^yas  clear, 
that  if  the  cross-examination  were  begun,  it  could  not  be 
finished  to-dav. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  should  certainly  prefer  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  cross-examination  till  to-morrow ;  becanse, 
though  that  was  a  highly  inconvenient  eourse,  he  thought  it 
;w>>uld  bp.4|till  more  dangerous  to  break  off  in  the  middle  of 
the  cross-examination.  The  house  then  adjourned  at  twenty 
■unutes  "before  four  o'clock . 


.  ,Tlie  queeu'^  coLKn^/&I ,  have  generally  left  .the  House  of 
Peers  so  privately,  that  jthey  have  not  been  obji^ved  by  tlie 
immeofie  concourse  of  spectators.     Yesterday,  however,  and 

o-d:iy,  Messrs.  Brougham,  DemnaB,  md' LHshington,  were 
Tp'coirnised,  aP'J  fe"fcerfed  With  -titlT)eunded  acelamaition  . 


T.  3  Y 
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Nor  were  ever  to  cailed,  were  you  ?        I  was  called  lo  but  once. 

By  once,  do  you  mean  one  time  ?        1  mean  by  only  one  peraqn. 

By  once,  you  mean  one  person  do  you  ?  1  only  recollect  one  per* 
Kon  that  called  "me  countess. 

Wns  that  frequently  ?        I  only  heard  it  once. 

Where  ^verc  you  living  at  that  time  when  the  person  called  you 
countess?        In  Frith-street. 

Frilh-stieet,  Soho-square  ?        Yes. 

Before  that  time  you  had  lived  in  Oxford-street,  had  not  you  ?      Yes. 

How  long  did  you  live  there  ?  About  three  months,  as  far  as  1  can 
recollect ;  I  do  not  know  precisely. 

During  the  time  that  you  lived  there,  nobody  called  you  countess,  did 
they  ?  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  body  called  me  countess ;  1  do  not 
recollect  it  at  all. 

Will  you  swear  that  they  did  not?  I  will  not  swear  to  it,  but  I 
cannot  recollect  that  any  body  called  me  countess. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  pass  in  the  house  by  the  title  of  countess  ? 
It  was  Mr.  Krouse  who  placed  me  in  that  house :  I  do  not  know  by 
what  title  he  announced  me,  or  described  me. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  were  not  called,  not  behind  your  back, 
but  in  your  presence,  by  the  title  of  countess,  while  you  were  living  in 
Oxford-street  ?        1  will  not  swear  it,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Was  it  not  something  new  to  you  to  be  called  a  countess?  1  do  not 
recollect  that  1  was  so  called  there ;  I  recollect  my  t>eing  called  so  in 
f^rith-atreety  but  not  in  Oxford-street,  or  elsewhere. 

Was  not  it  something  new  to  you  to  be  called  a  countess  ?  I  wan 
not  called  countess. 

Then  you  will  swear,  tliat  *n  that  street  of  which  you  have  been 
speaking,  Oxford-street,  you  were  not  called  countess  in  your  presence — 
^o  your  face?        I  will  not  swear  it,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

What  name  did  you  pass  by  beTore ;  how  were  you  called  before  you 
went  to  Oxford-street?        Colombier. 

How  long  have  you  been  called  Colombier  ?  Since  I  have  arrived 
in  England,  k)eginning  at  Dover. 

Hate  yon  not  answered,  when  in  Oxford-street,  to  the  title  of  Caun- 
tess  Colombier  to  a  person  or  persons  addressing  you?  I  do  not  re- 
coHect  that. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not?  I  cannot  swear  it,  bat  I  cannot  re- 
count ft 

As  you  say,  you  cannot  recollect  whether  you  were  called  countess 
Aere,  or  not;  was  it  not  a  matter  of  some  novelty  to  you  to  be  called 
connteas  at  all?  I  never  was  called  countess  except  this  one  time,  that 
I  recollecti  in  Fritb-atreet 

S\  2 
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**  State  what  was  the  appearance,  on  the  secood  night,  of  the  great 
bed,  whether  it  had  Uie  appearance  of  one  person  having  slept  in  it  or 
more  ?        More  than  one  person/' 

Mr,  Williams, — When  you  were  asked  two  or  three  questions  before, 
and  theu  to  describe  n^ore  particularly  the  appearances  of  the  bed,  did 
you  not  utulerstand  that  to  apply  to  persons  sleeping  in  it?  I  under- 

stood that  I  was  asked  to  say  in  what  condition  the  bed  was,  whether  it 
was  much  deranged. 

Did  you  not  understand  that  you  were  to  describe  particularly  to  their 
lordsliips  what  the  derangement  was?         I  did  not  understand  I  was  to  > 
explain  it  particularly,  but  I  could  explain  particularly  at  present. 

You  gave  some  account  of  how  some  of  the  family  slept  at  Naples ; 
state  the  difierent  rooms  in  which  they  slept ;  do  yon  know  where  Iliero- 
nimus  slept  at  Naples?  The  door  of  IliiTonimus's  room  was  in  the 
same  corridor  in  which  was  the  door  of  her  royal  highnesses  room,  as  1 
have  already  stated. 

Had  Sir  William  Gcll  and  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  their  scrvanb?  sleeping 
in  the  house  at  Naples  at  that  time  ?  1  saw  their  servants  in  the  day- 
time, but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  slept  in  the  same  house. 

Both  Sir  William  (jcH  and  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  had  however  men- 
servants  at  that  time  ?         Ench  of  them  had  one  servant. 

A  man-servant?        Yes. 

You  mean  to  say,  that  you  do  not  at  all  know  where  those  servants 
of  Sir  William  Gell  and  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  slept  at  Naples,  at  the  time 
it  fHiieh  yoo  have  t)€en  speaking?  I  do  not  know  where  the  roof^is 
were  in  which  they  slept,  I  never  heard  it  mentioned. 

You  do  not  know  where  either  of  the  servants  of  Sir  William  Gell  or 
Mr.  Keppel  Craven  slept  any  one  night  during  your  stay  at  Naples? 
I  will  not  swear  it,  but  I  do  not  at  all  recollect  it. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  do  not  recollect  where  Mr.  Craven's 
servant  slept  any  one  night  during  your  stay  at  Naples?  At  this  mo- 
ment I  do  not  recollect  it  at  all. 

That  you  will  swear  ?        At  this  moment  I  do  not  recollect  it  at  all. 

Where  did  you  sleep  yourself  at  Naples  ?  In  a  little  apartment 

above,  above  her  royal  highness's. 

Did  you  sleep  alone  in  that  room  ?  We  had  two  rooms,  in  the  one 
of  them  I  slept,  and  in  the  other  Annette  Preising,  during  the  time  that 
she  remained  in  the  house. 

Did  you  sleep  alone  in  that  room  ?        1  slept  alone  in  that  room. 

Every  night  ?        Every  night. 

That  you  will  now  swear?        That  1  slept  in  my  room  alone?  Yes 
1  slept  every  night  in  my  room  alone. 

The  whole  night?        The  whole  night  in  my  room. 


2'"'  rtwded  in  ,1, 
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• 

Pergami*f  room,  if  you  were  understooo  rightly,  was  at  the  other  end 
of  that  corridor  from  the  princesses  room  ?  Not  quite  at  the  bottom. 

Nearly  at  the  otlier  end  of  that  passage  ?  ft  vvas  rather  tiearer  to 
the  end  of  the  passage  than  on  Ihis  side. 

Was  there  not  a  staircase  between  iRie  princess's  door  and  Pergami*s 
room*door  by  which  you  went  usually  to  your  own  apartment?  In 
this  position  (describing  it  J  was  the  door  of  her  royal  highness ;  here 
there  was  another  door  leading  into  a  cabinet,  in  which  there  was  ano- 
ther door  leading  to  a  corridor,  through  which  I  went  to  the  staircase 
which  led  to  my  apartment. 

Had  you  £l  light  upon  that  occasion,  or  had  Pergami  a  light,  or  ' 
neither  of  you  one?        Pergami  had  a  candle  in  his  hand. 

Had  you  any  ?        No,  because  I  was  on  the  point  of  going. 

Going  where?  To  go  out ;  I  was  still  speaking  to  her  royal  hi^L^ 
ne.ss  ;  I  was  at  her  door. 

When  you  say  •*  going,"  where  were  you  going  ?  I  was  waiting  for 
her  royal  highness  to  give  me  leave  to  go,  as  she  did  every  night. 

W-hat  did  you  mean,  when  you  said  a  minute  ago,  **  1  was  going?" 
Because  her  royal  highuess  was  undressed,  and  I  was  expecting  every 
moment  permission  from  her  to  go. 

To  go  where  ?        To  withdraw  to  my  own  room. 

Without  a  light  ?         I  had  no  light 

Did  you,  in  point  of  fact,  escape  through  the  apartment  of  her  royftl 
highness?  I  was  there,  and  I  escaped  through  this  door;  I  only  tra- 
versed this  part  of  the  passage  (pointing  out  their  situationt.J 

Are  you  speaking  of  that  part  of  the  passage  between  the  princeiH*s 
room  and  Pergami's?        Yes,  the  interior  passage. 

When  you  traversed  that  part  of  the  passage,  in  order  to  make  your 
escape,  as  you  state,  had  you  not  to  go  towards  Pergami  in  the  interior 
passage  ?  I  was  here,  and  1  escaped  through  this  door,  and  Mr.  Per- 
gami's  door  was  here  (pointing  them  out,) 

When  you  made  your  escapo  from  the  place  where  you  were  standing, 
at  the  door  of  the  princess,  had  you  not  to  go  nearer  to  where  Pergami 
himself  was  ? 

Mr.  Garston, — She  saysj  ^^  I  made  some  steps/'  and  then 
she  turns  off  to  point  it  out;  ^*  I  made  some  steps  in  the  cor- 
ridor to  go  to  the  door  that  led  out.'* 

Were  not  those  Kteps  nearer  to  Pergami*s  door,  and  to  where  Pergami 
was? 

The  witness  was  directed  by  their  lordships  to  give  her  an- 
swer in  words,  and  not  by  sigQS|  which  could  not  be  seen  by 
some  of  their  lordships. 


\ 
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Waa  that  towards  the  room  in  which  tlie  Neapolitan  nobility  and  gen- 
try were  anembled  ?        Yes. 

Have  you  any  doubt  whatever  that  the  princess  did  go  upon  that  oc- 
casion to  appear  before  that  assembly  ?  1  believed  that  the  princess 
was  going  to  appeur  amongst  them.  * 

When  tiie  princess  was  dressed  as  a  Turk,  were  not  other  peisoiis 
dressed  in  that  manner,  so  as  to  form  a  group  ?  1  only  saw  the 
princess  in  her  apartment ;  I  did  not  go  into  the  room ;  I  only  entered 
tlie  ball-room  towards  the  end  of  thie  ball. 

Did  you  see  Hieronimus?        I  did  not  see  Hieronimus. 

Sicard  ?        I  saw  neither  Hieronimus  nor  Si^ard. 

Nor  any  other  of  the  suite  of  the  princess,  did  you  ?  1  saw  no  one 
of  the  Princess's  suite,  except  towards  morning,  when  I  went  into  th^ 
ball-room  towards  the  end  of  the  bajl. 

Before  the  ball  began,  did  you  not  see  some  of  the  princff«*s  suite 
dressed  as  Turkish  peasants,  or  as  Turks  of  some  description  or  other? 
1  do  not  remember  that  I  saw  any  body. 

Did  not  the  princess  travel  on  horseback  in  the  journey  by  land  to 
Jerusalem?        Yes,  tliat  is  to  say,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  it  was  an  ass. 

Did  not  you  travel  in  some  kind  of  carriage?        Yes. 

With  the  Countess  Oldi  ?        Yes. 

Did  not  you  travel  after  the  princess  ?  Sometimes  we  were  before^ 
sometimes  after. 

Did  you  not,  during  that  journey,  attend  upon  the  Countess  Oldi  ? 
I  did  hot  wait  opoo  the  Countess  Oldi. 

Did  yoQ  not  continue  to  be  with  her,  whether  waiting  upon  her  or 
not  ?        I  always  was  in  the  same  palanquin  with  her. 

Did  not  your  sister  attend  upon  the  princess  that  journey  ?  My 

sister  was  always  on  horseback  near  tlie  princess. 

That  is,  the  princess  and  your  sister  travelled  on  horseback,  and  you 
and  the  Countess  Oldi  in  a  carriage,  tliroughout  the  whole  of  that  jour- 
ney ?         Yes. 

Was  not  your  sister,  during  that  journey,  constantly  near  the  princess  ? 
When  we  stopped  I  sometimes  was  aupris  de  (near)  her  royal  highness. 

Upon  that  journey,  did  you  wait  upon  the  princess  ?        Yes. 

Did  not  your  sister?        Yes. 

During  that  journey,  did  not  the  princess  rest  by  day  and  travel  in  the 
night?        She  rested  during  the  day. 

And  travelled  during  the  night  ?        Yes. 

You  have  descril)ed  stopping  at  Aum  ?        Yes. 

Dp  you  or  do  you  not  mean  to  say,  that  you  undressed  the  pHncess 
at  Aum?  1  recollect  I  was  under  the  tent  of  the  princess,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  whether  I  undrewed  her  or  not. 
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TelliDgT         Tlet,  a  gOHD  or  robe,  nhich  wai  open. 

Do  yoa  mesn  more  than  the  ooter  girmeot,  ofirtuterer  descriptioiif 
I  do  DOl  recollect  if  it  wu  anjr  tbiog  more.    . 

Then  bet  dren  reraaiiKd  ai  it  had  doae  all  the  ittght  in  which  abe 
wai  tnTelhng,  except  that  exterior  dreai  of  whatever  desctiplioii  f 

The  question  was  proposed  and  the  answer  returned  dirough 
Mr.  Garston. 
Her  royal  highnesa  h>iu  in  a  white  gown  or  petticoat  gupe)  alooe 

Was  Ibe  priaceM'i  dren  in  any  other  way  altered,  except  by  banuff 
tbe  exterior  babilimenl  taken  offt 

Through  Mr.  Pinario. — [  do  not  recollect 

When  that  eiterior  liabitiment  wa«  taken  oS^  did  not  the  princen  po* 
on  a  iiigbt-gown,  or  a  lied'gown,  or  something  of  that  description  in 
order  to  repose  on  the  lora  t  When  I  left  her  royal  highiicsi  xtie  wai 
in  a  while  petticoat,  1  do  not  kiion-  what  abe  did  after  I  had  left  licr. 

Did  abe  atop  upon  the  Journey  to  Jerusalem  another  ni^lit  t         Yes. 

Did  you  attend  her  upon  (hat  occasion  (lie  second  time  t  I  helped 
her  royal  highnesi  to  dress. 

Upon  that  second  occasion,  when  the  princess  stoiiped  from  travel- 
Uog,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  she  undressed  T  1  did  not  see  her 

poyal  highness  when  we  arrived,   I  only  saw  her  iihenshenrose  in  lUe 
evening. 

Upon  that  occasion,  when  you  did  see  her  in  Ihe  evi'nNi°:,  was  slie 
dreued  or  undressed  1  When  I  entered  her  room  she  was  drn^ci)  in 
that  white  petticoat  that  1  have  alrendy  s»id. 

Mr,  Garston. — She  now  .speaks  of  :he  *or<l  "  ntbc,"  in- 
stead of  "jupe;"  fihe  now  says,  t  must  be  niislakun,  for  it 
was  the  game  jupe  of  which  I  spoke  before. 

When  (he  princess  was  aliout  to  start,  liad  she  more  to  do  to  her 
dress  than  to  put  on  the  exterior  habiliment  of  which  yo«  have  made 
mention  before  t        1  do  not  'hink  slic  had  any  thing  else  to  put  on. 

You  have  deacritied  that  you  took  ship  at  Tunis  when  you  were  ^oing 
to  Jerusalem  T  That  we  took  ship  at  Tunis ;  ive  went  ori  in  the  aanie 
veaae)  in  which  we  had  come. 

You  went  on  from  Tunis?         Yes. 

The  crew  conslated  of  aboot  two  or  three-and-twenty  people,  sll  to- 
gether, did  they  not?        I  believe  it  did,  thereabouts. 
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Theu.  there  were>  besides  the  crew»  ten  or  «  dozen  pe^fAt  in  thejuite 
of  the  princess,  were  there  not  ?        1  t)elieve  nearly  so.  - 

.  Do  you  remember  taking  on  l>oard  at  Tunis  a  harper  ?        Yes. 

A  Jew  ?        Yes. 

Vpon  that  occasion  we  have  been  told  the  cabin  of  the  vessel,  the 
extreme  of  it,  was  occupied  by  the  princess  and  Countess  Oldi?  There 
were  two  cabins,  one  for  the  princess  and  one  ibr  the  Countess  Oldi. 

vVherc  did  you  sleep?        In  a  cabin  near  the  dining-room. 

Did  it  open  into  it  f        It  opened  intq  the  pwsage. 

What  passage  ?       A  passage  that  there  was  to  go  all  along  the  vessel. 

Where  did  Hieronimus  sleep  during  that  voyage?  Hieronimus 
slept  in  anotheccabin  in  the  same  direction  as  mine,  the  last  on  that  side. 

When  any  of  the  crew  slept  when  they  were  at  liberty  they  went 
into  the  hold,  did  they  not  7        I  do  not  know  where  they  went. 

Do  you  know  where  the  harper,  of  whom  you  have  spoken,  slept 
during  the  voyage?  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  where  he  slept,  ^^ 
it  was,  I  believe,  near  the  table  where  we  dined ;  1  do  not  recollect 
exactly. 

At  whftt  distance  was  it  from  the  place  where  you  slept?  It  wg 
at  the  otiier  end  of  the  vessel. 

You  slept^in  your  own  birth  every  night  ?  Was  it  at  the  beglnniqp^ 
or  afteiVards  ? 

The  whole  voyage  from  Tunis  till  you  landed?  I  said  that  when 
her  royal  highness  slept  on  the  deck,  I  slept  one  night  in  her  cabm 
and  one  night  in  mine. 

Did  you  sleep  in  any  other  place  except  those  two  you  have  nientioned?No. 

And  the  harper  slept  at  a  different  part  of  the  ship,  did  he  ?  I  do 
not  know  where  he  slept,  but!  believe  he  slept  where  L  told  you,  near 
our  dining-table. 

Did  you  not  say,  a  short  time  ago^  that  that  was  in  a  different  part  of 
the  ship  ?  I  said  it  was  at  the  extremity,  at  the  end  of  tlie  vessel  in  a 
cabin  which  was  below,  not  on  the  deck  :  1  do  not  mean  tlie  end  of 
the  vessel  which  was  al)ove,  but  bek>w. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear,  that  the  Jew  harper  slept  there  every  night  on 
that  voyage  from  Tmiis  sutil  you  landed  ?  I  do  not  know  where  he 
slept  every  night 

Will  you  swear,  that  you  do  not  know  where  he  slept  any  one  ni^it? 
I  recollect  having  heard  that  he  slept  there,  but  I  never  sow  him;  I  do 
npt  remember  precisely. 

Then  you  do  not  know,  do  you,  where  he  slept  any  one  night,  of 
your  own  knowledge  ?  No,  I  said  that  I  did  not  know  myself  where 
he  slept,  but  that  I  was  told. 

Nor  any  part  of  any  night,  of  yoiir  own  knowledffe?  Not  by  my 
own  knowledge. 

3  z  ^ 
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¥oa  *re  owdertU 
SchirriiUT  Scbii 
Fron  that  |dace,  i 
Pergaai  weat  to  get 
puii  departed  from  i 
for  ■  pavport. 

Wm  that  the  wint - 

iprtng.  (boot  the  month  of  Match. 

Wh  ibcK  tntt  or  mow  upon  the  ground  f  There  wm  a  great 
deal  of  «noi*. 

It  wa»  a  poor  iaa,  an  indifTerent  inn,  ivaa  it  nott        A  imall  inn. 
You  are  nndenlood  to  aay,  that  you  itete  upoD  a  bed  in  the  nam  of 
ihe  princen^  was  that  so  T        Yeb 

Had  you  taken  off  jour  ciotheit        Not  entirely. 
Had  you  taken  off  more  fhan  your  gown  T        1  do  not  perfectly  re- 
collect, but  I  believe  not 

Had  Hie  princen  ondrened  t        1  do  not  ratollect,  ahe  was  iu  lied, 
bnt'I  do  not  recollect  whether  the  waa  undreaaed. 
■  Do  yon  rentember  the'  dre»  that  the  princet*  was  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  at  that  UmeT        Ye^ 

.  Wai  it  nota  blue  habit,  tTimned  with  fur  round  doie  up  (o  the  neck, 
with  a  great  deat  of  fur  about  il  T  Yea,  there  tvaa  a  great  deal  of  Air 
here,  faboul  tht  boiom) ;  it  was  n  blue  drcaa. 

Had  not  the  princess  at  the  same  time  a  cap.         When  she  was  tra- 
velling she  had  a  cap. 
A  travelling  cap  T        Yea. 

Hitd  not  ttie  princeat  gone  upon  the'  bed,  or  into  the  bed,  witli  that 
dreaa  upon  her,  in  the  middle  of  the  preceding  day  ?        Yea. 

Do  yon  mean  to  say,  that  from  tlie  middle  of  tlie  day,  when  she  got 
into  the  bed  or  on  the  bed,  she  had  uudreaied  lieiself  at  all  T        I  saw 
ber  rojal  highness  on  the  bed  during  the  day  in  lliat  same  riding-habit. 
Did  you  tee  her  royal  highness  take  it  off  at  al),  whilst  >.\iv  reroajned 
at  that  inn  ?        T  do  not  recollect  iceiDg  it. 
You  yourself  were  upon  a  bed  in  the  Mme  room  with  her »        Yea. 
You   left  that  amall  ion,  as   you  describe,  early  in  the  morning,  did 
you  not?        Yes. 

You  are  understood  to  have  said,  that  you  entered  into  the  service  of 
theprinrea*  in  llie  year  IBUf         Yen. 

And  remained  in  it  until  the  year  1817 1     Vca. 
Until  the  month  of  November,  or  thereabouts,  iti  that  year,  did  you 
not.         Yes. 

Did  you  quit  the  priticeas's  service  of  your  own  accord,  or  were  jou 
discharged  ?        I  was  diachurged.    . 

Were  you  not  diocharged  fur  saying  somtlhing  which  you  aflcmard* 
arfmifted  (obe  fliUel        Yes,  'in,fK,Vi\.viuvk(iiUuc. 
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Did  you  go  into  any  other  service  after  you  were  ditcharged  from  the 
princess*!  before  you  came  to  England?        No. 

Did  not  your  money  fail  you  before  you  came  to  England  f       Na 

Yon  mean  to  say,  that  you  were  not  short  of  money  before  you  came  to 
England,  do  yon  ?  No^  because  I  had  money  in  Switzerland,  and  i 
might  have  got  it  if  1  had  been  in  want  of  it,  if  1  had  been  willing. 

Did  you  never  say  that  jou  were  getting  short  of  money  ?  I  do  not 
remember  ever  saying  it ;  I  have  funds  in  Switzerland,  and  1  live  upon 
the  interest  of  them. 

Did  you  never  represent,  that  you  had  failed  to  save  money  in  the 
service  of  the  princess  ?        1  do  not  remember  ever  saying  so.. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  never  represented  that  to  any  body  f  I 
cannot  swear  it,  but  I  do  not  recollect  ever  saying  it. 

Or  representing  it?        1  do  not  recollect  it. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  have  not  ?  1  will  not  swear  it,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  it. 

You  were  applied  to  by  some  person  or  other,  very  soon  after  you 
were  discharged  from  tbe  princess,  were  you  not  ?    Not  very  soon  after. 

For  example,  within  half  a  year  ?  Not  six  months,  it  was  more 
than  six  months,  it  was  nearly  one  year  after  I  had  left  her  service. 

You  are  understood  to  f(ay,  you  were  applied  to,  to  know  wh^t  you 
bad  to  say  with  respect  to  the  princess^  is  not  that  so  f  One  year 
after  I  had  left  her  service. 

Did  or  did  not  spmebody  apply  to  yoo,  in  order  to  know  what  you  had 
to  say  with  respect  to  the  princess,  about  a  year  after  you  left  the  ser- 
vice of  her  royal  highnen^  or  at  whatever  period  ?       One  year  after. 

Yes,  or  no  f        Yes»  one  year  after. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent,  that  an  application  was  not  made  to  you 
much  earlier  than  a  year  after  your  being  discharged  from  the  princess? 
'    (  Tlie  witneu  answered,  witlioui  the  queitwn  being  interpreted  to  her,)  No. 

Is  it  or  is  it  not  true,  that  an  application  was  made  to  you  within  half 
a  year  of  your  quitting  the  service  of  the  princess?  No  application 
was  made  to  me  earlier  than  one  year  after  I  had  quitted  her. 

Will  you  swear  that?        Yes. 

Neither  by  means  of  a  letter,  nor  by  personal  application,  or  other- 
wise,  in  any  manner  ?  No ;  as  I  know  what  it  is  about,  may  1  be 
allowed  to  explain  the  matter  ? 

(Through  Mr.  Gartton.) — ^About  six  months  after  I  left  the  service  of 
her  royal  highness,  I  wrote  to  my  sister  to  say,  that  an  application  had 
been  made  to  me,  but  that  it  was  a  double  entendre  between  me  and 
my  sister ;  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  Attorney-general  for  the  queeu  desired  that  the  exa- 
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,  GarstoD. 

Mr.  Pinario  wa 
to  interpose  m  cas 
rect.     The  eiamii 

Havs  you  DncTHu 
in  Italy  t       1  do  noi 

Or  represeoted  It  i 

Wm  you  iivear  tb 
recollect  it. 

Have  you  a  ihori  e 
but  it  it  Ro  long  sine 

la  it  hrager  than  t 
■peakuig  toT  TIh 
a  conreraation,   it  i 


Eilber  by  a  con»e 
mdIbiI  it  f       I  receliect  noHiing  at  all  at>aut  it. 

Will  you  OTr««r  yo«  haro  not*  I  will  not  snear,  but  I  recollect 
nothing  of  it. 

Do  you  Lbow  Baron  Omptedaf         Yes,  I  have  known  him. 

You  have  (ccti  him  1        I  have  leeti  him. 

Spoken  with  htinf      Not  often. 
I  You  hawspoken  wilh  him?         Onceat  the  Villa  Viltani, 

When  he  was  upon  a  visit  with  the  pmiressT  He -na*  Ht  (he 
Villa  Villani ;  1  believe  he  was  paying  a  viijt  to  tht'  princesi. 

Was  he  often  ttiereT  1  recollect  only  having  leen  him  tliia  once 
during  aorae  daya. 

What  doyoumeanbyaomedaysf  E-lcremainedsomGiIaytinthehoaBe- 

Has  he  been  upon  a  visit  to  the  princess  while  you  ivcre  in  her  service, 
more  than  once  ?         Ye*. 

How  many  liiuea  liave  you  known  him  upon  a  visit  to  Ihe  prJni-css, 
whilst  you  were  in  the  service  of  the  princess  f  I  have  seen  liiin  at 
three  different  places. 

Upon  one  occasion  you  say  his  visit  was  of  three  or  ftiur  days,  were 
the  otlier  visits  uf  as  long  duration '         1  think  not. 

A  day  or  two  perhaps  ?  1  only  remember  to  have  seen  liim  that 
once  for  some  days  at  the  residence  of  the  princes?. 

Then  were  the  y'mU  on  (he  other  two  occasions  of  a  day  or  two? 
Thev  were  of  a  shorter  duration  as  far  as  1  rerotlecl. 

You  d«  not  recollect  precisely  how  long  it  was  u|)on  Ihe  other  two 
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occtLiions?        I  think  he  came  only  to  dicM; ;  I  xamwA  prisciidy  say,  I 
have  seen  hin  only  m  the  house. 

'On  which  occciSion  was  it,  that  a  complaiot  was  made  by  tlie  princess 
of  his  conduct  at  her  house  V 

The  counsel  were  informed^  that   the  question  should  first 
be  asked,  whether  there  was  a  complaint  made. 

Was  there  a  complaint  made  by  the  princess  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Baron  upon  one  of  tliose  occasions  ?        Yes. 

On  which  of  the  occasions  was  it  ?        As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was 
at  the  Villa  Villani. 
Was  the  complaint  about  locks  or  false  keys  ? 
The  counsel  were  informed,  that  the  first  question  should 
be,  "  What  was  it  about?"  and  that  if  that  did  not   suffi- 
cicntly  bring  out  the  fact,  a  further  question  might  be  put. 

Was  there  any  loiiiplaiiit  about  keys  or  locks  made  by  the  prinresb? 
I  recollect  th^it  the  princess  made  complaints,  but  I  do  not  recollert  re- 
specting what. 

Only  roMpccting  the  conduct  of  Baron  Ompteda  while  he  was  residing 
in  her  house?  1  do  not  recoUcct  whether  it  was  whilst  he  resided 
there  or  afterwards. 

Did  not  the  complaint  respecting  the  conduct  of  Baroo  Ompteda^  re- 
spect him,  Ompteda,  while  he  was  in  tlie  house  of  ihe  princeM?  I 
do  not  recollect  what  was  the  subject  of  the  complaint 

Yoa  yourself  took  a  connderabie  share  in  the  bosineas  of  the  complaint, 
did  yoa  nolf       None. 
Did  you  not  write  a  challenge ;  did  you  not  copy  one  ? 
Mr.  Solicitor-general  objected  to  the  question. 
Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  write  a  letter  for  Mr.  Hownam  f        I  do  not 
recollect  if  I  wrote  a  letter  for  Mr.  Hownam. 

Did  he  not  desire  you  to  write  a  letter  for  him  to  Bai;pii  Ompteda^ 
I  recollect  nothing  of  it,  or  nothing  about  it. 

Is  that  your  writing?  (a  letter  being  shewn  to  the  witnestp  felAed 
so  thui  she  might  see  the  last  line  and  a  half.)  It  it  oot  exactly 

like  my  writing. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  your  writing  or  not  ?  It  is  not  esractly  like 
my  hand-writing. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  your  hand-writing  ?  1  do  not  recollect  ha?- 
iog  written  it,  nor  do  1  think  that  it  b  exactly  like  my  character. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  your  writing,  aye  or  no  ?  1  do  not  think  it 
is  exactly  my  hand-writing ;  I  do  not  recollect  havins:  written  It 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  your  hand-writing,  aye  or  no  ?  I  cannot 
decide  whether  it  is  my  hand-writing;  it  is  not  quite  like  it,  and  I  do 
not  recollect  having  written  it. 
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QCoouiBey  atilMtUme  yoa  knew  all  respecting  tlie  prioceit  tb«t  you 
hate  been  dapostng  to  before  their  lorkbipt  for  two  days  back  f     Yea. 

Sioce  the  time  that  yoa  quitted  the  aenfice»  or  were  diacharged  from 
the  lenrice  of  the  priooaa%  have  you  never  rcprciaated  the  character  of 
the  princeia  to  be  of  a  very  high  description*  of  ao  excelleiit  d«scrip* 
tton.        1  do  not  recollect 

Will  yoa  swear  you  have  never  represented*  that  yoA  would  surrender 
half  your  life  if  she  could  but  read  your  heart?  I- may  have  aaid  that^ 
but  I  do  not  recollect  it 

Do  you  remember  never  having  said,  or  written*  or  represented*  that 
if  tlie  princess  could  read  your  heart*  she  would  then  be  convinced  of 
the  infinite  respett*  the  unlimited  attachment*  and  the  perfect  afiec- 
tion*  you  entertained  for  her  august  person  ?  I  recollect  to  have 
written  several  times  to  my  sister*  but  I  do. not  recollect  the  contents 
of  my  letter. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  write  to  your  sister  to  that  effect  after 
you  were  discharged  ?        I  have  written  to  my  sister. 

-Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  write  to  the  effect  that  has  just 
been  slated  to  you  ?        I  wrote  home  in  my  journey  to  Count  Scavini. 

The  question  refers  to  your  writing  to  your  sister  f  I  wrote  several 
tupea  to  my  sister. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  express  yourself  in  the  manner  or  to 
the  effect  described,  in  a  letter  to  your  sister,  since  you  were  dischafgedf 
I  have  written  several  times  to  my  sister*  and  1  know  1  have  spoken  of 
har  n>yal  highness ;  but  I  do  uol  recollect  the  expreasious  I  have  used. 

You  are  asked  to  the  effect?  Am  I  asked  if  1  have  written  in  the 
sam^  sense*  if  I  have  said  those  words. 

To  the  samo  effect  in  any  words?  If  I  have  written  expressly 
for  tliat. 

Have  you  expressed  yourself  lu  these  words,  or  to  the  sense,  **  If  the 
priucess  could  but  read  my  heart  she  would  then  be  convinced  of  the  . 
infinite  respect,  the  unlimited  attachmeut,  and  the  perfect  affection  I 
liave  always  entertained  for  her  augUMt  person  ?**  1  have  written  to 
my  sister,  but  I  cannot  exactly  recall  the  expressions ;  it  vo  in  that 
sense,  in  that  meaning. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  use  those  very  expreasions,  l>eginning 
with  the  words*  **  Oh !  God,  I  would  surrender  half  my  life  if  she  could 
read  my  heart  ?**  1  may  liave  used  these  expreasious^  because  at  that 
time  1  was  much  attached  to  her  royal  highness. 

That  wdA  some  time  after  you  had  kieea  diacharged*  was  it  not  ?  .  It 
was  not  very  long  after. 

Have  you  not  to  the  same  sister  written*  **  How  often  in  a  nuinerou4 
circle  have  i  with  euthusiasm  enumerated  her  ^eat  qualities,  her  rare 

T  4  A 
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lilenti^  her  mUdoess,  ber  patieiice»  her  charity,  indnort,  «IK  tte  perftc* 
tiorib  which  sheponeatet  in  to  eminent  adfrgreef*  1  do  mot  fiQCQlleGt 
whether  I  have  made  use  of  thoie  expremonty  but  I  bare  .trrilten  to 
niy  sister,  and.  I  hare  spoken  of  the  maunei:  in  which  die  eomhwrted 
herself  towards  oie. 

Have  you  not  used  the  very  expreasioiis  that  have  been  just  put  to 
you  ?  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  whether  I  have  used  the  same  ex- 
pressions^  but  1  have  written  in  the  same  sense;  1  do  not  reeoUect  the 
expressions. 

Then  you  will  not  sweat  that  you  have  not  nsed  those  veiy  expres- 
•ions  ?  I  will  not  swear  that  I  have  made  use  of  tbem»  nor  that  i 
have  not  made  use  of  them. 

But  to  the  same  sense  yoa  admit  t       The  sense*  yea» 
.  Do  you  not  remember  t^'  **  Ho^  often  have  1  seen  my  bearers  af- 
fectedy  and  beard  them  exclaim  that  the  world  is  unjust^  to  cause  so. 
much  unbapfnness  to  one  who  deserves  it  so  little?**        i  do  not  recol- 
lect whether  I  used  those  expresaions. 

"And  who  is  so  worthy  of  being  happy  ?**  I  do  not  reniemlier  the 
exptessions, 

.  Have  you  not  written  to  that  effect?  1  have  written  to  my  sister 
several  times  to  that  effect,  in  that  sense. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  have  not  used  tho^  very  expressions^  those 
very  words?  1  cannot  recollect  whetlier  I  have  made  use  of  them 
e;LacUy« 

You  will  not  swear  that  you  have  not?  I  will  not  swear  that  1 
have  made  use  of  them,  nor  that  I  have  not  made  use  of  them. 

You  kept  a  journal,  did  you  not  ?        A  journal  of  a  voyage. 

A. journal  generally  whilst  you  were  with  the  princess?        Yes, 

Do  you  remember  writing  to  your  sister  thus :  **  You  cannot  think 
what  a  noise  my  little  journal  has  made  ?"  I  wrote  several  times  to 
my  sister,  but  I  cannot  recollect  exactly  what  I  wrote. 

Did  you  not  on  one  occasion  use  the  words  just  repeated,  or  to.  that 
effect  ?        I  cannot  recollect  it  * . 
..Will  you  swear  you  hav^  not?        I  will  not  swear  that 

"It  has  been  (tpeaking  of  the  journal)^  if  I  may  use  ll^e  expreamn, 
snatched  at**  (nrrachi)  ?  1  tell  you  1  cannot  recollect,  what  I  Imve 
wJTilten  to  my  sister,  exactly  the  expressions. 

."  Every  one  has  read  it ;  Madame  Gaulisa  begged  tpe  Jo  let  hei 
carry  it  to  Lausanne;  all  the  English  who  were  there  vi[fintcd  Jio  see  it  . 
immediately;**  do  you  remember  using  those  expressions  to  your  sister? 

*  "  Je  ne  me  rappelle  pas**  was  the  expression  generally  madt  use  of 
by  this' witness. 


'I  tell  you  it  if  impo^iblc  1  should  recollect  what  I  have  ffritteii  to  my 
dfter ;  I  do  not  recollect  the  expressions. 

Do  you  not  remember  tvriting  to  that  effect?  X  do  not  recollect 
tvhat  I  iiave  written  to  my  iister. 

Will  you  swear  you  have  not,  to  the  effect  just  repeated  to  you  about 
the  Journal  I       I  cannot  swear  to  that  of  which  I  am  not  perfectly  sure. 

Who  is  Madame  Gaulisa?        A  Swiss  lady. 

Whom  you  know  f        Yea,  I  know  her. 

Did  you  not  shew  the  journal  to  Madame  Gaulist?  I  do  not  re- 
collect whether  Madame  Gaulisa  read  it  before  or  after  T  was  returned. 

Did  she  not  see  it  f  She  has  seen  it,  but  I  do  not  recollect  whether 
it  was  before  or  after  I  returned. 

Do  you  not  remember  writing  to  this  effect^  or  these  words :  "  I  hav^ 
been  delighted  at  it/*  at  her  seeing  the  journal,  **for  you  know  I  tay  in 
it  a  great  deal  of  the  best  and  most  amiable  princess  in  the  world ;  I 
relate,  in  detail,  all  the  traits  of  sensibility  and  of  generosity  which  slie 
has  shewn,  the  manner  in  which  she  has  been  received,  applauded, 
cherished,  in  all  the  places  we  have  visited  ?'*  I  recollect  that  I  wrote 
very  often  to  my  sister,  and  spoke  of  her  royal  highness. 

And  to  this  effect?  I  do  not  recollect  whether  it  was  in  that  sense 
which  has  been  last  spoken  of. 

Will  you  swear  yon  did  not?  •  I  will  not  swear  that  I  hftve  not 
done  it,  because  1  do  not  recollect  it. 

**  You  know  that  wtien  the  princeia  is  my  subject  (  am  not  tMfnren, 
consequently  my  journal  is  embellished  with  the  effbnon  of  my  heart, 
my  greatest  desire  having  always  been,  that  the  princess  shoald  appear 
to  be  what  she  really  is^  and  that  full  justice  should  he  rendered  to  her.** 
Do  you  remember  having  written  to 'that  effect?  It  is  always  the 
same  thing;  1  have  >vritten  frequently  to  my  sister,  and  as  I  war  much 
attached  to  the  princess  at  that  time,  I  wrote  a  great  deal  about  her^  but 
I  do  not  recollect  the  expressions  of  which  I  made  use. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  use  the  expressions  which  have  Just  been 
put  to  you  ?        I  will  not  swear,  because  I  am  not  sure  of  it. 

Will  you  swear  that  yon  did  not  use  them  ?  I  will  not  swear/  b»> 
cause  I  am  not  sure  of  it 

Have  yon  any  doiibt  that  yon  did  nse  them?  1  do  not  recollect 
whether  I  have  made  use  of  them ;  1  wrote  frequently  to  my  sister,  and 
1  do  not  recollect  the  expressions. 

Have  you  not  represented,  that  yoar  money  began  to  ftdl  short?  I 
know  nothing  of  that,  but  T  have  never  been  in  want  of  money. 

Have  you  not  stated  to  your  sister,  that  you  were  beginning  to  be 
short  of  money,  that  yon  were  getting  poor  ?  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  have  said  it,  but  that  has  never  happened  to  me. 

4  A  2 


inent  when  I  broke  tbe  Kal  t  A  propoMU  wu  mMk  to  ow  to  fet  tMtot 
Londou.  oiider  tlie  pretence  of  being  \  gorerneM;  I  wupraniiacd  bigb 
proteclion,  aud  a  briilitiDt  rortune  in  a  thort  time.  Tbe  letter  nai  irilta- 
<Mit  ligneture ;  but  to  eaure  me  of  tbe  truth  of  it,  1  wat  iufomed  I 
might  dm*  on  a  tmnber  for  ■■  nucb  mooef  ai  I  witbed." 

Tbe  Attornej-general  here  stated, 
tbe  couniel  agsintt  tbe  bin  bad  aakei 
b;  tbe  nitneis,  but  that  notv  tbat  be 
ter,  be  felt  it  neceaary  to  aubmit,  thi 
produue  it,  and  put  it  into  tbe  hand  c 
■lis  her  hand-nritins  or  not;  andtha 
M  done,  to  read  the  content!  of  a  ktt 

Tfau  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Attomey-genenil  of  tbe  qoeen,  and  Mr.  Wtlliami,  were 
beard  io  support  of  the  etamination,  and  tbe  Attonej'-^iicral 


."  SecMdlj,  wbetbrr  wben  a  tetl^  ia  pcodnced  in  the  coniti  bdov, 
"  How  ahonM  I  recollect  what  I  hate 
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ilMf  court  would  alknr  a  witneis  to  be  asked,  upoD  iliewiag  jte  witncn 
ouly  a  part  of,  or  one  or  more  lines  of  such  letter,  and  oot  the  whole  of 
it«  whether  he  wrote  such  part,  or  such  one  or  more  lines ;  and  in  case 
the  witness  shall  not  admit  that  he  did  or  did  not  write  tiie  aame^  the 
witness  can  be  ezaminod  to  the  contents  of  such  letter*** 

The  questions  being  banded  to  the  lord-cbief-jastice,  the 
learned  judges  begged  leave  to  retire,  and  after  a  short  time 
r«;tumed. 

Ijord-Chiff-Juttiet  Abbott, — My  lords^  the  judges  hilve  oooierred  upon 
the  quf^ions  propounded  to  them  by  your  lordraipf:  the  flrsl'questipu 
wGs  in  these  words,  ^  Whether,  in  the  courts  below,  a  party  on  cross- 
examination  would  be  allowed  to  represent,  in  the  statement  of  a  ques- 
tion, the  contents  of  a  letter,  and  to  ask  the  witness  whether  he  wrote 
such  a  letter  to  any  person  with  such  contents,  or  contents  to  the  Kke 
effect,  without  having  first  shewn  to  the  witness  the  letter,  and  asked 
the  witness  whether  he  wrote  the  letter,  and  his  admitting  that  he  wrote 
th:it  letter?'* 

The  judges  are  of  opinion  that  that  question  must  be  answered  by 
tlicm  in  the  negative ;  and  the  reason  and  foundation  of  our  opinion 
is  shortly  this — ^llie  contents  of  every  written  paper  are,  according  to 
the  ordinary  and  well-estiblished  rules  of  evidence,  to  be  proved  by  the 
paper  itself,  and  by  that  alone,  if  the  paper  be  in  existence;  the  proper 
course  therefore,  my  lords,  is^  to  ask  the  witness  whether  or  no  that 
letter  is  of  the  hand-writing  of  the  witness ;  if  the  witness  admits  it  is  of 
hix  or  her  hand-writing,  the  cross-examining  counsel  may,  at  his  proper 
season,  read  that  letter  as  evidence ;  and  when  the  letter  is  produced, 
then,  my  lords,  tlie  whole  of  the  letter  is  made  eyidencc.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  the  rule  requiring  the  production  of  written  instrumenti^  is 
iu  order  that  the  court  may  be  ponessed  of  the  whole.  If  the  course 
which  is  here  proposed  shouM  be  followed,  the  cross-examining  counsel 
may  put  the  court  in  possession  only  of  a  part  of  the  contents  of  the 
written  paper,  and  thus  the  court  may  never  be  In  possession  af  the 
whole,  though  it  may  happen  that  the  whole,  if  produced,  may  have  an 
effect  very  different  from  that  which  might  l>e  produced  by  a  statement 
of  a  part. 

My  lords,  the  next  question  proposed  by  yonr  lordships,  is,  «*  Whe- 
ther when  a  letter  is  prodacecl  in  the  courts  below,  tlie  court  would 
allow  a  witness  to  be  asked,  shewing  the  witness  only  a  part,  or  one  or 
more  lines  of  such  letter^  and  not  the  whole  of  it,  whether  he  wrote  such 
part  or  such  one  or  more  lines ;  and  if  he  should  not  admit  that  he'  did  or 
did  not  write  such  part,  whether  he  can  be  examined  to  the  contents  of 
such  letter.  The  jvdges  beg  ybul*  lordships'  permiasion  to  diride  diis 
question  into  two  parts :  in  answer  to  the  first  part,  nansely,  **  Whether 
when  a  letter  is  produced  in  the  courts  below,  the  .court  would  allow 
a  witness  to  be  aslced,  shewing  the  witness  only  a  part,  or  one  or  more 
lines  of  such  letter,  and  not  the  whole  of  it,  whether  he  wrote  such 
partr  the  judges  are  of  opinion,  that  thatauestioo  should  be  answered 
by  them  in  the  affirmative  to  the  question  in  that  form ;  but  in  answer 
to  the  latter  part,  which  is  thia^  ^  and  in  case  the  witness  shall  not  ad- 
mit that  he  did  or  did  not  write  such  part,  whether  he  can  be  examined 
to  the  contents  of  such  letter?**  that  the  learned  judges  answer  in  the 
negative,  for  the  reason  1  have  already  given;  namely,  that  the  paper 
itself  is  to  be  iNroduced,  in  order  that  the  whole  may  (m  seen^  ainl  the 
one  part  explained  by  the  other. 
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courti  below  whether  he  did  or  did  not  in  niGh  letter  make  itateHienti 
•ucb  aa  the  counsel  shall,  by  questions  addressed  to  the  witnesi^  inquire 
are  or  are  not  made  therein ;  or  whether  the  letter  itself  most  be  read  aa 
the  evidence  to  manifest  that  such  statements '  are  or  are  not  contaiaefl 
therein :  and  in  what  stage  of  the  prooeedingi^  according  to  the  prao^ 
tice  of  the  courti  below,  soch  letter  cotdd  be  reqniM  by  counsel  to 
be  read,  or  be  permitted  by  the  courts  below  to  be  read  T* 

The  questions  were  deKvered  to  the  Lord-Chief-Jastice ; 
the  learned  judges  requested  leave  to  withdraw^  and  after  a 
short  time  returned. 

Lord-Chief-Justicc  Abbott — My  lords^  the  judses  have  conferred 
upon  the  questions  laxt  proposed  to  them  by  your  lordships :  the  first 
fMirt  of  your  lordships*  question  is  in  these  words,  ^  Whether,  when  a 
witness  is  cross-examined,  and  upon  the  prodnction  of  a  letter  to  the 
witness  under  cross-examination,  the  witness  admits  that  he  wrote  that 
letter,  the  witness  can  be  examined  in  the  courts  below  whether  he  did 
or  did  not  in  such  letter  make  statements,  such  as  the  counsel  shall,  by 
questions  addressed  to  the  witness,  inquire  are  or  are  not  made  therein ; 
or  whether  the  letter  itself  must  be  read  as  the  evidence,  to  manifest 
that  such  statements  are  or  are  not  contained  in  the  letter  f**  My  lords^ 
in  answer  to  this  part  of  your  lordships*  question,  I  am  to  inform  your 
lordships,  that  the  judges  are  of  opinion,  in  the  case  propounded,  the 
counsel  cannot  by  questions  addressed  to  the  witness,  inquire  whether 
or -no  such  statements  are  contained  in  the  letter,  but  that  the  letter  it- 
self must  be  read  to  manifest  whether  such  statements  are  or  are  not 
contained  in  that  letter.  My  lords^  in  delivering  this  opinion  to  your 
lordships,  the  judges  do  not  conceive  that  they  are  presuming  to  offer  to 
your  lordships  any  new  rule  of  evidence,  now  for  the  first  time  intro- 
duced by  them,  but  that  they  found  their  opinion  upon  what^  in  their 
judgment,  is  a  rule  of  evidence  as  old  as  any  part  of  the  common  law  of 
England,  namely,  that  the  contents  of  a  written  instrument,  if  it  be 
in  existence,  are  to  be  proved  by  that  instrument  itself,  and  not  by  pa- 
rol evidence.  The  latter  part  of  your  lordships*  question  is  in  these 
words,  namely,  *'In  what  stage  of  the  proceedings^  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  courft  below,  such  letter  can  be  required  by  counsel  to 
be  read,  or  can  be  permitted  by  the  courts  to  be  read  ?**  My  lords,  in 
answer  to  this,  I  am  to  inform  your  lordships,  that  the  judges  are  of 
opinion,  according  to  the  ordinary  rule  of  proceeding  in  the  courts  be> 
low,  the  letter  is  to  be  read  as  the  evidence  of  the  cross-examining 
counsel,  as'part  is^  his  evidence  in  his  turn,  after  he  shall  have  opened 
his  tase ;  that  that  is  the  ordinary  course :  but  that  if  the  counsel  who 
is  croaa-examiaing  auggeats  to  the  court  that  he  wishes  to  have  the  let* 
ter  read  immediately,  in  order  that  he  may.  after  the  contents  of  that 
letler  sbsdil  have  been  made  known  to  the  court,  found  certain  questiona 
upon  the  contents  of  that  letter,  to  be  propounded  to  the  witness^  which 
could  not  well  or  effisctually  be  done  without  reading  the  letter  itself 
that  becomes  an  excepted  case  in  the  courts  below  \  and  for  the  conve- 
nient administration  of  justice  the  letter  is  permitted  to  be  read  at  the 
suflfipestion  of  the  counsel ;  but  considering  i^  however,  as  part  of  the 
eviwnce  of  the  counsel  proposing  it,  and  subject  to  all  the' consequences 
of  having  such  letter  considered  as  part  of  his  evidence. 

-  The  ^30inidel  were  again  called  b,  and  were  informed. 

That  when  a  witness  is  cross-examined,  and  upon  the  production  of  a 
letter  to  the' witness  under  cross-examination,  the  witne^  admits  he 
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Wfote  that  letter,  the  witneM  cannol  be  emmiaad  wheUier  ht  did  m* 
did  uot  io  lucb  letter  make  ititcneBta  tuck  Mlbe  coii^  ikmk\  by 
quettiona  addreaed  to  tbe  witiieti^  inqoiie  are  or  are  ool  Made  tfaereio* 
butthat  the  letter  itMlf  muit  be  read  aa  the  endeoiit,  to  maoillBat  that 
Mich  ttatemeDts  are  or  are  ootcootained  tbereio ;  and^itber,  that  it  k 
the  opioioo  of  tbe  houM,  that  ia  the  regidar  oonraa  ci .^^fMgat^Q^  tbe 
letter  ought  to  be  read  after  the  coonad  croa»«XApiiniDf  alMdl  have 
opened  hir  caae ;  bot  that  the  house  will,  upon  the  raqucatof  aucb  oouu- 
ael,  gtatiog  that  it  is  expedient  for  the  purpoae  of  his  more  effectually,  in 
tbe  oonrse  of  his  croi  ■oKsarioatioo,  propeondiDg  fmfbM.qaeitma  oe* 
cessary  for  the  interest  of  his  client^  permit  such  letter  to  be  read,  aolK 
ject  to  all  tlie  consequences  of  haying  such  letter  considered  aa  part  of 
his  evidence.  ...•''•.• 

Mr.  BroushUniy  before  he  made  hb  eledSoh  wfa^er  be 
would  wish  the  letters  read  now  or  at  A  future  ^hi^^  rlfcn^ded 
the  house  of  a  precedent  in  the  Duchess  of  Khkgiffbtfv  ^basep 
in  the  state  trials,''  where  Judith  Phillips  'had  be^'^dUfi  by 
Mr.  Mansfield,  counsel  for  the  defendant,  in  oilieiP''to'  «nabfo 
him  to  read  a  'letter,  which  letter  was  read  as  part  of  die 
cross-examination,  and  not  as  part  of  the  defle^ant's  e^i- 
dence,  whose  case  was  not  opened  until  afterwards.  On  this 
authority  he  should  have  submitted  that  he  might  read  tbe 
letters  of  the  witness  Demont  as  part  of  her  cross- examinatiofl. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  told  the  counsel  for  tbe  qaieen,  that 
they  must  make  their  choice  whether  they  would  have  them 
read  now,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  cross-examinati<», 
or  would  produce  them  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  basi* 
ness.  In  both  cases  they  must  be  considered  as  the  evidence 
for  and  of  the  queen.  He  would  look  more  particidarly  at 
the  Duchess  of  Kingston's  case. 

Mr.  Brougham  added,  that  Mr.  Williams  had  one  or  two 
other  questions  to  put  to  the  witness  before  he  exrtiiiied''ber 
on  the  contents  of  the  letters. 

The  witness  was  again  called  in. 

Mr.  WillUmg, — You  have  been  thirteen  Qff>nths  in  'Ei^glaifd  f  .    Yes. 

Any  more  than  thirteen  months  f  I  came  last  year,\Jn  'the  .month 
of  July.  .  . 

Were  you  ever  in  England  before  ?        No.       """      '"   .".    "II 

Who  came  with  you  f  One  of  my  sistcrs^a  trieiijlj,^ Mr.'Saccl^  and 
Mr.  Krouse,  who  accompanied  me.  ~  , 

Your  retinue  consisted  nS  two  feidudes  and l^o  nudes  4  .  .'^1  ifl9l^ 
my  suife,  we  were'in  different  carriages. '  '  . .  !\     '/  -'^ 

But  jtravelling  together  at  the  same  time,  coming  at  the  sam^  tin^l  Yea. 

From  Vienns,  or  where  ?        From  Switzerland^ 

You  have  been  atVienna,  have  you  not?  I  ha|;e  noi^lMeaui 
Vienna^  except  with  her  royal  highness. 

Not  aince  you  were  in  her  royal  highnesses  service  f       Na 
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|iayis  you  bc«u  at  Milan  since?        Yesi^  once. 
-  Were  yoa  pxtmined  there  ?        Yes. 

How  many  exan^iucd  ypu ;  was  Vimefcatt  tbf  C9untellor  opef    Ye% 
.  Vimiercati  and  (iirpe  other  gent|pnicu. 

Was  there  ^iiy  i>ther  lawyer  besidea  Vimencati?  There  was  U^jb 
Advocate  Vmiercati»  three  other  gcuUemen,  apd  those  who  lyrote ;  i 
do  not  know  whether  there  was  an  advocate. 

Was  Mr.  Powell  one?        Yes. 

Wan  Colonel  Brown  there?        Yes,  he  wat  Mnere. 

You  fyene  examined  more  than  once,  were  not  yoo  ?  I  was  ex- 
amined  but  once  at  Milan. 

Any  where  else?        1  was  examined  only  at  Milan. 

How  long  ago  vr^  thatf  A  year  ago,  in  the  month  of  January  or 
the  coBiDBiencement  of  February. 

Where  did  yoo  go  from»  in  order  to  be  examined  at  Milan  f  I  went 
ftom  Switzerland  to  Milan. 

You  had  been  at  your  own  house,  had  you  ?        Yes. 

Then  living  at  your  own  home,  not  in  service  ?     Yes,  I  lived  at  home. 

Have  you  finally  agreed  what  you  are  to  have  for  your  evidence? 
They  have  promised  nothing  for  my  evidence. 

Have  you  not  a3ked  for  any  thing  before  yop  came,  or  for  any  pro* 
mise,  before  you  came  over  to  this  country,  uppp  your  oath  ?        No. 

Or  for  any  thioijf  else  for  your  personal  presence  ?  No,  I  have  .only 
demanded  that  they  sliould  pay  the  expenses  of  my  journey. 

*  Do  you  mean  to  swear,  that  you  expect  nothing  for  coming  to  this 
country,  and  for  giving  your  evidence?  I  expect  nothing  at  all  for 
having  come  here. 

No  benefit,  or  any  profit  of  ^ny  kind,  you  mean  to  swear  ?  I  ex- 
pect no  profit  for  cpmin^  here. 

Yoo  do  not  believe,  upon  your  oath,  that  you  are  to  receive  any 
money,  or  benefit  of  any  kind,  for  coming  to  England  ?  I  expect  no 
advantage  from  cpming  here,  only  that  they  should  pay  my  expeuci^s 
Jbnck  to  Switzerland,  uoChiug  more. 

That  ts  all  you  expect?        Yea,  that  is  w)iat  I  expecjt. 

And  that  is  all  yoa  believe  you  are  to  get  ?        I  expect  nothing  eVe, 

You  btKeve  you  shall  have  nothing  else?  J  do  not  beUeye  that  I 
fhall  have  any  thing  more. 

Yon  stated  at  the  outset,  Jtiiat  you  never  hfd  h>een  in  service  since  you 
quitted  thePrittceasof  Wales,  is  that  so,  or  is  it  not 4^  Ihave  been  lo 
no  other  selrvice. 

Mr.  Brougham  having  handed  certain  letters  to  the  inter- 

71i6  Earl  of  Liverpool  suggestec)  that  the  better  ^oursr. 
T.  4  B  '  • 


FIFTEBSTH  DAT,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2. 

The  Hoiise  met  at  ten  o'clock  wiili  the  uiiial  Form^ities. 

The  Lgrd-Chancdiur  re-.^tatfil  the  opinion  given  1jj  the 
judges  yesterday,  and  wbservud,  (liat  the  queen's  counsel  havinc 
cited  the  case  ut'  the  Duchess  of  Kingsiun,  and  preis«U  it  on 
tb«  coustdcratiQii  uf  the  house  as  of  iiuporiance  to  the  ^niil 
decision  of  the  question,  lie  and  ihe  judges  had  directed  their 
aerious  attention  to  that  case.  Th«  Duchess  of  Kmgsloii 
had  been  prowcuted  for  bigamy,  and,  wiiti  reference  to  the 
paint  under  congideration,  his  lacdstiip  and  (he  judges 'ImaI 
'tbonght  proper  to  consult  not  only  the  journals  of  Abb 
btit  also  the  printed  account  of  the  CaW;  ««kI  'A«"A  " 
was  the  reimlt  of  their  inves ligation :—»]!«  loMhip'k 
Ihe  ehftrge  a^inst  the  Duchew  i>f  Kwpton,  ond^a  ^ttof 
Aeeridtiace  in  support  of  .jtj  iw  tfaen  .B(hnH•d^ta'Wte«re»«- 
eianunation  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  .Jivfttb  rblDilWi  ^vhoffe 
jilMlMD<^iiMU>eea>«)EwaTiltQtbeiXaket^£i]i^|}tfMi.  i^fom/ihta 
«roas-«jUHAinBtion  it  appesMd,  that  a  oooine^  btui  cxiiAeilibfl* 
tween  the  duke  and  Phillips,  who  had  tieen  dischsiged  from 
.  Ilia  o$ce  of  stewwd.  The  witness  j^sd  writfen  a  letter  to  the 
Duchess  of  Kii^ston,  begging  her  to  procure  the  rest^rat'ion 
of  faer  busbaad-;  and  with  respect  to  what  Jiwl  bi!<9i^dons,Hith 
this  letter,  he  begged  their  lordships'  attention.    The  examina- 
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tion  was  conducted  htyMr.  Wallace,  a  gendemaa  of  great  emi- 
nence in  his  ppofMtion,  who  produced  the  letter,  and  put  to 
the  witness  the  following  question : — "  Is  that  your  hand-writ- 
ing f" — "  Yes ;  the  name  to  the  letter  is  mine."  The  next  ques- 
tion put  was — **  Is  that  your  letter  ?'* — and  the  witness  replied 
— "  It  is  my  letter."  After  this,  the  letter  was  r6ad.  It  was 
written  in  terms  of  high  panegyric  on  the  Duchess  of  Kingston. 
The  wTiter  strongly  expressed  her  anxiety  for  the  happiness  of 
the  duchess,  aitd  entreated  her  to  use  her  influence  in  her  hus* 
bcind^s  favour.  This  letter  was  dated  on  the  7tbof  November^ 
1771»  The  witness  was  then  asked,  with  a  view  to  discredit 
her  evidence,  whether  her  husband  had  been  discharged  from 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Kingston ;  in  answer  to  which, 
she  said,  that  he  had  resigned  his  place.  The  Attoruey-gpe^ 
neral,  Mr.  Thurlow,  in  oider  to  counteract  the  effect  of  this 
letter  of  Judith  Phillips,  read  two  others ;  one  from  Mr.  Phii- 
hps,  tendering  bis  resignation,  and  another  from  the  duke,  who 
was  then  at  Newmarket,  accepting  it.  These  letters  were 
dated  in  October,  177  i.  After  the  Attorney-general  produced 
this  resignation,  it  did  not  appear  that  Mr.  Wallace  had  made 
any  use  of  the  letter  he  had  proved  to  be  in  the  hand-writing 
of  Judith  Phillips.  No  further  notice  was  taken  of  it  iu  the 
course  of  the  proceedings,  and  it  did  not  Appear  what  had  be- 
come of  the  letter.  The  circumstances  his  lordship  had  stated 
appeared  in  the  printed  report  of  the  trial,  but  nothing  on  the 
subject  of  reading  letters  was  stated  iu  the  journals,  and  it 
would  appear  that  what  had  passed  in  this  respect  at  the  bar 
had  not  been  regarded  as  a  part  of  their  lordships'  proceedings^ 
The  letter  had  been  read,  but  no  use  had  been  made  of  it ; 
and,  consequently,  the  circumstance  neither  tended  to  establish 
nor  to  contradict  the  opinion  given  by  the  judges  yesterday. 
Their  lordships'  decision  could  not,  therefore,  be  in  any  way 
affected  by  this  case. 

Then  Louisa  Demont  was  again  called  iu,  and  further  cross- 
examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

T*  ivIuU  place  dkl-  you  ga  wlieii  you  quitted  tlie  service  of  the  priu- 
ccs»f        To  S«vAlaMrliuic]. 

Did  you  m  to  the  house  of  your  father  and  mother  f        I  have  no 
father,  but  I  went  to  tbe  koine  of  my  mother  who  U  married  again. 

How  long  did  you  remam  willi  your  fiither  and  mother  after  you  went 
tiiere  f        About  a  veir  9  a  year  and  a  month,  about  that  ti«M. 

To  what  place  did  you  go  from  thence,  from  your  home  ?        I  went 
to  Milan. 

Was  that  to  be  examined  at  you  described  yeaterday  ?        Yes. 

Where  did  you  go  from  Milan  ?        I  returned  to  Switzerland,  homck 

He^  long  did  yo«  remain  at  home  npon  that  occasion  ?        Nearly 
•hn»c  months. 

4  n  2 
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Wm  not  i\  there  «t  the  timet  Yea^  it  was  with  Mr.  Powell  at 
that  time. 

Was  it  the  same  paper  that  had  been  written  upon  at  Milan  ?  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  the  same  paper,  but  it  was  my  deposition. 

It  was  your  deposition  which  you  signed^  was  it  not  ?  1  have  signed 
a  deposition,  but  1  do  not  know  whetl^r  it  was  in  the  same  paper. 

Did  you  not  sign  that  paper  of  which  yon  are  now  speaking,  to  which 
you  were  sworn  ?  I  saw  my  deposition,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  the  paper  that  1  signed. 

You  had  it  before  yOu  at  the  time  yon  wenr«  sworn,  had  ybU  not? 
Yes. 

You  heard  the  ceolents  of  it  read,  didyos  iioti  •  I  did  not  hear 
the  contents  read. 

B(it.you  saw  the  p^per  ^  •     1  saw  the  paper. 

Did  not  the  paper  contain  your  evidence  ?        Yes. 

And  to  that  you  were  sworn  by  a  magistrate?        Yet. 

Mr.  PoweN  was  the  gentlettian  thdt  examined  you  in  Italy  ?        Yes* 

Did  Mr.  Powell  examine  yon  at  any  time  in  £nglaodf  •>     No. 

Has  he  not  often  seen  you  in  EnglaiM  since  you  arrived  ?    Sometimes; 

Has  he  seen  yotk  a  dozen  times  since  yoii  arrived  in  England?  Yes, 
Inore,  I  do  not  know  how  often. 

That  was  not  Upon  the  subject  of  y4>ifr  evidence,  was  it  ?  No,  it 
was  not  upon  the  subject  of  my  evidence. 

Inuring  those  visits  that  you  describe,  more  or  less,  you  had  no  talk 
upon  the  subject tofyoDr  evidence,  had  you;  do  you  mean  to  represent 
that  ?  I  cannot  say  we  have  said  nothing  about  my  evidence,  because 
I  do  not  recollect  it   * 

At  the  time  yoQ  were  sworn,  was  there  a  book  which  you  kissed? 
Yes. 

YoQ  were  regularly  sworn,  were  you  not?  I  kiHcd  the  book 
as  here. 

To  the  truth  of  your  depolitidn  which  was  then  before  you,  was  it 
Aot?        Yes. 

The  witness  was  direc^ted  to  withdraw. 

The  Attofney-general  for  the  queen  submitted,  that  the 
evidence  of  the  witness  could  not  be  received  after  the  state- 
ment that  she  had  l>een  previously  examined  on  oath,  for  that 
miehthave  an  influence  upon  her  mind  in  giving  her  evidence. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  this  was  not  an  objection 
ynhich  yftnt  16  Ae  competency  of  the  witness ;  that  at  all 
^ven^  it .  could  go  only  to  her  credit,  but  that  would  be  for 
.t;pii8idefiidoi9  hereafter. 

*    Tb«  mtDMS  was  again  called  in. 

Mr.  WiUittms  slated,  that,  ifvith  the  p^rmis^ofl  bf  the^ 
.house,  heprQpo0^  now  to  read  two  letters* 

Tlie  Attomey-generai  for  the  queen  propoaedi  that  the  let-' 
lers  should  be  read  first  in  French  by  one  interpreter,  and  dien 
Hat  translation  read  by  the  other;  the  ititerpniter  who  had  read 
the^  letter  holding^t  in  h\s  bapd,  and  stating  vyhether  he  d^eed 
in  the  interpretation. 

Then  a  letter  m  French,  signed  Louise  Demont,  addressed 
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» .  •  ■ 

to  MacUmoMelle  Mariette  Bron,  at  Peiago»  ai|d  J^INhI  ■ 
bier,  6th  February  1818,  was  read. 

During  the  reading  of  the  letter  the  whliess  remairk*^  tbat 
a  person  was  named  m  it  who  might  be  ex|>oaedy  by  hia.  ummt 
being  made  known.  Mr.  Broughaiii<  stated,  that  ho  bari-  mm 
dcaiFe  that  aoy  person  not  connected;  with  the  prociolHiiiijn 
abfitiM  be  Bitrodarced  by  the  reading  of  the  letter*;  and  thetf 
lordships  decided,  that  the  name  should  be  omitted  in  euier- 
ing  the  fetter  ou  the  minutes ;  and  the  interpreter  was  direciai^ 
if  he  afaoold  meet  with  aoy  other  name,  not  to  read  it  vmtif  he 
had'leamed  whether  it  was  necessary  tliat  it  shmiM  be  staled. 

Then  Mr.  Garston,  the  interpreter,  produced  a  paper^,  and 
was  asked — 

Have  yoD  compirpd  tinit  is  y«ur  band  widi  tbt  original  f-       V  ba«€. 
And  bave  Iband ■  it  to  be  an  aocuante  tmialation  f       1  bave. 

The  original  letter  was  banded  to  Mr.  Pinario,  and"  the 
translation  was  read  6y  Mr.  Garstou. 

Then  a  letter*,  signed  Louise  Demont,  addressed'  to  ber 
royal  highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  dated  I^mini^  tfke 
I6th  November,  1817,  was  read  in  French,  by  Mr.  Garston. 

The  trauslatjoa  of  the  same  was  read  by  Mrii  Garaton,  Mr« 
Pinario  comparing  the  original  .- 

Then  the  witness  was  asked  by  Mr,  Willianu, — Who  is  the  count  to 
whom  you  allude  in  the  letter  first  read?        The  Count  Schiavini. 

Was  he  at  that  time  in  the  service  of  the  princcas?        Yea. 

Was  that  jouri^al  of  which  mention  is  made,  a  journal  comprising  flie 
whole  time  that  you  were  with  the  princess  ?  1  do  not  believe  it 
contained  the  whole  time. 

State  more  particularly  who  that  Madame  Gauba^  is,  to  whom  yoii 
refer  in  that  letter?        A  Swiss  lady,  residing  at  Lausanne. 

How  near  to  Lausanne  is  the  residence  of  your  father  an4  motber  I 
Three  leagues. 

Madame  Gaulish  is  not  a  rebtion  of  yours,  but  soiae  ac<|cialiiittnrt  cMt 
other  that  you  formed  at  Lausanne  ?  Yes,  she  is  aot  aiy  f^9^ip^  b!A 
an  acquaintaoce  residing  at  Lausanne. 

Where  doea  your  aunt  Clara  TiveA  to  whom  you  allude  ?  A.|  Co^, 

loinbier. 

in  the  same  place  of  couive  at  which  your  filher  and  mother  reafd^  t 
Yea. 

Do  you  no^  in  that  letter,  speak  of  taking  some  refreshment  at  yoiif 
aunt  Clara's?  I  hare  already  said  that  this  letter  was  %  double-en- 

tendre  fbr'  ny  sister. 

Is  it  true,  or  is  it  ijet»  that  a.  person  unknown  did  desire  t»  delivRf 
yea  a  letter?       If  I  loay  bave  permisaioii,  I  will  explain  ewy  thing 

respecting  that  letter. 

■  ] ^_^ 

*  The  above-mentioned  letters  were  not  (for  the  reason  asaiffned^ 
entered  on  the  minuter  of  this  day*s  procecAngs;  hot  in  tboae  of  Mon- 
day, when  they  were  duly  ai**V*»ot»'«t«»d,  and  received  an  eyWem^«s 
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Filit  df  alt  glve«n  Mwii^r  to  the  question — ^Is  it  tnie»  or  it  H  fidae, 
UiRt  an  uukuowu  penon  did  demreto  deliver  you  a  letter?  I  hare 
once  received  a  letter  without  a  tiguature. 

Wan  that  letter  delivered  by  ao  unknown  person,  who  came  when 
you  were  at  your  aunt  Clara^a  ?  I  do  not  recollect  wiiether  it  waaal 
my  auut  Clara^Sy  but  this  letter  was  sent  tome  at  (^olombter. 

Did  that  unknown  person  come  and  deliver  the  letter  to  you,  either 
at  your  amit  Clara's,  or  not  f  1  do  not  recollect  where  the  letter  win 
Ifiven  to  me. 

Did  any  unknown  person  deliver  to  you  a  letter?  I  have  said  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  at  Colombier,  but  I  do  not  know  who  delivered  it  to 
me,  I  do  not  recollect. 

Are  you  now  speaking  of  that  letter  to  which  you  refer  in  the  letter 
which  has  been  read  ?  It  was  a  letter  witiiout  a  signature,  but  it  did 
uot  contain  what  you  (ike  Interpreter)  have  read. 

Then  it  is  not  true  that  when  you  were  tuking  refresliment  at  your 
aunt  Clara's,  you  did  receive  a  letter  which  proposed  that  you  should 
go  to  London,  and  soon?  l.do  not  recollect  whether  1  received  it  at 
my  aunt  Clara's. 

Did  you  receive  such  a  letter  at  all,  aye  or  no  ?  I  have  received  a 
letter  like  that,  but  it  had  not  the  contents  exactly  of  that  which  you 
Cthe  interpreter  J  bsve  read. 

Did  that  letter  you  receimi  contain  any  proposal  to  go  to  London  ? 
1  wish  to  explain  this  letter. 

Answer  the  question,  and  then  you  may  do  it ;  did  you  or  did  you  pot 
receive  a  letter  that  proposed  to  you  to  go  to  London  ?  I  received  a 
letter  which  said  to  me,  that  if  I  would  go  to  Loudon  I  could  be  placed 
as  a  governess,  if  1  were  provided  with  letters  of  recommendation.  I 
srish  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  let  me  explain  vt  liy  1  wrote  this 
letter  to  my  sister ;  I  wish  to  go  back  to  the  time  in  which  1  waa  djir 
jniiBed  from  her  royal  highncss'a  service :  I  waa  to  start  the  following 
morning,  Mr.  Pergami  came  into  my  room  and  said,  that  her  royal  higi^ 
n^as  wi&ed  to  dismiss  my  sister  also  ou  accouut  of  me,  1  was  very  sorry 
for  that,  for  my  sister  not  having  any  fortune  at  home  could  not  live  at 
borne.  I  begged  Afr.  Fergami  to  apeak  to  the  princess,  in  order  tha^ 
she  might  keep  my  sister :  he  promised  to  do  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
advised  me  to  write  a  letter  to  her  royal  highness^  because  she  was 
much  offended  against  me,  and  to  recommend  mv  sister  to  her,  and  to 
•atL  her  pavdoo.  I  wrote  the  letter  at  Pesaro.  The  foUowiog  morning, 
wIku  I  parted  with  my  sister,  she  recommended  to  me  wb^  I  wrote 
to  her  to  write  to  her  nothing  which  oonhl  prejudice  or  hurt  faer^  I 
promised  that  I  would  on  the  contrary  do^very  thiBg  in  my  pofver  in 
Mdarjdwifhe  might  keep  her  ptaee;  1  wrote  also^  to  iicrffO]i»lhifiuien 
the  letter  WloHi  bm  bm  seen  frasn  RimiiiL  I  wrsCe  to  my  miter 
Mmnl  otWr  timm,  and  always  iu  thoac  same  ietten  i  spoke  much  of 
her  floyfti  higbneifl,  becaase  1  knew  that  tiwy  would  b^  intercepted^^" 
About  the  same  time  iu  which  I  wrote  that  letter,  I  bad  fiirmed  uieidna 
of  /|uitXing  Switzerland  aod  comio^  into  i^uglaiul,  at  tlie  time  that  J 
recxrived  iiiformatiou  that  if  t  could  set  oft,  and  have  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, f  should  be  placed  here  as  a  governess,  at  the  same  time  being 
Wraid  that  her  royal  highness  would  diisniiss  my  sister,  1  wrote  to  my 
sister,  and  I  dare  not  write  freely  for  fear  the  letter  should  t>e  seen :  I 
said  io  my  sister  what  lias  t>een  read  in  tlie  letter,  only  to  let  her  know 
4hat  if  she  were  disaiiased,  I  would  find  the  means  of  frfacing  her  here, 
•nd  tint  I  would  pay  her  journey ;  at  the  ssnw  time,  I  knew  that  sinoe 
I  had  left  ti^  princess,  she  had  always  saidiiiat  she  was  afraid  I  sliouid 


Old  you  Dot  see  a-  rf 
But  vou  did«f^'" 
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How  long  did  you  rtmain  in  the  room  abore?  I  do  not  recollect 
perfec^jr* 

Do  yoii  rn^n  to  r^reaent  thacC  yon  did  not  stay  above  a  ttufm^Dtaa 
yotfr  pnr^  nt ;  do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  did  not  stay  hdf  an  hour 
above  stairs  f  I  will  not  swear  it ;  1  may  have  remained  there  half  an 
lioar,  perhaps,  nearly.  ■ ' 

Win  fon  swe^  you  did  not  remain  there  an  hour?  1  cannot' 
su  ear  as  to  the  time  that  I  remained  there. 

Wihat  did  yon  mean  by  saying  this  instant  that  you  renmined  odly  a 
m6meiit?  '     I  meant  that  |  did  not  remain  there  long. 

Will  y6u  swear  you  did  not  remain  there  two  hours?  I  cannot 
swear,  as  to  what  time  I  stopped  there. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  nobody  saw  you  in  that  rtxMn,  except 
the  person  with  whom  you  went  home,  and  the  woman  whose  name 
is  not  asiked  ?  I  saw  the  lady  who  accompanied  me  home,  %ttd  tbe 
gentleman  who  came  to  fetch  me,  in  order  to  conduct  ine. 

Ydu  jbst  now  asked  for  a  little  time  when  yon  were  asked  whether 
you  wanted  to  give  any  more  explanation;  do  you  mean  to  represent 
that  you  have  not  been  thinking  of  the  subject  of  these  letters  ever 
since  you  were  examined  in  the  afternoon  of  jTsterday?  I  have  not 
passed  my  time  in  reflecting  upon  them,  but  1  have  thought  about  them. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  that  you  have  been  thinking  of  them,  but 
not  tfainkin|^  of  them  all  the  time  ?  I  have  not  been  thinking  of  them 
all  the  while,  because  on  my  arrival  at  home  I  retired  to  my  bed- 
chamber. 

What  do  you  mean  by  tlie  capital  of  Europe  in  the  letter  whicli  has 
been  read ;  do  you  mean  London  ?  It  in  so  long  since  I  wrote  tho 
letter,  that  I  cainiot  exactly  recall  what  I  meant  bv  it. 

Having  heard  it  read  in  the  French,  and  also  in  English,  do  you  mean 
now  to  represent  that  you  do  not  know  what  you  meant  t)y  the  capital 
of  IBhrope  at  the  time  you  wrote  that  letter?  It  is  impeasible  to  re- 
collect, since  such  a  distance  of  time,  what  I  meant  by  all  the  words; 
J  cUmM^rtfCollect;  1  have  told  you  that  it  is  to  long  since,  I  cannot 
recollect. 

11i^  following  extract  was  read  from  the  letter : 

'*  Pas  plut6t  j*ai  et^  partie  de  Pesaro,  qu*on  la  s6  avec  toutes  lescir- 
constances  dans  la  capitale  de  TEurope.'* 

What  place  did  you  mean  to  describe  by  the  capital  of  Europe  ?  I 
cannot  recall  to  my  mind  what  I  meant  by  that  expresliion,  because  it 
is  oAeu  my  custom  to  write  in  a  double  sense,  and  1  sometimes  call  Lau- 
saime  and  Colombicr  the  capitals,  in  je»t,  in  joke. 

luyourjiest^  have  you  been  iu  the  habit  of  calling  Colombier  the 
capital  of  l^urope?  I  was  often  accustomed  to  call  Colombier  the 
capUal^iu  writing  to  my  friends,  joking. 

wfieltier  joji  inieaiU  that  place  now  in  writing  that  letter,  yon  do 
not  know  f\  '. :  jf.do  liot  know  now. 

Tn  yoMT  letter  you  say  Chat  you  want  money  ?        Yes. 

Was' that  so,  or  was  it  not  ?  Perhaps  1  had  no  money  at  home ; 
but  if  had  want  of  money,  I  could  ask  it  of  my  guardian  who  had  it 
always.' 

Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  at  the  time  yon  wrote,  want  money  or  not?  ^ 
I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  had  money  at  home,  but  if  1  had  need  of 
it,  I  could  ask  it  of  my  guardian  ;  perhaps  I  had  not  money  at  home. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  were  at  all  supported  by  your  father  and  huh 
ther  dundg  the  time  you  were  in  Switzerland,  after  you  qiitted  the 
prioccM  ?        I  paid  board  to  my  mother  for  my  maintenance. 

T.  4C 
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Yoa  were  not  WKted  in  any  wty  doriBg  ail  tfatl.  time  wHb  ■oiey 
by  any  body  ?        1  do  not  recollect  that  any  one  lent  me  moneys 

Lent  it,  advanced  it,  or  gaire  it?    -  No  one  gsfeme  moiiey. 

You  mention  in  the  letter  a  iritter  Iwiidet  Mariettef        YeiL 

Yoa  were  much  attached  to  that  aiater^  were  yoa  not?  I  was  al- 
ways much  attached  to  her. 

And  that  titter  you  withed  very  mudi  to  go  into  the  aerviGe  of  the 
prinreti,  did  you  not  ?        My  sitter  withed  to  travel  henelC 

Did  you  not  wish  her  to  20  into  the  tervice  of  the  princeatf  Yet^ 
becautd  she  bad  often  spoken  to  me  to  place  ber»  to  put  her  into  n 
tituation. 

What  wat  the  age  of  that  fitter  f  Nearly  nineteen,  I  cannot  re- 
collect exactly. 

Was  the  then  ntneteen^  or  now  f       At  that  tine. 

What  line  of  life  is  your  tlep-fiither  in  at  Colbmbier  ?  He  it  a 
ikrmer. 

Does  he  farm  his  own  estate  ?  He  hat  a  tmall  domain,  which  he 
cultivatet  himself. 

He  is  in  tolerable  circumstances,  it  he  f  '  He  can  subsist  only  iai 
working  hard,  he  and  my  mother  also. 

Does  he  not  maintain  himself  l>y  his  labour  f        Yes. 

He  lives  in  a  tmall  cottage,  doet  he  not  f        A  tmall  house. 
'  And  hat  tome  family  living  with  him  now,  hat  he  not?       My  mother 
and  tvro  daughters: 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Solicitor-general,  through  the  inter- 

preta.tion  of  Mr.  Finario. 

Did  you  say  that  your  father  had  any  property  of  his  own  ?  My 
father  has  some  lands  which  belong  to  him. 

Is  that  the  laud  which  he  cultivates?        Yes. 

Is  it  with  that  land  and  with  that  labour  that  he  maintains  himtelft  Yea. 

Have  you  yourself  any  property  ?        Yes. 

To  what  amount  in  the  year?        Something  about  6fty  Loots. 

Is  that  the  annual  amount  of  the  income  which  you  have?        Yes. 

Is  your  sister  Marielte  still  in  the  service  of  her  royal  highness?    Yes. 

Has  she  any  thing  of  her  own,  except  the  wages  which  she  receives 
from  her  royal  highness?  She  has  nothing  but  what  she  receives 
from  her  royal  highness. 

Is  she  your  own  sister,  or  your  half-sister  ?      By  the  mother's  aide  only. 

You  stated  yesterday,  that  you  were  dismissed  for  saying  something 
which  was  not  true — that  in  effect  it  xms  not  true ;  explain  the  circum- 
stances of  your  dismissal,  and  for  what  cause-it  was  you  were  dismissed 
from  the  service  ?  I  was  dismissed  the  service  of  her  royal  higfaneaa, 
because  she  had  been  told  that  Mr.  Sacchi  had  given  oat  that  her  royal 
highness  was  in  love  with  him,  and  tliat  it  was  I  that  had  told  him  from 
the  i^mcess.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sacchi  $  this  letter  was  taken  up 
at  the  post ;  and  because  I  said  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  that  the  princess 
loved  and  esteemed  Mr.  Sacchi  as  before,  {*'  aitnaif*  has  two  tentes),  as 
in  the  former  time;  I  explained  to  her  royal  highness  that  1  did  not  mean 
at  all  that  it  was  love,  but  that  her  royal  highness  liked  Mr.  Sacchi  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  persons  in  her  household.  After  this  letter  I 
vyas  dismissed,  because  her  royal  highness  thought  Uiat  it  meant  love  ; 
and  vet  it  was  not  love  at  all  that  I  intended. 

What  werv^the  expressions  which  were  canvassed  by  her  royal  high- 
ness, the  particular  expressions  which  you  allude  to?  As  far  aa  I  can 
remember,  I  said  in  the  letter  that  her  royal  highnesi  loved  in  the  sense 
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I  have  ezplainedt  and  etteoned  Mr.  Saechi  af  in  fomer  time;  the 
words  that  I  oaed  were  **  aimoit  ef  estinunt  emnme  dans  le  terns paai.** 

Where  was  that  letter  written  T        At  P^saro*. 

That  letter  in  which  those  words  were  tiseo,  "  aimoit  et  uiimoU  €9mme 
Jmu  le  tenu  pas$4  T^        Yes. 

While  you  were  writing  that  letter,  did  any  person  come  into  the 
room?        Yes,  Mr.  Pergami. 

Did  he  see  you  writing  Y        Yes. 

Did  you  afterwards  yourself  go  to  Pesaro?  I  went  myself  to  Pe- 
saro  with  the  letter. 

Was  any  person  appointed  to  go  with  yon  f  My  sister  and  Mr 
Hieronirous  were  to  go  with  me. 

After  Pergami  came  into  the  room,  was  any  other  person  appointed 
to  accompany  you  Y  Mr.  Pereami  came  agaiti  into  my  room,  and  told 
me  I  was  to  go  with  his  cousin  Pergami,  who  was  going  to  Pesaro. 

Did  his  cousin  Pergami  accompany  you  Y  He  accompanied  me  as 
far  as  Pesaro. 

Did  you  put  the  letter  into  the  post-office  yourself?  Myself,  with  my 
hand. 

Did  you,  on  the  following  morning,  see  that  letter  in  the  possession  of 
any  person  Y        Yes. 

In  whose  hands  Y        In  tht  princesses  hands. 

Did  you  afterwards  write  a  second  letter?        Yes. 

Did  you  afterwards  see  that  second  letter  Y  I  saw  it  a  long  time 
afterwards. 

When  yon  were  writing  that  second  letter,  did  yon  communicate  the 
contents  of  it  to  any  person  Y        To  nobody. 

(By  a  Lord,) — ^To*  whom  was  that  second  letter  addressed.  It  was 
not  aadressed  to  Mr.  Saechi,  there  was  another  name ;  I  do  noT recol- 
lect whether  it  was  Penchand  or  not 

You  have  stated,  that  you  did  not  communicate  the  contents  of  th^it 
second  letter  tb  avf  person ;  did  her  royal  highness  afterwards  say  any 
thing  to  yoa  about  the  contents  of  that  second  letter  Y  It  was  after 
this  second  tetter  that  1  was  dismtssed. 

Did  her  royal  highness  inention  any  part  of  the  contents  of  the  second 
letter  to  you  Y        I  do  not  recollect  that  she  mentioned  about  the  second. 

Did  you  ever,  on  any  occasion,  state  that  her  royal  highness  was  in 
lore  with  Saechi.        Na 

Was^e  charge  that  was  made  against  you  tme  or  fUse  Y     It  was  not 

At  the  time  when  this  letter  was  produced  to  yon  the  fbllowing  morn- 
ing by  her  royal  highness,  was  any  person  in  the  room  with  her  royal 
hwhness  Y     There  were  sereral  other  persons. 

Where  was  Mr.  Pergami  Y    In  the  same  room  with  her  royal  htffaiiesB. 

To  what  place  was  that  letter  addressed  which  you  pot  into  the  pout- 
office  Y        It  was  addressed  to  M<lan, 

How  fiir  is  it  fnm  Pesaro  to  Milan  Y  I. think  one  may  travel  In  two 
or  three  days  by  the  post 

The  question  refers  to  the  letter  yon  yourself  put  into  the  post-office  Y 
Yes. 

-  ■     ■  ■    -      I    •  - 

*  The  answer  to  this  question  was  not  audible  l>elow  the  bar;  but  it 
should  seem  from  sohie  of  the  subsequent  answers,  that  tite  letter  mnst 
have  been  written  at  Como,  or  Vilk  Vittoria,  or  Villa  Pesaro ;  and  not 
at  the  post-town  of  that  name,  which  is  at  a  short  distance  fttioi  all  the 
three  villas  above-mentioned. 

4  c  2 
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As  nearly  as  yoii  can  recollectyand  try  to  recollect  with  accuracy.,  how 
h>og  was  it  ago?  Aa  Ikraa  I  can  recollect,  two  monthly  or  something 
more  than  two  months. 

Do  you  know  whether  it  was  after  the  queen  had  arrived  in  Enc:- 
land?        Yes. 

About  how  long  after  her  arrival?  I  do  not  recollect  nearly 
what  time  it  was,  1  do  not  know  what  time  it  was  that  the  queen  ar- 
rived. 

Thougli  you  do  not  know  what  time  it  was  that  the  queen  arrived,  do 
you  know  liow  long  it  was  after  tlie  queen  had  arrived,  that  you  took 
this  oath  to  the  deposition  ?  I  believe  it  was  not  long  after  the  qnecu's 
arrival. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords?      Yes. 

Was  it  after  you  had  heard  of  that  ?        I  rather  think  it  Was  after. 

Before  you  took  that  oath,  was  the  deposition  read  over  to  you,  or  did 
you  yourself  read  it  over?        I  read  it  myself. 

Now,  to  go  back  for  a  moment  to  Naples,  you  have  mentioned  that 
you  saw  Pergami  in  the  small  corridor  in  his  shirt,  and  that  you  went 
out  of  the  door  from  the  corridor  ?        Yes. 

Did  you  observe  any  thing  done  to  that  door  after  you  went  out  of  it  ? 
I  saw  that  they  shut  the  door. 

Mr.  Gars/p/i.'— The  words  were,  "  Je  vis  que  I'on  fermait 
la  porte."  ' 

When  you  say,  that  you  saw  that  they  shut  the  door,  on  what  side  wia 
the  door  shut,  on  the  side  that  you  went  out,  or  on  the  side  of  the  cor- 
ridor ?        It  was  shut  on  the  inside. 

When  vou  say  it  was  shut,  do  you  know  whether  it  was  locked  or 
not  ?  1  mean  to  say,  tliat  when  they  shut  the  door,  1  beard  them  give 
a  torn  to  the  key. 

Mr.  Garston."^**  The  words  are,  *  I  beard  that  the  key 
was  turned.'  ^ 

Yon  have  stated,  that  you  made  tbe  bc(1s  at  Naples ;  how  long  after 
the  arrival  of  her  royal  highness  was  it  that  you  began  to  make  the  beds? 
Nearly  two  months  after  our  arrival. 

Who  was  it  that  made  the  beds  up  to  that  time  ?  Annette  Prci- 
ting. 

How  long  did  you  continue  to  make  the  beds  ?  All  tlie  time  that 
I  remained  at  Naples. 

Did  you  afterwards  continue  to  make  the  beds  at  Grenoa  ?  For 
some  time. 

For  how  long  ?        Until  my  sister  arrived,  nearly  one  month. 

Did  yon  make  the  beds  after  that  ?        No.  v 

Was  it  in  the  whole  about  three  months  that  you  continued  to  make 
the  beds  ?        Nearly  so. 

You  have  stated,  that  Hieronimu8*s  room  at  Naples,  opened  into  tbe 
corridor ;  was  the  corridor,  into  which  that  room  opened,  the  small 
interior  corridor,  or  some  other  corridor  ?        It  was  another  corridor. 

Was  it  a  private  or  public  corridor,  or  passage  ?  *  It  was  a  corridor 
through  which  you  passed  to  go  to  her  royal  highnesses ,  room,  and 
through  which  passed  Mr.  Hieronimus,  Mr.  William,  and  myself,  to 
go  to  our  rooms. 

Yon  have  stated,  that  on  your  first  arrival  here,  you  went  by  the 
name  of  Colombier ;  whydid^you  go  by  that  name  ?  In  order  to 
be  more  quiet  or  peaceable  here. 
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Since  the  arrivil  of  the  queen,  have  yoa  aeen  HienMiinuial       J  Jbavt 

wttm  Mr.  HieronioMMon  the  tteireaee  where  we  lived. 
When  wa«  that  ?        When  we  were  in  Deen-rtreeC 
Did  he  call  upon  you  ?        He  called  twice  in  the  ume  morning. 

'    How  long  is  that  ago;  as  nearly  as  you  can   reooHectt        Seven 

veeka  nearly. 
Were  thoae  the  only  times  he  called  upon  yool       Now 
In  what  situation  in  her  royal  higfaness*s  household  was  Monaieiir 

Schiavini  f        A  little  time  he  was  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

The  following  question  was  put  by  die  Lord-Chancellor^  at 
tbe  request  of  the  Solicitor-General : 

When  the  servants  quitted  the  service  of  her  royal  highness^  did  any 
person  in  her  household  usually  give  them  characters  f        Yes. 

Who  was  that  person?  (^eral  timea  I  believe  it  was  Count 
Schiaviui. 

EXAMINED    BY    THE    LORDS. 

You  have  alluded  in  the  course  of  your  examination-in-chief  lo  a  faurge 
bed  in  the  princess's  room  at  Naples;  I  wish  to  know  what  was  the 
state  of  the  bed  on  that  occasion?  I  said  that  I  could  not  describe 
it,  because  I  might  have  had  to  make  use  of  terma  which  were  not 
decent. 

State  distinctly  what  was  the  state  of  that  bed?  Tbe  bed-cover 
was  extremelv  pressed  down  in  the  middle,  snd  there  were  things  upon 
the  bed  which  1  hsd  never  seen  before. 

Were  those  on  the  outside  cover  of  the  bed  or  the  inside  ?  Upon 
the  cover. 

Did  you  make  any  further  observation  ?        Na 

Do  you  know  for  what  purpose  Hicroiiimus  came  to  you  in  Dcin* 
street  ?  I  do  not  know  exactly  for  what  object  he  camc»  because  he 
spoke  only  to  my  sister. 

Was  your  sister  in  Dean-street?         Yes. 

You  liavc  said  that  at  the  tlieatre  of  Saint  Carlos  4he  princess's  dress 
was  ugly,  monstrous ;  what  did  you  mean  by  those  terms  ?  Because 
the  habiliment  of  her  royal  highness  had  no  shape  at  all ;  it  was  a  great 
cloak  of  common  red  stuff. 

Did  ttie  princess  come  down  to  Hie  pit  with  that  cloak  on  ?        Yes. 

You  have  said  that  you  yourself  made  many  observations  on  what 
passed  at  the  balls  at  La  Barona  ?        Yes. 

What  was  tbe  nature  of  those  observations?  I  ssid,  that  during 
the  evening  the  women  who  were  at  tbe  ball  went  oot  'vvith  the  ser- 
vants all  about  the  houK,  and  I  also  saw  them  going  into  the  npper  rooms. 

Did  you  make  any  particular  observations  on  what  passed  at  the  balls 
themselves?        Not  in  tbe  ball-room  itself. 

On  the  night  at  Scharnitz,  when  you  were  ordered  to  take  your  bed 
and  leave  the  room  where  the  princess  slept,  where  did  you  pass  the 
remainder  of  the  niglit?  In  a  room  where  there  were  the  Countess 

Oldi  and  my  Mster. 

Did  you  go  to  bed  again?  I  laid  my  bed  on  the  floor,  and  laid 
down  again. 

Dres^  or  undressed.        Iwas  half-dressed. 

How  long  did  you  remain  there,  before  you  set  out  in  the  morning  ? 
Four  or  five  hours  nearly,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect;  I  cannot  say  pre* 
cisely, 
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The  following  extract  was  read  from  the  letter,  dated  8th 
February,  1818: 

'^  To  vols,  ma  chare,  avec  quelle  promptitude  lea  eniiemis 
de  notre  genereuse  Bienfeitrice  agisaent  toujours;  il  faut 
q u*il  y  ait  toujours  des  espions  aupr^  d'elle,  car  pas  phit)6t 
y ai  kxk  partie  de  Pesaro  qu'on  la  s&  avec  toutes  les  circon- 
stances  dans  la  Capiiale  de  PEurifpe.^ 

What  did  you  mean  by  that  passage  in  the  letter  ?  I  hare  already 
«iid  that  it  is  80  loug  since  the  letter  was  written. that  1  cannot  recollect. 

Was  that  true  or  not  ?         Many  persons  had  informed  themselves 
aboot  her  royal  highness  in  Switzerland,  where  I  was»  in  private  con 
venations. 

You  meant  then  to  state,  as  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  die  princess 
had  enemies  who  were  acting  bitterly  against  her,  and  that  she  was 
surrounded  by  spies  f  The  princess  herself  had  told  me  that  die  had 
spies  and  enemies. 

But  that  letter  was  written  at  Colombier  ;  were  yon  not  speaking 
then  of  what  you  knew  yourself?  1  knew  nothing  myself;  I  spoke 
what  she  had  said  to  me. 

Here  a  long  extract  was  read  from  the  original  letter. 

You  have  now  heard  the  letter  read ;  is  not  the  assertion  that  the 
princess's  enemies  acted  with  bitterness  and  that  she  was  surrounded 
by  spies,  founded  upon  the  fact  that  you  have  just  stated,  and  not  upon 
what  the  princess  had  told  you  ?  It  was  upon  what  the  princess  liad 
nid  to  me,  that  she  vfss  surrounded  by  spies  and  enemies. 

Is  not  the  statement  of  the  Act  of  the  application  to  you  at  your  aunt 
Clara's  immediately  followed  by  that  in  which  you  have  saiq  that  the 
princess  is  surroundfed  by  spieiff  I  have  already  told  you  ih^  .this 
letter  was  in  allnrion  that  it  had  been  written  to  me  that  I  might  come 
to  England  and  get  a  governess's  place,  if  I  had  letters  ofrecommeuda* 
tion. 

When  you  wrote  that  letter,  did  you  think  that  the  fact  you  have 
^ted  funijshed  any  proof  of  tha  princess's  being  surrounded  by  spies  f 
No ;   because  the  fact  which  I  have  stated  had  not  taken  place. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  that  the  fact,  as  stated  iu  your  letter, 
was  not  true  ?  1  had  received  such  a  letter,  the  letter  alluded  to, 
and  what  I  added  was  a  double-entendre  for  my  sister. 

Do  you  then  mean  by  doubie-entendre,  that  you  added  what  was 
false  to  what  was  true  ?        I  added  sometliiug. 

Something  which  was  false  ?  I  did  not  do  that  in  order  to  say 
something  which  wss  lalse,  but  I  did  it  expressly  tliat  my  sister  might 
understand  me,  because  I  could  not  write  freely  to  her. 

What  did  yon  e3cpect  your  sister  to  understand  bv  this  addition  to 
What  was  true  f  iwished  my  sister  to  understand,  that  if  she  had  been 
discharged  by  the  princess  I  should  have  means  of  placing  her  here. 

And  it  was  necessary  ibr  that  purpose  to  say  that  a  person  had  of- 
fered you  money  upon  the  pretext  of  making  you  a  governess,  which 
would  enable  you  to  make  a  brilliant  fortune  m  England  ?  By  my 
mentioning  money  [  meant  to  say  that  I  would  pay  the  expenses  of  my 
sister'sjoumey  to  England,  because  I  have  always  said,  if  my  sister  was 
di& mined  by  the  princess,  I  would  pay  the  expenses  of  her  journey  \o 
Eiigfnnd. 

\\'as  it  necessary  also,  upon  that  state^neut,  to  add,  '*  you  see  that 
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th»  priac»  i>  nirrouiided  b;  ^)ia>"  for  tbe  porpMc  of  ■"^1"^  jaar 
■Wer  Boderituid  itf        1  do  not  knetr  whether  it  w  nrrriwry.  Ml 
diditesprenlytfaitmy  urt«r  night  andaituKl  me. 
What  jouT  aiiter  woold  nadei^and  fron  die  itatment  Out  Ae  pte- 
"  ■  '  r  beii){        '  *  "   --  •.-    __j^-^  -  - 


text  for  being  Mot  for  m  a  govemcM  wm  fctae,  uiilUiitf  the  [w  iw  i  n 

WH  wmiinded  b. — '"" ' — '~   """' ""''' *" 

of  ber  jouTM}  to' 


wmiinded brHne^  wwaiinply.  Unit  ji mi  irmililiiij  ihi  iiiiinai' 

'~'"rM}  toEogUndt        And  abo  to  tell  her  Ihat  I4MnM.lM»a 

of  getting  ber  ■  place  in  Engkn^  becani^  befilR  I  qniUed 


tlM  [iiiiiiwi,  my  filter  told  me  tlut  tbe  did  not  widi  to  qndt^  Imiiwi. 
ifibedid^  Ac  >b(Hild  not  know  where  to  get  a  place. 

Yon  haTeataleil  that  yon  wrote  to  your  liiter  in  thit  mysteritiuiBia^ 
ner  becaoae  yoa  were  anaid  your  letter  would  be  intercapted  r         Yet. 

Of  cooraei  yon  avoided  (tating  in  that  letter  that  which  would  nq»MB 
any  pfiaon  t  1  would  not  poaitiTely  ny  to  my  ricter  what  I  MMUt^ 
twoane  I  was  afraid  abe  would  be  diachatged  after  the  letter  woaldtove 

But  in  ■  letter  which  you  were  afraid  of  being  intercepted,  would  ywi 
write  any  thing  which  you  thought  would  exiMMe  anyperaonf  IM 
Mt  think  at  tlwt  moment  that  it  might  do  barm,  orexpoM  (ny  peraan. 

You  were  not  afraid  of  the  name  oTthat  geotleraan  being  aera  by  die 
penoDi  who  might  intercept  that  letter,  which  yon  withed  not  to  be 
meatiooed  tcMlayl  1  iiad  no .  objection,  becauK  1  knew  that  the 
gentlemai)  woukf  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it ;  but  I  knew  that 
whatwaaread  to^y  woiUd  be  iutbepublicpapen;  and  now  that thii 
nntlcman  ii  married,  1  iboaldnot  wiahbim  to  know  wliat  haa pamed ; 
1  (hould  Dot  wiib  bis  wife  to  know  it. 

You  are  undentood  to  date,  that  you  were  Bnatous  your  liater  ibouM 
■till  cootiDae  in  the  princem'a  MTvice  T  1  wiahed  her  to  remain,  bpt 
1  waa  afraid  ibe  might  be  dtKbarged,  because  1  had  been  lold  to. 

But  yon  were  anxioutibe  ibouldatjll  remain  in  heraerrice?        Ye% 

NotwitlutandiDg  wiiat  you  bad  seen  at  the  balh,  at  the  Baronat 
It  wai  for  particular  reatoDi,  becaute  my  aiiter  could  not  remain  at  ber 

Had  you  any  reaaon  to  beUeve  that  tbe  princes  waajn  bet  anrromided 
by  ipieaf  i  never  saw  any  spies  in  the  houie,  that  1  knew  aa  anch. 

Did  airy  one  lU  effect  write  to  you  to  invite  you  to  come  to  Gnghwd, 
by  which  you  might  make  a  briiliaut  fortune  in  a  short  time  T  Some- 
body wrote  to  me  to  Switzerland,  that  I  might  come  orer  to  England, 
and  that  I  should  get  a  good  place,  tbatl  should  be  comftfftably  placed 
with  letters  of  recoDimeudatioo. 

Did  any  person  write  to  tell  you,  that  if  you  came  over  to  EngUndou 
thii  buiincM,  you  might  make  a  brilliant  fortune  in  a  riMrt  timeT 
That  ia  not  what  was  written  to  me,  but  it  waa  an  allntian  I  made, 
intended  for  my  sister. 

Then  it  ia  not  trae  that  'uy  such  offer  was  made  to  yout  Such  an 
offer  was  not  made  to  me,  but  1  did  not  think  I  did  any  harm  in 
writing  ao,  l>eciuie  it  was  an  alJuuou  for  my  aiiter,  and  that  I  did  not 
think  it  would  do  harm  to  any  body. 

In  point  of  fiict,  was  sucli  an  offer  made ;  yes  or  no  T  I  lell  you  ao 
such  offer  was  made  to  uie,  not  exactly  as  I  said  an  olftr. 

Was  any  offer  tothst  cUect  made  to youf  Aa  J  said  iiefora,  it  was 
written  to  me  that  if  I  ciiap  to  England  I  should  be  plaeed  wivanuge- 
ousl*  as  a  governess, 

With  refereace  to  what  pasted  at  Scharoitz — when  you  were  directed 
to  leave  the  princeis'a  room,  and  you  left  her  in  bed,  waa  the  prinee« 
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thett  drcBsed  in  tlie  ridinK-Habit  you  have  described  ?  "      1  had  seen  the 

Friiicess  dressed  in  that  habit  during  the  day  when  slie  waft  iu  bed»  but 
do  not  recollect  whether  she  had  it  on  iu  the  niffht. 
Had  vou  asttistedtd  take  off  any  part  of  the  clothes  of  the  priacess 
during  that  night?        I  do  not  at  all  recollect  that  1  assisted  lier. 

With  reference  to  what  passed  on  board  the  polaccH,  when  you 
desceuded  into  the  room  where  the  princess  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
)ier  bath,  did  you  perceive  that  in  fact  the  princess  nad  bathed,  fiT>m  wrt 
linen  lying  about,  or  any  other  symptom?  I  saw  a  batli,  and  the 

princess  told  me  that  she  had  bathed,  and  advised  me  to  bathe  also,  be-' 
cause  it  was  hot,  and  Ihat  it  would  do  me  good. 

Did  you  perceive  wet  linen  lying  about,  as  if  the  princess  had  been  in 
the  bath  ?        T  do  not  recollect  seeing  any  linen. 

Did  you  find  the  princess  in  the  same  cabin  in  which  the  hath  was 
when. you  went  down?  The  princess  was  in  her  own  cabin  wtiere 
her  bed  was. 

But  not  where  the  bath  was  ?  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  but  I  can* 
not  be  sure  positively,  the  bath  was  in  the  dining-cabin. 

You  have  stated,  that  the  reason  of  writing  in  that  mysterious  man- 
ner, which  hiis  been  alluded  to,  was  for  fear  of  these  letters  being  inter- 
cepted?        Yes. 

Had  yon  previously  given  any  clue  to  your  sister,  or  was  there  any  un- 
derstanding between  you  and  your  sister,  in  what  manner  she  was  to 
understand  this  mysterious  manner  of  writing,  without  other  persons 
being  acquainted  with  it?  1  do  not 'recollect  whether  I  hadsaifi  any 
thing  to  my  sUter  concerning  that,  but  the  morning  that  I  set  out  we  con- 
certed together,  that  we  should  put  marks  in  our  letters  that  nobody  i^as 
to  understand  bift  ourselves ;  she  told  me  that  she  would  begin  in  the 
first  letter^that  she  would  write  to  me,  that  she  would  use  some  mark  at 
the  foot  of  the  letter,  but  I  do  not  recollect  «tactly  what  tt  was. 

You  have  said,  that  you  think  the  bath  was  in  the  dining-room,  wm 
tlicfe  not  more  than  one  occasion  on  which  the  princess  used  the  bath  ? 
The  princess  bathed  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

You  recollect  more  than  one  occasion  ?        I  recollect  only  two. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  was  the  bath  in  the  cabin  ?      1  know  that 
I  bathed  iu  the  cabin,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  her  royal  highness 
bathed  in  the  same  cabin ;  I  saw  that  the  bath  was  in  that  cabin. 

By  whom  did  you  suppose  that  the  letter  you  wrote  to  your  sister 
would  be  first  read?  I  believed  that  my  letter  might  be  read  by  Mr. 
Pergami  or  by  the  princess. 

Did  you  suppose,  that  either  Pergami  or  the  princess  were  acqoahited 
with  the  names  of  the  supposed  persons  mentioned  in  that  letter?    I  be- 

lieverf  that  the  princess  had  seen  Monsieur ,  but  1  did  not  know 

whether  she  knew  his  name. 

Had  any  other  circumstance  occurred,  except  that  which  you  have 
stated  relative  to  the  letter  at  Pcsaro,  to  induce  you  to  believe,  that  the 
k'tters  you  wrote  to  your  sister  would  be  intercepted  ?  Because  my 
sisttT  had  written  to  my  mother  a  letter,  which  had  been  put  into  the 
post  at  Pesaro;  it  hod  been  taken  up  at  the  post-office,  and  then  put 
i>ack  a^ain  into  the  post,  and  something  had  been  altered  in  the  letter, 
and  my  sister  said  that  she  had  no  news  from  us. 

Did  that  happen  while  you  were  at  Pesaro?  While  I  was  in 
Switzerland." 

You  state,  that  at  Catania  you  saw  the  princess  come  out  of  the  room 
in  which  Pergami  had  slept,  with  a  pillow  under  her  arm ;  was  your 
'Sister  present  at  the  time  ?        As  far  as  I  can  recollect  my  sister  was  in  * 
the  room. 

T  4  D 
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for  what  reaioii  I  beliered  so;  it  is  so  long  since  this  occurred,  that  it 
is  impossible  I  can  exactly  recollect. 

You  are  understood  to  have  stated,  that  you  had  rcceired  a  letter^ 
inviting  you  to  go  to  England,  where  you  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  being  placed  in  some  situation  as  a  governess^  that  would  be  advan- 
tageous; was  Uiat  letter  anonymous  or  signed  f  That  letter;  was  not  signed. 

In  what  language  was  it  ?        As  far  as  1  recollect  it  was  in  ^reoch. 

By  whom  was  Uiat  letter  delivered  to  you  f  I  have  alread  v  said,  that 
it  was  delivered  to  me  at  Colombier,  but  I  do  not  recollect  by  whom. 

Can  you  state,  whether  it  wa^i  delivered  by  4he  poal  or  by  an  iudivi- 
dual  ?      I  do  not  recollect  by  whom  it  was  derivereS. 

i»tate,  yes  or  no,  wb^her  it  was  by  the  post  or  by  an  individQal  f  I 
do  not  recollect  if . 

Do  you  recollect  from  whence  it  was  dated  ?        I  do  not  recollect  it. 

In  point  of  fkct,  did  you  know,  or  had  you  reason  to  think  you  knew, 
by  whom  that  letter  was  addressed  to  you?  At  this  moment  I  cannot 
say,  whether  1  had  an  idea  at  that  moment  from  whom  it  came.  It  is 
two  years  since  this  occurred ;  I  never  thought  of  it  afterwards ;  and  I 
cannot  recollect. 

Did  you  return  any  answer  to  it?  I  do  not  recollect  making  any 
answer  to  it ;  I  do  not  recollect  tliat  I  made  any  answer  to  it. 

Can  you  state,  whether  there  was  any  thing  contained  in  that  letter 
besides  the  fact  you  have  stated,  of  the  proposal  to  you  to  go  to  Eugliind 
as  a  governess  ?        I  do  not  recollect  whether  there  was  any  thing  else. 

Have  you  the  letter  now  in  your  possession  f  I  have  it  not  lien*, 
and  I  do  not  believe  1  have  it  at  Colombier,  because  when  I  quitted 
Colombier  I  burned  my  letters ;  not  all  my  letters. 

Was  it  the  information  contained  in  that  anonymous  letter  which  in- 
duced you  to  think  of  coming  to  England  as  a  governcssi  I  liad  al- 
ready had  thoughts  of  it  before. 

Have  you  made  any  endeavours  to  get  a  place  as  governess  since  you 
came  to  England  Y        No. 

Was  the  letter  which  your  sister  wrote,  which  was  opened  and  then 
put  into  the  post  again,  directed  to  you  or  to  your  mother  f  1  cannot 
positively  say,  but  as  for  as  1  recollect  it  was  addressed  to  my  mother. 

Is  that  the  letter  which  you  said  was  the  only  one  received  from  your 
sister,  which  your  mother  received  at  the  time  you  were  at  Milan?  I 
beard  that  it  was  the  only  letter  which  had  been  received  before  I  wrote 
this  one  (the  letter  of  the  8th  Feb.  1818.) 

Was  it  received  when  you  were  at  Milan  ?  No,  before ;  after  this 
one  was  written  my  mother  received  two  or  three  letters  from  my  sister. 

Which  letter  did  your  mother  receive  at  the  time  you  were  at  Mikm? 
That  was  another  letter. 

Can  you  say,  in  all,  how  many  letters  your  mother  received  from  your 
sister  after  you  quitted  Pesaro,  before  you  left  Switzerland  ?  I  cannot 
say  exactly  how.  many  she  received^  but  I  know  she  did  not  receive 
many. 

Did  she  receive  five  Y  I  do  not  know/^I  cannot  say  positively  how 
many  she  leoeived,  it  is  impossible. 

Do  you  recollect,  that  in  part  of  the  voyage  up  the  Le^uit,  Pernmi 
ilepi=tu  the  eating-room,  and  the  princess  in  the  room  adjoining  ?    Yes. 

Tod  have  saki,  thai  upon  two  occasion^  when  they  were  both  in  bed, 
Pergami  in  tlie  dining-room,  and  the  princess  in  ^her  cabin,  you  saw 
them  speaking  together,  have  you  not?        Yes. 

What  did  they  say  ?  I  connot  recollect  what  they  said,  but  they 
spoke  togother. 

4  D  2 
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On  board  the  polacca,  on  the  rctuni  from  Jaffa,  you  lay  there  wm  a 
coiAiiiuiiication  between  the  tent  and  the  diaing-rooni»  waft  €bat  coni«> 
municatiou  open  or  closed  during  the  night  f  The  commimical!kui,iiev> 
acended  into  the  din ing-eabin.  '  '' 

Was  it  open  or  closed  during  the  night  f  It  waa  open  during  tlM 
night,  from  the  upper  deck. 

in  speaking  of  tne  b:ith  which  was  preiMiretf  for  tlie  priuceat  on  board 
the  pokccat  you  mentioned  not  h.ivtng8eea  any  linen ;  atale  whether 
that  bith  WHS  fresh  water,  or  salt  water?  I  da  not  knoir  whether'  it 
was  fresh  or  salt  water ;  I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether,  in  that  pert  of  the  world,  it  is 
usual  for  pefMtts  to  use  linen  on  coming  out  of  aalt  water?  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  usual  to  make  use  of  linen  in  coming  out  ^of  a  aalt 
water  bilh. 

Was  the  communication  you  have  spoken  of,  between  the  tent  oa 
deck  and  the  cabin  below,  always  open,  or  only  occasiotmHy  open?  I 
cannot  recollect  Whetiier  it  was  open  every  iiight 

Did  you  ever  see  it  sliut  at  night  ?  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  it 
closed  at  night 

The  witness  and  the  counsel  were  diiected  to  withdraw^ 
and  the  Court  adjourned. 


SIXTEENTH  DA  Y,  MONDA  Y,  SEPTEMBER  4. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  took  his  seat,  and  the  usual  foims 
being  gone  through,  counsel  were  called  to  the  bar. 

Mr.  Brougham  proposed  that  translations  of  the  letters  tX 
Louisa  Demonty  which  had  been  read  on  Saturday  should 
now  be  put  in,  certified  by  the  translators; 

The  two  French  translators,  Mr.  George  Pinario,  l^or  thd 
king,  and  Mr.  Edgar  Garston,  for  the  queen,  were  called 
in  and  sworn.  Being  asked  whether  they  had  together  com- 
pared the  translations  with  the  originals,  and  agreed  upon  the 
translations  now  produced,  they  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  copies  of  the  letters,  and  the  translations  of  the  same, 
were  delivered  in,  and  are  as  follow : 

''  (hlombier^  %tk  Feb.  1818. 
^  Dear  aad  good  Mariette, 

**  Although  yoa  have  not  said  four  worda  in  your  last  letter,  yet  I 
love  you  too  weD  not  to  pardon  yoa  for  it^  and  it  ia  with  #eal  pleaaore 
that  1  reply  to  you.  I  am  enchanted,  my  good  sister,  that  you  ate  per- 
fectly happy ;  but  I  ought  not  to  doubt  it,  ao  well  as  I  know  tHe  ex- 
treme goodness  of  her  royal  htghueas^  and  of  all  those  with  whom  you 
may  have  any  thing  to  do.  Endeavour  to  preserve  always  such  valaable 
kiodness,  by  continuing  the  same  way  of  life  which  has  procured  it  for 
you.  May  experience  not  bt  useless  to  you  f  and  keep  always  t>efore 
your  eyes  the  trouble  which  arises  firom  folly  ilnd  inconaiatency ;  you 
have  lately  had  sufficient  proofs  of  that. 

"  You  will  no  doubt  be  very  desirous  of  knowing  what  is  ray  situation 
ill  our  little  country.     1  assure  you,  my  dear,  I  have  becu  received  iu 
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really  t%  and  Uut  fullguatice  should  be  tendered  to  her.  I  tmute  jiou 
that  although  dUtanf,  it  it  not  leas  my  desire,  and  that  1  shall  always  en- 
dem'oar  ivtth  zeal  tiiat  such  may  be  the  case,  and  as  far  as  my  poor 
capacity  will  allow.  As  you  may  well  judge,  it  is  not  to  make  a  merit 
of  it,  since  she  will  always  be  ignorant  <?  it»  and  even  suspect  me  of 
iDgratitude,  but  it*will  only  be  to  content  my  heart,  which  would  fihd  a 
sweet  satisfaction  in  this  charming  success. 

"  But  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  confide  to  yon  a  thing  which  will  sur- 
prise you  as  much  as  it  has  me.  The  24th  of  last  mouth  I  was  taking 
some  refreshment  at  my  aunt  Clara's,  when  I  waa  informed,  an  unknown 
person  desired  to  deliver  me  a  letter,  and  that  he  would  trust  it  to  no 
one  else,  f  went  down  stairs,  and  desired  him  to  come  up  into  my 
room.  Judge  of  my  astonishment  when  1  broke  the  seal ;  a  proposal 
was  made  to  me  to  set  off  for  London,  under  the  false  pretence  of  being 
a  governess.  I  was  promised  a  high  protection^  and  a  most  brilliant 
fortune  in'  a  short  time.  The  letter  was  without  signature ;  iMJt,  to 
assure  me  of  the  truth  of  it,  I  was  informed  I  might  draw  at  the  banker's 
for  OS  much  money  as  I  wished.  Can  you  conceive  any  thing  so  singular! 
Sonic  lines,  escaped  from  the  pen  of  the  writer,  enabled  me  easily  to 
discover  the  cheat,  and  1  did  not  hesitate  to  reply  in  such  terms  as  must 
have  convinced  him  I  was  not  quite  a  dupe.  Notwithstanding  all  my  ef- 
forts, 1  could  draw  no  eclaircissemeiit  from  the  bearer ;  he  acted  witli  the 
greatest  mystery.  You  see,  my  dear,  with  what  promptitude  the  ene- 
mies of  our  generous  benefactress  always  act.  There  must  always  be 
spies  about  her,  for  no  ^oouer  had  I  left  Pesaro  than  it  was  known  with 
all  its  circumstances  in  the  capital  of  Europe.  They  tiiouglit  to  find  in 
me  a  person  revengeful  and  very  ambitious;  but,  thank  God,  I  am 
exempt  from  botli  those  failings ;  and  money  acquired  at  the  expense  of 
repose  and  duty  will  never  tempt  me,  though  1  should  be  at  the  hut 
extremity, 

**  The  Almighty  abandons  no  one,  much  less  tliose  who  do  that  which^ 
is  agreeable  to  him.     A  good  reputation  is  better  than  a  golden  girdle. 

**  Since  I  have  introduced  the  subject  of  money,  my  dear  sister,  I  must 
give  you  some  advice.  Economise  as  much  as  possible,  retrench  every 
superduity ;  did  you  but  know  the  regret  1  feel  in  not  having  done  so  I 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  was  guilty  of  extravagance,  but  I  have  not  de- 
prived myself  of  many  things  which  were  almost  useless  tome.  Yon 
know  that  every  one  here,  as  elsewhere,  fancies  the  Princess  of  Wales 
throws  her  money  out  of  the  window,  and  I  am  supposed  to  have  re- 
turned with  a  considerable  fortune ;  from  a  species  of  self-love,  and  to 
extol  still  more  her  generosity,  I  do  not  try  to  undeceive  any  one ;  con- 
sequently, though  I  have  great  need  of  money,  1  have  not  yet  dared  to 
ask  my  guardian  for  any :  I  know  how  to  l>e  moderate,  and  run  into  no 
expense.  I  have  time  to  reflect*  and  to  think  that  if  1  had  always  acted 
in  the  same  way,  I  should  not  be  in  the  situation  in  whidi  I  am ;  every 
one  should  economise  as  much  as  possible  against  the  time  when  one 
can  no  longer  gain  any  thing.  Profit  by  the  lesson  I  have  just  given 
you,  and  be  assured  it  will  be  salutary  to  you^  for  I  speak  from  experi- 
ence. You  will  know  Mr.  Le  Notte  has  not  delivered  the  parcel;  I 
wrote  to  him  at  Milan,  and  at  Paris;  I  expect  his  answer  one  of  these 
days.  If  it  should  be  lost,  it  would  be  very  disagreeable,  as  the  cloth 
costs  a  great  deal ;  if  1  had  known,  it  should  not  have  been  purchased, 
as  my  mother  has  a  good  spencer,  and  might  very  well  have  done  with- 
out it.  1  regret  also  the  velvet  very  much,  of  which  I  have  shortened 
myself  for  my  hat,  in  making  it  much  smaller;  besides,  we  did  not  get 
that  either  for  nothing,  and  the  three  louis  are  well  worth  lamentint^, 
without  reckoning  the  other  baubles;  all  that  does  not  come  by  whist- 


No^  I  k&f  Milling  ta  reproach  myself  writh  on  that  hcid»  na4  joii 
know  it  at  w«U  at  myaelf,  therpfore  1  can  give  you  advide»  with  llir 
attoranee  that  you  will  follow  it,  eipecially  aa  it  is  also  thai  of  onr 
mother. 

•«  Dear  Siater»  if  fwi  dare,  pbce  me  tt  the  iieet  of  her  royal  higimeia» 
beseeching  her  to  accept  my  humble  respects.  Do  not  fail»  1  eotmc 
youy  when  she  speaks  to  you  of  we»  to  eodesvoa#  to  convince  her  my 
repentance  for  having  displeased  her  is  still  the  same;  that  I  coi^ure 
her  to  restore  me  to  her  favour.  Tell  me  If  her  mytl  highnew  is  still  so 
very  angry  with  nie»  and  if  there  is  not  any  appenranoo  of  a  fiill  pardon; 
biit  tell  me  always,  the  truth.  Trr  also^  I  prav  yni^  Mariette,  to  pewmdc 
lif  r  royal  highness  that  I  am,  and  always  shall  be^  an  entirely  devoted  to 
her,  that  no  sacrifice  I  could  mlike  for  her  would  appear  too  greats  and 
that  she  might  even  dispose  of  my  life,  which  shall  for  ever  be  conse- 
crated to  lier.  Tell  the  baron  also  tbut  I  am  very  sensible  of  his  re- 
membrance^ and  beg  him  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  perfect  gratitude. 
Kmbnice  for  me  the  charming  Victorine;  repeat  also  my  thanks  to  the 
count,  and  assure  him  I  shall  never  forget  his  late  kindness.  Remember 
me  to  the  conntess,  Madame  Livia,  and  Mr.  William,  begging  them  to 
receive  the  assurance  of  my  sincere  friendshifx 

**  Dear  Mariette,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all  those  who  send  you  salutations, 
I  should  want  two  more  pages,  for  every  one  is  muc!«  interested  for  you, 
and  fliey  never  cease  to  put  up  vows  for  your  continued  happiness.  You 
are^senstble,  however,  that  the  roost  sin^cra  arc  made  by  us  at  home. 

*'  You  will  tell  Mr.  Hieroiiyraus  that  John  is  quite  well,  aud  tliat  Mr. 
Simouin  is  very  well  pleased  with  him  in  all  respects;  his  board  is  not 
paid  for,  and  tell  Mr.  H.  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  I  beg  he  will  int- 
medicteljr  send  an  order  to  Mr.  Demolin  for  the  six  months^  board,  and 
address  it  to  me ;  he  mipt  not  delay,  for  1  have  need  of  money.  You 
win  not  I  think  do  wrong  to  send  me  at  the  same  tiose  the  twoNs|ip]eonk 
to  make  up  twenty-flve,  if  vou  can.  It  is  I  who  fend  you  the  gown  instaad 
of  the  laoe ;  I  think  yon  sbonhl  trim  it  with  nrasliD.  Make  my  com- 
pliments to  Mr.  Hieronymus^  and  tell  him  tlie  first  time  1  write  agaiu^ 
I  will  give  him  more  particnlars  respecting  his  son,  because  1  hope  to 
have  more  room.  I  should  wish  much  to  know  how  ink  is  made  with 
that  powder  which  he  gave  me,  and  what  he  has  done  with  the  two 
pictures  I  delivered  to  him  at  the  Villa  d*Este.  Adieu,  dear  and  good 
sister ;  we  embrace  you  cordially.    A  reply  at  once  if  you  please. 

"  Your  sister, 
«  Sik  Fth.  18 IS.  -  LOUISA  0E  MONT." 

•*  Miss  Mariette  Bron,  at  Peaaro." 

« 

**  Roval  Highness. 
'^  ft  is  on  my  knees  that  I  write  to  my  generous  benefaHress,  be- 
seeching her  to  pardon  my  boldness;  but  1  cannot  resist  a  foreboding. 
Besides,  I  am  convinced  tliat  if  her  royal  highness  knew  the  fKghtful 
state  into  which  I  am  plunged,  she  would  not  be  ofieuded  at  my  te- 
merity. My  spirits  cannot  support  my  miKfortuue ;  1  am  overwhelmed 
by  it,  and  I  mm  more  than  persuaded  that  I  shall  sink  under  it;  i  foel  a 
dreadful  weakness — a  mortal  inquietude  consumes  me  interiiidly,  and 
does  not  leave  me  one  moment  of  tranquillity.  A  crowd  of  reflections 
on  the  past  goodnem  of  her  rojral  highness,  and  on  my  apparent  ingra- 
titude, overwhelm  me.  May  her  royal  highness  deign  to  take  pity  on 
me ;  may  i^he  deign  to  restore  to  me  her  precioiis  favour,  which  1  have 
just  unhappily  Boat  by  the  nsoat  melancholy  imprudence.  May  1  receive 
that  <iweet  assurance  before  I  die  of  grief:  it  alone  cau  restore  me  to  IMr. 

T.  4  E 
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Was  GuggUri-o  at  thii  home,  at  that  ttne  whan  yott  biegab  in  the 
■loroiiie  I  Guggiaro  told  me  tlie  night  before,  to  .get  mdy  afl  tbe* 
lyiaterials  to  work,  sach  as  the  plaster  of  Parii^  narbie,  sand,  and  aA 
otiier  things  necessary,  for  I  was  working  by  contract 

Was  Guggiaro  at  the  boose  in  the  morning?        He  was  at  thenHa;: 
I  waited  at  the  place  till  nine  o*ch>ck,  waiting  for  the  materials  which  tit 
)iad  promised.to  scud  me,  and  he  did  not  aend  thoae  materials;  and  as' 
I  had  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  1  set  out  to  go  to  tlie  Villa  d'Este  to  fbcdr 
nther  tlic  agent,  in  order  that  I  might  obtain  the  materials. 

Wliat  ffistance  was  the  fattore's  house  firom  the  Villa  d*£stef 
giaro  dwelb  in  the  house  of  her  royal  highness. 

How  far  is  the  house  which  yon  were  making  from  the  Vilb  d^Ksfe  t 
Three  gun-shota,  450  paces  about. 

When  you  got  to  the  Villa  d*£ste,  did  you  inqvire  for  the  fattoret 
I  did,  I  went  mto  the  kitchen  of  the  fhltoi^. 

Did  you  go  into  any  other  place  to  look  for  him?       I  did. 

Did  you  go  ap  stairs?        I  did. 

Were  yon  in  a  large  room  when  you  got  up  stairs?  I  went  into  a 
room,  but  it  was  not  a  great  room,  it  was  a  room. 

How  long  did  you  wait  there  ?  For  a  moment ;  I  opened  the  dpor 
and  looked,  and  saw  a  good  many  doors,  and  I  was  rather  oat  of  hn- 
moor,  for  I  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  on  account  of  so  many  men 
l)ein^  upon  my  back  that  day,  and  without  work,  therefore  1  opened 
the  door  and  shut  it  again. 

When  you  opened  a  door  whom  did  yon  see  ?  I  saw  tiic  btirun 
and  the  princess  who  were  lx>th  sitting. 

Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  baron  ?       Baron  Pergami. 

On  what  were  the  baron  and  the  princess  sitting  ?  They  were 
sitting  both  togetlier,  thel>arou  had  his  right  arm  round  tlie  neck  of  the 
princess.  , 

What  were  they  sitting  upon  ?  Whether  it  was  a  sofa,  wbetbcr  it 
was  an  easy-chair,  whether  it  was  a  small  bed  1  do  not  answer,  because 
]  was  there  only  a  moment,  I  was  confused. 

flow  was  the  princess  dressed  as  to  her  bosom  ?  She  was  unco- 
vered sa    (Passing  his  hmd  wtrou  hu  hrtait.J 

In  what  position  was  the  princess,  can  you  describe  that?  She 
was  sitting. 

Was  any  one  else  in  the  room  besidea  the  baron  and  the  princess  ? 
1  saw  no  one  else. 

When  you  opened  the  door,  what  did  the  Inrondo?  He  took  away 
his  arm  from  the  neck  of  the  princeai^  got  up  and  toM  me,  what  do  you 
want  from  here,  you  dog. 

Interpr$ier.^^The  expreasion  is  rather  atrongei ;  it  la 
**  Razza  di  cane,''  Son  of  a  '^og.  '  ; 

What  did  you  say  to  the  baron?  'I  tdd  him^you  must  excuse  nw^ 
signor  baron  j  I  came  here  to  look  after  the  fkttore,  for  I  have  g(A  feo 
many  men,  and  1  want  the  materials  Co  make  the  men  work. 

Did  the  baron  make  any  reply  tothat?  He  told  nie  Ibat  that  wan 
not  the  apartment  of  the  ikctor. 

Did  you  ever  see  after  that,  the  princess  and  Pergami  together  at  any 
time  ?       I  saw  them  another  time. 

Where  were  they  when  you  saw  them  together?  They  Were  com* 
ing  down  the  stair%  arm-in-arm. 

Did  YOU  see  them  do  any  thing  to  each  other  at  that  time?        1 

4  B  2    ' 


Luiai  oaLimniv  IM 

■ 

Wbo-pnid  your expciwM i« comiug over  to  EasUud C  ....  9ur coprif r 
gave  us  our  ten  liv rev  every  day. 

Who  pays  your  expeiises  here?        I  do  not  know  that     ...  '  j. ,  • ' 

Where  are  you  staying  f  1  am  out  at  «  Uttk  distance,  finn^  \ifw 
place,  but  1  do  not  knoiv  where  it  it.  .     ^  ^ . : 

Are  there  several  of  the  other  witnesses  with  you  ?  f  Ke<  a,  gopfl 
many  of  them,  1  see  witnesses,  I  see  iliaugon^  1  so^ .  pCQ|)k^  there  are 
many. 

fTavc  you  seen  Tlicodorc  Majocchi  aiiioii||theHil,     Yo|.  Jo.  (^i^on. 

Do  you  know  him?  1  liuvo  knowo  hiin  a^iqe  i||)(  ^iV4l  here  ||  I 
hail  never  seen  hivi.  ,  ■ 

Vou  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  hin  since  tbf  I;  hi^  luit  ypu  t  Nd^ 
he  was  in  one  kniginff,  1  was  in  another,  and  1  have  luiown  hi||^  syice 
my  arrival  in  England.  •  *,  r 

Had  the  room,  in  which' you  sayv  the  pruiccsa  #ud  pprgami,  aejrer^ 
dooTBi  1  went  in  by  one  door,  there  were  some  other  dobn^  but^tiat 
was  the  first  time  I  went  into  the  room. 

Do  you  recollect  what  time  of  the  day  it  was  that  you  saw  them  ? 
The  hour  was  between  hatf^ ast  nine  or  ten  and  eleven,,  but  I  do  not 
know  precisely,  for  I  cannot  keep  that  in  my  mind. 

Were  the  otlier  workmen  employed  about  in  their  ^ork  .at  that 
time  f  Thev  were  at  the  tmilding  c^  Santini,  waiting  that  I  uhoulq  go. 
Do  you  recollect  at  what  part  of  the  year  this  was,  how  long  ago  it  -wax. 
It  was  in  the  year  when  they  gave  that  great  feast,  it  was  Uie  year  .1810 
or  1817. 

What  part  of  tlie  year  was  it— not  tlie  exact  day  ?  T<>wsirflB  Hie 
latter  ena  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October* 

RE-EXAMINEO    BY    MB.   PABKB. 

You  say  tliat  when-  you  ware  travellaug  here  you  received  ten  fivres 
a  day  from  tba  cooriat  for  your  expenses^  have  you  received  thi^  sum 
since  you  were  here  f  No,  I  have  received  those  ten  livres  ibr  eleven 
days. 

Vou  say  there  are  rnanv  witnesKs  in  t|ie  plfce  where  you  now  are  V 
at  what  place  did  you  laofl  when  you  fi wt  came  to  England  t 

Mr.  Tindal  objected  to  this  quGstion,  as  not  ariaing  out  of 
Lis  crossHexamiuation. 

Mr.  Parkfi^  in  support  of  the  question^  statedj  that  it  was 
put^  in  order  to  do  away  aa  inference  arising  fcom  the  ^cir- 
cumstance of  the  witnesses  being  together. 

The  c^ounsel  >vere  informed  that  the  question  nigtit  he  put. 

Where  did  yoa  land  when  jou  first  came  here  f        la  I^ondop. 

Thefirat  time  yon  cams  to  Lpudoa?  1  buided  here  in  Lcodon  the 
first  time ;  afterwards  1  went  to  Holland. 

Where  was  it  fow  laoM  before  you  came  tol/mdonf  I  went  to 
Boalogilc^  and  Ihenbf  seats  I)9Wer> 

Weretliere  many  of  youf  aoantsymea*  VlM^y  Uafiao^  with  yon  whea 
you  landed  at  Dover  f        We  were  four. 

F.^tAMfKRft    BY   THE    LOB»S. 

You  liave  said  that  wlicn  you  opened  the  door  you  saw  the  priAcess 
and  Pergami  sUting,  \^tb  Pcrgamrs  arm  round  the  princess**  neck,  and 
that  her  breasts  were  uncovered  so*,  do  you  mean  by  that  that  tlic 
LrcsKts  were  bare  ?    1  saw  it  90,  and,  as  far  as  I  saw,  I  saw  it  uneovkrpd. 

How  far  did  you  sec  the  breasts  uncovered  ?      I  did  not  stay  to  look ; 
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Did  you  wait  at  dinner  and  supper!        I  did. 

Who  used  to  dine  and  sup  with  the  princess  f  All  of  tlio  court, 
and  sometimes  some  persons  who  had  been  invited  from  Rome. 

Did  Pergami  dine  and  sup  with  ber  royal  highness?        fie  did. 

Did  Louis  Pergami  dine  and  sup  with  her  at  the  Villa  Brandi? 
He  did. 

Did  Pergami's  mother  dine  and  tuii  with  the  princess  at  the  Villa 
Brandi  f  She  did  not;  the  nnother  of  the  baron  was  not  at  the  Villa 
Brandi. 

Do  you  remember  being  of  RufiinelK  with  tlie  princess?        T  do. 

Was  Pcrgamif  at  any  time  during  her  residence  at  RufSnelliy  ill? 
Ife  was. 

Was  he  confined  to  his  room?  Do  you  mean  to  his  bed,  or  in  h\i 
room. 

Did  he  keep  his  bed,  or  did  he  only  keep  his  room  ?    He  kept  his  bed. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  princess  in^his  room  7        Many  times. 

What  did  her  royal  highness  do  in  that  room  ?  She  was  there 
conversin}?. 

With  whom  ?        With  Pergami. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Pergami  taking  any  medicines  while  he  was  ill  at 
that  time  ?        I  have  seen  him. 

Who  gave  htm  the  medicines  ?  Sometimes  I  have  seen  her  royal 
highness  the  princess. 

Were  you  ever  present  when  Pergami's  bed  was  warmed  ?  I  was  not 
present  when  the  l)ed  w.is  warmed,  but  1  brought  the  warming  pan. 

Have  yon  seen  Pergami  get  out  of  bed  for  the  purpose  ofliaviiig  his 
bed  warmed  ?        I  have. 

Was  the  princess  in  the  room  at  tliat  time  ?        She  was. 

Do  you  rememl>er  going  from  Ancoua  to  Rome  with  the  priiKess  ? 
1  do. 

On  any  evenine  in  tjie  course  of  that  joorney  dajrou  remember  seein°: 
the  princess  and  Pergami  any  where  ?        Not  in  the  evening. 

At  any  other  time  of  the  day  or  night  ?  Never  in  the  night,  I  have 
in  the  day. 

At  what  time  of  the  day  was  it  that  you  saw  t)*em  ?  I  do  not  re- 
member whether  it  was  before  or  after  dinner. 

At  the  time  you  saw  them  together  did  you  make  any  observation 
upon  their  conduct  ?        I  did. 

What  was  it?  Passing  through  a  court  I  saw  the  princess  so, 
(making  a  motion,) 

Who  was  with  the  princess  at  this  time  ?        Pergami. 

The  \vitiie0i  was  directed  not  to  answer  by  making  signs^ 
but  by  words. 

DesdHbe  how  you  saw  the  princess  and  Pergami,  at  the  time  you  were 
passing  tbroogb  the  court  ?        The  princess  was  embracing  Pergami. 

JBjf  a  Lcn!^ — ^What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  "  embrace  ?'*  She 
was  domg  so  with  her  hands  (mdkinga  motion). 

Where  did  she  put  her  hands  ?       The  princess  was  putting  her  bands 
round  under  his  arms. 
.  By  that  do  you  mean  round  his  body?        I  do. 

ilfr,  Attormy-genoral, — In  what  direction  w<»re  their  faces  at  I  hat 
time — ^towards  each  other  ?  One  opposite  the  other,  (tuna  contra 
Valtrfi.) 

Were  their  faces  near  each  other,  or  how  ?  Their  faces  ivcrc  at  x 
diftaoce,  for  site  is  ihort  and  he  is  tail. 
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Whereabout  wan  it  tJiey  were  sitting?  They  were  hitting  upon  a 
bench  under  some  treei^  a  kiiid  of  arbour. 

Wastliere  any  one  there  besides  the  baroii  and  the  prin^efait  ^  jf  $»w 
the  ba^on  and  the  princeti^  and  nobody  elM.  "    i 

Do  yon  know  Raggazoni  f        I  da  "*' 

.Waaanvppe  with.you  when  you  aaw  theprinccis  and  Pergam!  tofle* 
ther  f  .  iTiere  waa ;  a  certain  Itaggasoni  and  I  were  gbtng'  Co  iltirp  i|i  a 
place,  called  the  PaeK^whKhM near. the. yilU,c(J^. ,     '    /   "'i^' 

.Do  yoa  remember  being  at  work  oii'any.d&^'ki  the  Villa  dTstii^'  near 
a  corridor?       I  do.  .    '       ,   '  ."'  '     '-'. 

Were  you  working  in  a  room  ?  Hiere  waa  a  inaom,  andthen  tH^re 
WM  another*  and  tbey  made  two. 

Was  there  a  door  from  one  room  to  the  other?     .  There  >ai. 

Waa  there  any,  and  what  other  door  in  the  room  you  have' mentioned, 
betides  that  leading  into  the  room  in  whivh  you  were  Working  t  [f^tfi 
waa  another  door.  ".  •" ' 

In  what  direction  waa  that  other  door  you  have  descrnki!f  witli  h^ipect 
to  the  fint  door?  Tltey  were  opposite  to  each  other,  onie  led  one 
way,  and  the  other  the  otlicr,  in  the  aame  direcViou/      '.    ^    "    ''**  * 

When  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  yoti  were  working' was  open^^ind 
the  otiier  door  you  have  deacribed  waa  also  ofMfn,  could  yMi  n^.  tlifdngh 
both?        When  I  waa  going,  a garzone  was  coming  out,  and  we  fnct*. 

When  you  met  the  ganone  coming  out,  could  you  see  into  llie  other 
room  ?        I  could  because  the  door  waa  open. 

Uid  yea  aee  any  penoii  in  the  room  at  tlie  time  tliat  the  do6r  was  bj^n? 
IdkL- 

Whom  did  you  aee?        The  princess  and  the  baron  Pcrgami. 

What  were  ttiey  doing  when  you  saw  them?  Tiiey  were  care^nng 
each  other  with  their  liandsi . 

Waatlie  princeaaaittingoratanding?  '     Standtiitf. 

Waa  Pergfimi  ait  ting  or  standing.?        They  were  ootii  atanding.    ' 

In  what  way  were  they  careaaing  each  otiiory  ''  /' 

[The  wiimes»iUuiirmi§a  his  amnrer  hjf  stroking  down  the  ch^th  of  the 
interpreter  in  m  whimsic(U  maHua'J] 

Describe  it  iawocds  ?  Thcv  paid  carcaaestoeach  other  with  thdr^rrds. 

What  part  oftlie  body  did  tliey  touch?        On  tlie  face. 

Do  you  know  Pergami*s  room  at' the  Villa  d'Este?  '  I, know  iti'iNit 
I  cannot  distinguisli  it,  for  tiiere  are  many  rooms,  they  have  told  me  thai 
waa  the  room. 

Do  you  know  of  any  alteration  after  the  princess  returned  from  Greece, 
in  that  room  which  you  were  told  waa-  Pergami's?        I  hitfvelibt  iie^a  it 

Do  you  know  of  any  thins;  Ijcing  done  to  .the  wall  of  that  rtfoit^  f  "  I 
have  aeen. those  kiaacs  and  tnoae  caresses  and  I  have  seen  no  btlier. 

Did  you  aee  any  work  done  to  the  wall  of  that  room  Which  jou 
were  told  waa  Pergami'a?        I  have  not  it  present  to  my  niirtd.   * 

The  Solicitor-general  for  the  queen  stated^  tbdt  li^  had  no 

queation  to  |wopose. 

The  \vitneis  was  directed  to  withdraw. 


Then  Amiwio  Biafichl  was  sworn,  and  exaDtined  by  Mr- 
Attorney-gieneral.  ' 
Are  you  an  inhabitant  of  Como?        lam. 


»mm  *  — ^  ••- 


*  Gar^a^  in-Fraaolv^-aiioy  or. lad*. 
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ont  immediately  ai  iood  u  they  taw  me,  with  four  gentkmen  who  were 
in  a  boat;  they  came  out  and  went  to  the  caooe. 

You  Aay  the  princess  was  drexsed  in  white;  did  you  obeerve  bow  she 
was  dressed  in  the  lower  part,  what  she  had  on?  A  speciea  of  loose 
trowsers  that  reached  to  the  feet. 

The  Solicitor-general  for  the  queen  stated,  that  he  had  no 

question  to  put. 

EXAMINED    BY  THE   LORDS. 

How  many  feet  is  a  braccio  9     A  braccio  is  the  same  with  which  they 
measure  cloth,  hnen,  every  thing  f shewing  the  length  of  hit  arm.) 
(The  wiiwesM  menured  before  him  about  three-quarten  of  m  yird.J 
The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 


Then  Giovanni  Ijicmi  was  sworn,  and  exan^ined   by  Mr. 
Parke. 

Of  what  country  are  you  a  native  T        Of  BIcvio. 

Is  tuat  on  the  L^kc  of  Conio?        It  is. 

Wh.it  trade  are  you?        A  wliite- washer. 

Were  you  employed  at  the  Villa  d*Este  ?        I  was. 

Was  that  in  the  service  of  the  princess?        It  was: 

Do  you  know  Bartholomew  PtTgami  ?        I  do. 

Whilst  you  were  at  the  Villa  d'fistc,  did  you  Kt  the  princess  and 
Pergami  together  ?        1  di<l. 

Have  you  seen  them  together  oRen  ?      I  have  seen  them  many  times. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  riding  together  iu  a  carriage  ?        I  have. 

Did  you  ever  aee  them  in  a  padovanello  f  •  I  have  seen  them  in  a 
poMlovanello. 

Describe  in  what  way  the  princess  sat  ?  He  was  sitting  behind  in 
the  padovanello^  and  she  was  sitting  on  bis  knees. 

Where  was  the  arm  of  Pergami  ?  He  had  his  arms  under  the  arms 
of  her  royal  highness  holding  in  the  left  the  reina,  by  the  right  the  whip. 

Do  you  recollect  at  any  time  being  at  work  in  a  tower  near  the  Villa 
d*E!i(c?        I  do. 

When  you  were  working  in  that  tower,  did  you  see  the  princess  and 
Perffami  ?        I  did. 

What  were  they  doing  when  you  first  saw  tlieni  ?  They  were  read- 
ins:  :i  book. 

Were  tliey  sitting  or  walking,  or  standing?        They  were  sitting. 

Aflftr  you  saw  them*  what  did  they  do?  They  gotup^  and  went 
into  a  small  cabinet,  which  was  just  by. 

Was  any  person  with  them  at  the  time  ?        No. 

In  what  way  did  they  walk  into  this  cabinet?  They  got  up  and 
went  in ;  he  got  hold  of  her  arm  to  lielp  her  to  get  op. 

Wlien  they  walked  away,  did  you  see  where  Pergami*s  arm  was?  I 
did  not  see  that,  ticcaose  be  helped  her  to  get  np^  and  then  they  walked 
tog^f  ther  side  by  side. 

Do  you  know  the  room  at  the  Villa  d'Eate,  which  was  Perganii*s  ?  I  da 

Did  yon  see  Pergami  in  that  room  in  a  moruiug  through  the  window  ? 
Idid. 

How  was  he  dreased  ?        He  had  on  a  morning  gown  of  lead  colour. 

At  what  time  in  the  morning  w.is  it  "  <"^'*Mwliim?  Between 
ten  and  eleven. 
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Do  too  remember  tt  abV  time,  when  you  were  prepiHiig  breakfait 
at  the  Villa  Brandi»  leeiog  Pergami  f       I  do. 

At  what  time  in  the  morning  was  it,  that  jron  recollect  to  hive  aeen 
Pergami?  Sometimes  1  saw  him  at  dine  o*clockt  sometimes  in. the 
morning  as  earlv  as  five. 

Do  you  recollect  at  any  time  when  you  saw  him  in  the  moning 
early*  seeing  where  Pergami  come  firomi       From  his  room. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  come  from  any  other  room  but  his  own9  I 
have  not. 

Did  you  accompany  the  princem  to  Qie  Vllln  Capril^  near  Pesarof 
I  did. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time  when  you  were  in  the  apartment  of 
the  princesBp  seeing  the  princess  and  Pfergakni  together  at  €aprlteV 
I  da 

Did  they  do  any  thing  when  you  saw  them  so  together  f  .They 
were  going  to  walk ;  I  have  seen  them  a  thousand  times,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  time  precisely  you  alhide  tio. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  the  princess  kept  ioy  Mrris  at  the  Villa 
Capril^f        8he  had  a  nightingale. 

Did  you  ever  carry  meat  to  tfie  nightingale  9  It  was  my  duty  lo 
doso. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time,  when  you  vrere  about  giving  iheat  to 
the  nightingale,  seeing  the  princess  and  Pergami  toother  ?        I  do. 

Upon  that  occasion  did  vou  observe  them  doing  any  thing  to  '^ch 
other  ?        Once  I  observed  something. 

What  was  it  you  observed  upon  that  occasion  ?  I  observed  that 
thev  w^re  kissfaig  each  other. 

At  the  tiaoe  they  were  Ussliii;  each  other,  didjvou  hear  the  prhicess 
say  anything  to  Petfgnlilf  Sho  was  ■aym,  ^'Donbt  remain  ao  long 
out,  moncmur;**  she  said  somethliif  efae  m  Aend^  boCl'domit  know 
how  to  ex|^{n  mipM 

At  Capnl6  do  you  kdow  Pemmfs  bedofoom  f       I  do. 

Have  you  ever  seen  or  beard  Pergami  in  the  momltag  caBinghis  sdr- 
Tant  from  the  bed-room  window  f       Many  times  I  have  seen  him. 

At  any  time  when  you  have  io  seen  Perganri  at  his  bed-room  window, 
have  you  seen  the  princeii  any  where  f  I  have  seen  the  firiaoesr  in 
the  room  of  Pergami  when  he  was  calUng  for  Iih  servant 

Have  you  been  present  when  the  princem  came  down  to  breakfast? 
1  did  always  see  her. 

When  she  came  down  to  brealdhst,  did  any  body  come  with  her? 
She  came  with  Pergami  nnder  her  arm. 

CR088-BXAM1MED   BY   KB.   WILLIAMS. 

Did  not  vour  occupation  lie  diiefly  in  Ihe  house?  It  'W)is  almost 
always  in  the  house. 

Waiting  upon  the  princess  ejften,  were  yon  not?  Waiting  upon 
the  princess^  and  any  other  persoB  who  ealled  on  me  in  my  capacity. 

Where  was  that  bird,  the  nightingale  kept?  In  the  room  bdbre 
the  cabinet  of  the  princeas. 

What  room  do  you  call  it?  It  was  called  a  room  ibr  the  receptioci 
of  compsny. 

What  time  of  day  vras  it  that  you  were  feeding  the  bird  ?  About 
ten  o'clock. 

In  the  morning?        Yes,  ten  in  the  morning. 

Was  that  about  the  usual  time  ?       Tt  was,  moments  sooner  or  later. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
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In  yffhtX  cainuuf  y  or  situation  did  you  enter  into  her  service  ?  At 
^lA  as  under  the  chief  superintendent  of  the  stables^  and  afterwards  as 
the  head  superintendent  of  her  stables. 

When  was  it  you  first  went  into  her  service  ?  I  entered  her  royal 
higbneM*B  service  at  Couio^  at  the  Villa  d'Este. 

At  what  time,  as  nearly  as  you  recollect?  At  the  latter  end  of 
August  or  tlic  beginning  of  September  of  the  year  1816. 

How  long  did  you  continue  in  her  service?       Ull  the  end  of  N6- 

veniber  1817.  ^ 

Where  was  her  royal  highness  living  at  the  time  when  yoii  first  entered 
her  service  ?        At  the  ViHa  d*£ste. 

Was  Pergami  residing  there  at  that  time  ?        He  was. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Pergami  ride  out  in  any  carriage  with  her  royal 
hiffhness  ?        I  have  several  times. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  ride  in  a  carriage  called  a  padovanello?    1  have. 

Describe  how  she  sat  in  that  carriage  ?  She  was  sitting  on  the 
knees  of  Pergami. 

Did  you  ever  see  lier  royal  highness  on  the  lake  of  Como  ?  I  have 
seen  her  several  times. 

Have  you  ever  seen  her  upon  tlie  lake  in  a  canoe  with  Pergami  alone? 
Yes,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with  other  people. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  royal  highness  drove  out  in  any  other  carriage 
besides  the  padovanello  with  Pergami?  Almost  every  day  when  she 
went  out 

Do  you  remember  a  cloak  which  Pergami  was  in  the  habit  of  woariug  ? 
1  do,  at  Pesaro. 

Did  you  ever  see  Pergami  riding  out  in  a  carriage  witli  her  royal  hi;j;li- 
ncss  with  that  cloak  ?        I  did. 

in  what  manner  was  that  cloak  placed  a!  the  times  that  you  allude  to? 
Her  royal  highness  had  it  upon  her  shoulden^  but  with  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  this  cloak  she  covered  Pergami. 

Do  you  remember,  at  any  time  when  you  were  at  Pesaro,  her  royal 
highness  going  in  the  road  towards  Faruo?  Not  to  Famo,  but  re- 
turuiag  on  the  road  from  Farno  to  go  to  Caprile. 

Was  it  your  duty  to  accompany  the  carriage  on  horseback?  It 
was;  I  roue  before,  and  I  came  near  to  the  carriage  tvhenever  I  was 
sent  for  to  receive  orders. 

Do  you  remember,  at  any  time  when  going  on  the  road  tov/anls 
Faruo,  returniug  to  the  carriage  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  any  ord«rb? 
On  our  return  on  the  road  from  Farno,  near  to  the  gate  of  Pesaro,  I  ncnt 
near  to  the  carriage  to  receive  orders  as  to  the  road  which  I  was  tu 
take,  because  sometimes  they  went  round,  and  sometimes  they  touk 
anotlicr  road. 

Was  the  carriage  an  open  carriage  ?        It  was  an  ojten  carriage. 

When  you  relumed  to  the  carriage  in  this  way,  did  yon  take  nuy 
notice  of  wliere  tiie  hand  of  her  royal  highness  was?        I  did. 

Where  was  it?        In  tlie  small-clothes  of  Mr.  Pergami. 

Did  you  see  that  distinctly  ?  1  saw  it  distinctly ;  1  was  ashamed 
of  it  at  the  moment  when  I  came  to  the  door. 

Do  you  know  Cattolica  ?        I  do 

How  far  is  that  from  Pesaro?       Ten  miles. 

Do  you  remember  the  princess  at  any  time  driving  out  there  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  Pergpuni  ?        Several  times,  and  1  was  with  her. 

Do  you  remember  one  occasion  wlien  Pergami  had  been  absent  two 
dj vs  ?       I  do  not  know  whether  he  had  been  absent  two  or  three  dayn. 

Did  her  roynl  highness  go  out  for  the  purposic  of  meeting  him? 
She  did. 


The  Solicitor^general  ol»jeeted  to  die  queMion. 

The  counsel  were  informed^  that  they  might  Mk  the  wit- 
ness whether  he  was  paid  for  the  evidence  he  had  Wen  bo^ 
^Ting. 

Do  yoQ  uodentand  English  f        No, 
.  Not  at  all  ?        Nothing  at  all. 

How  long  hare  you  heen  in  England  t       The  day  before  yctterdky  ? 

When  did  yon  flrst  hear  that  the  commi^ioa  was  tittiog  at  Milan  t 
Towards  the  end  of  December  of  the  year  Id  18; 

Between  that  time  and  the  time  of  your  lenVhig  IBe  prhicea^  Were 
you  in  any  service  f        No. 

How  did  you  support  yourKlf  in  tlie  meantime  t  1  had  *  Minon 
from  Uie  government,  and  I  always  have  been  employed  as  a  codner. 

What  govemment  is  it  which  gires  you  the  pension  ?  The  ftaUan , 
goveinment.  .  ^  ,  "'^*;.'.' 

'  Did  you  offer  younwlf  as  a  witness  to  the  Mihd  CoihinisiM,  or  did 
those  who  pay  you  your  pension  induce  you  to  go  before  tttem^  or 
how  ?  I  have  not  been  to  Milan  for  thisputrpose,  but'  1  am  settled  at 
Milan. 

The  question  was  not  whether  yon  went  to  Milan,  but  were  yoq  in- 
duced to  go  to  the  Milan  commissiony  or  did  you  go  voluntarily t  I 
have  been  sought  after. 

Who  sought  you?  The  first  time,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Rtgantt 
came  to  tell  me  to  go  to  the  advocate  Vimercati. 

Ri^anti  is  a  tobacconist  at  Milan,  is  not  he  ?    He  is. 

How  soon  after  Riganti  spoke  to  you,  did  you  go  before  the  commis- 
sion ?        1  have  only  spoken  with  the  advocate  at  first 

How  soon  was  that  after  Raganti  sought  for  yoq  ?       The  day  after. 

Was  any  body  with  the  aavocate  when  yoa  first  went  f  There 
was  not. 

Did  the  advocate  then  take  yoor  deposition  f       He  chd  not. 

Did  he  ask  you  any  questions  about  wliat  you  knew  f        He  did. 

How  soon  ifter  that  did  yon  go  before  the  commlaiiOBersf  1  be- 
lieve a  day  or  twa  after. 

How  many  persons  did  you  find  assembled  there  f  There  was  the 
Advocate,  three  English  gentlemen,  and  two  Italian  amanuenses. 

Did  you  then  tell  the  same  story  which  you  have  told  to-day  f    I  did. 

Was  it  taken  down  in  writing  f        It  Was. 

Were  you  sworn  to  the  truth  of  itf  They  did  not  swear  me,  but 
they  told  me  that  1  should  be  obliged  to  swear  to  the  truth  before  a  tri- 
bunal ;  i  said  1  would. 

Did  you  then  take  out  your  own  cross  and  kiss  it  f  I  did  net,  i 
was  not  there  to  take  an  oath,  he  only  told  me  that  1  siboiild  lie  obKnd 
to  swear  if  the  occasion  should  require  before  a  tribnualy  and  I  skid  that 
I  would. 

Did  you  not  become  a  Tery  active  agent  of  the  commission  f  I  was 
not  an  agent,  they  have  given  me  orders  only  as  a  courier,  wliich  is  my 
profession,  and  as  a  courier  I  have  travelled. 

You  have  been  employed  as  a  courier  by  that  commindon  f  Yes^ 
sometimes ;  whenever  they  had  need  of  me. 

Where  did  you  first  go  in  your  quality  of  courier  to  that  commission  f 
I  went  into  Westphalia. 

Whom  did  you  see  there  ?  I  went  with  a  letter  to  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Cred^  to  come  to  Milan. 
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Did  you  bnDg  your  Hthet  with  you,  tod  your  wife  uacf  your  children  ?• 
Idid  not  '  ■  • 

What  are  you  to  hare  for  comiiig  9    The?  haTe  prbmiiM  tie  nothing. 

What  do  you  expect  to  have?  Nothing;  they  haTe  oflfercd  mo 
nothing,  and  i  have  nothing  to  expect  ■        ^ 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  expect  nothing  f        I  do. 

Who  are  the  persons  with  whom  you  came f  Some  I  know,  soaie 
I  do  not  know;  those  1  know,  1  know  becaute  we  came  together,  bot^ 
I  had  never  seen  them  before. 

Who  are  they  ?  They  ate  various;  I  knew  them  by  sight  before^ 
but  I  had  no  intimacy  with  them. 

State  their  names?        Of  some  I  can  say;  the  otbera  I  do  not  know.  • 

State  the  names  of  those  you  do  know  ?        Cerk>  Rancatti,  Gerotamo' 
Mejani,  Paolo  Oggioni,  Philip  Rigganti,  Enrico  Baie,  Finette  the  wife 
of  Majocchi ;  peniaps  there  may  be  some  more,  but  at  pi^sent  1  do  not 
remember  them. 

U  Cred^  in  England,  do  you  know  ?        I  do  not  know. 
*    Is  that  maid-servant,  whose  name  you  have  mentioned  as  having 
seen  her  at  Frankfort  (Preising)  in  England  ?        She  is. 

Do  you  know  Ciccri  ?        By  sight,  but  I  never  spoke  to  her. 

The  question  refers  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ciceri?  Ye%  but  I' 
never  spoke  to  him. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  is  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Milan  comniis* 
sion  f        1  do  not  know. 

Have  you  seen  colonel  Brown  ?        i  have. 

Where  did  you  see  him  ?  In  his  house,  where  I  went  to  take  the 
despatches  upon  which  he  sent  nie. 

i4ave  you  been  in  any  service  from  your  leaving  the  princess  up  to 
this  time  t  1  have  not,  no  other  thau  being  a  courier  employed  by 
ttie  colonel.  ' 

Did  you  never  seek  for  Draggoni  f  I  have  been  sometimes  looking- 
out  for'  him,  seeking  for  him,  for  we  are  friends,  but  not  upon  this 
business,  as  he  has  come  sometimes  to  look  after  me. 

You  never  ofifered  Draggoni  any  money  to  come  forward  as  a  witness.' 
I  did  not 

Did  you  never  say  that  any  body  would  give  him  money  for  his  tea-" 
timony  ?        I  did  not 

Do  you  know  Colonel  Vessali  ?        I  know  a  Vessali,   but  not  a  colo- 
nel ;  the  Vessali  1  knew  was  a  captain. 
Did  yon  see  him  some  short  time  after  you  left  the  princess  f        I  dki. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  respecting  the  cause  of  your  dis- 
charge ?        I  had. 

Did  you  not  teli  him  any  thing  about  the  charge  of  stealing  com  f 
I  did  not  say  80^  I  only  said  1  had  been  discharged  because  1  called  them 
Sbirri.  .  '  \ 

That  is  an  you  told  him  as  the  reason  of  your  being  dismissed? 
This  was  what  I  said ;  but  if  1  had  said  something  more,  it  is  not  what 
I  can  remember  at  present  of  this  discourse.. 

Did  you  not  tell  him  that  the  charge,  wtiatever  it  was,  was  false  ? 
I  did  not  say  that ;  I  only  said  that  1  had  been  discharged  for  that 
which  I  have  said,  and  which  it  is  true  I  did  say. 

With  regard  to  the  time  when  you  say  the  princess  and  Pergami 
were  iu  the  carriage,  and  yon  saw  her  hand  in  the  situitloa  yoa  have 
mentioned,  was  it  an  open  carriage  f  It  was  a  carriage  lor  two^' 
with  the  top  open,  thrown  t>ehind,  and  a  kind  of  sproD  or  cover  which 
came  here  (infmnt):  but  at  the  moment  that  1  came  to  the  door  to 
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i9kArof4fi%  Iww  thftluuMl  drawDlirom  Hm  ptf^  «Ui%  was  «h. 

V4»'the  pi«rt.4  t|i^  ^^'^"'IF  ^"^  whick  fo»  mr  the  hMid  witfi- 
^fpHfrn  above  tiMapimit  IW aproa dU iiql-rfidi  «fi  ftt^  ffbmwam 
Mdy  the  GkMk  tliat  oorered  the  breeobei. 

Yoo  came  biQklbrof<dei%  did  not  jfoaf       I  didL 

How  te  hM  yM  8^^  ftom  the  carrbye  Mn«  yqii  toned  bade  to  VB- 
ef»«»tbe  entail  t       The  dktaiioe  from  hence  to  thta'piOM^iMtf  or  live 


Y^M^attdcnlpodlD  hare  aaidthat  yon  were  iofliehfbit  of  L. 

al  that  plaoe  aad  reorivlag  ordera  aa  to  which  road  tbi^  would 

to.fo?       Noi  a|waj%,  bejaaie  ■omctimfi  I  received  tboae  ovdeta  at  the 
I  fat  o«|t;  bat  whea  I  did  aot  receive  Oiem  I  went  to  the  door  to 


When  yott  did  not  receive  orden  at  tettiog  oat.  voo  were  in  Oe  babil 
of  itoppiug  at  that  place  for  the  purpose  of  reoeiviog  tlimf  It  waa 
not  always,  but  that  waa  only  tl!e  aecond  or  third  time  that  her  rojal 
hq;hncii  aMide  me  to  go  by  that  way,  to  go  and  loofc  after  the  Count 


You  had  ttopped  there  Kveral  tiaiea  before,  onoe^  twicer  or  three 
thawt  to  receive  orderai  She  had  given  me  the  orden  before  we 
■et  out,  and  on  tliat  occasion  that  I  stepped  at  that  phce^  it  waa  the 
Unttime. 

Did  tliey  call  yon  to  the  carriage?  They  did  not  call  me,  I  went 
of  royieHl 

How  eAen  had  yoa  been  upon  that  road  before  with  the  prinoeti? 
Several  timea. 

.  liad  you  alaraya  received,  before  that,  orders  which  way  you  dionid 
go  ?  Sometiaiea  I  received  the  orders  but  at  otben^  when  they  were 
with  six  horses^  with  which  they  generally  did  go^  then  I  merely  looked 
behind,  and  tiiey  made  a  sign  with  the  hands  whidi  way  1  should  go ; 
^t  on  that  occasion  they  had  a  small  carriage,  and  I  went  back. 

Did  you  say  you  had  seen  tliis  very  distincUy  f  Yes^  I  saw  her  take 
oat,  or  take  away  her  right  hand  from  his  breeches. 

You  saw  that  very  dtstioctly  ?  I  saw  very  distinctly  the  princcsa 
take  away  her  han^  and  1  was  ashamed  to  see  her  do  so. . 

It  was  broad  day-light?  It  was  between  two  and  three^  or  half 
past  three. 

Oh  the  public  road  ?        Yes. 

On  which  side  was  die  sitting  ?  ^  The  princem  was  sitting  on  tlie 
kt^  aad  Pergami  was  sitting  on  the  right,  driving. 

Whom  did  you  firbt  tell  this  story  to?  I  did  not  tell  it  to  any  body 
before  I  told  it  to  the  commission. 

How  soon  was  that  after  the  tnae  that  you  saw  it?  Eleven  or 
twelve  months. 

In  arhat  month  did  the  tbing'happen,  of  which  you  have  spoken  ? 
1}  do  not  know  precisely,  but  it  must  have  been  about  the  end  of  No- 
tember,  or  beginning  of  December  in  1817- 

Who  waa  living  at  the  viUa  at  that  time,  what  servants?  There  was 
M/Qoochi,  a  oerlatn  Fran9ois,  whose  name  i  do  not  remember ;  thera 
waa  Andrea  GeraQi ;  do  you  want  to  know  the  whole  ikmily. 

$b|t4  those  with  whom  jroaare  most  intimate?  I  had  no  inChnate 
ao%iiaintanoefti  for  aa  1  was  the  chie^  I  did  not  give  confidenoeto  any 

t|aa.^theB^ 

Did  aol  the  priaoem  leaMwe  her  bond  as  soon  aa  she  aw  yon? 
Sbedid, 
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Di4  tUe  appear  coDfused  ?  I  tmid  no  attentioo  to  t)iat,  becaute  I 
immediately  turned  away  with  my  horse. 

How  long  after  that  was  it  that  she  turned  you  away  f  1  do  not 
know  precisely ;  it  was  a  mouth  or  six  weelcs,  twenty  dayl^  or  there- 
abouts ;  1  do  not  know  precisely. 

EXAMINED  BY  THE  LORDS. 

You  state  that  you  have  a  pension  firom  the  Italian  government ;  on 
what  occasion  had  you  that  pension  given  you,  and  on  what  account^? 
I  have  received  it  on  account  of  having  been  seven  or  eigfht  years  in  the 
service  with  Prince  £ugeoe»  who  was  then  vicerov  of  Ititly. 

When  did  you  first  get  the  pension?  I  received  it  about  1815«  bat 
the  pension  was  granted  to  me  in  the  year  1814 

Does  the  present  government  of  Milan  continue  to  yon  Uie  pension  f 
It  does. 

Have  they  ever  employed  you  as  &  courier  since  you  have  had  the 
pension  9  They  b&ve  not;  if  I  had  any  employment  I  should  receive 
no  pension. 

What  is  the  amount  of  ^oor  pension  I  Two  hundred  and  sixty 
livres  a  year. 

At  the  time  you  turned  to  the  carriase  in  which  the  princess  and 
Pergami  were,  to  ask  which  road  they  wished  you  should  take,  did  you 
get  any  directions  from  them  upon  the  subject?  Yes,  we  entered  the 
town  on  the  right  hand,  to  go  to  take  up  Count  Cassio^  to  bring  him  to 
Caprild. 

Who  gave  you  that  order  ?  The  baron ;  'but  he  gave  me  a  simple 
word.  Count  de  Cassio,  and  with  this  word  I  knew  my  road. 

Was  that  order  given  before  you  saw  the  princess's  hand  or  after- 
wards ?  At  the  moment  that  she  was  withdrawing  her  hand,  the  baron 
•aid^  Count  de  Cassio. 

Did  you  then  see  what  you  Ipave  communicated  to  this  home,  and 
hear  the  order,  exactly  at  the  same  time?  Yes,  I  heard  Count  de 
and  I  immediately  turned  round. 

'j*he  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 


Giuseppe  Galli  was  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Parke* 

What  countryman  are  you  ?        Of  Cossano^  in  Italy. 

Whst  is  your  occupation  ?     A  waiter  at  Barlisina,  at  the  Crown  inn. 

How  far  is  Barlisina  from  Milan  ?        Thirteen  miles. 

Does  it  lie  between  Milan  and  Como?        Halfway. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employment  of  waiter  at  that  inn  ? 
Five  years. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Princess  of  Wales  at  that  inn  ?       I  have. 

How  often  have  you  seen  her  there  ?       Three  times. 

When  was  it  you  first  saw  the  Princess  of  Wales  ?  The  first  time 
she  passed  by  in  a  carriage,  and  took  something  for  breakfast  in  tlie 
carnage. 

When  was  that ;  In  what  year  ?        It  is  about  three  years  ago. 

Do  yoq  recollect  who  was  in  the  carriage  with  her?  There  was  a 
Certain  Pergami. 

What  Pergami ;  do  you  know  his  name  ?  I  have  heard  that  he  is 
called  Bartholomew. 

How  kmg  afier  that  was  it  that  you  saw  the  princess  again  at  the  inn? 
About  six  weeks  after. 
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In  what  way  was  the  baron^s  arm  placed  ?  The  baroo  was  on  the 
rights  the  princess  was  on  his  left,  and  the  baron  held  his  left  hand 
Qf  ion  her  royal  highnesses  shoulder. 

Wasthearmon  her  shoulder,  or  round  her  dioalder,  or  how;  what 
way  was  it  placed  ?        He  had  his  upon  her  shoulder. 

uid  yoii  ^bserTe  in  what  way  the  princess  and  the  baron  left  the  inn 
at  that  time  ?        1  did 

How  did  they  go  away  ?      I  saw  them  go  both  together  k  charabanuk 

Irderpreter.'^A  charabano  appears  to  be  a  species  of  Ger- 
man carriage,  where  there  is  no  seat^  but  two  persons  sit 
astride  in  the  way  as  persons  sit  on  horseback. 

Was  any  one  with  them  when  they  went  away  in  this  carriage  f  No- 
body else. 

No  servant  t       There  was  none. 

Describe  what  sort  of  a  carriage  a  charabano  isf  There  are  two 
seats  l)ehind»  that  two  people  may  sit,  and  then  in  the  middle  6f  tlie 
carriage  there  is  a  cushion,  upon  which  people  may  go  astride^ 

Do  you  know  in  what  way  they  sat?  Pergami  was  astride  on  this 
cushion,  and  the'princess  was  sitting  properly  on  the  seat 

CROSS-EXAMINED    BY    MR.    WILLIAMS 

State  the  time  of  which  yon  have  been  speaking  as  well  as  you  can, 
tn  what  year,  and  in  what  month  of  the  year,  as  nearly  as  you  can  tell  f 
The  month  I  think  was  before  Christmas,  either  November  or  De- 
cember. 

What  ycsr,  do  you  know  ?        I  believe  it  to  be  the  jear  1817. 

Is  not  the  inn  of  which  you  speak  the  stage  at  which  they  changed 
horses  always  between  Como  and  Milan  ?  No,  where  the  horses 
are  changed  there  is  no  Inn ;  it  is  merely  a  post  house. 

Barlisina  it  the  stage  be  ween  Como  and  Milan,  is  it  not  ?        It  is. 

I^pon  this  occasion,  when  you  describe  this  German  carriage,  wera 
there  not  eight  or  tea  persons  in  the  company  of  the  princess?  There 
were. 

Do  you  know  any  of  them?  Her  two  ladies,  who  were  called 
dames  d*honneur ;  there  was  a  daughter  of  the  barcMi,  a  small  i^rl ; 
there  was  the  mother  of  the  baron,  there  was  a  servant.  Professor  Mo- 
catti,  there  was  a  Captain  Vasalli,  there  was  an  Englishman  whom  I 
did  not  know,  thf^re  were  some  other  persons,  but  whom  I  do  not 
know ;  the  second  time  there  were  thirteen. 

EXAMINBD  BY  THR  LORDS.  ^ 

Was  it  in  the  month  of  December  that  Ihev  dined  the  first  time^  or 
the  second  lime,  at  the  inn?  Between  the  first  time  and  the  second 
time  that  she  dined  at  the  inn,  there  was  a  difference  of  about  three 
weeks. 

When  y£*u  were  ordered  to  quit  the  room  after  dinner,  when  you  had 
seen  the  baron  and  the  princeas  together,  with  tlie  l»ron*s  arm  on  h^r 
shoulder,  do  you  know  how  long  they  remained  in  that  room  ?  Per- 
haps they  might  have  been  about  half  an  hour,  no  more. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  body  went  into  thetoom  during  the  half 
hour?  The  servants,  no;  but  there  was  a  second  room  into  wTiich 
they  might  go,  for  there  were  other  ptrople  there,  and  tlie  door  was 
open. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Was  Pergami  there  at  the  seme  time?        He  iras. 

Was  there  any  polenta  there  ?        There  was. 

Did  Pergami  do  any  thing  \vith  that  polenta  ?        He  took  a  little  of  it« 

What  did  he  do  with  it  ?  Pergami  went  to  her  royal  highness^ 
and  her  roya^  highness  told  him  something  in  French;  and  then  Pergami 
put  the  polenta  half  into  the  mouth  of  her  royal  highness,  and  then  the 
remaining  half  he  put  into  his  own  mouth. 

Did  yoiiy  some  days  after  this^  see  the  princess  in  the  pantry  at  the 
Villa  d'Este?        Yes.  '• 

Was  Pergami  there  at  that  time?        He  was. 

Did  Pergami  or  the  princcts  do  any  thing  ?    They  were  both  together. 

What  did  Pergami  do  ?  Pergami  took  a  piece  of  sweetmeat  and 
put  it  into  the  mo-ith  of  the  princess,  and  the  princess  took  it. 

Have  you  ever  xeen  the  princess  on  the  lake  in<a  cano€?        1  have.    '■ 

Who  was  with  bert        Pergami. 

Were  they  alone  ?        They  were.  t 

Have  you  seen  that  once  or  often  9         Once  I  remeiftber,  the  other  ' 
I  do  not  remember ;  it  might  have  been  more,  or  it  might  have  been 
less,  1  cannot  exactly  tell. 

CH08S-EXAMINKD    BY    MR.   TINDAL. 

Were  you  in  the  service  of  her  royal  highness,  or  did  you  only  bring 
bread  to  the  house  ?  1  served  her,  royal  highness  with  bread,  aofi 
with  bran  for  the  horses. 

Were  you  in  her  service  ?        1  was  not. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  question  being  asked  of  the  Marchese  di  Spineto 
what  polenta  was,  he  stated  that  it  was  like  porridge  made  of 
maize,  and  a  favourite  dish  in  Italy. 


Then  Giuseppe  Guggiari  was  sworn^  and  examined  by  Mr. 
Parke. 

Are  you  a  native  of  Cemobio  ?        I  am. 

What  business  are  you  ?        I  am  a  txratman. 

Do  you  follow  your  business  on  the  lake  of  Como?        I  do. 

Do  you  know  the  Princess  of  Wales  ?        I  do. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  one  of  your  boats  on  the 
lake?  I  have  served  her  royal  highness  with  the  boat  of  General 
Pino  the  first  time  she  arrived,  and  when  she  went  as  far  as  Donnas 
which  is  distant  forty  miles  from  Como. 

After  the  Princess  of  Wales  li^'ed  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  were  yon  In  the 
baliit  of  carrying  her  on  the  lake  at  isny  time  ?  Whenever  she  went 
in  a  boat 

Who  went  with  her  when  you  took  her?  Pergami,  and  some- 
times other  gentlemen  that  came  from  Como,  the  vi<:e  prefect  and  the 
doctor,  and  amongst  others  there  was  the  dame  d'honneur,  the  sister  of 
the  baron. 

Was  there  a  theatre  at  Como?  There  is  a  theatre,-  and  whenever 
they  went  to  the  theatre  we  carried  them  in  .  a  boat,  when  they  wished 
to  have  a  boat.  .        ^ 

Has  Pergami  gone  with  the  princess  in  your  lx>at  wh^n  they  have 
gone  to  the  theatre  ?        Pergami  was  with  her. 

Did  you  ot»erve  any  thing  done  between  the  princess  and  Pergnmt 
on  those  occasions?        I  have  seen  them  kiss. 

T  4  H 
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Did  voa  effit  vlj  you  had  been  proniicd  mouej  bf  ■  Vimercati  f 

"Did  jroa  ever  say  (hat  any  other  penon  had  promiaed  yoo  pMoey  for 
the  iDformatioo  f        No. 

You  were  at  work  io  the  pantry.?       Yea. 

Did  you  go  on  with  your  work!  Yei^  whenever  I  was  therc^  I 
went  on  liflerwaidi  with  my  work. 

At  the  time  the  princeas  and  Pergami  went  out  of  the  pantry  to  the 
other  room,  you  remained  at  your  work  ?        I  went  to  dear  the  table. 

In  the  pantry  f  I  went  to  clear  the  table  from  the  room  in  which 
.  thev  had  bc^n  at  dinner,  to  carry  the  things  down  to  the  pantry. 

Do  you  mean  K)  say  that  at  Uie  time  the  princess  and  Pergami  tell 
the  room,  you  continued  attending  to  your  business?       I  do. 

RE-EXAMINED   BY  ME.   VAEKB. 

W»  the  room  ui  whicbthe  thing*  were  laid  out,  up  stain  or  doWtt 
stain?       Abofe. 

Did  the  room  of  the  princess  communicate  with  that  room  ?  There 
was  only  a  conidor,  where  people  passed  to  go  to  and  fro  to  carry  the 
things. 

EXAMINED    BY   T»B    LORDS. 

.  How  do  you  know  that  the  princen  and  Pergami  locked  themselves 
into  that  room?  We  saw  it  with  our  own  eyes,  for  we  were  there ; 
and  we  saw  Uiem  take  themsehres  from  the  table,  and  gohito  the  room, 
and  shut  themselves  in. 

Did  you  bear  the  key  turned  in  the  lock  ?        I  did. 

Did  you  attempt  to  open  the  door.        1  did  not. 

You  are  sure  yon  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock?^  I  am  sure,  be- 
came  Ihewd  it;  We  were  thefe^  we  saw  them  pass,  and  then  we  weni 
into  the  room  to  clear  awav. 

Who  was  with  yoo  in  the  pantry  ?  Rancatti,  my  brother^  and  a 
certain  Giovanni  CapeHa. 

Were  those  persons  in.  the  room  with  you  when  yoo  heard  the  key 
turn  in  the  lock  ?        Yes»  always  either  the  one  or  the  other  were  there. 

At  what  distance  were  you  when  you  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock? 
Hardly  two  paces. 

Were  you  in  the  pantry  when  you  heard  the  lock  turned  ?  I  was 
not. 

Were  you  in  the  room  were  they  dined  when  you  heard  the  lock 
turned  ?        I  was  not,  we  had  not  gdne  in  yet 

Where  were  you  standing  when  you  heard  the  lock  turned  ?  We 
were  standing  in  the  corridor. 

Were  you  in  tiM  corridor  between  the  dining-room  and  the  bed- 
room ?       Yes. 

You  are  understood  to  say,  that  when  Pergami  kissed  the  princess  in 
the  boat,  there  were  several  other  boatmen  along  with  you  ?  There 
were. 

Could  they  have  seen  that  as  well  aa  you  ?  Not  all  could  see  it, 
because  some  were  looking  and  aome  were  not  looking. 

Could  any  of  them  see  it  ?  Some  of  them,  if  they  had  been  look- 
ing, might  have  seen  itj  but  sometimes  they  drew  the  curtains^  and  then 
nolMxly  could  see  it. 

Was  it  done  publicly,  not  with  an  intention  of  hiding  it  ?  I  do  not 
know,  1  saw  them  kiss. 

When  you  saw  it,  were  the  curtains  wide  open  ?        They  were 
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Wiwt  didibe  do^ith  it!  Sbe  rend  i^  and  the*  tfanw  it  oo  tbs 
table. 

Did  any  one  take  it  op?  Pergami  took:  it-  nti^at'  thts  tiow  that  her 
royal  higtiDen  turned  hertelf  to  iDe»  to  inquif«  after  aone;  fbrtinr.  in- 
fonnatioo ;  he  took  it  up  aod  read  it,  or  pretended  to  read  it,  witkout 
asluRg  perminioo. 

Do  you  recolkct  after  that  being  tent  to  Milan  irith  a  letter  I  .  1 
was  sent  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  December  with  a  despitoh 
to  the  Governor  Saarau. 

Did  you  receive  any  directions  on  your  going  to  Mibm,  ^  to  briDgiiig 
back  an  answer?  I  was  desired  by  Piergami  to  nmke  the  utmost 
speed,  and  bring  an  answer  back  during  the  same  night. 

.  Did  you  return  to  tlie  Villa  d*Este  on  that  nighty  or't>n  the  following 
morning?        I  returned  immediately  after  midnight. 

Upon  your  return,  where  did  you  go?  I  dismounted  from  my 

horse,  I  w^t  into  the  kitchen,  whirs  I  foond  a  footman,  whom  I 
asked  where  Mr.  Pergami  was. 

In  consequence  of  Uie  answer,  where  did  yon  go?  1  moanled  the 
stairs,  and  went  into  the  anto-roomjipf  the  apartineDt  of  Pergami. 

What  did  you  do  on  going  into  the  ante-room  ?  I  found  a  iienrant 
of  Pergami  asleep;  and  I  went  towaids  Pergaaa*s  bed-room;  finding  the 
door  open,  I  went  in,  and  saw  the  bed  of  Pergami  tumbled,  bat  theito 
was  nobody  in  it 

What  did  you  do  upon  that  ?  I  went  away,  and  in  goinff  away  I 
heard  a  noise  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  at  thesame  time  I  heiura  **  Who 
is  there?**  Then  I  knew  that  it  waa  the  voice  of  Pergami,  to  whom  I  an- 
swered, that  it  was  the  courier  returned  from  Milan ;  Pergami  told  me 
that  there  was  o6  such  necessity  to  give  him  this  aniwer^ 

How  was  Per^mi  dressed  at  that  time  ?       In  his  drcasing-gown. 

Did  you  perceive  what  he  had  on  under  his  dressing-gown  ?  I  aa^ 
only  about  his  breast^  which  was  mibottomed  oc  untka ;  and  I  sliw  no- 
thing else  but  his  shirt 

In  what  place  was  it  that  you  saw  Pergami  ?  I  saw  him  in  a  room 
where  there  was  a  door  opposite  to  the  door  of  his  room* 

Did  you  see  where  Pergami  came  from  ?  I  could  net  see  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  darkness. 

Where  did  that  doer  lead  to^  which  you  have  mentioned,  which  waa 
opposite  Pergami*a  room  ?       It  led  into  more  rooms. 

Who  occupied  those  rooms  ?       No  one. 

Do  you  know  what  room  was  l)eyond  thoae  rooms;  do  you  know 
where  the  princess  slept?        I  do  not 

Do  you  know  where  the  princesses  bed-room  was  ?       1  do  not 

Whilst  you  were  at  the  Villa  d*£ste,  have  you  ever  seen  the  Priacem 
and  Pergami  together  ?        Several  tiroes.  / 

Where  have  you  seen  them  together  ?  I  have  seen  them  walking 
through  the  court  and  the  garden. 

How  were  they  walking  together  ?       Arm-in-arm. 

Whilst  you  were  at  tl^  Villa  d*£ste,  do  yon  recollect  carrying  any 
letter  to  General  Pino?        1  dow 

Did  you  bring  back  any  answer  from  General  Pino?  I  brought  a 
verbal  answer. 

To  whom  did  you  deliver  that  verbal  answer ;  did'jr^  driver  it  to  the 
princess  ?        I  didL 

Where  was  t&e  princem when  yoa  ddivered  that  answer?       In  her 
own  ante-cliamber. 
'   Whereabouts  was  that  ante'Chamber?        Immediately  after  mount- 
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tons  took  thoflf  women  oat  from  tlie  bali-rooro,  and  mide  tfa«m  go  out'  • 
at  tlietr  pleasure  and  will  (aleune  vertone)  lome  penont  fpretmtvano 
gnntt  donne)  took  these  women  (e  tefmenano  iortire  dalla  uua  dikaUoJ, 
and  made  tliem  go  out  fh>m  the  balUroom,  (a  loro  piaeerej  tuxoMug  to 
their  pleasure,  (a  volontd)  and  will. 
Did  the  princess  know  this? 

'Fhe  Solicitor-general  of  the  queen  objected  to  the  question. 
'Die  counsel  were  informed^  that  they  bad  better  asK,  what 

the  witness  saw. 

Ha?e  you  heard  >the  princesa  say  aiiyi  thing  at  those  baHi^  upon  those 
persons  going  out  or  coming  in  9        I  have  not. 

Did  you  hear  t'le  princess  say  any  thiu)(,  or  did  any  conTerMtion  take 
place  between  the  princess  and  yourself  remcting  any  of  those  flemales 
who  were  at  the  balls?  One  dav  whilst  I  waa  in  the  oourt»  and  her 
royal  highnesa  and  Pcrgami  were  tuere^  the  princess  told  me  these  ore- 
cise  words, — she  aaid  &at  she  wished  to  make  a  present  to  some  of  those 
girls,  and  then  siie  asked  me,  **  How  can  we  dress- these  young  virgins 
(vtrpiuellej  Mr.  Sacchi  ?'*  Then  she  asked  me,  *'  Do  yoa  believe  they  are 
sBch  ?'*  I  answered,  that  as  fiir  as  I  was  concerned,  I  believed  them  to 
\j€  (oneite)  modest  girls,  and  I  had  nothing  to  say  against  tliem ;  her 
royal  highness  said  to  me,  **  I  know,  you  rogue,  that  you  have  gone  to  bed 
with  three  of  them,  and  how  many  times  you  have  had  intercourse  with 
tli#*m.'*  1  being  surprised  at  this  compliment,  endeavoured  to  persuade  her 
royal  highnets  tiiat  she  was  deceived ;  and  Pergtimi,  who  was  present, 
began  to  laugh  and  to  cnr  aload,  **  It  is  true,  it  is  true,  it  is  true." 

(The  Attorney-general  of  the  qneen  to  the  Interpreter  i  J — Fs  there  any 
other  word  in  Italian  but  vergini  and  verginelle  for  maids  and  little 
maids  ?  No^  maids  and  virgins  are  expressed  by  the  same  word,  ver- 
gini or  verginelle. 

CMr.  Attormey-gemral.) — You  have  said,  that  the  prineeA  stated  that 
she  was  al>oot  to  make  a  preaent  to  some  of  those  girls  i  did  yoU  learn 
from  her  to  which  of  those  girls  thb  present  was  intended  to  be  made? 
No. 

Have  you  seen  the  princess  at  those  balls  in  the  same  rooms  with  those 
persons  of  low  descriptioo,  and  girls  who  came  there  ?    Several  times. 

Did  the  princess  join  in  the  dancing?        Sometimes.- 

Have  you,  on  any  of  these  occasions,  heard  the  princess  make  any 
other  remark  upon  those  women,  or  upon  their  conduct  ?  ,  When  one  . 
of  those  women  came  by:  day-time  ti>the  house  cf  her  royal  higlinev, 
and  when  she  was  seen  by  her  royal  highness,  she  pointed  her  out  by* 
her  finger,  and  laughed ;  and  on  such  an  occasion  once  she  exclaimed. 
How  much  the  population  of  Barona  must  increase! 

Did  you  acconipany  the  princess  in  her  tour  throuf^li  €}ermait;^  I'dita. 

In  tlie  conrw  of  that  journey,  do  you  remember  Pergami's  porcttiuAig' 
a  carriage  calenbAed  to  ^arry  twa  persons  ?        i  do. 

After  that  carriage  was  purchased,  who  used  to  travel  in  it  if  Duridg 
the  night  aud  during  the  days,  bad  weather,  it  v^ttn  for  my  use. 

Dkl  the  princess  ever  travel  in  it  herself?  Yes;  dming  tlie  dtt^s 
of  fiir  weather,  many  times  she  travelled  in  this  carriage  with  Pergami;' 

Do  you  remember  on  aay>  occasion  when  the  princess  and' Pcrreiimi 
were  travelling  in  that  carriage,  their  going  on  before  yon?  f  re- 
member that  oneday,  whilst  they  had  remained  at  a  pikce  wlios^'nanle 
I  foii^ety  her  royal  higfaoesa  and  Ferpnii  set  out 'sndcfenly  in  ttns  small 
carriage ;  for  I  was  not.  in  time  to  follow  theni^  as  I  wils  oMiged  to  see 
about  getting  the  other  carriages  ready ;  and  having  followed  them  as 
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Did  you  tee  where  Pergami  and  the  dame  dlioniienr  carried  tbose  hot 
cloths  ?  A»  those  doChs  were  made  warm,  Pergami  as  well  as  the 
countess  carried  them  into  the  room  where  was  her  royal  hlgfaneai. 

Did  you  go  to  Ancona  ?        Yes. 

At  Ancons,  do  you  know  the  situation  of  the  princesses  bed-room  with 
respect  to  Pergami*sf  Oqc  day  I  was  called  by  Mr.  Pergami,  whilst 
he,  Pergami,  was  still  in  bed ;  and  whilst  he  was  speaking  to  me,  there 
was  a  door  open  which  led  into  another  room. 

Was  the  aoor  open  when  you  went  into  Pergami*s  room,  or  was  it 
opened  whilst  you  were  there?  The  door  was  open  when  I  went  into 
Perganii*8  room. 

Do  you  know  into  what  room  that  door  opened  ?  Another  room, 
which  i  belicYe  was  that  of  her  royal  highness. 

Why  do  you  believe  that  was  her  royal  bighnesi^s  room  t 

The  SoUcitor-genenil  for  the  queen  Gbjected  to  the  question. 

llie  Attorney-general  waa  beard  in  support  of  the  question. 

The  Solicitor-general  of  the  queen  was  heard  in  reply. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  the  proper  question  would 
be,  Whether  he  knew  that  that  was  the  princess's  bed-room  ? 

(Mr.  Attomey'ffeneraL) — Do  you  know,  whether  that  was  the  prin- 
cess's bed-room  into  which  that  door  opened?  I  cannot  say  it  with 
certainty. 

What  did  you  see  in  that  room  when  the  door  Di'as  open  ?  I  saw 
some  things  belonging  to  her  royal  highness;  as  for  instance,  the 
boxes  belonging  to  her  toilet. 

Did  you  see  the  k)ed  in  that  room  into  which  the  door  opened? 
There  was  one. 

Did  you  afterwards  go  to  Ruffinelli  ?        We  did. 

At  that  place  was  Pergami  ill,  and  confined  to  his  bed  t       He  was. ' 

Had  you  occasion,  durins  Pergami*»  illness,  to  go  to  his  room  at 
night  ?  One  evening  that  I  was  going  to  visit  him,  when  I  was  at  the 
door,  which  I  found  by  a  third  part  open,  I  saw  Pergami  in  bed. 

About  what  hour  was  that  ?        About  eleven  o*clock  at  night 

You  say  you  saw  Pergami  in  bed  ;  did  you  see  any  body  else  in  the 
room?        There  was  also  her  royal  highness. 

Where  was  her  royal  highness?  She  was  by  the  side  of  the  bed, 
stretched  on  a  sofa. 

Could  you  JMfe  what  was  on  the  sofa  ?         There  were  some  cushions. 

Upon  seeing  the  princess  in  that  situation,  did  you  go  into  the  room  or 
did  you  turn  back  ?        I  quitted  the  room  immediately. 

From  Ruffinelli  did  you  go  to  the  Villa  Brandi  ?        We  did. 

In  what  part  of  the  house  did  you  sWep  at  the  Villa  Brandi  ?  I  slept 
in  tlie  wine  of  the  house,  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  door. 

Do  you  know  where  Pergami  slept  at  the  ViUa  Brandi  ?  He  slept 
on  the  right  hand,  exactly  opposite  to  my  room. 

Do  you  know  where  the  princess  slept  ?  Her  royal  highness  sJso 
slept  on  the  same  side  cf  the  house  on  which  Pergami  slept. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time  at  the  Villa  Brandi,  nfter  the  people  of 
the  court  were  gone  to  bed,  seeing  Pergami  any  where  ?  I  remember 
one  night  after  midnight,  whilst  it  was  insunerably  hot  that  nobody 
could  sleep,  1  was  it  the  window  of  my  room,  and  as  I  heard  a  noise  on 
the  side  of  the  room  of  Pergami,  1  withdrew  a  little ;  I  saw  Pergami 
come  out  from  his  room  and  go  to  the  door  which  led  into  the  apartment 
of  her  royal  highness ;  he  opened  the  door,  entered,  and  I  saw  him  come 
out  no  more 
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Did  you  afterwards  go  to  Pesaro  I        We  did. 

Duriog  the  time  that  (he  princess  was  at  Pesaro^  did  Pergami  go 
away  for  any  time  f  He  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  remained  for 
two  days. 

Upon  his  return  did  the  princess  go  to  meet  him  ?  Her  royal  high- 
ness went  to  meet  him  with  a  part  of  her  suite. 

Did  she  meet  him  ?         Her  royal  highness  met  him  near  Cattolica. 

When  they  met  each  other,  did  you  observe  what  was  done  by  them  ? 
When  they  met  they  each  dismounted  from  their  respective  carriages; 
they  met  and  embraced,  and  kissed  each  other. 

Did  they  then  return  to  Pesaro  ?        They  did. 

Did  they  return  in  the  same  carriage,  or  in  different  carriages?  In 
the  same  carriage. 

Did  Pergami  use  to  dine  with  the  princew  at  Pesaro^  and  before  ?  I 
do  not  know,  beoauae  1  was  never  present  when  they  were  at  dinner. 

Do  you  know  where  Pergamia  mother  and  brother  Louis  dined  ? 
When  they  entered  the  service  they  dined  in  a  room  by  themselves. 

Did  any  alteration  take  place  in  their  dining  whilst  you  were  at  Pesaro? 
I  do  not  know. 

At  the  time  you  were  at  the  Villa  d*£ste,  did  any  persons  of  distinc- 
tion visit  her  royal  highness  ?        Once  I  saw  General  Pino. 

Did  you  see  any  oUier  persons  of  distinction  there  ?  1  do  not  re- 
rocmber. 

Was  there  a  person  of  the  name  of  Verona  in  the  princess's  service  ? 
There  was. 

W^hat  was  he  ?        A  servant. 

In  what  capacity  ?  Like  any  other  servant  in  the  house;  he  waited 
at  table. 

Do  you  know  what  he  had  been  before  he  came  into  the  princeM*s 
service  ?        1  never  knew  what  his  employment  had  been  before. 

Have  you  ever  heard  Pergami  converse  with  the  princess  about  Ve- 
rona ?        I  do  not  remember. 

CROSS-EXAMINED    BY    MB.    SROUGHAM. 

You  do  not  understand  English  at  all,  it  is  taken  for  granted  ?       No. 

Not  at  all  ?        Not  at  all. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  ?       About  fourteen  months. 

Where  have  you  lived  all  that  time  ?  Sometimes  in  Loudon,  some- 
timea  in  the  country. 

Your  name  is  Sacchini,  is  it  not?        Sacchi. 

Did  you  ever  go  under  the  name  of  Sacchini?  All  at  Milan  called 
me  Sacchini,  which  is  a  diminutive. 

But  whilst  you  were  in  this  country  the  people  called  you  neither 
Sacchi  nor  Sacchini;  they  called  you  Milani,  did  thev  not?      It  is  true* 

You  have  always  gone  by  the  name  of  Milani  in  this  country  ?  It 
is  true. 

Whom  did  you  live  with  at  Stevenage ;  did  not  you  live  at  Stevenage? 
Some  time. 

How  long  did  you  live  at  Stevenage  ?         I  never  lived  at  Stevenage. 

Where  did  you  live  when  you  were  in  the  country  ?        Aston. 

How  far  is  Aston  from  Stevenage  ?        Four  miles. 

Whom  did  yoo  live  with  there  ?  In  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Philip 
Godfrey. 

Have  you  seen  Mr.  Godfrey  in  town  lately  ?        Once. 

After  you  left  the  princess^  where  did  you  go  to  \i\e  first  ?  I  went 
to  Milan. 

Did  you  go  into  any  other  service  there  ?        I  did  not 
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Do  yoo  mean  to  iwear  yoa  nerer  beard  yoonelfcalkd  Count  at  Aiton, 
where  you  lired  with  Mr.  Godfrey  f  I  am  rare  I  nerer  heard  myteif 
called  Connt  at  Aston. 

Wilt  you  alto  swear  that  yon  did  not  introduce  younelf  to  Mr.  Ma- 
rietti  as  a  merchant  f        Never. 

That  you  never  stated  that  yoa  came  over  to  this  country  ibr  com* 
mercial  purposes?  No^  I  have  always  said*  that  1  had  come  in  the 
service  of  a  Spanish  family. 

In  the  service  o^  what  Spanish  family  did  you  come  over  f 

The  Attorney-general  objected  to.  die  question,  as  assuming 
that  the  witness  had  come  over  in  the  service  of  a  Spanish 
family,  and  that  the  witness  bad  not  so  stated, 

Mr.  Brcmghaitkf^^  it  true^  or  not  trae»  that  yoa  came  over  to  tUt 
country  in  the  aervice  of  a  Spanish  Amily  ?        It  is  not  true. 

Did  you  nol  representto  Mr.  Marietti*  or  to  aome  person  in  his  fiunily 
here,  that  the  princess  owed  yoo  money  ?  I  said  that  I  had  a  law* 
sutty  a  procem  with  her  royal  highness^  but  I  never  said  thf  t  she  owed 
me  money. 

Was  it  true  or  not  that  yoa  had  a  law-suit  with  her  royal  highness? 
1  meant  to  say,  that  1  was  in  the  procem  which  was  malciug  against  her 
royal  highness.     > 

Did  you  mean  to  tell  Mr.  Marietti's  family,  that  you  were  one  of  the 
witnesses  against  her  royal  highnem  ?        No. 

Was  it  a  double  entendre,  then,  4  hat  you  used  in  speaking  to  Mr.  Ma* 
rietti  ?        I  never  spoke  of  that  with  Mr.  Marietti. 

With  whomsoever  you  have  sooktn  of  that  which  you  represented^ 
namely,  that  yoii  had  a  l%W'-iuit»  aid  yoa  ose  that  expresrioa  as  a  double 
entendre  to  that  person?. 

The  Attorney-general  objected  to  the  question. 

The  Attorney-general  of  the  queen  was  heard  in  support 
of  the  question. 

The  Counsel  were  informed,  that^  in  the  opinion  of  thc^ 
house,  the  question  could  not  have  been  ^ut  in  the  fy%t  in- 
stance if  it  had  been  objected  to,  but  that  the  witness  had 
already  answered  the  question,  adopting  the  expression 
''  double  entendre.'' 

The  question  was  proposed  to  the  witness. 

Yes,  as  a  double  entendre. 

Did  you  ever  disclose  to  Mr*  Marietti,  or  any  of  his  fiunily,  that  yoat 
were  one  of  the  witnesses  against  her  royal  highness  ?  I  told  it  ta 
Mr.  Marietti  after  I  returned  from  Aston* 

How  long  ago  is  that  ?        About  two  months  ago.. 

Did  you  not  at  that  time  know  that  Mr.  Marietti*s  ftmily  had  dii» 
covered  who  you  were  ?       I  do  not  know* 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  did  not  know  at  the  time  you  toki 
him  who  you  were,  that  they  alieady  knew  who  you  were  ?  Who  I 
was  as  a  witness,  do  you  mean  ? 

Your  mune  in  the  first  instance^  that  they  had  iband  out  your  real 
name  ?  Yes^  because  I  have  mentioned  it  to  some  persons  much 
beforcL 

But  not  to  any  of  the  Marietti  fiunily  ?  1  told  my  real  name  lo 
one  of  the  brothers  of  Marietti,  who  was  in  Alton  with  me. 
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heard  in  support  of  the  question,  and  the  Attorney-general  in 
reply.  Counsel  were  then  directed  to  withdraw^  and  it  was 
ordered  that  the  following  question  be  put  to  the  judges  : 

"  Whether,  according  to  the  established  practice  in  the  courts  be- 
low, counsel  cross-examining  are  entitled,  if  the  counsel  on  the  other 
side  object  to  it,  to  ask  a  witness  whether  he  has  made  representations 
of  a  particular  nature,  not  specifying  in  his  question  whetlier  the  ques- 
tion refers  to  representations  in  writing  or  in  words?** 

The  question  was  delivered  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  ;  the 
learned  judges  requested  leave  to  withdraw^  and  after  a  short 
time  returned. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Ahbott.^^**  My  lords,  the  jud^  have  conferred 
upon  the  question  proposed  to  them  by  your  lordships,  *  Whether,'  ac- 
cording to  the  established  practice  in  the  courts  below,  counsel  cross- 
examining  are  entitled,  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  objecting  to  1^, 
to  ask  a  witness  whether  he  has  made  representations  of  any  particular 
nature,  not  specifying  in  the  question  whether  his  question  refers  to  re- 
presentations in  writing  or  in  words.* 

**  My  lords,  the  judges  find  a  difficulty  to  give  a  distinct  answer  to 
the  question  thus  proposed  by  your  lordships,  either  in  the  affirmative  or 
the  negative,  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  in  the  courts 
below  any  established  practice  which  we  can  state  to  your  lordships  as 
distinctly  referring  to  such  a  question  propounded  by  counsel  on  cross- 
examination  as  is  here  contained  ;  that  is.  Whether  the  counsel  cross- 
examining  are  entitled  to  ask  the  witness  whether  he  has  made  such 
representation ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  recollection  of  any  one  of  ns'thnt  luch 
a  question  io  those  words,  namely,  whether  a  witness  has  made  sncli 
and  such  representation,  has  at  any  time  been  asked  of  a  witness :  ques- 
tions, however,  of  a  similar  nature  are  frequently  asked  at  nisi  prius,  r<> 
ferring  rather  to  contracts  and  agreements^  or  to  supposed  contracts 
and  agreements,  than  to  declarations  of  the  witness ;  as,  for  instancy 
a  witness  is  often  asked  whether  there  is  an  agreement  for  a  certain 
price  for  a  certain  article,  an  agreement  for  a  certain  definite  time,  a 
warranty,  or  other  matter  of  that  kind,  beine  a  matter  of  contract;  and 
when  a  question  of  that  kind  has  been  asked  at  nisi  prius,  the  ordinary 
course  has  been  for  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  not  to  object  to  tlie 
question  as  a  qnestion  that  could  not  properly  be  put,  but  to  interpose 
on  his  own  behalf  another  intermediate  question,  namely,  to  ask  the 
witness  whether  the  agreement  referred  to  in  the  question  originally 
proposed  by  the  counsel  on  the  other  side,  was  or  was  not  in  writing; 
and  if  the  witness  answers  that  it  was  in  writing,  then  the  inquiry  is 
stopped,  because  the  writing  must  be  itself  produced.  * 

**  My  lords,  therefore,"  although  we  cannot  answer  your  lordship** 
question  distinctly  in  the  affirmative  or  the  negative,  for  the  reason  I 
have  given,  namely,  the  want  of  an  estabfisl^  practice  referring  to 
such  a  question  by  counsel ;  yet  as  we  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  wit- 
ness cannot  properly  be  asked  on  cross-examination  whether  he  has 
written  such  a  thing  (the  proper'course  being  to  put  the  writing  into 
his  hands,  and  ask  liim  whether  it  be  hia  writing) ;  considering  the 
question  proposed  to  ns  by  your  lordships  with  reference  to  that  princi- 
ple of  law  which  requires  the  writing  itself  to  be  produced,  and  with 
reference  to  the  cour^  that  ordinarily  takes  place  on  questions  relating 
to  contracts  or  a'^reemcnts;  we  each  of  us  think  that  if  such  a  quesfioo 
were  propounded  l^efore  ns  at  nisi  prius,  and  objected  to,  we  sho  j!d 
direct  the  counsel  to  separate  the  question  into  iU  parts. 
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Were  }'0u  e?er  caDed  by  any  other  name  than  Milani,  6acclii»  and 
Sacchinif  I  have  been  called  bv  another  name,  and  I  am  ttilt  called. 
What  18  that  other  name  ?  1  beg,  as  a  favour  from  the  boiiae,  tbal 
I  may  not  be  obliged  to  state  that ;  if  f  should  tell  what  name  I  go  by, 
I  might  be  exposed  to  the  fury  of  some  person  that  is  ill-intentioned; 
I  beg,  as  a  fnvour,  that  the  house  would  interpose  their  authority  tlitl 
such  a  qoestion,  and  such  an  answer,  should  not  be  inserted  in  the 
public  papers. 

Did  you  ever  go  by  any  other  name  than  that  while  you  were  abroad 
in  Italy  ?  1  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  been  called  by  any  other 
name. 

Did  you  ever  make  use  of  any  other  name  while  you  were  in  Italy, 
for  the  purpose  of  corresponding  with  other  persons?  1  do  not  re* 
member. 

Have  yon  ever  been  in  Swita^rland  f       Many  times. 

Were  you  ever  at  Morge  ?        I  have. 

Were  you  ever  at  Colombier  ?        I  have. 

How  long  have  yon  been  at  Morge  and  Colombier  at  a  time  f  Abbot 
six  weeks. 

Did  yotf  let  it  be  known  by  every  body  there  that  yon  were  in  that 
neighbourhood,  or  did  you  conceal  yourself  9  1  made  myself  known 
to  alK 

Under  what  name  did  you  go  there  ?  By  my  own  proper  name, 

Sacclii. 

Had  not  you  money  in  your  name  at  a  banker's  at  Lausanne?    I  hod. 

How  much  had  you  there  in  your  name  ?        Pifty  louis. 

Will  you  swear  you  iiad  not  more  than  that  at  one  time  at  that 
banker's?        i  had  no  more  than  tliose  fifty  louis. 

Will  you  swear  you  never  had  a  credit  which  empowered  you  to 
draw  upon  that  banker  fbr  a  larger  sum  than  that?        J  never  had. 

Have  you  never  represented  that  you  had  a  larger  sum  or  a  greater 
credit  ?        I  do  not  remember  to  have  said  sa 

But  vou  will  not  swear  that  you  have  not  said  so  ?  1  cannot  awear 
when  1  am  in  doubt. 

Did  not  you  fetch  a  certain  Mademoiselle  Demont  from  SwitzerHmd 
to  Milan?        [did. 

Did  you  bring  her  back  ?        I  did  not 

But  you  went  to  prevail  opoo  lier  to  go  to  Milan,  did  you  not  t  Not 
to  prevail  upon  her,  but  to  ask  whether  she  would  go  or  not. 

Who  employed  you  to  fetch  her,  or  to  procure  her  attendance  f  1 
was  desireo  by  the  commission  at  Milan. 

Did  yon  tell  any  person  in  Switzerland  that  Demont  waa  gone  back^ 
or  going  back,  to  return  into  her  roval  highnesses  service  ?        Never. 

Whom  did  you  come  over,  youraelf,  to  this  country  with  ?  A  cou- 
rier, called  Mr.  K rouse,  and  my  servaut 

Is  that  Mr.  K  rouse  the  person  who  was  lately  arrested  at  Paris  on  a 
charge  of  having  <fealt  in  forged  notes?        1  never  heard  speak  of  that* 

Did  Mr.  Kr^use  come  o%er  with  you  to  London,  or  remain  in  Paris? 
He  came  with  me  over  to  London. 

Is  Mr.  K rouse  a  regular  messenger,  one  of  the  kiog*s  messengen^  or 
only  employed  on  the  Milan  commission  business?        I  do  not  know. 

Have  you  made  any  other  journeys  with  Mr.  Krouse  ?         1  have  not. 

How  much  money  did  you  get  by  the  Milan  cK>mmission  ^r  your 
trouble  while, you  were  at  Milan?    1  liave  received  no  other  sum  except 
Ibr  tiie  expenses  of  the  journey  that  I  made  to  go  to  Lausanne  and  re- 
tarn,  and  for  another  journey  which  I  took  to  Scharnitz  and  returned. 
T.  4  K 
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rtofiMy^gfiiMral.— 'You  tay  that  vram  giveo  to  you  bji  Sciavini  ? 
I 'repeat  it.  • 

U  the  body  of  the  certificate  written  by  Sciaviail        Yea. 

At  the  tine  you  received  that  certificate,  or  about  that  time,  waa 
Sciaviiu  the  peraon  who  waa  iu  the  habit  of  giviog  characten  to  per* 
sons  who  left  her  royal  highne»*8  service? 

The  Attorney-general  of  the  queen  objected  to  the  questioa. 

What  situation  did  Count  Sciavini  bold  in  her  royal  bighness*a 
service  at  that  time  ?        Marsha]  of  the  palace. 

When  the  servants  quitted  the  service  of  her  royal  highnesa»  did  nnf 
person  in  her  household  usually  give  them  characters  7  I  have  not 
seen ;  but  Majoccbi  so  received  hia  certificate^  and  that  waa  given  to 
biro  by  SciavinL 

Had  Sdavini  the  officeof  marshal  of  tike  pkl^e  at  the  time  he  gave 
you  that  certificate  ?       He  had.  ' 

Did  you  apply  to  him  for  a  certificate  to  ydar  charactei^t  1  did 
not 

How  long  before  you  quitted  her  royal  higfanes8*8  service  was  it  that' 
Muoccbi  quitted?        Majoccbi  went  away  before  me. 

How  long  before  you  ?       1  do  not  remember. 

About  how  long  ?       About  two  montha. 

The  Attorney-general  aubmitted,  that  he  waa  now  ia  a  con- 
dition to  read  the  certificate,  connecting  this  etidence  with 
that  given  on  a  former  day.    {Vide  page  566.) 

The  Attorney-general  of  the  queen  objected  to  its  being 
read,  and  stated,  the  seal  was  not  capable  of  being  deci- 
phered, and  that  there  was  no  proof  it  waa  put  by  her  royal 
highness. 

llie  cotmsel  were  informed  that  the  evidence  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  permit  the  certificate  to  be  read  at  present. 

« 

You  have  been  asked  as  to  your  communication  wiih  persons  of  the- 
name  of  Marietti  j  who  are  the  Mahetti's?         1  have  koo%vn  aevenl 
brothers  called  Marietti. 

Have  they  a  banking-house  at  Milan  ?  The  femily  of  Marietti  are 
bankers  at  Milan.  i 

Have  they  alao  a  house  of  trade  in  London  ?  I  know  no  establiah- 
WHDMt  under  their  firm. 

Po  you  know  the  firm  of  Ortucini  and  company  ?        I  do. 

Is  one  of  the  Marietti*8  a  partner  in  that  house  ?         I  l>e1ieve  so. 

Qo  you  ki|ow  whether  the  Marietti*a  are  the  princess's  bankera  at 
Milan  ?       1  know  that  the  hoiiae  were  so. 

You  have  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question^  that  about  two  months  ago, 
one  ef  the  Mr.  Marietti'a  called  upon  you  ?       1  did. 

Upon  that  cccasioo  did  Marietti  rtate  for  what  purpose  he  called 
upon  you  ?        He  did. 

The  Attorney-general  of  the  qaeen  objected  to-  a  statement 
of  the  conversation  between  Marietti  and  the  witness. 

The  Attorney-general  was  heard  in  support  of  the  exami« 
nation. 

The  following  questioqs  and  answers  were  read  from  the 
previous  part  of  the  evidence : 

4   K  2 
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passed  between  him  and  the  banker  Marietti.  Hia  lordship 
having  considered  the  subject^  wished  to  simplify  the  question 
to  be  put  to  the  judges,  by  reducing  it  to  a  form  which  was 
nearly  to  the  following  effect : — ^'  If  on  the  trial  of  an  action 
brought  by  A.  the  plaintiff  against  B.  the  defendant,  and  the 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff  should  then  proceed  further  to  examine 
the  witness  as  to  what  passed  between  him  and  -C.  D.,  as  far 
only  as  related  to  his  conduct;  the  question  was,  whether 
accordiog  to  the  established  rules  of  the  courts  below,  the 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff  would  be  entitled  to  re-examine  this 
witness  f  On  this  question,  and  on  questions  as  to  the  right  of 
examining  the  witness  on  what  had  passed  between  him  and 
C.  D^  before  or  after  the  witness  had  stated  himself  to  be  a 
witness  for  the  defence,  he  thought  it  might  now  be  right  to 
ask  the  opinion  of  the  judges. 

The  questions  were,  delivered  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
and  the  learned  judges  requested  leave  to  withdraw. 

After  some  time  the  learned  judges  returned ;  when  the 
house  being  informed,  that  the  lesuned  judges  differed  in  their 
opinion  as  to  the  answer  to  be  given  to  the  questions  propose 
to  them,  they  proceeded  to  deliver  their  opinions  seriatim^ 

Then  Mr.  Jnstice  Richardson  delivered  his  opinion  on  both  qnestioas 
in  the  negative,  and  referred  to  the  reasons  to  be  delivered  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King^i  Bench.  Mr.  Justice  Best  deliverad  fai»tiptniott  on 
both  questions,  in  (he  affirmatiTe,  and  gave  his  reasona  at  considerable' 
leogth.  Mr.  Baron  Grarrow,  Mr.  Jnstice  Borrough,  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd, 
Mr.  Baron  Graham,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  severally  delivered  their  opinion  on  both  questions, 
in  the  iirgative,  and  referred  to  the  reasons  to  be  delivered  by  tb«  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King*s  Bench.  Then  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Kiog*s  Bench  delivered  his  opinion  on  both  questions^  in  the  negative, 
ond  gave  his  reasons,  in  which  he  stated  he  was  desired  by  the  other 
Judges,  except  Mr.  Justice  Bi'st,  to  say  that  they  concurred. 

Lord  Chi fif  Justice  Abbott, — My  lords,  I  agree  with  the  other  judges- 
in  considering  the  two  questions  proposed  to  us  by  your  lordships  to  be, 
with  refierence  to  the  point.on  which  our  opinion  has  been  asked,  sub- 
stantially one ;  and  that  question,  as  proposed  by  the  house,  contains 
these  words,  **  the  witness  being  re-examined,  had  stated  what  induced' 
Inn  to  mention  to  C.  D.  what  he  had  so  told  him,**  by  which  I  undcr- 
staad  that  the  witness  Iwd  fvtiy  cxpkined  his  ^i^e  motive  and  indnoe- 
roeut  to  inforaa  O.  D.  that  he  was  to  be  one  of  the  witnesses  j  and  so 
understanding' the  natter,  and  there  being  no  ambiguity  in  the  wordi^ 
"  I  am  to  be  one  of  the  witnesses,*'  I  tliink  there  is  no  distinction  to  be 
made  between  the  previouaand  subsequent  parts  of  the  con  versation,  and 
I  think  myself  bound  to  answer  yoar  lordahipa*  question  in  tlie  ncgntive* 

1  think  the  counsel  has  a  right,  upon  re^^xaminatioo,  to  ask  all  qae»« 
tioos  which  nuy  be  proper  to  draw  forth  an  explanation  of  the  aenae 
and  awanittg  of  the  expresaioos  used  by  the  witness  on  cro8s>ezaminatioD» . 
if  they  l)c  in  themselves  doubtful ;  and  also  of  the  motive  by  which  the 
witm»»  was  induced  to  uae  those  exprvanons ;  but  I  tiiink  be  baa  no 
right  to  go  further,  and  to  introduce  matter  new  in  itsel(  and  not  suited  * 
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^or  wjbitt  purpone  I  He  told  roe  thai  be  f  Mr.  Powell)  had  leceived 
a  letter  from  Lord  Liverpool^  who  bad  aaia  tiwt  it  waa  MCMaary  1 
abould  take  this  oath. 

Did  be  state  aoy  thing  more  of  tlie  purpo«e  for  wbidi  tbia  dcpoaliMi 
was  to  be  nsed  9        He  added  oothing  else. 

EXAMINED   BY  THE   LORDS. 

You  have  described  yourself  as  having  been  an  officer  in  the  anuT  of 
Italy ;  do  you  receive  any  half- pay  in  consequence  of  having  served  in 
the  army  f        I  have  no  pay. 

When  you  were  discharged  from  acting  in  that  army,  did  you  offoir 
your  services  «s  a  soldier  to  any  other  government?  After  three 
years  1  asked  to  be  taken  Into  the  aervlce  of  Switzerland,  who  bad 
agreed  to  foniiab  troopa  to  tfie  king  of  Prance. 

What  waa  the  answer  you  received  to  that  application  f  As  l^ask^ 
lor  the  aame  rank  of  officer  which  I  held  in  the  arm^  olf  Italy/ it  wJb 
anawened  to  me,  aAer  a  little  time,  that  there  wias  no  vacancy.  « 

Did  they  offer  you  any  inferior  situation?  They  oflTered  me  Hie 
rank  of  a  serjeant 

bit  costomary  with  persons  in  the  situation  you  beld  under  the  prid- 
ccas'tD  withdraw  the  curtains  or  other  coverfnjp  oT  the  carriage  without 
their  permission^  particularly  persons  in  the  high  rank  of  the  princess't 
Aa  et«rf  morning  I  had  a  custom  to  go  to  the  carriage  of  her  royal 
highness,  to  see  whether  slie  had  any  oraers  to  give  me,  so  sometimes  I 
(bond  the  carriage  open,  some  times  I  found  that  the  curtains  wer^  draw p^^ 
and  having  done  so  sometime,  I  was  never  reprimanded^  or  even  admo-^ 
nisbed  by  her  royal  higfaneas  that  ( had  done  any  thiug  which  wiis  wroog^ 

Do  you  know,  wlietlicr  Mr.  Krouse  was  a  fKend  of  MadeiDbiBCilUf 
Debiaotf       I  have  never  tried  to  search  into  other  pedpVs  bosinesL  , 

Dq  you  know,  whether  Mr.  Krouse  was  a  fKend  or  MaifemoiaeRle^De^ 
iniat  or  not?       I  do  not  know. 

Are  yoo  yourself  a  friend  of  Mademoiselle  Dement?  Yes^  1  have 
known  her  in  the  boose  of  her  royal  highness. 

Do  you  know,  whether  she  assumed  Uie  name  of  Countess  Colombieir 
in  London  ?  I  know  she  had  assumed  the  name  of  Colombier»  but 
never  the  name  of  Countess  Colombier. 

Do  yoo  kaow,  whether  she  aasoned  the  name  of  Countess  Colombier 
in  Prith-street,  and  dropped  it  in  Oaford-street  ?.  I  hove  said,  that  I 
have  never  known  that  she  bad  ever  taken  the  name  of  Countess  Co- 
lombier. 

You  have  said,  that  you  assumed  different  names  at  different  tioies^ 
that  as  to  one  name  you  wished  no  inquiry  to  be  made»  le^  It 
sbouid  lead  to  difficulties  or  inconveniences ;  have  you  any  ofcjiiGtion  to 
atate  to  the  hooac^  the  number  ef  names  yoa  have  assmned  withte  the 
last  tea  years?  1  kave  aever  changed  my  name  before  I  dianged  Ibr 
tbew  last  two  timab 

You  have  stated  in  your  cross-examioation,  that  yon  were  not  ofibred 
any  money  to  ioduce  you  to  come  here  to  give  your  evidence ;  have  veu 
been  olfered  aoy  money  by  any  peraoot  or  has  any  body  endeavoared  tn 
persuade  you  not  to  give  your  evidence  here  since  yoo  arrived  in  Eng"* 
land?  Vo  one  baa  ever  made  me  n  promise  of  money,  and  no  one 
baa  ever  endeavowed  to  dissuade  me  from  consing^  becaoae  I  never  have 
communicated  tbis  thins  to  any  body. 

How  long  have  you  been  accented  with  Mariottif  Since  my 
arrival  in  London. 

b  be  a  banker  in  Milan  ?        I  know  at  Milan  the  fomily  of  MarietU. 
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The  followiog  question  and  answer  were  read  from  the  pre- 
vious evidence  of  the  witness  on  this  day. 

**  Yoa  htLwe  stated,  that  when  you  came  to  tbiv  country,  you  ammeu 
the  name  of  Milani,  what  was  the  reaaon  why  you  aasumea  that  name! 
I  took  tliis  name  on  account  of  the  tumult  which  liad  taken  plac^  and 
the  danger  I  should  have  run  if  1  had  come  under  my  name,  knowing 
that  I  should  have  been  known.** 

Having  stated  in  a  former  answer  that  you  changed  your  name  to  that 
of  Milani,  in  consequence  of  a  tumult  that  had  happened,  what  did  you 
mean  by  that  statement?  Whilst  1  was  at  Paris  a  gentleman  carot^ 
accompanied  by  the  courier  K  rouse,  and  the  only  time  I  saw  him ;  and 
be  told  me  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  change  my  name,  because  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  eome  to  England  under  my  own  name,  as  1  had 
told  him  I  was  known  in  Ensland  under  my  own  name ;  and  that  al- 
ready something  had  happenea  on  this  account;  not  on  my  account,  but 
on  account  of  other  peopte. 

Did  he  tell  you  that  a  tumult  had  taken  place  ?  He  told  me  som^ 
tumult^  some  disorder. 

On  what  occaaion  did  he  say  that  tumult  had  taken  place  V  He  told 
me  nothing  else. 

You  are  uudentood  to  aay,  it  was  with  respect  to  other  persons; 
what  did  you  mean  by  other  persons  f  He  meant  to  sav,  that  some  disor- 
der had  already  happened,  in  regard  to  other  persons,  for  similar  causes. 

What  do  you  mean  by  similar  causes  ?  I  liave  repeated  what  that 
gentleman  told  me. 

Did  you  understand  that  it  was  with  respect  to  witnesses  who  had  come 
to  give  evidence  in  respect  to  the  queen  ?  I  believed  it  was  for  this 
ob|ect. 

Did  you  know,  that  any  witnesses  bad  at  that  time  come  over  to  give 
evidence  in  the  cause  of  the  queen  I  I  did  not  know  with  certainty ; 
but  in  the  same  way  1  was  coming,  1  might  imagine  that  some  other 
people  might  have  already  come. 

It  was  then  in  consequence  of  having  been  sent  for  that  yon  came  at 
that  time  to  England  ?        Precisely. 

Where  did  you  lodge  when  you  first  came  to  England  ?  In  Leicester- 
square,  at  the  Sabloniere's  Hotel. 

How  long  did  you  continue  tbefe  f        About  a  fortnight. 
Where  did  you  go  afterwards?       Jo  Arundel-street 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  tiie  name  of  Milani?  Until  the  affair 
of  Dover  happened. 

it  was  then  that  you  changed  it,  and  not  before  ?      Not  before. 

What  was  the  cause  of  your  bcring  discharged  from  the  service  of  her 
royal  highness!  Itwaa  in  consequence  of  a  difierence  which  I  had 
with  the  confectioner. 

Who  was  tfaepenon  that  discharged  you  ?  Count  Scavini  sent  for 
me  in  the  mornins,  and  told  me,  that  he  had  received  orders  from  l^er 
royal  highness  to  discharge  tne. 

You  have  said,  in  apart  of  your  deposition,  that  you  lived  with  a  Mr. 
Godfrey;  since  you  came  to  England ;  in  what  capacity  did  you  live  with 
Mr.  Godfrey?  As  I  was  ill  in  London,  1  sought  after  a  place  in  tluV 
country,  where  to  go  and  establish  my  health;  and  it  was  proposed  to 
me  to  go  to  Mr.  Godfrey's. 

Yon  have  spoken  .of  some  balh^  which  were  given  at  the  baroim, 
were  those  balls  g^ven  previously  to  her  royal  highness  going  to  Tiiriu  ? 
Some  were  given  before  going  to  Turin. 
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Did  you  pay  bin  drafti  ff        He  did  not  drair  himieUl 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  paper  spoken  to  by  the  witness  was  read  in  the  original 
Italian^  the  following  is  a  translation : — 

<•  PcMuro^  5th  November  1817. 
**  Her  royal  highneH  the  Prince«  of  Walet  certifies  to  whomsoerer, 
tliat  Mr.  Joseph  fe»acchi»  native  of  Como^  and  daring  a  year  in  tiie 
service  of  her  royal  bighness,  at  first  as  courier  and  afterwaru  asequerry^ 
is  endowed  of  the  best  behaviour,  and  has  served  her  with  all  assiduity, 
zeal,  and  fidelity:  It  is  also  certified,  that  the  above-mentioned  Mr. 
Socchi  bos  been  dismissed  merely  for  motives  of  economy,  and  for  the 
preference  alone  which  older  servants  in  lier  service  ought  to  have. 

"  CAROLINE, 

oTWaka.** 


The  Attorney-general  proposed  to  give  in  evidence  the  cer- 
tificate produced  by  Majocchi ;  and  it  appearing  on  the  fur- 
ther evidence  that  Scavini  (in  whose  hand-writing  it  was 
proved  to  be)  was  marshal  oi  the  palace,  and  that  he  had  in 
several  instances  given  certificates  to  the  servants,  the  At- 
torney-general of  the  queen  objected  to  the  same  being  given 
in  evidence.  The  Attomey*general  was  heard  in  reply,  and 
the  counsel  were  informed,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  house 
this  certificate  could  not  be  received  in  evidence. 

Then  the  Attoraej-gekieral  stated  to  the  house,  that  certain 
persons  resident  at  Ltagano,  intended  to  be  produced  as  wit* 
nesses,  had  set  out  on  theii*  way  to  England;  that  they  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Beauvain,  when  rumours  reached  them 
that  persons  who  had  come  here  to  give  evidence,  had  been 
ill  treated  at  Dover;  that  they  became  alarmed,  and  went 
before  the  ma^strates  at  Beauvais  on  die  d7th  of  July,  and 
made  a  deposition  tothateflPec^  and  had  returned  to -Lugano; 
that  this  aeposition  beinr  received  m  this  country,  persona 
were  despatched,  in  the  nope  of  overtaking  them,  but  that 
they  had  reached  their  home  before'they  could  be  overtaken ; 
that  letters  had  been  received  from  Lucctue,  in. which  it  was 
stated  that  those  witnesses  had  altered  their  determination^ 
and  were  about  to  set  out  for  England;  that,  as  thjcir arrival 
might  be  expected  in  a  very  few  days,  he  begged  to  ask  of 
their  lordships  an  adjournment,  to  permit  that  evidence,  which 
he  conceived  to  be  important,  to  belaid  before  the  house. 

Mr.  Brougham,  in  resisting  the  application,  said,  that  the 
only  analogy  to  guide  the  house  was  to  be  found  in  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  courts  below :  there,  such  a  motion  as  that 
the.reniainder  of  a  trial  should  be  postponed  when  it  had  been 
half  gone  through,  because  a  material  witness  was  absent,  had 
Qiever  yet  been  heard  of. 
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Mr.  Deuman  followed  on  the  same  side. 

The  Attorney-general  replied. 

The  counsel  M'ere  directed  to  withdraw,  and  when  tkey 
were  again  called  in,  the  Attorney-general  was  asked,  whether 
he  was  able  to  enter  into  any  proof  of  the  circumstances  on 
which  be  founded  bis  application. 

The  Attorney-general  stated,  that  he  was  prepared  to  lay 
before  the  house  the  proces-verbal  taken  at  ISeauvais,  that  he 
should  be  able  to  shew  that  the  evidence  of  those  witnesses 
was  material,  and  to  prove  by  persons  who  had  received  the 
letters  to  which  he  had  referred,  that  they  believed  the  con- 
tents of  those  letters  were  true,  and  that  they  expected  the 
arrival  of  the  witnesses ;  that  having  presented  these  circum- 
stances, he  begged  to  leave  the  matter  entirely  with  the  house. 

The.SjoIicitor-general  was  heard  on  the  same  side. 

The  counsel  for  her  majesty  were  desired  to  state,  whether, 
if  they  consider,  the  case  in  support  of  the  bill  to  be  closed, 
they  were  prepared  now  to  proceed  witli  the  cros»  examina- 
tions which  bad  been  reserved  to  them,  or  to  state  that  tbey 
had  no  further  questions^  to  put  on  cross-examination,  or 
whether  they  wished  that  a  further  time  should  be  allowed  to 
them. 

# 

The  Attorney-general  of  the  queen  stated,  tliat  if  he  was  lo 
consider  the  case  in  sup|>ort  of  the  bill  as- being  now  closed, 
he  should  propose  only  to  request  of  their  lordships  to  call 
back  one  of  the  witnesses,  to  put  three  or  four  questions  to 
him ;  that  if,  however,  the  Attorney -general  was  to  be  at 
liberty  to  call  further  witnesses,  of  course  he  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  bound  by  the  answer  he  had  given,  as  he  must 
judge  what  would  be  i|ios^  for  the  interest  of  her  majesty 
when  be  should  have  heard  the  whole  of  tlie  case  in  support 
of  the  bill. 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  witlidraw,  and  the  Iiouse 
adjourned*  }  .. 


'I 


NJNETEENTtI  DAY,  THURSDAY,  SEPT.  7. 

Thstr  lordships  met. at  the  usual  hour*  and  with  the  ac- 
customed formalities.     Counsel  bcins  csUIed  to  the  bar. 

The  Attorney-general  stated,  that  it  was  proper  for  him  to 
inform  their  lordships,  that  within  the  last  naif-hour  he  had 
received  letters  from  Milan,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  a 
longer  delay  must  take  place  than  he  had  anticipated  before 
the  witnesses  he  yesterday  stated  he  expected  could  arrive. 
He  felt,  therefore,  that  under  these  circumstances  he  couM 
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not  ask  for  a  postponemefit  of  the  proceediugSi  and  now 
bezged  leave  to  withdraw  the  application  he  had  made. 

1  he  Lord-Chancellor  before  putting  the  question,  that  this 
application  be  withdrawn,  thought  it  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  learned  gentleman  would  not  have  done  his  duty,  had 
he  not  submitted  to  their  lordships'  consideration  the  appli- 
cation for  delay  which  he  had  made,  though  other  circum- 
stances might  now  render  it  proper  to  withdraw  that  appli- 
cation. 

The  application  was  then  withdrawn. 

The  Attorney-general  of  her  majesty  stated,  that,  consider- 
ing the  case  in  support  of  the  bill  as  closed,  he  begged  per- 
mission now  to  put  one  or  two  questions  to  Theodore  Ma- 
jocchi,  and  that  he  should  then  give  their  lordships  no  further 
trouble  ill  cross-examination. 

Then  Theodore  Mqiocchi  was  further  cross-examined  by 
the  Attorney-general  of  the  queen. 

Do  you  know  one  JuKux  Csaar  Gavaxzi?  I  never  heard  tlib  name 
of  Jaliui  Coar  Gavazzi ;  [  do  not  know  the  name. 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  Gavazzi  f  In  Italy  I  have  beard  this 
name  of  Gavazzi^  and  one  i»  a  jeweller  in  the  Coperto  del  Fugini  at 
Milan ;  [  have  seen  him,  and  he  is  a  fat  man ;  he  lived  there,  but  I  never 
was  in  his  shop. 

The  question  refers  to  a  Gavazzi  wlio  lives  in  Greville-street,  Hattou- 

Srden»  or  who  did  live  there  last  February  f  I  remember  tliat  this 
ivazzi  tokl  me  that  be  was  a  relation  of  this  Gavazzi  of  Milan,  for 
when  1  came  here  to  London  1  met  with  this  young  nun,  and  he  told 
me  he  waa  a  relation  to  that  of  Milan.  I 

The  question  refers  to  this  Gavazzi,  and  not  to  the  other,  who^  you 
have  stated,  was  the  only  one  yon  knew  f  But  I  have  known  this 
young  man  Gavazzi  only  during  the  few  days  I  have  been  in  London. 

Did  not  this  Lopdon  Gavazzi  and  you  dine  together  last  winter  for 
eight  or  ten  days  together?  Not  for  eight  or  ten  Uayi^  I  was  not 
here  ten  days. 

Did  you  not  dine  with  him  once  or  twice  in  the  same  phcef  Yes,  I 
remember  I  did ;  i  dined  witli  him  twi<*e,  and  we  ate  some  rice. 

Now  that  you  recoUect  it  all  so  accurately,  even  to  the  dinner,  was  not 
this  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  his  late  majesty  ?  The  king  was 
already  dead. 

Was  not  it  about  the  time,  near  the  time^  of  his  majesty's  death  ? 
After  the  death  of  the  king. 

Do  you  mean  that  it  waa  inunediately  after  the  death  of  the  king? 
I  thiuk,  as  far.  as  1  can  remember,  th^it  I  arrived  here  on  the  day  when 
they  were  telling  me  that  the  king  was  already  buried. 

Did  not  you  &ew  Gavazzi  a  leUer,  which  you  said  you  had  received 
firom  some  perM>n  f  What  I  had  received  was  a  letter  that  came  from 
Milan  from  my  wife. 

The  question  does  not  refer  to  that  letter  at  alL  but  did  yon  not  shew 
him  another  letter,  which  you  told  Gavazzi  at  that  time  you  had  re- 
ceived from  some  persons  here  to  carry  abroad  f  What  x  remember 
is  to  tiave  shewp  him  the  despatch  which  I  had  received  to  carry  abroad, 
and  1  sliewed  only  the  addresi»  the  outside. 
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Did  heiiol  tdl  you  that  on  (Kat  day  th^  (Hiople  were  goiogto  see  the 
kioc**  ftlnera1^— 

A  peer  here  interfered^  and  observed  that  the  wicoesa  had 
not  used  the  word  ^*  funeral. ' 

Mr.  Brougham  complained  of  this  interferejftte.  lie  was 
not  to  be  interrupted  in  this  way.  Their  lordships  must  be 
aware  that  ne  was  obliged  to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  the 
course  of  the  cross-examination,  and  yet  a  noble  lord  thought 
fit  to  object  to  a  term  he  had  used,  and  thus  prevent  him 
from  proceeding.  He  desired  to  know  whether  their  lord- 
ships allowed  him  to  put  the  question. 

Lord  fixmoudi  moved  that  the  counsel  do  withdraw ;  which 
being  ordered,  his  lordship  said  he  was  not  the  noble  peer 
who  had  stood  up,  and  said,  that  (he  witness  had  not  us^d  the 
word  **  funeral/'  though  the  learned  counsel  had  directed  his 
looks  to  him.  He  would  maintain,  however,  tliat  he  or  any 
other  peer  had  a  right  to  interpose  to  correct  a  question  which 
might  appear  improper,  without  any  counsel  checking  them  or 
staring  them  in  the  face^  He  came  there  to  sit  as  judge,  and 
to  vote  on  his  honour  and  his  oath,  and  was  not  to  be  lectured 
by  aiy  counsel  whatever.  As  he  had  already  said,  he  was 
not  the  peer  who  had  interrupted  the  question. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  thought,  that  the  proper  course 
of  proceeding,  when  any  noble  peer  wished  to  interpose,  was 
first  to  move  that  the  counsel  withdraw.  Tliia,  he  thought, 
snould  have  been  done,  if  it  was  wished  to  ascertain  whether 
the  witness  meant  that  people  were  going  to  see  the  king,  or 
the  king's  funeral. 

Lord  Rcdesdale  observed,  that  in  his  opinion  noble  peers 
had  been  several  times  insulted  by  the  remarks  of  counsel 
in  the  couYse  of  the  present  proceedings. 

Counsel  were  then  called  in ;  Mr.  Gurney  read  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  examination  proceeded. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  it  was  on  that  day  that  the  voung  man  told 
you  people  were  going  to  see  the  king's  funeral  ?  He  told  me  that 
the  people  all  went  twenty  or  twenty-one  mites  to  see  tlie  funeral  of  the 
king ;  but  whether  it  was  true  or  not  true,  1  do  not  know. 

I>ul  you  %o  with  that  young  man  to  any  particular  house  to  call  there  ? 
I  remember  to  have  called  in  some  street  upon  some  .gentleman  whom'  I 
do  not  know;  I  carried  a  letter,  and  a  servant  told  me  that  he  was  iiot 
at  home;  because  he  had  gone  out  to  see  the  ceremony  of  the  funeral  of 
the  king. 

Was  that  a  large  hbusel  1  do  not  know  whether  it  was  large  or 
small ;  1  was  not  there  to  look  at  it;  I  went  to  the  door,  1  was  answered 
that  he  was  not  at  home,  when  I  went  away. 

Did  you  go  that  day  with  the  yonng  man,  the  lacquais  de  place,  to  any 
other  bouse?  Yea»  because  1  had  another  letter,  and  even  there  1 
did  not  find  the  account;  and  that  day  wc  could  nut  find  the  house,  for 

J  went  here,  and  we  went  there,  and  could  not  find  Uie  address. 
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AOer  you  entered  tlie  outer  gate  wm  there  a  court  in  the  inside  be- 
tween tiie  lioiise  and  tlie  street  ?  'i'hore  was  a  court  t>eCwceii  tlie 
liouae  and  tlie  coluftins. 

Kad  you  any  conversation  witli  Mr.  Powell  about  your  expenses  in 
the  presence  of  your  lacquais  de  place  ?  Quetto  uon  mi  ricordo:, 

that  I  do  not  remember. 

Did  Mr.  Powell  say  to  you,  in  the  presence  of  the  lacquais  de  place, 
that  money  was  no  ol>jecty  and  that  you  might  have  more  if  you  wanted 
it  I        No. 

Will  you  swear  that  I        I  swear  that  Mr.  Powell  never  said  that 

Will  you  swear  that  he  never,  in  the  presence  of  that  lacquais  de 
place,  said  any  thing  to  that  purport  f  Mr.  Powell  never  held  this 
sort  of  discourse. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Powell  never  spolce  to  you  at  all  alxmt  this  business  of 
the  queen  ? 

The  Attorney-general  objected  to  evidence  of  the  decla- 
rations of  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Brougham  appealed  to  their  lordships.-— Was  it  meant 
to  be  said  that  he  could  not,  upon  cross-examination,  ask  the 
question  ?  Was  it  meant  to  be  contended  that  it  %vas  an  ir- 
regular question  ?  Natt  comtat  that  Mr.  Powell  had  8;iid  thb 
or  any  thing  else.  Her  majesty's  counsel  knew  not  Mr. 
Powell;  they  had  not  upon  the  record  any  description  of 
Mr.  Powell ;  but  any  thing  he  might  have  said  was  as  much 
and  as  fair  matter  of  evidence  in  this  case  as  any  thing  else. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  thought  that  the  counsel  for  the  crown 
had  better  allow  the  question ;  and  if,  in  answer,  any  thing 
was  stated  which  they  thought  erroneous,  they  might  after- 
wards call  up  Mr.  Powell  in  order  to  contradict  it. 

Mr.  Brougham  resumed. — Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  you  never 
had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Powell  upon  the  subject  of  the  Queen  f 
How,  what  do  you  mean  f  I  don*t  understand  what  you  say. 

The  Interpreter. — My  lords,  if  I  am  to  use  the  word  *•  conversation,** 
I  shall  never  make  myself  understood. 

Mr.  Brougham. — ^Then  pray  use  another  word,  sir;  ••discourse,"  if 
you  please.  Put  the  question  again  in  this  way : — Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  Mr.  Powell  has  never  spoken  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  queen? 
Mr.  Powell  spoke  to  roe  upon  this  business  at  Milan,  when  I  made  my 
deposition ;  but  after  tha^  we  have  never  spoken  together  any  more 
upon  the  subject. 

Did  you  ever  see  this  letter  before  (a  Utter  being  shewn  to  the  wit' 
teu)  f        I  never  saw  it ;  I  do  not  know  how  to  read. 

Do  you  know  a  Mr.  Long ;  a  person  of  the  name  of  Long!  I  am 
lot  acquainted  with  such  a  name  as  Long. 

Were  you  ever  at  the  Globe  tavern,  the  place  where  you  used  to  meet 
Gavazzi  and  tlie  others  at  dinner  f  Yes,  I  met  them,  but  I  do  not 
know  the  name  of  the  tavern,  for  I  did  not  look;  and  1  do  not  know 
Ik>w  to  read  and  write. 

Do  you  know  the  master  of  that  tavern  f  If  I  were  to  see  him,  I 
sliould  know  hioL 

After  your  first  examination  in  this  place,  bate  you  ever  sc^n  either 
Mr.  Powell  or  IHk  clerk?        ye^  I  have. 

Have  you  seen  them,  or  one  of  them,  frequently  ?        Yes,  1  have  seen 
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the  great  hotno  of  which  you  have  been  speaking ;  ibr  whatt  parpoaa  was 
it  you  took  that  note?  As  far  as  I  can  recollect  to  obtain  a  passport 
Upon  that  occasion,  into  what  part  of  the  house  did  yOU  go  If  you 
went  into  the  house  at  all  ?  I  went  to  the  outer  gate*,  and  then  I 
went  through  the  court ;  I  turned  to  the  left  hand,  mounted  a  few  steps^ 
and  went  to  tlie  door  and  rung  the  bell;  a  servant  came  and  I  gave  him 
the  note. 

How  long  did  you  stay  upon  tliat  occasion  ?  About  half  an  hoiir^ 
not  longer. 

Were  you  directed  to  go  any  where  else  for  your  passportt  and  did  yoa 
go  elsewhere  ?        1  did. 
Where  ?        The  Austrian  ambassador's. 

Did  you,  upon  that  occasion,  get  your  passport?  When  I  shewed 
the  note,  tliey  gave  me  the  passport. 

Do  you  recollect  whom  you  saw  at  the  great  hoase  upon  that  occa- 
sion ?  1  saw  a  footman,  and  I  saw  a  Germany  who  talkeil  to  me  in 
German. 

You  say  you  were  tliere  at  other  times ;  at  any  other  times  whom  did 
you  see  at  that  great  house  ?  A  big  man,  rather  a  handsome  man, 
who  did  not  talk  either  French  or  Italian,  and  spoke  to  me  by  signs. 

For  what  purpose  did  yoo  go  to  that  house  ?  The  first  time  I  went 
to  carry  a  packet,  and  then  I  said  that  1  must  have  a  receipt  for  that 
packet,  for  1  cannot  give  it  without  a  receipt ;  and  this  was  the  object  of 
my  first  going,  l)ecause  I  was  obliged  to  deliver  it  in  person. 

Did  you  bring  that  packet  over  with  you,  when  you  came  over  with 
Mr.  Hyatt?        I  had  it  in  my  pocket. 

How  many  times  altogether  did  you  call  at  that  house,  according  to 
the  best  of  your  recoUectMMi?  What  1  remember  is^  that  I  have  been 
there  three  times. 

You  have  stated  what  yon  went  there  the  first  time  ibr;  do  yon  re- 
collect for  what  you  went  there  the  other  two  times  ?  The  aecond 
time  I  went  to  see  whether  there  was  any  answer  to  the  packet-^or 
which  1  had  had  a  receipt ;  the  third  ttm^  liecause  tliey  had  tokl  me  to 
call  again ;  1  had  got  uo  answer. 

Was  it  the  third  time,  or  another  time,  that  yoo  went  there  upon  the 
subject  of  your  passport  ?       Then  I  went  another  time  for  the  passport 

EXAMINED  BY  THE  LORDS. 

Did  you  go  alone  to  Vienna,  or  in  company  with  any  otiier  person  ? 
Alone,  alone,  alone.    Solot  solOf  solo. 

Who  then  kept  the  account  of  the  expenditure  of  the  money  ?  I 
was  alone,  and  I  was  obliged  to  keep  it  myself. 

How  could  you  keep  that  account,  when  as  you  have  stated  von  can 
neitlier  read  oor  write?  The  t>ook  of  the  pKist  teaches  all,  shews  all 
expense, 

Vou  are  understood  to  state,  that  you  can  neither  read  nor  write?  I 
know  only  to  write  my  name  very  ill,  and  hardly  that. 

That  is  all  you  know  ?  1  am  not  fit  either  to  write  lettcn,'  or  to 
keep  accounts. 

The  following  extract  was  read  from  the  printed  minutes. 
'   *^  How  long  were  you  in  England  at  that  period,  when  yoo  lived  with 
Mr.  Hyatt  at  Gloucester?        This  i  cannot  remember,  l)ecause  1  have 
not  the  book  in  which  I  have  marked  the  time. 

•*  About  how  long  were  you  in  Mr.  Hyatt's  service?  This  is  the 
same  answer,.  l)ecause  1  have  not  the  book  in  which  1  put  down-  how 
long  I  was  tlicre.** 


■<. 
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llic  Solicitor-general  t:ominenced  by  stating,  that 
''  as  the  whole  of  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  bill  was  now 
before  their  lordships,  the  duty  devolved  upon  him  of  sum- 
ming up  to  their  lordships  the  leading  points  of  that  evidence, 
in  support  of  the  allegations  contained  in  the  preamble  of  the 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  her  majesty  the  queen. 
The  difficulty  which  he  had  to  encounter,  in  performing  this 
duty,  was,  as  their  lordships  must  be  aware,  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  circumstance,  that,  as  the  learned  counsel  ibr 
the  queen  had  yet  to  make  their  answer  to  the  case,  he  was 
left  without  any  knowledge  of  any  of  the  arguments  with  which 
they  meant  to  combat  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  or  of  any  of 
the  facts  upon  which  the  defence  of  her  majesty  the  queen  • 
mainly  rested.  All  that  he  could,  therefore,  do,  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  present  duty,  was  to  enforce  upon  their  lord- 
ships' attention  tlie  manner  in  which  the  case  at  present  stood, 
and  how  the  evidence  adduced  made  out  and  supported  the 
allegations  iu  the  preamble  of  the  bill.  He  trusted  that,  upon 
reference  to  that  evidence,  which  he  would  not  now  give  their 
lordships  the  trouble  of  reading,  they  would  find  the  preamble 
mainly  sustained.  His  duty  ^was  not  to  impose  or  to  influ- 
ence by  any  distorted  statement ;  all  that  was  required  of  him 
was,  that  he  should  sum  up  the  evidence  with  truth  and  accu- 
racy, and  then  point  out  how  it  applied  to  the  charges  upon 
which  the  bill  was  founded. 

*^  The  queen  was  here  on  trial  before  their  lordships  :  one 
side — and  the  case  against  her-^-bad  only  been  heard.  He, 
therefore,  was  bound  in  strict  law,  and  so  were  their  lordships, 
to  consider  her  majesty  innocent  of  those  foul  charges  ascribed 
to  her,  until  they  heard  her  defence.  None  could  pronounce 
her  guilty  until  their  lordships'  verdict  decided  and  justified 
that  imputation.  He  and  his  learned  friends  had  been  charced 
with  scattering  calumnies  abroad,  and  throwing  dirt  against 
the  character  of  the  queen.  But,  though  this  charge  had 
been  insidiously  disseminated,  he,  and  those  with  him,  felt ' 
guiltless  of  the  imputation.  Hiey  had,  throughout,  stated 
nothing  which  they  had  reason  to  believe  would  not  be  satis- 
factorily proved.  If  calumnies  had  been  uttered,  they  be- 
longed to  another  quarter:  that  quarter  alone  ought  to  be 
called  upon  to  account  far  them.  Before  he  wtiit  further^  he  ' 
would  beg  leave  to  call  their  lordships'  attention  to  the  nature 
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*  of  tli0  charge  set  forth  io  the  preamble  of  the  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  against  her  majestjr  the  queen.     That  piBambie  be- 

Bn  by  stating^  tbat  her  mqjeaty,  ni' the  year  1814^  had^.in 
ilan,  engaged,  in  the  capacity  of  a  menial  senranti  a  man 
named  Bartolomeo  Pergann ;  that  she  had,  ifnmediateljr  after 
thai  time,  comimtted  disgraceful  and  unbecoming  ftmibHities 
with  that  person ;  that  she  had.  raised  him  m  her  household^ 
and  loaded  him  witb  honours-;  that  she  had  placed  several 
members  of  his  &mily  in  Tarious  situations  of  honour  and 
rank  about  her  person ;  and  that  she  had  afterwards  (tarried 
ouy  for  a  considerable  period,  an  adulterous  intercourse 
with  him.  That  was  the  head  of  the  charges  against  the  queen, 
as  contained  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill ;  and  it  was  bis  duty 
to  ask  their  lord^ps,  if  that  charge  had  not  been  substantiaUy 
made  out  in  evidence. 

''  He  must  now  beg  leave  to  carry  back  their  lordships^  at* 
tention  in  point  of  time  to  what  was  done  by  her  majesty 
when  she  first  set  out  from  Milan  to  Naples^  He  thought  it 
right,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  to  take  up  the  subject  at  the 
time  he  had  just  mentioned,  and  then  pursue  it  from  that 
period  up  to  the  latest  time  that  the  queen's  conduct  had 
been  mentioned  in  evidence.  It  appeared,  from  the  evidence 
before  their  lordships,  that  her  majesty  took  Pcrgami  into 
her  service  as  a  courier,  at  Milan,  in  the  year  1814;  he  had 
previously  lived  in  a  menial  situation  with  General  Pino,  his 
wages  then  being  three  livres  a  day.  It  was  also  stated  by  the 
witness,  that,  for  the  first  fortnight  after  the  queen  took  Per- 
gami  into  her  service,  he  waited  behind  her  majesty's  chair  at 
table.  At  that  tin'«e  a  youtli,  of  whom  their  lordships  had 
heard,  natncd  William  Austin,  was  in  the  constant  habit  of 
sleeping  iu  her  majesty's  apartment,  but  the  queen  gave  di- 
rections, when  she  set  out  from  Milan,  that  another  bed-room 
should  in  future  be  provided  for  him,  as  he  was  advancing  to 
a  period  in  life  when  it  would  be  unfit  for  him.  to  sleep  any 
longer  in  the  chamber  she  occupied.  A  separate  apartment 
was  accordingly  provided  for  Austin  on  the  arrival  of  the 
queen  at  Naples.  When  her  majesty  arrived  there,  she  slept 
at  a  country-house.  On  the  niglit  after  her  arrival  at  Naples, 
the  queen  went  to  the  opera.  Il  was  here  most  material  fur 
their  lordships  to  attend  throughout  to  all  the  relative  situations 
of  the  queen's  bed-rot^m  and  Pergami's,  who  was  then  her 
courier.  At  Naples,  the  communication  between  them  was 
of  this  kind  : — There  was  a  private  passage,  which  tenninateil 
at  one  side  iu  a  cabinet,  that  led  to  Pergaini's  sleeping-rucHn, 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  pn^isage  was  the  b'ed-rooni 
of  the  queen  ;   so  that  the  occupant  of  either  one  or  tin;  other 
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^om  coiild  ttavierse  this  passage  without  interruption,  fortne 
^ssage  had  no  communication  with  any  other  apartinCnts 
wian  the  two  he  had  mentioned.  ^Flie  witness,  their  lordships 
Would  recollect,  had  stated,  that  on  the  evening  upon  which 
ner  majesty  went  to  the  opera  at  Naples,  she  returned  home 

t  a  very,  early  hour,  and  went  from  her  apartment  into. the 
cabinet  contiguous  to  Pergami's.  That  she  soon  returned  to 
her  own  room,  where  her  female  attendant  was'in  waitings  and 
gave  strict  orders  that  young  Austin  s)iould  not  be  admitted 
into  her  room  that  night.  The  manner  and  conduct  of  the 
queen  upon  that  occasion  attracted  the  notice  of  the  servant, 
who,  excited  by  what  she  had  noticed  on  the  preceding  ni|hty 
examined  the  state  of  the  beds  on  the  follawing  morning. 
And  what  was  the  result  of  that  examination  I  She  had  stated 
that  the  small  travelling-bed  had  not  been  slept  upon  at  all  on 
that  night,  but  that  the  larger  bed  had  the  impression  of  being 
ftlept  in  by  two  persons ;  and  she  further  said,  in  answer  to  a 
question  from  one  of  their  lordships^  which  could- not' be 
evaded,  that  she  had  also  observed  in  4he  bed  two  marks  of  a 
descriptiovi  which  but  too  cleajrly  indicated  what  had  paafeed 
there  m  the  course  of  the  night. 

''  He  had  indeed  heard  that  none  of  the  witnesses  had  de- 
posed before  their  lordships  to  the  actual  fact  of  adultery  :  but 
to  such  an  assertion  he  wouUl  reply,  that,  if  those  fm;t8  were 
true,  no  person  of  rational  mind  could  doubt  that  on  that 
night  the  adulterous  intercourse  was  commenced  which  formed 
tlie  subject  of  the  present  unhappy  investigation.  Upon  the  ' 
«ort  of  proof  required  in  cases  of  adultery  he  should  merely 
observe,  that  he  did  not  recollect  a  single  instance,  in  cases 
of  adultery,  where  Uie  actual  fact  was  fully  proved  in  evi* 
dence.  The  crime  was  always  to  be  inferred  from  accom- 
panying circumstances,  which  left  no  doubt  of  the  fact  Upon 
the  mind  of  a  rational  and  intelligent  man.  -  On  this  point  of 
proof  he  would  b&g  leave  to  quote  the  opinion  of  one  of  -.the 
most  enlightened  judges  that  ever  sat  in  this  country.  He 
had  received  this  opinion  from  one  of  his  learned  friends  who 
had  Iraken  notes  of  it  at  the  time  it  was  pronounced  by  the 
learned  Judge.  It  was  in  the  case  of  Lovedt^n  v.  Lovcden, 
.before  Su*  William  Scott,  in  the  Consistory  Court,  in  the  year 
.ISO9.  Tlie  learned  judge  then  stated,  that  there  was  no4i»- 
ces^ity  in  a  case  of  that  nature  to  prove  the  actual  fact  of  the 
adultery^  for  that  could  not  be  proved  in  ninety -nine  cases 
cut  of  a  hundred,  where  there  was  still  no  doubt  of  its  having 
taken  place.  The  uniform  rale  was,  that  where  facts  were 
'proved  which  directly  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  act  of 
^ndultery  had  been  conmiitted,  such  pi  oof  must  be  takea  as 
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UtfOQgh  tt  varic:^  of  complicated  facts,  in  no  one  instance  had 
that  witness  been  betrayed  into  inconsistency.  Certainly  the 
witness  had  repeatedly  used  the  phrase  (perhaps  of  ecjiuvocal 
import)  *  1  do  not  remember;'  and  the  changes  which  had 
been  rung  upon  that  circumstance  miffht  produce  an  impres* 
•ion  upon  low  minds,  although  it  could  produce  none  upoft 
die  minds^of  their  lordships.  But  it  was  impossible  not  ta 
perceive  tlie  artifice — the  '  let  us  have  a  few  more  non  nd 
ricwrdoi  ;*  and  it  was  equally  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  to 
the  questions  proposed  the  witness  could  return  no  other 
answer. 

^*  The  next  witness  called  had  been  Gaetano  Patruazo^ 
whose  evidence  had  been  calculated  to  produce  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression  upon  the  house ;  that  impression  had  in- 
stantly been  felt  by  the  learned  counsel  on  the  other  side ;  it 
became  necessary  to  remove  it ;  and,  by  a  proceeding,  to  the 
propriety  of  which  he  (the  Solicitor-general)  never  could 
assent,  Majoccbi  (after  the  examination  of  Petruzzo)  had  beea 
again-  placed  at  the  bar.  With  what  view,  and  for  what  pur« 
pose,  had  he  been  interrogated  7  VmX,  he  had  been  questioned 
as  to  certain  statements  which  he  was  said  to  have  made,  in 
order  that,  if  he  denied  them,  witnesses  might,  at  a  future 
time  be  cidled  to  contradict  kirn.  Whet  was  tfie  hurry  i  What 
was  the  necessity  for  calling  back  the  witness  at  that  psAticiiler 
time?  The  necessity  was  clear;  all  that  was  wanted  was  a 
few  more  turn  mi  ricardo$.  It  bad  next  been  made  matter  of 
eccusatiott  against  the  witness,  that  he  had  not,  on  his  fiornier 
examination,  stated  that  he  had  before  been  m  England ;  the 
feet  being  that  he  had  come  to  England  as  courier  to  a  Mn 
Hyatt,  remained  a  few  weeks  in  Gloucester,  and  afterwarda 

2ain  lefk  the  country  with  despatches.    The  facts  to  whico 
ajoccbi  bad  sworn  were  not  directly  confirmed  by  the  wit- 
ness  De  Mont ;  but  that  witness  had  spoken  to  facts  of  rinular 
description,  and  occurring  at  the  same  period.^  Not  to  dwsQ 
upon  the  constant  familiarity  between  the  nnncess  and  thii 
ooorier,  opoa  tteir  being  constantly  seen  walking  arm-in-am^ 
although  diese  were  facts  from  which  a  reasonable  naa 
'  could  draw  but  one  conclusion,  he  would  beg  to  remind  tbe 
house  (before  he  quitted  Naples)  of  the  proceedinas  whicl| 
t  had  taken  place  at  the  theatre  of  St.  Carlos*    What  wfie 
yhnfAy  die  circumstances?    Tbe  princess  was  desirons  o^ 
goiog  in  private  to  the  theatre  of  St.  Carlos.    She  made  her 
arrangements  accordingly.    The  wife  of  the  heir-apparent  of 
^  tbe  throne'  of  Great  Britain,  at  that  time  holding  the  supreme 
'  government  of  the  country,  having  about  her  a  suite  of  ladiei 
and  gtntleoitni  was  desirous  of  going  in  private.    Surely  shs^ 

4Ma 
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How  had  they  laid  the  scene  f  Had  they  laid  it  where  con* 
tradiction  was  impossible,  or  had  they  freely  exposed  them- 
selves to  contradiction  if  their  statement  was  untrue-f  Let  the 
house  decide  who  were  the  persons  in  waiting  at  these  break- 
fasts. Majocchi,  the  witness,  was  one:  and  who  was  the 
other?  The  other  was  Louis  Pergaroi,  the  brother  of  the 
courier.  This  statement  of  the  witnesses  challenged  inquir}': 
their  lordships  had  been  told  that  their  evidence  was  false. 
Let  Louis  Pergami  now  come  forward  and  oppose  that  evi- 
dence. The  learned  Solicitor-general  challenged  the  counsel 
on  the  other  side  :  Louis  Pergami  might  be  called : — ^let  him 
be  called.  But  tliere  were  circumstances  which  miglit,  even 
more  strongly  than  additional  evidence,  confirm  the  testimony 
of  witnesses,  and  such  circumstances  he  found  on  every  side. 
Let  the  house  observe  how  carefully  Pergami  surrounded  the 
princess  with  his  relations  and  friends,  thereby  confirming  the 
domination  he  had  obtained  over  her  to  a  degree  which  might 
deprive  her  even  of  the  power  to  shake  it  oiT.  During  four 
months  at  Naples  the  intercourse  was  carried  on ;  and  at  Genoa 
the  sister,  the  mother,  and  the  child  of  Pergami  were  intro- 
duced. The  child  too,  a  child  of  two  or  three  years  old !  and 
the  house  was  told  that  all  this  was  fair  connexion  between 
servant  and  mistress ;  that  the  princjess  was  attached  to  bim 
for  his  talent  and  fidelity.  Fidehty !  He  brought  to  the  prin* 
cest  a  child,  still  of  an  age  to  need  the  care  and  protection  of  a 
mother ;  if  the  connexion' was  a  fair  one^  why  was  not  the  mother 
brought  too  ?  But  if  the  story  told  by  the  witnesses  was  true^ 
the  last  person  to  be  introduced  into  the  estabKsihment  of  the 
priticess  would  be  the  mother  of  Victorine ;  and  it  would  be 
on  additional  corroboration  of  their  statement  that,  as  soon  at 
it  was  known  that  her  royal  highness  was  coming  to  the 
Barona,  that  individual  escaped  from  it  as  hst  as  possible. 
To  another  point.  It  appeared  that  the  princess,  while  at 
Genoa,  had  gone  to  look  at  a  house  in  »  secluded  spot,  and 
at  some  distance  from  the  city.  What  was  the  recommendation 
of  4hat  honse?  That  it  was  ftr  from  Genoa;  far  from  the 
English.  Let  theii*  lordships  look  to  the  evidence  of  Sacchi, 
and  they  would  find — what  ?  Why,  that  during  tlic  whole  of 
the  journey  through  Germany  and  through  die  Tyrol,  the 
greatest  anxiety  had  been  shown  by  her  royal  highness  to 
avoid  the  English  upon  every  occasion  ;  the  first  question  to 
be  put  on  arriving  at  any  place  was,  whether  English  of  rank 
were  at  hand  f  If  that  question  was  answered  in  the  affirma* 
tivev  the  party  proceeded  to  other  quarters. 

From  Genoa,  being  joined   by  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell, 
Iho'.-princcss  proceeded  to  Milan ;  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell, 
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were  false,  it  was  open  to  contradiction  ;  if  the  character  of 
ihe  witness  were  bad,  it  was  open  to  impeachment ;  but  if 
the  fact  were  not  by  some  means  disproved,  it  did  appear  to 
him  impossible  to  reconcile  such  a  circumstance  with  the  sup- 
position of  innocence.  In  the  course  of  a  visit  to  Belienzino, 
Fergami,  being  still  even  in  the  dress  of  a  courier,  sat  at  the 
table  of  the  princess,  and  by  her  own  invitation.  Upon  » 
•ubseouent  occasion,  the  witness  Do  Mont  had  seen  Pergami 
piss  tnrough  her  chamber  at  night,  and  enter  the  room  of  the 
princess.  Upon  those  facts  he  would  make  no  observation* 
At  Villa  Villani  the  same  communication  as  usual  existed  be* 
Iween  the  apertments,  and  a  witness  had  stated  that  the  bed 
of  Pergami  appeared  not  to  have  been  slept  in.  He  now 
came  to  Villa  d'Este.  The  evidence  which  he  was  recapttu* 
lating  had  already  occupied  nearly  three  weeks  of  the  time  of 
dieir  lordships ;  and  he  trusted  that  they  would  not  think  a  few 
hours  longer  ill  bestowed,  if  he  should  be  compelled  to  detain 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  task  which  bad  devolved  upoa 
bim*  The  arrangement  of  the  bed-chambers  at  Villa  d'Eite 
was  important.  At  a  subsequent  period,  after  the  return  from 
the  Grecian  voyage,  a  door  had  been  absolutely  opened  to 
facilitate  the  communication.  In  cases  like  the  present  every 
thing  was  to  be  inferred  from  the  geoeral  conduct  of  the  par^ 
ties ;  and  it  had  been  clearly  shown  that  the  princess  end 
Pergami  were  constantly  conducting  themselves  like  loven^ 
or  like  man  and  vrife  during  the  day,  while  every  preparation 
was  made  to  prevent  the  interruption  of  their  intercourse  duiw 
ing  the  night.  The  familiarities  at  the  Villa  d'Este  were  not 
spoken  to  by  one,  two,  or  three  witnesses,  but  by  such  a  body 
of  testimony  at  set  doubt  at  defiance.  Walking  arm-in-arm  in 
the  gardens,  alone  in  a  canoe  upon  the  lake ;  embracing  and 
kissmg  each  other,  where  such  intimacies  were  proved,  even 
between  persons  in  an  equal  #ank  of  life,  accompanied  by  n 
constant  anxiety  for  access  to  the  bed-chamber  of  each  other, 
no  court  could  refuse  to  draw  the  inference  that  adultery  had 
been  committed.  To  go  through  the  whole  series  of  evidence 
wodd  only  be  to  fatigue  the  bouse ;  but  what  would  be  said 
fe  the  testimony  of  Raganoni  with  respect  to  the  statues,  to 
the  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve  f  He  remembered  that  in  the 
very  case  upon  which  he  had  already  stated  to  the  house  the 
iudgment  of  Sir  William  Scott,  in  that  very  case  a  letter  had 
been  produced  written  by  the  lady  to  her  lover,  in  which  she 
related  some  circumstances  of  an  indecent  nature.  To  that 
fetter  as  evidence  the  learned  judge  had  most  particularly  ad- 
Terted ;  saying  that  no  woman  would  have  so  written  to  a  met 
nnleu  adoiterout  intercourse  had  taken  place  between  Ibem 
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did  he  mentioii  this  ?  To  show  thjtt  the  conduct  pf  her  royal 
highness  was  not  plain  and  direct-^to  ^ow  that  she  concealed 
the  truth — and  that  she  would  not,  even  for  the  sake  of  saiuHg 
appearances,  make  the  sacrifice  required.    ,  . 

She  now  proceeded  to  Catania,  and  he  begged  leave,  to  call 
their  lordships'  attention  to  what  passed  there,  because,  it  was 
most  important.  There  was  a  particular  arrangement  of  apart* 
ments,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  indisposition  of:  IPer- 

Smi,  was  afterwards  altered.  Her  rojal  highness  slept  in 
e  room  adjoining  that  of  Mad.  Demont  and  her  sister,  Ma- 
rietta Bron,  and  on  the  other  side  of  that  room,  slept  the 
Countess  of  Oldi.  Pergami  being  ill,  he  was  put  into  Ibe 
room  previously  occupied  by  the  Countess  of  Oldi,  and  the 
countess  was  placed  m  the  apartment  of  her  royiU  :highnestf. 
It  would  be  seen,  therefore,  that  up  to  this  period.  Pemoot 
and  her  sister  slept  between  the  apartment  occupied  by  Pe^- 
eami  and  that  allotted  to  her  royal  highness.  They  wcire  ia  the 
-  habit  of  ^oingto  breakfast  about  nine  o'clock;  the  door  which 
communicated  with  their  room  was  sometimes:  oped,  Sf^mef 
times  closed;  but  on  one  particular . morning,  happening  to 
remain  beyond  the  usual  time,  about  the  hour  of  ten,  her  royal 
liighness,  carrying  the  pillows  on  which  she  was  accqston^ed 
to  sleep.  Came  out  of  the  room  of  Pergami.  She  saw  D^ 
cnont — she  eyed  her,  and  passed  into  her  ovim  room,  con* 
trary  to  her  usual  custom,  without  saying  any  things  He  be- 
lieved that  no  questions  were  put,  as  to  that  part  of  the  case» 
by  the  learned  counsel  on  the  other  side ;  but  their  lordsbipSf 
in  dbcharge  of  that  important  duty  which  had  been  cast  upon 
them,  thought  it  necessary  that  some  questions  should  be 
asked,  to  ascertain  whether  a  large  portion  of  time  had  not  beed 

i)assed  by  her  royal  highness  in  the  bed-room  of  Pergami?  Their 
ordships  asked,  whether  Demont  had  quitted  the  room  that 
morning ;  to  which  she  answered,  that  she  had  not.  Hpw.lon^ 
had  she  been  awake  ?  She  answered  two  hours.  :  Whether,' 
during  that  time,  her  royal  highness  passed  through  the  room  I 
Her  answer  was.  No.  Then  th6  inference  was,  that  cer- 
tainly  for  two  hours  her  royal  highness  had  been  in  the  bed- 
room  of  the  courier.  When  he  stated  this  fact,  he  was  awarCr 
it  would  be  again  said,  that  it  depended  on  the  evidence  of 
'  Demont;  and  therefore  it  became  necessary,  asmucbiof  what 
he  had  to  introduce  rested  on  her  credit,  fortified  and  sup*- 
ported  as  it  was  by  corroborative  statement^,  to  say  a  word, 
or  two  with  respect  to  what  had  been  thrown  out  on  the  other, 
side,  for  the  purpose  of  impeaching  her  testimony.  Certim: 
letters  were  brought  forward,  in  which  the  fine  feeling,  the 
•xtensive  charity,  the  exalted  generosity,  and  all  those  dis 
T.  4  O 
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hiffhness.  It  became  therefore  material  to  cdmider  diU  fkct,' 
when  observations  were  made  about  these  letters,  becaus^'  it 
plainly  showed  the  reason  of  that  extravagant  praise'  of  her 
royal  highness  which  they  contained!  It  was  evidently  impor- 
tant to  the  bterests  of  her  sister^  that  she  should  not  only 
not  detract  from  the  character  of  her  royal  highiiess'i  but  that 
she  should  say  every  thing  in  praise  of  it.  ^  Another  part  of  ■ 
the  case  was  here  very  important.  Something  haa'  been  jmd. 
of  Demont's  intention  to  come  to  London  in  the  situation  of* 
governess^  The  moment  such  a  thing  was  known  at  Pesaro, 
what  would  be  the  feeling  of  the  princess  towards  the  sister  1 
She  would  feel  that  Demont,  wnen  she  arrived  in  London, 
would  perhaps  reveal  every  circumstance  she  knew^  and  the 
circumstance  might  prove  fatal  to  her  sister's  welfare.  She 
therefore,  stated  m  her  letter,  that  some  supposed  application 
was  made  to  her  to  give  evidencci  which  she  had  resisted* 
Why  was  this  done  ?  It  was  done  to  satisfy  her  royal  high- 
ness, that,  though  she  did  go  to  London  as  a  governess,  her 
ro^al  highness  need  not  fear  that  she  would  betray  the  secrets 
with  which  jshe  had  become  acquainted.  And  here  he  asked 
their  lordships  to  look  to  the  letter  from  Rimini.  Three  let- 
ters were  produced;  the  witness  proved  that  these  letters 
shown  to  her  were  in  her  band-writing ;  two  of  these' were  read, 
and  one  the  learned  counsel  on  the  other  side  withheld  to 
suit  their  own  purpose,  lliey  did  so,  because  their  lordships 
would  not  allow  partial  extracts  to  be  made  from  a  letter,  for 
the  purpose  of  cross-examination,  but  decided  that  the  whole 
document  should  be  produced.  The  second  letter  was  writ- 
ten from  Rimini.  What  was  its  ol^eet?  Demont  was  dis- 
missed from  the  service.  She  asked  advice  as  to  the  course 
she  should  pursue.  She  was  told  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
Queen,  to  ask  her  pardon,  to  do  every  thing  in  her  power  to 
conciliate  her  royal  highness.  She  was  ask^,  had  sne  done 
so  f  and  she  admitted  that  she  wrote  this  letter  from  RimihL 
When  the  letters  were  introduced  as  evidence  of  motive,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  circumstances  attending  them  should 
also  be  considered,  with  a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  that  mo- 
tive. So  much  for  these  letters  of  Demont :  was  there  any' 
thing  else  that  shook  her  testimony  i  No ;  he  did  not  recol-' 
lect  a  single  fact  adduced  against  her  credibility.  The  learned 
counsel  on  the  other  side  had  examined  her  very  sparingly  in»- 
deed  on  other  points ;  and  when  their  lordships  were  i^sked  to 
reject  her  evidence,  on  account  of  these  letters,  an  inference 
was  drawn,  and  a  statement  was  made,  which  the  circuni-^ 
atauces  did  not  at  all  warrant  He  asked  of  their  lordships 
ta  look  at  the  long  letter^  out  Of  which  the  principal 'doubC 
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h%  €ertftiiily  coold  not  appear  at  their  lordships'  bar ;  but^  if 
it  were  a  pure  connezion,  unsullied  by  those  circumstances 
\vhich  he  (the  Solicitor-general)  had  stated,  vihy  was  he  not 
opposed  to  this  witness  i  Why  was  he  not  brought  forward  : 
to  contradict  Demont-— to  show  that  a  base  attack  was  made 
on  the  character  and  honour  of  the  roost  amiable  princess  in  .' 
the  world— -to  prove  that  Demont  had  been  falsely  accusing 
her  royal  highness  with  crimes  that  were  never  committed  i 

^*  Having  made  these  observations  on  the  statement  of  his 
learned  friend,  relative  to  the  testimony  of  thb  witness,  he  > 
called  on  their  lordships  to  censiderthe  whole  of  the  evidence, 
to  take  all  the  story  together,  and  to  see  whether  she  wa» 
ultimately  contradicted  in  any  point  that  could  destroy  the  iiK 
ference  to  which  her  testimony  must  evidently  lead.  He 
asked  of  their  lordships  to  mark  the  evidence  on  both  sides,, 
and  to  mark  how  the  case,  then  stood*  At  Milan  this  man  had 
been  employed  as  a  courier  in  General  Pino's  service.  He 
afterwards  was  admitted  to  the  same  rank  in  her  royal  high* 
ness's  household.  But  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  he  be- 
came her  royal  highnesses  equerry,  then  her  chamberlain,  then, 
by  her  influence,  knight  of  Malta,  then  baron  de  la  Fran* 
chini,  then  knight  of  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and  then 

'grand  master  ef  the  order  which  her  roygl  highness  herself 
created.  They  would  find  him  also  possessed  of  a  consideiw 
able  property  at  the  very  gates  of  Milan.    The  man  who  had 

>  been  a  few  years  before  living  in  a  prison  (for  what  reason 
he  knew  not),  who  had  received  three  lire  a  day  from  Gene- 
ral Pino-— they  found  this  man  suddenly  covered  with  ordera. 
and  honours.  For  what  cause  I  for  what  service  i  for  what 
talents  i  He  asked  this,  because,  when  their  lordships  con* 
sidered  it  together  with  the  other  facts,  it  strengthened  and 
confirmed  the  statement  of  the  witnesses,  and  made  it  almost 
impossible  to  adduce  any  other  cause  for  the  extraordmaiy 
love  which  her  royal  highness  manifested  towards  this  man, 
but  that  which  was  alleged.  While  they  were  at  Catania,  n  ^ 
picture  of  her  royal  highness  was  paintedTin  the  character  of  a 
'  Penitent  Magdalen/  He  need  not  describe  to  their  lord- 
ships what  a  '  Penitent  Magdalen'  was ;  nor  waa  it  neces* 
aary  to  state,  that,  in  such  pictures,  the  person  was  always 
considerably  exposed.  That  picture  was  afterwards  found  in 
the  possession  of  PergamL  For  whom  could  they  suppose.  ; 
it  to  be  painted  ?  Would  they  toot  conclude  that  it  viras  painted 
for  Pergami,  the  more  particularly,  when  the  picture  of  Pen* 
garni,  v^hich  was  also  painted  at  this  time,  was  seen  in  her 
royal  highnesses  possession.  Her  royal  highness  was  present 
when  that  portrait  was  painted.    She  settlt^d  Pei|puni*i  dress; 
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lAUgfaed  ml  bj  hb  learned  friendf^  but  its  Qvenrbeliniiig  nature 
ultimately  aatoimded  tbeoa^  and  made  them  give  up  that  line  of 
defence.  While  her  royal  highness  was  at  the  Barona,  she 
undertook  a  journey  to  Chamitz.  On  that  occasion,  duriag 
the  absence  of  Pergami,  Demont  and  the  little  Victorine  ware 
ordered  to  sleep  in  her  royal  highneas's  room.  Pergami,  how- 
everi  retuined  in  the  nightj»  and  Detmont  and  Victorine  were  im- 
mediately obliged  to  quit  the  room.  The  qnly  question  pitf, 
relative  to  this  occurrence,  on  the  cross-examinatioo,  meray 
went  to  the  circumstance  of  her  royal  highness^  having  on  a 
particular  riding-habit  at  the  time* 

''  He  would  pass  over  what  took  place  at  the  hatha  of 
Baden,  noticing  only  the  circumstance  of  De  Mont  haviog 
entered  a  rooiPi  in  which  she  found  her  royal  hidiness  and 
Bergami  together  on  a  aofa,  her  royal  highness  having  her 
arms  round  his  neck.  At  Carlsruhe  there  was  such  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  apartments  that  the  princess  and  Pergasi 
could  always  meet  together ;  and  here  the  servant  Barbaaa 
Kress,  discovered  the  princess  sitting  on  Pergami*s  bed,  be 
lyin^  in  it,  and  having  bis  arm  round  her  neck.  She  also,  ki 
maku^;  his  bed^  found  a  mantle  belonging  to  the  princess. 
This  witness,  in  giving  her  evidence,  so  comported  herself  as 
to  convince  every  one  who  heard  her  that  all  she  staled  was 
perfectly  true.  From  the  circumstances  in  evidence,  ttie  in- 
ference of  an  adulterous  intercourse  at  Carlsruhe  was  direct, 
unless  the  contrary  could  be  proved  on  the  other  side. 

**  From  Carlsruhe  her  royal  highness  had  proceeded  by  a 
circuit,  by  the  way  of  Vienna,  to  Trieste.  Well,  what  took 
place  at  Trieste  i  A  witness-^Puchi,  he  believed—who  had 
been  for  nine  years  at  the  bead  of  ap  estaUishnoMent  thers^  had, 
in  hb  situation  of  bead-waiter,  observed  particulars  whidi  he 
would  now  call  to  the  reicoUection  of  their  locdshipa.  Hsb* 
testimony  might  be  impeached ;  he  mgkt  be  contradicted  if 
what  he  had  stated  was  not  correct.  This  witness  deposed, 
that  at  successive  times  he  had  observed  jPergami  coming  out 
of  his  room  in  bis  momingrgown,  with  drawers  and  his  slippera 
on,  and  going  iqto  the  Coiyiteas  CHdi's  rooni,  which  led  to  the 
princess's  room.  There  were  tWiO  beds  in  the  room  of  her 
royal  highness,  and.  two  persons  were  proved  n«l  to  have  beesi 
in  tl^  room ;  yet  the  two  beds  had  been  lain  in.  All  thoae 
facts  proved  aa  adulteroiis  intercourse  al  that  period,  and  faj 
circumstanoesj  too,  which  mutually  confirmed  each  other. 
He  would  now  call  their  lordships'  recoUection  to  the  eia^ 
dence  of  two  witnesses— the  last  that  were  called  before  theflM«» 
he  meant  Rastelli  and  Sacchi.  [He  here  re-staibed  their  eifiii 
^niQc.]    The  learned  gentleman  .now  stated  thai  he  had 
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justified  in  saybg  that  ministert  had  exercised  a  sound  dis- 
cretion, liable  to  no  imputation  whatever,  in  selecting  persons 
to  conduct  the  necessary  inquiry  i  He  begged  pardon  if  he 
had  occupied  their  lordships'  time  too  long.  He  hoped  he 
had  fairly  stated  the  evidence  in  the  case.  He  bad  been  anxious 
not  to  have  tortured  or  discoloured  any  fact  or  circumstance. 
If  he  had  tortured  or  discoloured  in  any  degree,  he  regretted 
it ;  for  he  had  been  desirous  only  to  do  his  duty,  and  not  to 
misrepresent ;  and  he  hoped  he  might  be  allovk*ed  in  conclu* 
sion  to  say,  and  he  said  it  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and 
in  the  utmost  sincerity;  he  sincerely  and  devoutly  wished, 
not  that  the  evidence  should  be  confoimded  and  perplexed, 
but  his  wbh  was  that  it  should  be  the  result  of  this  proceeding, 
that  her  royal  highness  should  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of 
their  lordships,  and  every  individual  in  the  country,  her  full 
and  unsullied  innocence.  Whether  this  was  likely  or  not,  it 
would  be  unbecoming  in  him  to  offer  any  op'mion.  He  had 
only  to  say  that  the  preamble  of  the  bill  was  proved,  unless 
tiie  proof  should  be  impeached  by  evidence,  clear,  distinct, 
and  satisfactory,  on  the  part  of  her  majesty.'^ 

•  The  Earl  of  Lonsdale  inquired  whether  ministers  had  come 
to  any  determination  to  withdraw  the  clause  of  divorce  ? 

The  £arl  of  Liverpool  declared  it  to  be  his  decided  feeling, 
•and  be  hoped  of  every  iioble  lord,  that  no  opinion  whatever 
should  be  formed  of  the  evidence  till  the  whole  defence  should 
be  closed.  The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  uphold  the  honour 
of  the  country,  and  not  to  relieve  the  illustrious  individual  at 
the  head  of  the  state.  That  illustrious  individual  had  no  wish 
whatever  that  the  bill  should  operate  as  a  measure  of  per- 
sonal relief.  His  lordship  said,  he  had  introduced  the  pro- 
vision of  divorce,  as  a  plain  and  fair  inference  fVom  the  other 
provision  of  degradation,  if  that  were  made  out.  If,  however, 
a  strong  feeling  existed  in  the  bouse  or  in  the  country,  founded 
on  religious  considerations,  against  this  provision,  he  was 
perfectly  willing  to  withdraw  it.  He  wished  to  confine  him- 
self to  those  observations — he  wished  to  set  the  illustrious 
individual  right  on  this  subject.  The  illustrious  individual  did 
not  wish  for  it  as  a  measure  of  personal  relief. 

Earl  Grey  hoped  that  in  giving  an  opinion  in  a  hypothetical 
mode,  he  would  not  be  understood  as  prejudging  the  case  on 
either  side.  The  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  was  unseason- 
able, and  seemed  to  him  calculated  to  restrain  the  counsel  at 
the  bar  within  certain  limits  in  their  defence.  The  clause  aU 
luded  to  in  the  bill  could  be  considered  only  when  the  whola 
case  was  closed,  and  the  bill  came  under  consideration  in  a 
T.  4  P 
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cultiet  >Nrkidi|  ever jf  step  we  proceed,  are  aritifig  aromia 
eyeo  now  we  are  met  with  a  new  bill* 

The  Lord-Chancelior.-^When  coansel  are  ordered  to  with* 
draw,  they  are  understood  to  be  precluded  from  making  any 
observations  on  what  takes  place  in  the  house.  If  the  counsel 
»ct  otherwise,  the  order  for  withdrawhig  must  be  enforced, 
and  you  will  understand  now  that  it  is  the  pleasure  of  die 
house  that  you  make  no  observaticxi  on  what  has  been  said  by 
any  of  the  lords.  You  are  asked  a  question,  and  you  are  to 
confine  yourself  to  the  answering  of  that  question. 

Mr.  Brougham. — I  cannot  say  "  Yea"  or  "  Nay"  to  thai 

Juestion.  J  tell  what.  I  ask :  I  speak  not  of  justice,  but  what 
trust  your  lordships  will  ui  compassion  concede—- 

The  Lord-Chancellor. — Mr.  Brougham,  this  house  does 
nothing  in  compassion.  That  is  a  mode  of  address  which  you 
ought  not  to  use. 

Mr.  Brougham^— *Then  I  make  no  appeal  to  the  compassion 
of  your  lordships.  I  thought  that  an  appeal  to  your  mercy 
was  the  more  respectful  mode  of  presenting  to  you  the  request 
I  had  to  make,  and  therefore  I  used  that  mode  of  address. 
But  now  I  stand  on  my  riglit.  After  the  great  mass  of  evi^ 
^deuce  which  has  been  produced,  I  throw  myself  on  the  justice 
of  your  lordships.  1,  not  having  had  weeks  and  months  before- 
hand to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  details,  as  the  coun^ 
sel  on  the  other  side  have  had,  cannot  be  expected  all  at  once 
to  be  prepared  with  an  answer  to  the  case  on  the  other  side : 
I  therefore  ask  till  to-morrow  to  answer  your  lordships'  ques* 
tion ;  and  if  yor.r  lordships  would  meet  at  twelve  instead  of 
ten,  that  would  give  two  hours  of  time  for  consideration.'    ^  ^ti 

The  Lord-Chancellor.— Does  the  learned  counsel  mean  to 
open  his  case  to-morrow  at  twelve,  or  to  give  an  answer 
then  whether  he  will  ask  delay  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  the  cotmsel  for  the  defence  very  often 
changed  their  plans  according  to  the  aspect  which  the  case 
against  them  assumed.  He  appealed  to  every  judge  who  had 
ever  presided  at  nisi  prius^  whether  it  was  not  usual  to  ask  a 
counsel  whether  he  intended  to  call  witnesses,  or  to  trust  to 
the  effect  he  might  produce  on  the  minds  of  the  jury  by  ob* 
servations  on  the  evidence  produced  by  the  other  party.  The 
counsel  could  reply,  '^  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the  question 
till  I  shall  be  enabled  to  view  and  consider  the  case  on  the 
other  side.'*  The  counsel  for  the  defence  always  feels  it  of 
importance  to  answer,  quam  primum,  the  case  made  against 
him ;  and  if  he  was  not  able  to  do  so,  he  made  up  his  mindi 
and  called  evidence.  He  (Mr.  Brougham)  should  be  wanting 
in  candour,  he  should  be  wanting  in  the  candour  and  fairness 
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flectioii  and  consultation  ?  To-morrow,  at  twatve,  I  am  to 
be  called  in  to  say  how  we  wish  to  proceed ;  and  is  it  too 
much  that  I  should  then  ask  jou  for  a  delay  until  Satunday  to 
make  some  sort  of  preparation  ?  Is  it  not,  then,  better  for 
your  lordships  to  take  my  present  answer,  and  to  declare 
whether,  to-morrow,  you  will,  or  will  not,  hear  me  ?  If  your 
lordships  say  that  you  will,  then  to-morrow,  at  twelve,  I 
shall  be  ready  to  open  my  case ;  but  you  will  readily  perceive 
that  there  is  a  great  distinction  between  a  state  of  certainty 
and  of  uncertainty-^between  knowing  that  I  am  to  proceed, 
and  a  doubt  whether  I  am  merely  to  answer  a  question  upon 
which  I  am  now  prepared.  I  should  wish  to  know  whether, 
to-morrow,  I  am  or  1  am  not  to  go  on  with  my  statement.  In 
a  common  case,  ignorance  upon  this  point  would  be  embar- 
rassing and  disagreeable,  but  in  this  instance  it  amounts  to  ab- 
solute injustice." 

The  Lord-Chancellof  did  not  think  he  had  been  under- 
stood. The  house  did  not  require  the  counsel  for  the  queen 
to  proceed  to-morrow»  but  to  state  how  they  wished  to  pro- 
ceed :  they  need  not  begin  until  they  wei:e  fully  prepared. 

Early  Grey  said,  diat  the  application  of  the  counsel  was  to 
know  whether  he  should  be  permitted  to  make  his  statement, 
reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  not  determining,  until  the 
end  of  it,  whether  he  should  apply  for  further  time  to  pro- 
duce his  witnesses. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  remarked,  that  the  question  so  stated 
had  many  bearings,  and  was  of  infinite  importance,  and  could 
not  be  properly  discussed  in  the  time  yet  remaining  for  the 
business  of  the  day :  it  must  be  postponed  until  to-morrow. 
It  was  not  to  be  understood  that  counsel  would  be  obliged  to 
proceed  to-morrow,  at  twelve ;  for,  if  further  delay  was  ne- 
cessary, God  forbid  it  should  not  be  granted  ! 

Lord  Erskine  thought  it  the  best  course  that  counsel  should 
attend  to-morrow  morning,  when  the  question  of  to-day  might 
be  repeated  to  them.  He  was  sure  that  they  might  rely  with 
confidence  on  the  house,  and  that  no  such  disgusting  injus- 
tice would  be  done  as  to  compel  them  to  proceed  without  all 
due  preparation.  They  had  most  anxious  and  onerous  duties 
cast  upon  them,  and  every  indulgence  ought  to  be  extended 
to  them. 

Mr.  Brougham  entreated  the  house  not  to  adjourn  for  one 
day  unnecessarily,  as,  if  it  now  decided  that  he  should  pro- 
ceed, he  could  be  just  as  well  prepared  to-morrow  as  on  Sa- 
turday. He  could  not,  however,  be  prepared  to-morrow, 
unless  their  lordships  at  once  decided  now  that  he  was  to  be 
heard. 
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hu  caae,  or  that  he  wislied  for  an  adjournment  to  a  future  pe- 
tM,  his  lordship  was  of  opinion  that  neither  request  ought,  in 
jsktice^  to  be  refused. — ^The  house  adjourned. 
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Affer  the  usual  preliminaries,  counsel  were  called  in,  and, 
the  Lord-Chancellor  said,  *'  I  wish  the  counsel  to  stat^  inTwIiat 
manner  they  mean  to  proceed." 

Mr.  Brougham. — ''  My  lord,  we  wish,  on  the  part  of  her 
majesty,  to  proceed  forthwith." 

The  Lord-Chancellor.—"  Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Brougham, 
to  state,  that  you  are  now  reader  to  open  your  case,  and  then 
to  proceed  mrectly  by  following  it  up  with  evidence  ?  or 
merely,  that  you  wish  now  to  open  your  case  ^  and  then,  to 
pray  further  time  before  you  produce  evidence  ?" 

Mr.  Brougham. — "  What  I  mean,  my  lords,  is  this,  that 
I  am  now  ready  to  enter  upon  her  majesty's  defence ;  and  then, 
to  call  evidence  in  support  of  it.  If,  however,  1  shall  also  be 
advised  to  call  witnesses  not  now  in  the  country,  perhaps,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  beg  for  time  to  enable  me  to  bring  before 
you  that  evidence,  after  I  shall  have  opened  the  case,  and  be- 
gun with  the  evidence  in  support  of  it." 

Counsel  were  ordered  to  withdraw,  and,  after  a  debate  as 
to  the  course  which  counsel  ought  to  be  allowed  to  pursue, 
the  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Lord  Liverpool : — 

"  That  the  counsel  be  called  in,  and  be  informed,  Uiat,  if  they  now 
proceed  to  state  the  case  on  the  part  of  her  majesty,  they  mwU  at  the 
close  of  that  statement,  if  they  mean  to  produce  evidence,  be  prepared 
to  produce  the  whole  of  their  proofs  in  support  of  the  case  stated  by 
them ;  but  that  the  house  will,  at  their  request,  if  they  are  not  ready 
to  take  this  course,  adjourn  to  such  reasonable  time  as  the  counsel  for 
her  majesty  may  propose,  before  their  case  is  stated,  that  an  opportunity 
may  be  allowed  them  to  arrange  the  defence,  and  produce  the  necessary 
evidence.*' 

After  an  animated  debate,  in  which  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
dov;n  ably  opposed  the  motion,  the  bouse  divided  on  this  re- 
solution, and  there  appeared  a  majority  of  105  for  the  motion. 

This  decision  of  the  house  being  communicated,  Mr. 
Brougham  claimed  to  be  allowed  to  be  heard  in  commenting 
on  the  case  made  out  on  the  other  side,  binding  himself  not  to 
offer  one  single  word  describing,  or  in  any  manner  openins,  or 
alluding  to  the  particulars  of  any  statement  of  evidence,  which 
bo  might  hereafter  bring  forward. 

After  some  observations,  from  the  Lord-Chancellor  against, 
and  Lord  Erskine  for,  Mr.  Brougham's  proposition.  Lord 
Erskine  moved — 
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